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PREFACE 


About a quarter of a century ago. the scientific movement began to 
make itself felt in education in this country. Elementary and second- 
ary schools have already had their procedure greatly modified by this 
still-increasing influence. Colleges and universities have until recent 
years refused to acknowledge any significant values for them in this 
source, but this attitude is rapidly changing. 

Today nearly two score of them offer formally organized courses in 
the study of higher education. Since this is such a recent departure, 
these courses are very dissimilar both in their content and in the 
method of approach which they represent. Their very existence, how- 
ever, presents a new need in the field of educational literature. One 
may earnestly hope that in this venture the mistake will not be made 
of giving first place to opinion and theory rather than to facts. At 
present there is a plethora of literature bearing upon the former phase ; 
there is a dearth of material dealing, in anything approaching a con- 
secutive manner, with the objective features of curricula and organiza- 
tion and administration. 

It is the purpose of this volume to take an initial step in meeting 
the need at this point. It brings together for the first time in one unit 
a discussion of the major aspects of higher education in America today. 
It is not supposed that the views herein presented will meet with uni- 
versal acceptance. There has been no desire to collect materials that 
would have such a reception. Probably no expression pertaining to 
any major phase of higher education today would be so received. On 
the contrary, discussion that will lead to critical thinking and reliable 
evaluation in higher education is one of the outstanding contemporary 
needs of this field. 

The several contributors have had considerable latitude in determin- 
ing how they should present their materials, though each has also 
conformed to certain general restrictions. The former condition results 
in a difference inherent between a volume written by one person and 
one which is a compilation from several persons. In so far as this 
feature may be a weakness, ample compensation is to be found in the 
advantage of each one’s having a reasonable amount of opportunity 
for originality. 

iii 


R. A. KENT 
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INTRODUCTION 


Until comparatively recently progress in higher education has been 
based upon the personal opinion of a comparatively few persons in 
favored positions of leadership ; now progress in education is being 
based more and more upon carefully conducted experiment and thor- 
oughgoing scientific inquiry. In making this statement it should be 
understood that I am speaking in terms of emphasis rather than in 
terms of inclusiveness- It is a fact, of course, that there are some whose 
voices are listened to with respect, and it is equally true that science 
has scarcely penetrated the administration of higher education. 

Science makes slow progress in the field of higher education, and for 
several reasons. One is the reason just referred to : it calls for a new 
kind of leadership. College administrators have not been overen- 
thusiastic in their reception of the new day, partly for the reason that 
they find it disquieting. That which undermines tradition, questions 
established practice, or annihilates one’s pet theories, is not likely 
to be received with open arms upon first acquaintance; and yet it 
seems clear that those who rely upon the methods and instruments 
of science are the ones who will soon, if they do not already, sit in the 
seats of power. 

Another reason why educators have been slow to subject the facts 
and procedures of higher education to scientific inquiry lies with the 
professors themselves. Taught by a regime that discredited the appli- 
cation of the methods of science to the study of human nature, they 
have been traditionally unsympathetic, or, rather, predisposed by 
early training to shun the new point of view. It would be a mistake 
as well as untrue to maintain that there is no virtue in their position. 
They have prevented the foisting of many faddistic schemes on the 
colleges and universities. Furthermore, it is a fact, easily demon- 
strated, that many of the so-called scientific studies of higher educa- 
tion were unscientific and that many of them laid claims to values not 
intrinsic in their composition. 

There is still another factor that makes it difficult to base progress 
in higher education upon carefully conducted experiment and tested 
experience. It is a factor largely psychological in character and inherent 
in all human natiure. One of the strange commentaries upon life in 
general and^pon professional life in particular is its illiberality and 
^ vii 
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intolerance toward unaccustomed and unfamiliar procedures. How fre- 
quently do we discover men trained in the humanities who are still 
controlled by their prejudices! How difficult it is to find men truly 
catholic in their sympathies, genuinely liberal, and tolerant of the 
opinions of others, who are as intellectually interested in and re- 
sponsive to social and political experiments as they are to experiments 
in their particular fields 1 Clearly the humanities do not necessarily 
make people liberal ; nor does science necessarily make those whose 
interests fall primarily in any of the fields of the physical or natural 
sciences considerate of the claims of science in other fields. It has not 
been uncommon for distinguished leaders in the academic and scien- 
tific fields to view with suspicion the conclusions of those who were 
devoting themselves to experiments in higher education. 

Two things have shaken this conservative attitude of mind : one is 
the increase in the number of persons seeking college training, and the 
corresponding increase in the cost of maintaining colleges ; the other 
is the impact of many studies or investigations worthy of the most 
careful consideration. 

The growth in college registration has produced a number of new 
problems and has accentuated a number of old ones to the point of 
creating a situation tantamount to a crisis in higher education. Public 
opinion has been focused upon college and university education as 
never before. The public has been, and still is, insisting upon a fair 
return for the money it invests in higher education, and it has been 
raising questions as to the desirability of attempting to provide college 
training for all those who are applying, and as to its ability to pay for 
it or for a considerable share of it. 

Arising out of this situation and out of the spread of science in every 
field, including education, have come two streams of influence, power- 
ful in nature and impelling in their forcefulness. These two streams, 
however, have been actuated by the same purpose or motive, — that is, 
the careful, methodical, and (so far as possible) scientific study of 
every matter and of every problem in the field of higher education. 
One of these streams of influence arises out of public opinion, which is 
demanding a stricter accounting of the claims of education, and the 
other flows directly from the spread and the increasing popularity of 
science everywhere, including the field of education. The result is 
that college and university administration and instruction are now for 
the first time coming under the spotlight of scientific scrutiny and 
inquiry. 

Even though this movement is on and we are caught by its swing, 
we are still far fi-om a science of higher education. It is true that we 
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actually know many things which we did not know a few years ago ; it 
is true also that many of our surmises have been entirely discredited 
or disproved ; yet the mass effect of such studies as have been made is 
too limited to overcome the inertia of institutional tradition. 

The fact that college professors and administrators everywhere are 
less willing to base practice on tradition and opinion than heretofore 
is hopeful. They are asking for standards, norms, demonstrations, 
and facts. The movement for the standardization of higher institu- 
tions of learning has been productive of good results. The standards 
applied to all colleges in the beginning were largely quantitative in 
nature. They raised the tone and standard of the institutions to which 
they were applied. More recently it has been discovered that many 
of these quantitative requirements are crude and unreliable, and, 
moreover, that they often appear to have little relation to the quali- 
tative results secured by the institution ; so that now the criteria for 
the standardization of colleges and universities are being subjected to 
the most careful study and scrutiny. 

The cooperation which the various universities and standardizing 
associations of this country have had from the great foundations has 
contributed enormously to the careful study of problems in the field 
of higher education. These cobperative studies have not been confined 
to costs, square feet of space, number of books in the library, amount 
spent annually for laboratory equipment ; they have dared to invade 
the sacred precincts of the classroom and to investigate the technique 
of instruction. No one, I presume, would gainsay the statement that 
the teaching of mathematics, of English, of Latin, of foreign language, 
and of the social sciences has been greatly improved by these studies. 
It cannot be maintained, however, that nothing remains to be done. 
Indeed, the work has scarcely begun. The next ten years will see more 
progress, more improvement in every phase of higher education, based 
upon experiment, methodical analysis, and scientific procedure, than 
the last thirty years have produced. 

One is appalled when he thinks of the number of things we do not 
know about higher education. Is it impossible, for example, to define 
the aims or objectives of a college education and to organize pro- 
grams for their attainment? Who knows what constitutes or should 
constitute the ''threshold” of college work? What relationship is there 
between the various college programs and the life pursuits of those 
who have taken them? Are prerequisites based upon opinion or has 
their necessity been demonstrated in each instance? Should the 
methods of instruction in any of the subjects vary with types of abil- 
ity or should all students be taught alike in a given subject? What is 
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the optimum size of class for college work ? What type of laboratory 
period produces the best result? Is it a fact that "honors courses” 
produce better scholarship than class systems ? How should the sub- 
ject matter of the various fields be organized to produce the best 
results ? How can real college teachers be discovered and developed ? 
These and many other questions may be asked, all of which remain 
unanswered. 

America has pursued her way in education, as in nearly everything 
else, stumbling here and halting there, moving forward in a zigzag 
fashion. She has found it difficult to set up remote goals and to strive 
to achieve them. She has compromised with the future and has pur- 
sued the paths of least resistance. Now, in her teaching effort, she is 
trying to catch step with progress in other fields, partly because she 
wants to, partly because she must. 

The most hopeful thing about the whole movement is that the ex- 
perts in the various fields of learning are devoting themselves in in- 
creasing numbers to the study of their common problems. When the 
leaders in any field begin to question and to check their purposes, their 
work, and their results, and when they call to their assistance experts 
in related fields, then and only then does there exist a basis for intelli- 
gent progress. That is what is happening everywhere throughout the 
field of higher education. Therein lies the hope of progress. 

LOTUS D. COFFMAN 
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CHAPTER I 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

By Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, 

The University of Chicago 

Recent Growth and Present Status of the Junior College 

In view of the present trend of thought with reference to education 
on the junior-college level (that is, on the level of the first two col- 
lege years) the question may be raised by some as to whether it falls 
within the scope of higher education proper and should therefore be 
considered in a work presumably concerned only with higher education. 
This trend is to regard it as a part of secondary education. With this 
point of view the writer has a good deal of sympathy. At the same 
time there are important practical considerations supporting some 
treatment here of the junior college, among them the facts that these 
years are still predominantly administered as part of higher education 
and that there must always be more or less overlapping of the work 
of secondary schools and higher institutions. Such treatment as is ac- 
corded the junior college in this chapter concerns (1) its recent growth 
and present status, (2) its purposes, and (3) its curriculum. Certain 
additional problems, such as those of organization, housing, staff, 
location, maintenance, and entrance requirements, are referred to in 
the brief concluding section of the chapter. 

One v/ho reads at all widely on education frequently encounters 
conjectures as to the recent growth and present status of the junior 
college. These estimates usually pertain to the numbers of units of 
this new organization in operation, their enrollment, and the like. 
Some of these estimates are wild indeed, and few if any are based on 
an actual recent count. In endeavoring to predict the future organ- 
ization of American education and the place of the junior college in 
it, it is desirable from time to time to take some sort of inventory of 
the movement. It is the purpose of the first section of this chapter to 
report simply and briefly on the recent growth and present extent of 
the movement. Such a report may appropriately precede the treat- 
ment of purposes and curriculum. 

3 
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The materials reported have been drawn from two studies of the 
extent of the junior-college movement, one made for and during the 
year 1922 ^ and the other for and during 1927.2 Thus the data at 
hand apply to points five years apart. In order to keep the data on 
comparable bases the later study was made by methods which, so far 
as possible, were identical with those used in the first study. Essen- 
tial elements in the procedures were (1) inquiries aiming to locate all 
junior colleges in operation and (2) inquiries to all junior colleges as to 
dates of establishment, enrollment by year and sex, auspices of con- 
trol, etc. Inquiries of the former sort went to all state departments of 
education, all state universities, and all junior colleges already on lists 
kept by the writer and drawn from several sources. All three of 
these sources aided in discovering junior colleges recently organized. 
Wherever it was necessary to secure a response, second and third inquir- 
ies of the latter sort were sent to institutions not answering the first 
request. Even the third request did not elicit responses from all insti- 
tutions appealed to, although the number not making some kind of 
acknowledgment was very small. In cases of failure to respond, the 
institution was left off the final list of junior colleges, except where the 
writer had evidence through other avenues that it was operating as a 
junior college. For this and other reasons it may be assumed that 
what is being reported for both periods is less than a full count of 
junior colleges. Until we have some official agency to assemble the 
data, we shall never be able to report full counts of such units. 

A few further explanatory comments are necessary for an adequate 
appreciation of the data reported below. No institution is included 
whose authorities indicated a preference not to be included in a list 
of junior colleges. Among those thus excluded from the count here 
reported are a number of institutions offering four years of college 
work but approved for only two years of college work by the local 
university or other standardizing agency. From the list for 1927 were 
excluded a few institutions now giving only two years of college work 

1 The findings of this earlier canvass were made available in Chapter I of the 
author's The Junior-College Movement” (Ginn and Company, 1925) and ** The 
Junior College” (University of Minnesota Press, 1924). 

2 The later study was reported in the School Review for April, 1928. The findings 
of a study by Frederick L. Whitney of the status of the junior-college movement in 
1927-1928, the year following the second canvass represented in the data here re- 
ported, have been summarized in the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, pp. 216-220. This report appears 
in more extended form in the same author's The Junior College in America ” (Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, 1928). These more recent data show the continued 
growth of the institution. 
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and classifiable as junior colleges, whose authorities look forward to 
early extension to include the two remaining college years, and there- 
fore prefer not to have these institutions identified with junior col- 
leges. On the other hand, not all institutions which have been 
included in the two counts, and which offer one or two years of college 
work, have had this work approved by a standardizing agency. This 
procedure may seem open to criticism, but is justified by the absence, 
to date, in certain states and in wider-than-state areas, of agencies 
to standardize junior colleges, and even more by the fact that extent 
of development of schools on other levels (for example, high schools 
and colleges) is often, and quite properly, measured without regard 
to standardization. 

With the exception of the lower divisions of colleges and universi- 
ties, which are not being considered here, the total number of junior 
colleges discovered for 1927 after the manner of inquiry described is 
325 (see Table I). This is well over a hundred more than were in 
operation during 1922. 


Table I. Numbers of Junior Colleges of Each and All Types, Numbers 
OF Students enrolled (1922 and 1927), and Percentages of Increase 


Type of Unit 

Schools 

Students 

1922 

1927 

Per Cent 
of Increase 

1922 

1927 

Per Cent 
of Increase 

Public 

46 

105 

128 

5,163 

16,382 

217 

State 

24 

31 

29 

3,276 

3,763 

15 

Private 

137 

189 

38 ] 

7,682 

15,485 1 

102 

All 

207 

325 

57 

16,121 

35,630 

121 


1. Public junior colleges. Of this whole number almost a third (105, 
to be exact) were public junior colleges, that is, parts of local public- 
school systems. For the most part these units are maintained in 
connection with public high schools. This represents an increase from 
a total of 46 units in 1922, and means that the number of such units 
was more than doubled during the half-decade intervening. 

2. State junior colleges. The group designated as state institutions 
numbered 31, an increase of only 7 since 1922. This is an exceedingly 
diverse group, including as it does, among others, 7 maintained as 
parts of normal schools or teachers’ colleges; 3 as county schools 
supported mainly from state resources in a state in which the county 
is not a dominant educational unit ; 1 as a branch of the state uni- 
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versity ; at least 3 as branches of the state college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts; and a number of others more or less independent of 
other educational institutions but under state control. It is signifi- 
cant to note that the number in normal schools and teachers' colleges 
dropped between 1922 and 1927 from 18 to 7. This decrease repre- 
sents a marked defection from the movement by teacher-training 
institutions. It seems, however, not to be out of harmony with a 
somewhat general instability and heterogeneity of the state type of 
junior college. 

3. Private junior colleges. Institutions of this type outnumbered 
the total of both the foregoing, 189 having been located during the 
progress of the more recent survey. This is an increase from 137 in 
1922, — an increase of 38 per cent. The term '^private," of course, 
represents a wide variety of types of control, ranging from private- 
venture schools maintained for profit at one extreme, to units under 
complete denominational control at the other. 

Reports on enrollment during 1926-1927 are at hand for 284 of 
the 325 junior colleges of 1927. Such data are, quite naturally, not 
available for 18 units beginning operation during the school year 
1927-1928. Of the remaining 23 for which data on enrollment were 
not reported, 5 are public units, 7 are state units, and 11 are private 
units. Three of the state units not reporting could not do so because 
of the impossibility of distinguishing junior-college and teacher- 
training students. The full count of enrollment in junior-college 
years only, in the 284 units reporting for 1926-1927, was 35,620, the 
equivalent of the enrollment in four or five large universities or in 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty '"small colleges." The enroll- 
ment in each of the three types of junior colleges was public, 16,382 ; 
state, 3763 ; and private, 15,485 students. Compared with 1922 the 
total enrollment in 1926-1927 represents an increase of 121 per cent. 
The increases for the three types were public, 217 per cent ; state, 
15 per cent ; private, 102 per cent. Judged by the increments both 
in numbers and in enrollment the public junior college is more dynamic 
than the private junior college, and, in turn, the private junior college 
than the junior college on state foundations. 

It should give some clue to forces at work within the movement 
to note not only the total number of junior colleges but also the 
facts concerning discontinuances of junior-college units once in opera- 
tion. A comparison of the complete lists for 1922 and 1927 shows 
36 units in the former no longer included in the latter, — 5 of the 
public type, 11 of the state type, and no less than 20 of the private 
type. (1) Of these 5 public units, one was in effect lost to the move- 
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ment by extension to four-year college status, another was merged 
with a larger unit v/ithin the same system, and for the remaining 
3 the work was dropped. One of these 3 was in a community too 
small to warrant maintenance; the reason given for discontinuance 
of the other two was ''economy.’’ (2) Of the 11 discontinuances in 
the state group, all were in normal schools and teachers’ colleges, and 
giving up the junior college was in some way related to extension to 
four-year status. (3) Of the 20 discontinuances among private schools, 
11 involved elimination of the junior-college work in most instances 
(perhaps because of debility), 1 was burned, while 8 experienced 
extension to four-year college status. Thus the largest factor of loss 
to the movement is upward extension, another factor being general 
weakness. 

The growth and status of the junior college are shown not merely 
by the number of institutions in existence and by the facts on gross 
enrollment, but also by the enrollments in typical or average units. 
Certain measures of tendency as to size are presented in Table II. 


Table II. Median Enrollments, Range of Enrollments of the Mid- 
dle 50 Per Cent, and Average Enrollments of Each Type and of 
All Types of Junior Colleges, 1922 and 1927 


Measure 

Public 

State 

Private 

All 

1922 

1927 

1922 

1927 

1922 

1927 

1922 

1927 

First quartile .... 

39 

49 

28 

73 

28 

36 

28 

41 

Median i 

60 

103 

78 

101 

44 

70 

47 

80 

Third quartile . . . 

151 

194 

195 

164 

72 

116 

85 

138 

Average 

143 

188 

156 

157 

61 

90 

89 

125 


These measures disclose evidence of notable growth not only for all 
junior colleges as a group but also for each of the three types of insti- 
tutions considered. This is especially remarkable in view of the large 
number of new units, which might naturally tend to be smaller than 
those of earlier establishment. Of the three types, public junior col- 
leges are largest, state junior colleges almost as large, and private 
junior colleges considerably smaller than the two types first named. 
The measures reported indicate also that many junior colleges of all 
types are small, especially when compared with the tentative mini- 
mum standard of one hundred and fifty to two hundred students 
proposed elsewhere by the present writer.® There are, on the other 

3 The Junior-College Movement, pp. 380-381. Gipn and Company, 1925. 
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hand, many junior colleges that can now qualify on such a standard, 
and the comparison of figures for 1922 and 1927 shows progress pro- 
phetic of further improvement in this regard. 

The geographic distribution of the 325 junior colleges of 1927 is 
shown in Fig. 1, an outline map of the United States in which the 
location of each institution is indicated by type. A major impression 
afforded by examination of this map is that junior colleges are rather 
generally distributed over the entire country. In fact, in that year 
they were to be found in 39 of the 48 states and in the District of 
Columbia- The 9 states for which no examples of the new organization 
were reported in 1927 are Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Delaware, New Jersey, South Carolina, Montana, Wyoming, and Ne- 
vada, — 3 New England states, 2 Middle Atlantic states, 1 state in the 
South, and 3 sparsely settled Western states. In 1922 there were 11 
states without junior colleges. 


Table III. Distribution, by Sections of the Country, of the Three 
Types of Junior Colleges, 1922 and 1927 


Section 

Public 

State 

Private 

Total 

1922 

1927 

1922 

1927 

1922 

1927 

1922 

1927 

New England and 
Middle Atlantic . 

2 

3 



9 

16 

^ 11 

19 

Southern 

1 

18 

3 

12 

69 

90 

73 

120 

Mid-Western .... 

25 

54 

11 

8 

44 

66 

80 

128 

Western 

18 

30 

10 

11 

15 

17 

43 

58 

All 

46 

105 

24 

31 

137 

189 

207 

325 


A helpful basis of generalization on the distribution of junior col- 
leges, as well as on their development in the several sections of the 
country, over the five-year period, is afforded in Table III. Consid- 
ering only the data for 1927, we may note that the Mid-West leads 
in the number of public units, reporting more than half the total 
organizations of this type. It is followed in order by the West (almost 
all public units here being in California), the South, and the north- 
eastern section. No section leads at all notably as to the number of 
units on state foundations, an interesting fact being the total absence 
of units of the state type from the northeastern section. The South 
leads in the number of private units, fully half of all organizations 
of this type being reported from this section. It is followed by the 
Mid-West and at a farther distance by the western and northeastern 





Fig. 1. Map showing the location of Junior Colleges by types, 1927 
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sections. When totals of all types are considered, the Mid-West and 
South lead with approximately equal numbers, and are followed by 

the western and northeastern sections. , ,noo 

If, next, we turn our attention to the comparisons of data for 192z 
and 1927 made possible in Table III (p. 8) we may note that, when all 
types of units are considered (see last two columns), the movement 
made large proportionate gains in all sections. For the most part 
the growth of the three types in each of the sections is roughly con- 
sistent with this general increase. Among the more outstanding ex- 
ceptions are those relating to public units in the South and state units 
in the South and Mid-West. Public junior colleges in the southern 
section increased from 1, in El Paso, Texas, to 18, most of these also 
in Texas, but with scattered units elsewhere. There was also a marked 
increase in state units in this section. The only decrease in num- 
bers of units for any type was for state units in the Mid- West. The 
loss is accounted for by the discontinuance of junior colleges in the 
normal schools of Wisconsin and to some extent in other states, 
— a loss partly offset by the establishment of certain state units in 
Oklahoma. 

It was possible to obtain information concerning the year of estab- 
lishment of junior-college work for 303 of the total of 325 units in 
operation in 1927 represented in this study. These have been com- 
piled cumulatively for each type and for all types, with results as 
shown in Fig. 2. In interpreting the data presented it should be kept 
in mind that they do not include junior colleges that were in operation 
at some time during the period represented but Were discontinued 
before the school year 1926-1927. Units of the private type are shown 
to have come first on the educational scene, to have largely deter- 
mined the growth of the movement as a whole over a period of almost 
fifteen years; and to have outnumbered the other types throughout. 
The first examples of the public type made their appearance shortly 
after the opening of the century, but this type did not manifest rapid 
development until about 1914 and 1915. Since that time the rate of 
its growth has been an accelerated one. Units of the state type were 
the last to appear, and their increase has been slower than that of 
other types. Because the figure does not include junior colleges dis- 
continued before 1926, it cannot disclose the fact that the earliest 
examples of the state type were in operation in 1910 and 1911. 

Looking finally at the curve of growth for all junior colleges, we 
note that almost all of it has taken place during the last fifteen or twenty 
years. In point of fact, only 38 of the 303 units represented in the 
figure were in operation in 1912, only seventeen years ago. It would 
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be difficult to overemphasize the importance of a development of this 
rapidity. One way of stressing it may be by comparison with the 
growth and present status of colleges and universities. There are 
listed annually in the Educational Directory of the United States 



Fig. 2. Number of junior colleges of each type and all types in operation at each 
three-year interval from 1900 to 1927, inclusive 

Bureau of Education a total of from six hundred to seven hundred 
such higher institutions, not including state normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges, and junior colleges. This number includes, of course, many 
feeble four-year institutions. It represents a development extending 
over the period of approximately three centuries since the establish- 
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merit of Harvard College in 1638. For this new organization, the junior 
college, virtually within a period of fifteen to twenty years, to increase 
the count of its representatives to the number of half the total of four-year 
colleges and universities is nothing if not extraordinary. In view of 
this remarkable development it is high time that the junior college 
be taken seriously into account by all those who would shape the 
destinies of secondary and higher education in America, 

The Purposes of the Junior College 

The junior college, like other units in the system of education, has 
had a host of claims made in its behalf. So far as they are acceptable 
they may be regarded as the special functions or purposes of the new 
institution. For the sake of brevity and simplification they will be 
considered under four main heads as (1) the isthmian, (2) the democ- 
ratizing, (3) the socializing and conserving, and (4) the reorganizing 
purposes of the junior-college movement. Certain additional pur- 
poses, implicit in some of these, will be introduced during the discussion 
of the junior-college curriculum in the section next following. 

1. Extended inquiry along several lines induces the conviction that 
the strong junior college will be able to qualify on the claim that it 
will do satisfactorily the first two years of college and university work, 
that is, perform the isthmian function. "V^^ile the typical total offering 
in the new institutions does not often compare favorably with the 
range of courses available to freshmen and sophomores in colleges oi 
liberal arts, it does compare favorably with the work actually taken 
by any considerable proportion of such students, since this is much 
narrower in scope than the full range of courses listed as open to 
underclassmen. Moreover, a check of these junior-college offerings 
against the work required in two preprofessional years in law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, business, education, etc., and in the first half ol 
professional curricula usually beginning with the first college year, 
like engineering, agriculture, and home economics, promises that a 
standardization of these curricula will make it possible for a propel 
development of junior colleges to take care of the curricular needs, 
during two years, of those who contemplate entrance upon profes- 
sional careers. This conviction has the support also of the results 
of a comparison of junior-college teachers, on the one hand, witl 
those giving instruction to underclassmen in colleges and universities 
on the other, as to periods of graduate preparation, experience, teach- 
ing load, quality of instructional work in the classroom, remuneration 
and the like. Although the instructional staff of the junior college 
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lags behind that of other higher institutions in some of these respects, 
from the standpoint of the newness of the movement its present 
instructional situation is prophetic of adequacy as the junior college 
grows to maturity. Further evidence that the junior college will be 
able to perform this function of giving satisfactorily the first two 
years of work in college and university is provided in the fact that 
two comparable groups of students, the one having done two years 
of work in junior colleges and the other in a state university, have 
been found to have well-nigh equivalent records during the third 
year of attendance in higher schools. 

In one institution of unquestioned standards, Stanford University, 
to which large numbers of junior-college graduates have transferred, 
and where, therefore, it has been feasible to study this problem with 
considerable care, these graduates, as a group, have been found to 
make a gratifying record.^ Men transferring after two years in the 
junior colleges, although not doing as well during the first quarter 
after transfer as ''native Stanford men” (that is, those who have been 
in attendance there since their freshman year), manifest, on the aver- 
age, a markedly superior scholarship during remaining quarters of 
the four-year period. Women from the junior colleges did, on the 
whole, almost as well as "native Stanford women.” 

2. Under the general head of the purpose of democratizing educa- 
tional opportunities on the level of the first two college years have 
been placed such claims as ''"'rounding ouV' in the junior college the 
education of students not going on, affording training for semiprofessions, 
and popularizing higher education through lowering its cost and bringing 
it nearer the home of the student. These expand the scope of the new 
unit far beyond the first purpose, which, if the only one accepted, 
would make of the junior college little more than an isthmus connect- 
ing the mainland of elementary and high-school education with the 
peninsula of professional and advanced academic education. 

The interests of those who cannot or should not go on to higher 
levels of training will be better cared for in institutions in which these 
junior-college years are terminal than in those where in the nature 
of things they are looked upon as preliminary to and selective for 
higher levels, and where the focus of attention is on curricula four 
or more years in length. From the standpoint of the right of the less 
capable students to complete college and university curricula four 
to eight years in length, the large-scale elimination now characteristic 
of our higher institutions is not entirely without justification. It is 

4 Walter C. Eells. Records of Junior-College Transfers in the University. School 
Review, 37: 187-197, March, 1929. 
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only when it is faced by our American aspirations for democracy of 
educational opportunity that this elimination, with its accompanying 
ruthless disruptions of life plans, appears intolerable, especially as 
few, if any, of those eliminated fall below in mental caliber the mid- 
point of our literate white draft during the World War. Without 
reorganization along junior-college lines the present rising tide of 
popular education is certain to increase the extent of elimination and 
the proportion of young people taking parts of truncated curricula, 
— for example, loose ends of elementary foreign language and supra- 
arithmetical mathematics prescribed as preliminary to further educa- 
tion to which students forced out do not attain. 

For similar reasons we cannot expect our colleges and universities 
to develop opportunities for education in the semiprofessions, — occu- 
pations the period of training for which will terminate with junior- 
college years. Nor could students in large numbers in such higher 
institutions be induced to enter upon such curricula if offered, be- 
cause of the loss of caste in aspiring to less than the highest available 
and aimed at by other students in the same institution. This would 
be true no matter how appropriate such training might be to the 
individual or how serviceable to society at large. When sufficient 
allowance is made for the fact that, in these earlier stages of growth 
of the movement, junior-college authorities, like those in charge of 
the high schools of a quarter of a century ago, are endeavoring first 
to perform satisfactorily the isthmian function, we are warranted in 
characterizing the beginnings made along semiprofessional lines as 
genuinely propitious, even though these beginnings are not now very 
extended. 

The claim of popularization of these years of higher education 
through lower cost and nearness to the home of the student is well 
supported by the strikingly lessened expense of attendance where 
students live at home ; the increased proportions of the populations 
enrolled in the first two years of college work in communities with 
local higher institutions ; and, most critical test of all, the actually 
larger proportions, as compared with other higher institutions, of 
those from lower economic levels who attend the public junior college. 

3. The grounds for the faith that the junior college exercises con- 
serving and socializing influences in ways now impossible in larger 
higher institutions are to be found in the younger age at which par- 
ents are willing to. intrust their sons and daughters to the former 
because they can live at home while in attendance, in the smaller 
total enrollments tending to prevent the "depersonalization” of the 
educational process now far too characteristic of the larger schools, 
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and in the better opportunities for laboratory practice in leadership 
in extracurricular activities made possible in the junior college by 
the absence of upperclassmen, who in the other higher institutions 
tend to monopolize the functions of leaders. 

4. The far-reaching reorganization which is disclosed by any thor- 
oughgoing investigation of tendencies in higher education during the 
past century has come upon our secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities so gradually and imperceptibly that there is little general 
consciousness of its profound character and of the timeliness of the 
advent of the junior college. 


Institution 


Amhepst 

i82T-31 

Bowdoin 
1810 - 17 

Daetmouth 

1800-04 

Harvard 

1829 

Harvard 

1910 

Minnesota 

1921 


youn^GP youn^epj 


Per Cent 
50 


100 



Fig. 3. Percentages of freshmen entering five institutions at different periods who 
were 15^ years of age or younger and 16^ years of age or younger. (Black, 15i years 
or younger ; black and shaded combined, Ifil- years or younger) 


c. To illustrate one significant fact of change, the advancing age of 
the college entrant, it may be said that during the half century from 
1830 to 1880 the average age of Harvard freshmen increased by fully 
two years, — the period covered by the junior college (see Fig. 3). 
There were comparable increases in age in other New England colleges. 

h. During three fourths of a century the scope of admission require- 
ments expanded from the approximate equivalent of seven or eight 
present-day units to twice the number, or by two years of work. This 
is in harmony with the advance in age. 

c. This increment was largely inherited from the college curriculum 
in which subjects and courses experienced a steady depression to lower 
and lower levels (see Table IV). For instance, beginning algebra and 
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geometry, prescribed for college freshmen until long past the middle 
of the last century, became materials of instruction in the high school ; 
and general chemistry and physics, formerly required of college jun- 
iors and seniors, are now available, in enhanced rather than diluted 
form, to students of the same classification in the lower school. The 
only subjects not being depressed were Latin and Greek. The down- 
ward shift is so notable as at first to seem hardly credible. What a 
sound basis they have who refer to the high school as the "people’s 
coUege”! 

Table IV. Years in which Certain College Subjects were given 
IN Amherst, Williams, and Yale at Intervals from 1825 to 1920 * 


Date of Issue of Catalogue 


Subject 

1825 

1845 

1865 

1885 

1905 

1920 

Homer 

1,3 

1, 1, 1 

1, 1, 1 

1, 1,1 

1, 1, 1 

1, 1, 1 

Beginning French 

3 

2, 3,3 

2, 3,3 

2,3 

1, 1, 1 

1, 1,1 

English grammar 

1,1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

English literature 

— 

— 

3, 4,4 

2, 3, 4 

1, 2, 2 

1, 1, 2 

Arithmetic 

1, 1, 1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Elementary algebra 

1, 1, 1 

1, 1, 1 

1, 1 

1 

— 

— 

Trigonometry 

2, 2,2 

2, 2,2 

1, 1,2 

1, 1, 1 

1, 1,1 

1, 1, 1 

Analytic geometry 

— 

3 

1, 2,2 

2,2 

1, 2,2 

1, 1, 1 

Physics or natural philosophy . 

3,3 

3, 3,3 

2, 3,3 

3,3 

1, 2,2 

1, 1,2 

General chemistry 

3,4 

3, 3,4 

3, 3,3 

2, 2,4 

1, 1,2 

1, 1,2 

Zoology or natural history . . . 

4 

3, 4,4 

3, 3,4 

2, 3,3 

2,2 

2 

Geology 

4 

4,4 

3, 4,4 

3, 4,4 

3, 3,3 

2,3 

Psychology or mental philosophy 

4,4 

4, 4, 4 i 

4, 4, 4 

3,4 i 

2, 3,3 

2, 2 3 

Economics (political economy) . 

4 

3, 4, 4 

3, 4, 4 

3, 4, 4 

2, 3,3 

2, 2, 3 


d. The organization of college curricula has undergone far-reaching 
modification in harmony with the changes already noted. Fully 
prescribed curricula were the rule a hundred years ago. Along in 
the fifties and sixties came some measure of option, which increased 
in proportion until toward the end of the nineteenth century, when 
everything was elective excepting certain courses in freshman and 
sophomore years. 

e. Out of this curricular chaos emerged the major system operative 
in junior and senior years and now all but universal in our colleges ; 
and whatever may be the intentions of college authorities in prescrib- 
ing the major, it is usually selected by the student in terms of his 
occupational plan. 

5 The figure means that the subject was listed for freshmen ; the figure '^2” 

means that the subject was listed for sophomores ; etc. 
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/. But these are not the only concessions being made to the demand 
for making occupational the upper portions of collegiate training, as 
may be judged by the fact that almost three fourths of the catalogues 
of institutions of the small-college type divulge, on examination, one 
or more modifications, such as preprofessional curricula two or three 
years in length and strong departments offering majors or curricula in 
professional lines, such as business administration, engineering, and 
home economics. 

g. All these changes have been accompanied during the last third 
of a century by a shift of enrollment that has made the higher insti- 
tution of university and polytechnic type, from the standpoint of 
total registration, the dominant one; that is slowly but unmistak- 
ably making of the separate college (at least in the Middle West), as 
determined by the length of stay of its students, more and more a 
junior college, while at the same time proportionate registration 
in the third and fourth years in the university is increasing ; and that 
finds a declining proportion of men in the upper years of the liberal- 
arts unit in the university. 

These changes, from the advancing age of the college student to 
the shift of enrollment, are all of a piece, — links in a single chain 
of evidence. All lead to the conclusion of the appropriateness of a 
junior-college line of cleavage somewhere near the middle of the four- 
year college period, with junior-college years as the concluding period 
of general education, and the third college year as the point of beginning 
specialization. 

The inheritance by the high school of courses formerly given only 
in the college leads one to expect a large amount of overlapping in 
the curricula. The expectation is fully corroborated by the results 
of careful inquiry, — a fact which gives additional support to ac- 
ceptance of the reorganizing purpose of the junior college. This 
duplication may be looked at in two ways. In the first of these, the 
two institutions concerned give courses that are more or less iden- 
tical, such as beginning modem foreign language and first courses 
in chemistry. The large degree of identity argues that the division 
between high-school and college work is arbitrary and illogical, that 
our present boundary line between schools cuts across a field of 
learning essentially inseparable. In addition to the duplication of 
courses there is actual repetition, by the individual student in the 
college, of subject matter that he has already covered in the high 
school. The extent of this repetition during the first two college 
years has been estimated, after investigation, at a sixth to a fifth 
of the student’s high-school work. Much of this is waste and arises 
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primarily from the fact that the courses are taken in two separate 
institutions, the upper of which is not sufficiently cognizant of what 
is going forward in the lower. Avoidance of repetition and the work- 
ing out of a reorganization of courses bringing with them proper 
sequences cannot come until all work of a similar sort is, through 
junior-college reorganization, brought into a single unit of the edu- 
cational system. 

The Curriculum of the Junior College ® 

One may raise the question, at the outset of this brief discussion 
of the junior-college curriculum, whether it should be from the stand- 
point of the immediate needs faced by those now administering 
junior-college units or from the standpoint of the need for a long- 
time curriculum policy directed toward a more remote but more 
fundamental solution of the problem. The writer will be sufficiently 
presumptuous to include references to both issues, moving by a 
progression of steps from the first to the second. In this considera- 
tion he will deal primarily with the problem of the junior-college 
curriculum as it confronts those in charge of junior colleges of the 
three types concerning which data were reported in the first section 
of this chapter. However, some reference will be made to the prob- 
lem in junior colleges which are divisions of four-year colleges or 
universities. 

During this consideration of curriculum issues as they pertain to 
the junior college the main divisions of purposes as just generalized 
will be dominant, even though they may not be specifically men- 
tioned at every possible point in the discussion. In addition the 
recognition in junior-college curricula of certain other purposes will 
be considered, — purposes which are implicit rather than expressly 
mentioned in the broad generalizations already made and which are 
likely to come clearly into the light when one sets out on the specific 
task of organizing the curriculum for students on this level. These 
corollarial purposes are suggested, even if not always unequivocally 
stated, in certain additional materials gleaned from the announce- 
ments of junior-college divisions of imiversities. 

The procedure used in canvassing the immediate curriculum needs 
of junior colleges has been that of tabulating the offerings and pre- 
scriptions in the first two years of (1) a large number of arts col- 
leges, most of these institutions being of the small-college type but 

s This section is based on an article by the author bearing the title *'The Junior- 
College Curriculum*' and published in the School Review, November, 1927. 
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a considerable proportion being arts colleges in universities, and of 
(2) preprofessional curricula and professional curricula, beginning 
usually with the first college year. This canvass is clearly in the 
interests of the isthmian purpose of the junior college as this was 
generalized in the foregoing section. The first glance at the results 
of this analysis as compared with the offerings in public and private 
junior colleges was unfavorable to the junior colleges, the average 
offering, both as a whole and for most of the subject groups in the 
first two years of the arts colleges, being far in excess of that in the 
junior colleges. For instance, the average number of semester hours 
available in the separate arts colleges was 319; in arts colleges in 
universities, 532. The averages for public and private junior colleges 
were 255 and 192 semester hours respectively. 

However, this method of comparison left out of account the fact 
that large proportions of courses listed in the college and university 
catalogues as being open to sophomores were seldom or never taken 
by students of this classification. The bearing of this on the arts 
offering actually needed in the junior college may be sensed from a 
supplementary study made of the work taken during their first two 
years by two hundred students in the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts of the University of Minnesota who were selected at 
random. These students pursued courses extending over a range 
of 714 semester hours ^ of different courses. Of this range of work 
more than one half (about 361 semester hours) was in courses taken 
by 2 per cent or less of the students. This leaves less than one half 
(about 353 semester hours) which was taken with greater frequency. 
The significance of all this is in the fact that if the courses taken by 
the 2 per cent or less of the students had not been made available 
to them as freshmen or sophomores, the curricular service to the 
group as a whole would have suffered little, if any, serious restriction. 
Moreover, the offering made available to these students in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is much wider than is typical of colleges generally. 

On the basis of the analysis and the courses found to be offered 
most frequently in colleges of arts the writer proposed, at the time 
the work was first completed, a justifiable minimum offering in junior 
colleges for the purpose in question (solving the immediate curricu- 
lum problems of the new organization), including courses in English 
and public speaking, foreign language, mathematics, science, the 

7 The unit of credit in the University of Minnesota is the quarter-hour of credit, 
which is the equivalent of two thirds of a semester hour. To make the report 
more readily intelligible to those accustomed to the semester plan, the amounts 
of credit represented have been converted into semester hours. 
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social subjects, and psychology and philosophy, and totaling 225 se- 
mester hours. It was estimated that an offering of this range was 
warranted for the arts students in a junior-college unit of from 150 
to 200 students, the working minimum number found desirable for 
colleges. There was no assumption that this suggested offering 
would meet all the needs of all junior colleges. On the contrary it was 
definitely stated that the list was presented not as one to be defended 
against all other proposals but as one likely to meet the legitimate 
range of needs and interests of liberal-arts students. The actual 
offering must vary from junior college to junior college as these in- 
stitutions endeavor to meet the requirements of colleges and univer- 
sities to which their graduates transfer. Where these graduates 
transfer exclusively or almost exclusively to a single higher institu- 
tion (for example, the state university in the state of location of such 
a junior college), the task is relatively simple, since it means the 
offering only of courses aimed at being the equivalents of those offered 
in this institution. For the junior college whose students transfer to 
a number of different higher institutions the problem of setting up an 
adequate arts offering and of distributing students among the courses 
is much more complex. It requires a careful comparative study of 
the requirements during the first two years of all such higher insti- 
tutions to which the students are likely to transfer. For those in 
charge of such a junior college a minimum desirable arts offering 
worked out after the manner which has been described should be 
helpful as a point of departure. 

Consideration of the immediate curriculum problem of the junior 
college as it relates to the provision of preprofessional work or the 
work of the first two years of professional curricula beginning with 
the first college year may be approached by reporting briefly the 
results of an analysis of a total of 230 curricula distributed among 
the eighteen professional fields listed in Table V. These curricula 
were analyzed as to specific "general” and "special” courses and 
as to the number of semester hours of coiurse work in these two clas- 
sifications. Under general courses were grouped most prescribed 
work in English, foreign language, mathematics through calculus, 
most courses in the social studies (including only the first course in 
economics), philosophy and psychology, and all courses in "pure” 
science. Here were counted also all elective portions of curricula 
where these may be selected from nonspecial fields. In the second 
class were placed all such materials in the fields named as bore evi- 
dence of being for special groups or were clearly "applied” courses, 
such as business English, mathematics of investment, agricultural. 
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chemistry, and educational psychology. Here also were placed all 
courses in commerce in advance of the first course in economics. By 
far the larger proportion of special courses, however, was made up 
of work in such special fields as pharmacy, education, agriculture, 
home economics, and engineering. 


Table V.® Average Numbers of Semester-Hours of General and 
Special Work required in the Two Years of Preprofessional Cur- 
ricula AND in the First Two Years of Professional Curricula 


Professions 

General 

Courses 

Special 

Courses 

1, Law 

52.8 

1.0 

2. Medicine 

60.0 

0.0 

3. Dentistry (two years) 

64.2 

0.3 

4. Dentistry (one year) 

30.4 

0.0 

5. Nursing 

58.2 

3.6 

6. Pharmacy 

1 32.4 

31.2 

7. Education 

58.3 

2.3 

8. Commerce 

47.1 

12.6 

9. Journalism 

53.8 

6.7 

10. Agriculture 

39.1 

29.0 

11. Forestry 

36,4 

34.0 

12. Home economics 

40.6 

23.6 

13, Civil engineering 

44.1 

23.5 

14. Electrical engineering 

45.2 

23.1 

15. Mechanical engineering 

43.9 

24.4 

16. Chemical engineering 

52.4 

14.2 

17. Chemistry 

62.8 

4.5 

18. Mining 

48.8 

21.9 

19. Architecture 

33.3 

33.8 


Practically without exception what has been classed as general in 
Table V is comprehended by the minimum liberal-arts offering already 
referred to as being suggested for junior colleges. This means that 
all general portions of these preprofessional requirements could be 
met by an offering of the sort proposed, the residual problem in meet- 
ing all the requirements of any particular preprofessional field being 
that of providing the special content. 

It is apparent that in some of these fields, such as law, medicine, 
dentistry, education, commerce, and chemistry, no serious obstacle 
would appear to keep the junior college from making all necessary 
work available. In other fields the offering in the junior college 

8 Table II on page 52 of the author*s **The Junior-College Movement'’ (Ginn 
and Company, 1925). 
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would need to go far beyond the arts offering referred to. This would 
be especially true in such fields as pharmacy, agriculture, forestry, 
home economics, and the engineering specializations, inclusive of the 
related lines of mining and architecture. How to meet these curricu- 
lum needs constitutes one of the most perplexing of junior-college 
problems. The universal acceptance of the junior-college idea will 
make a solution imperative. It is the belief of the writer that this 
same universal acceptance will make solution possible by providing 
in junior colleges enrollments large enough to justify offering the 
work. Moreover, with the more common availability of opportunities 
of education on the junior-college level it is almost certain that the 
first two years of curricula in lines requiring considerable special 
material will move in the direction of more general content, as is 
already true in the case of the older professions. 

It is well to point out again the fact that the description here pro- 
vided is in terms of typical requirements rather than in terms of vari- 
ations from the typical. The fact of variation complicates, for those 
in charge of junior colleges, the task of offering and recommending 
courses to meet the requirements of a number of different higher in- 
stitutions. For the junior colleges whose students transfer exclusively 
or almost exclusively to a single higher institution the task is much 
simpler. On account of the desirability of freedom of transfer from 
acceptable junior colleges to any higher institution of merit where 
advanced preparation for professional work is given, there is need, of 
course, of a better standardization of curricula in many of the special 
fields. 

There is little occasion at this point to consider the immediate 
curriculum problem of the junior-college years in the four-year college 
or university. The only institutions for which it would be important 
are those a large proportion of whose students transfer to other higher 
institutions at the end of the first or second college year. 

It should hardly be necessary to repeat that the suggestions so far 
made concerning the junior-college curriculum are for immediate 
service, in discharging the isthmian obligations of the junior-college 
unit. They cannot be regarded as elements in a long-time policy of 
curriculum adjustment on the junior-college level. To develop such 
a policy it will be necessary to arrive at the purposes of junior-college 
education in the more comprehensive terms already summarized and 
now to be extended by corollary. 

In reconsidering the purposes of the junior college for use in formu- 
lating a curriculum policy for this new institution we may select for 
our point of departure the published statements concerning such 
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junior-college divisions as had been instituted in universities up to a 
few years ago. It has doubtless already been inferred by the reader 
that this point of departure is especially appropriate in view of the 
efforts of junior colleges to reproduce the work in these junior-college 
divisions and in view of the influence of higher institutions on the 
standardization of junior colleges which are not parts of universi- 
ties. Usually only persons connected with standard higher institu- 
tions have to do with this standardization. It must, however, be 
admitted that the opportunities for studying the purposes of the 
junior division are rather restricted, — first, because the number of 
these divisions in universities is not large (being now, the writer 
believes, only eight), and, secondly, because there is little in print 
concerning them. Although faculty committees which consider and 
recommend the institution of these divisions may be verbose enough 
in committee session, the reports which are made and accepted are 
in the form regarded as reproducible in the college catalogue, and 
the catalogue of the American college is seldom known to indulge 
itself in expressing the philosophy of the institution. Much of the 
philosophy to be gleaned from it must be caught by implication from 
regulations rather than from express statement. 

Three of six official bulletins dealing with the junior division which 
the writer had occasion to examine seem to have aimed at stating its 
purpose in some way other than to say that it includes the first two 
years of the college. These three stress at least one function in com- 
mon, although this is differently expressed in each instance. In 
Stanford University the aim is 'Ho introduce the student to funda- 
mental fields of human interest'’; in the University of California 
'Ht is expected that the student . . . will make an effort to establish a 
basis for that breadth of culture which will give him a realization of 
the methods and results of some of the more important types of intel- 
lectual endeavor, and a mental perspective that will aid him in 
reaching sound judgment"; and in the University of Washington 
the aim is "to contribute to a broad general training in preparation 
for the advanced work of the upper division." The bulletin for the 
University of Washington goes on to say that the aim of the require- 
ments is "to supplement the work of the high school ... to secure for 
the student a knowledge of a wide range of subjects, to distribute 
his knowledge over the fundamental fields. To this end the high 
school and college are viewed as essentially a unit." 

1. An inference that may be drawn from these quotations is that 
one purpose of the junior-college division is related to general education 
as contrasted with specialized training. The acceptance of this ob- 
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jective has the support of opinions frequently expressed concerning 
the purpose of the junior-college years and of the facts on the trend 
of reorganization in higher education which were summarized above. 
The word general'' here has little positive connotation. It tells us 
merely that the training during this period is to be wwspecialized. 
We have need of positive particularization of this large general 
purpose. This has not been adequately accomplished. There is an 
approach to unanimity on this score for the high-school years below, 
with which the junior-college years have been shown to have much 
in common. Secondary-school aims, as proposed, increasingly include 
as general elements training for one's civic-social-moral relationships 
broadly conceived, training for the proper use of leisure, and training 
for healthful living. There is no reason to believe that these are not 
just as acceptable for the junior-college years. To accept them and 
to attempt to realize them on this level would give direction to the 
curriculum in the junior-college years with respect to this composite 
purpose of providing general training. 

2. A second purpose of the jimior division, although proposed 
neither by direct statement in the bulletins nor in the generalization 
of purposes of the foregoing section, may be inferred from a recurring 
type of regulation relating to quali-quantitative standards of work 
required for advancement from the lower to the upper division within 
the university. In The University of Chicago the student is advanced 
to the senior college when he has completed majors of work with 
at least 32 grade points." Similar to this quali-quantitative require- 
ment is the one in the University of Minnesota which insists on the 
completion of '"90 credits and 90 honor points" for promotion to the 
senior college. Somewhat different but of the same general import 
is the requirement in the University of Nebraska which says : " If 
the sixty hours of work required for the'completion of the lower divi- 
sion is not completed in the first five semesters of attendance, the 
student is automatically dropped from the university unless extension 
of time be granted by the Senate Scholarship Committee.” All these 
regulations seem intended to operate as scholastic hurdles which must 
be taken for advancement to the upper unit. Implicit here is what 
may be referred to as the selective purpose of the lower unit. 

3. Reference to this purpose of selection for higher levels of train- 
ing calls to mind by contrast a service not expressed or implicit in 
the bulletins on the junior division referred to, but one which was 
set forth in the generalization in the foregoing section. ’ It is, how- 
ever, a purpose which has large significance for the junior-college 
curriculum. This is what has been referred to as the democratizing 
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purpose, — the function of adapting the work on this level to the 
wide range of ability represented among those now knocking for 
entrance at the doors of institutions offering the work, including 
many students of less ability than those who formerly sought en- 
trance to our colleges. It will doubtless be observed that the accept- 
ance of this purpose is a direct challenge of the policy of institutions 
in which a selective barrier is set up for admission to the freshman 
year. The high school below faces this problem in a more accentuated 
degree than does the college. Nothing the college or the high school 
can do will effectively stem the tide; it is heaped up by forces too 
profound for them to attempt to control. To be sure, the individual 
college or secondary school may decide to exclude students in this 
or that portion of the distribution of ability in the schools lower 
down, but it is thereby merely shifting the burden to other institu- 
tions and is, in effect, announcing that it has no concern with the 
great problem of American education, — the problem of an ade- 
quately popularized education. This issue is made to stand out when 
one recalls that the college in its first two years and the high school 
are chiefly concerned with general education. The problem is a dif- 
ferent one at the point where specialization and professional training 
begin, — typically at about the junior year in college, — since stand- 
ards for success in these can be more easily and unequivocally estab- 
lished. Who is able to tell us the minimum standard to set for general 
education? It will not suffice for a popularized general education to 
establish as standard, as is now done, either .the ability to succeed 
in advanced specialization on the senior-college level or in college 
work on the junior-college level as this work is now being administered. 

This popularization of the last years of our full period of general 
education, the years represented in the two-year junior college, will 
call for either the radical modification of subjects and content known 
to have high selective value or their elimination as universal require- 
ments. This change has been on the way for some time in both the 
high school and the lower years of the college, but it has made greater 
headway in the high school. 

Discharging this obligation of adapting the work to the ability of 
the student is in no sense to be regarded as a relinquishment of stand- 
ards if standards come to be properly defined as insistence that the 
student work up to the limit of his ability. It does imply, neverthe- 
less, a differentiation of standards for students of different abilities. 
In this way we shall not be lowering standards for the more capable 
students now enrolled ; in fact, we shall be holding them to a higher 
quality of performance than is possible without this discrimination. 
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In proposing this democratizing service of the junior college in the 
section above, dealing with its purposes, mention was made of train- 
ing for semiprofessions, that is, for occupations the training for which 
would be completed on the junior-college level. It has already been 
stated that, as regards the duration of the full period of preparation, 
these occupations would lie somewhere between the skilled trades 
and clerical work below and the indubitable professions above, which 
now require four or more years of training beyond the high school. 
We know less than we should about occupations on this semiprofes- 
sional level. To be sure, there are already outcroppings to be noted, 
both of the occupations themselves and of training opportunities in 
preparation for them. The writer found large numbers of deans and 
heads of departments in engineering, commerce, and agriculture con- 
ceding the place of such occupations. We shall need a great deal of 
job analysis of occupations before most of them are definitely located 
and before curricula in preparation for them can be provided in our 
junior colleges. It may be taken for granted that the problems of 
planning the terminal general education and the training for semi- 
professions are among the largest in the field of the junior-college 
curriculum, as well as among the most significant. The writer enter- 
tains the belief that most of the attempts to solve them will be made 
in the junior colleges rather than in the first two years, or junior 
divisions, of colleges and universities. One may hope, however, that 
those in charge of the latter will be sympathetic with efforts at solu- 
tion, and will cooperate in these efforts. It is even likely that some 
may undertake related experiments. 

4. There is another purpose to be inferred from some of the state- 
ments already quoted from bulletins on junior divisions, a purpose 
corollarial to others that are being reviewed here and one which 
likewise has large meaning for the curriculum in the junior-college 
years. Consideration of this purpose may be introduced by requoting 
portions of two of the statements appearing in these bulletins on 
junior divisions of universities. In Stanford University the junior 
division aims introduce the student to fundamental fields of human 
interest''; in the University of California 'Mt is expected that the 
student . . . will make an effort to establish a basis for that breadth 
of culture which will give him a realization of the methods and results 
of some of the more important types of intellectual endeavor." ® 

It seems to the writer that these statements were anticipative of 
the present movement for orientation in the lower years of the higher 
institutions, — a movement which has been making rather astonish- 
8 The italics are those of the present writer, not of the original bulletins. 
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ing strides in recent years. Although the objectives of orientation 
courses may vary from department to department and from institu- 
tion to institution, they seem always to contain a reference to the 
kind of service indicated in the statements quoted, to afford the stu- 
dent some acquaintance and contact with certain large subject fields 
rather than with special and partial aspects of these fields, as has 
been the too frequent practice in first college courses. Among other 
values it provides the student a better basis for the selection of spe- 
cialized and more advanced courses in related fields. It has been 
found that students often mention this value of such courses. Obvi- 
ously this is a guidance value, and it likewise has important implications 
for the junior-college curriculum. 

The writer cannot refrain from pointing out, in passing, that the 
college was not the first of our educational institutions to offer such 
courses. Junior high schools have made them available over a period 
of years, although they have been called exploratory, try-out, or 
general courses rather than orientation courses. As a matter of inter- 
est it may be mentioned that members of college faculties can be 
found who advocate orientation courses in college but frown upon 
the effort to give exploratory or general courses in schools below, 
although courses of this type may properly be regarded as more 
valuable on lower levels of training than on upper levels. 

It has been indicated that one of the purposes of the junior divi- 
sions of universities, to be inferred from the regulations made for 
their administration, is selection. This is, of course, one phase oj 
guidance. Orientation is a constructive addition to this guidance 
service of the junior-college years. To be democratized to the extent 
essential to democratized curricula and to the acceptance of the flood 
of youth now pouring into the early college years, the concept and 
the service must be correspondingly broadened. Instead of restrict- 
ing our efforts to selection only, we must substitute for it what Suzzallo 
refers to as distribution. In speaking of certain changes taking place 
in our lower schools he states that a new motive "'has transmuted 
the older and more or less subconscious function of selection and 
rejection of students into the contemporaneous and quite conscious 
policy of distributing school attendants more effectively within the 
complex ramifications of the modem school system.” Distribution 
is so much more in keeping with the spirit of a popularized and de- 
mocratized education than is selection, that one is easily tempted 
to use more than the space allotted to a presentation in order to stop 
and dilate upon it. We cannot take space even to refer to its curricular 
meaning, any more than has been done through mention of orientation. 
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Other purposes pregnant with meaning for the junior-college curric- 
ulum might be passed in review if space permitted. Those so far 
discussed may be regarded as illustrating the nature of the major 
problems represented. Instead of continuing with the list it is desir- 
able to take up briefly, once more, a relationship which, if it is not 
taken into account, must make any study of curriculum problems 
in the new unit only partial. This relationship is that of the junior- 
college years to the high-school years below, a relationship dis- 
cussed in the concluding paragraphs of the section dealing with the 
purposes of the junior college, in which we discussed the overlapping 
of high-school and college work. 

This overlapping makes almost preposterous any consideration of 
the junior-college curriculum without at the same time taking into 
account what is going forward or should go forward in the high-school 
years. In fact, it becomes increasingly apparent that the curriculum 
of the whole period must be considered as a unit and worked out as 
such, and that we are merely temporizing when we try to map out 
a training program for the two junior-college years alone. 

It is partly a consciousness of the essential unity of the curriculum 
problem on the two levels that has led to the advocacy of the integra- 
tion of the junior college and the upper years of the high school, and 
to the proposal for a redistribution of years in the school system so 
as to encourage this integration. Out of this has come the specific 
advocacy, by some, of what is referred to as the ''six-four-four'’ 
organization of public education, with six years in the elementary 
school, four years instead of three in the junior high school, and four 
years in the combined senior high school and junior college. Examples 
of this organization are already appearing, and the establishment of 
others is under consideration. Whatever may be the actual distri- 
bution of years among the several units of the school system, it seems 
desirable to integrate junior-college and high-school work in some way 
for the sake of proper curriculum development. 

Efforts at such curriculum integration are more likely to be at- 
tended by success where all the years of work are under single rather 
than separate control, as is the case in public-school systems extend- 
ing through the junior-college years. One may judge from the rate 
of development reported at the beginning of this article that this 
promises in time to be the dominant place of provision of the work 
on the present junior-college level. Obstacles to integration will be 
greatest where the work is given in institutions without official obli- 
gations to each other, as in public high schools and in colleges and 
universities. Here, where the tradition has been one of separation. 
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extraordinary efforts will need to be made on cooperative enterprises 
aiming at curriculum integration. 

It is too early to make predictions concerning the exact nature, 
organization, and content of the curriculum of the junior college of 
the future. The whole movement is still so new that we have had 
little experience with it and have therefore made few investigational 
excursions into the curriculum problems involved. Now that we have 
the units in operation, it should be possible to begin to carry on 
experimental studies that will afford a better basis both of practice 
and of prediction. Projects similar to those being carried on in the 
laboratory schools in the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, in Stephens College in Missouri (where the effort is made 
to set up a junior-college curriculum with the present third high- 
school year as the first college year, which is given over largely to a 
program of orientation courses), and in the Pasadena High School and 
Junior College must be extended to other institutions. 

At the same time it seems possible, even in these early stages of the 
movement, to descry the larger forces that will determine the general 
outlines of the development. It seems certain that we shall need in 
time to forsake the mere reproduction, in the junior college, of the 
courses and curriculums now being given in the first two years of 
colleges and universities. Doubtless junior colleges will continue 
to afford opportunities to round out general education and to pursue 
preprofessional curriculums, but the scope of their functions will 
extend beyond this relatively restricted service. Just as the high 
schools below are tending to do, junior colleges will serve better and 
better the needs of a much larger proportion of youth than those 
merely who are to proceed to the higher levels of training. More than 
this, the entire program of training in the junior-college years, both 
of those who will continue in college and of those who will not, win 
be knit up with the work of the school years below, of which it seems 
logically a part. 

Additional Problems of the Junior College 

There is no assumption that all possible issues relating to the junior 
college are comprehended by the treatment in the foregoing sections 
of the chapter, which have been concerned, respectively, with the 
recent growth and present status, the purposes, and the curriculum 
of the institution. There are, to be sure, a host of additional unsolved 
problems, since no institution so new could have progressed far 
toward the solution of the wide variety of problems with which every 
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school is faced. Among those concerning which little or nothing has 
been said in the chapter are problems relating to organization, hous- 
ing and equipment, teaching and administrative staff, location and 
maintenance of junior-coliege units, and entrance requirements.^® The 
only aspect of the organizational problem that has been considered 
is the need of effecting the integration of junior-college with high- 
school years. Too little attention has been given, in writings on the 
junior college, to important issues relating to material aspects, that 
is, to provisions for space, laboratory equipment, libraries, and the 
like. The great importance to any educational institution of an in- 
structional and administrative staff adequate in all essential respects 
need not be argued. Too little attention has been given to questions 
of where and how best to locate junior colleges in order best to serve 
the potential student body, while questions of financial resources and 
expenditures are in some respects still even to be raised, to say nothing 
of having been answered. 

Because it is a subject that will be dealt with in other chapters 
in considering the other types of education with which this book is 
concerned, it seems desirable to address a word to the problem 
of entrance requirements to the junior college. In this connection 
the first practices that come to mind are the traditional ones of 
requiring fifteen or sixteen units of work, or graduation from high 
school, or both. These were in effect the practices which standard- 
izing agencies demanded during the earlier stages in the development 
of the junior college. It is probably to be conceded that these prac- 
tices are as necessary to be followed for junior divisions of universities 
as for types of higher institutions such as four-year colleges not being 
administered in two divisions, that is, junior and senior divisions. 
There has been some movement away from it, however, where junior 
colleges which are parts of city school systems maintained in associa- 
tion with high schools are concerned. Even standards for junior 
colleges applied by certain of the standardizing agencies like state 
universities and regional associations have looked with favor on a 
modification of the usual college-entrance requirements along this 
line, at least to the extent of permitting students with fourteen units 
of credit to be registered in specific college courses for which they 
have the necessary prerequisites. This practice is permitted so as to 
bring about a better articulation of the high school and junior college 

Most of these matters are dealt with in the author’s ''The Junior-College 
Movement” (Ginn and Company, 1925) and "The Junior College” (University 
pf Minnesota Press, 1924). 
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as now administered, and at the same time to make it possible for 
the student to progress consistently in his school career. 

Another basis of admission sometimes used has to do with the 
quality of work done by the candidate in his high-school work below, 
as when the high-school graduate must offer for admission to the 
junior college or for admission to certain curricula in the junior col- 
lege a specified minimum number of high-school units in which he 
received marks of A or B, or when his average mark should place 
him in the upper two thirds of his high-school graduating class. A 
variant of the former plan is followed in certain junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia in which two curricula are made available, — one for those 
having the minimum number of ''recommended units” (with marks 
of A or B) leading to the "junior certificate” admitting to the upper 
division of the University of California or other institution, and the 
other for those not having this minimum number and leading to the 
"junior diploma,” which does not carry this privilege. This arrange- 
ment is sometimes accompanied by the opportunity to transfer, dur- 
ing attendance in the junior college, from the "diploma” to the 
"certificate” status after the attainment of a specified minimum 
quality of work. 

After the desirable integration of the first two college years in 
junior colleges associated with the high-school years below has been 
achieved, as in the plan now frequently proposed, and sometimes put 
in operation, of developing a senior unit including the last two years 
of the high school and the junior-college years, even greater freedom 
than that just referred to will be appropriate. When this integration 
is consummated, the same latitude in this regard will be desirable as 
now obtains within effectively administered four-year high schools 
or four-year colleges. These do not now allow indiscriminate selection 
by fourth-year students of courses ordinarily taken by first-year stu- 
dents, or by first-year students of courses typically pursued only 
by third-year and fourth-year students. Similar safeguards may well 
be put in operation in the integrated senior unit of the new secondary 
school, but they will not proscribe, as conventional standards now 
do, the taking of courses typically available for students in the thir- 
teenth grade by students in the grade immediately below. Differences 
between students one or two grades apart in classification will not 
warrant such a rigid administration of courses. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

By W. W. Charters, Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University 

The College not Independent 

The college is not independent ; it belongs to the university organi- 
zation. Whether it be the hand or the heart of the university, its rela- 
tion to the whole enterprise of the education of later adolescence is 
intimate and organic. Its graduates, like those of the professional 
schools, must earn a living, and this consideration has a profound 
influence upon the departments within the college whether these be 
nascent professional schools or not. Moreover, graduates of profes- 
sional schools are in need of that liberal education which raises them 
from the status of professional men to men with a profession. Then, 
too, university administrators usually place in the college those fun- 
damental service subjects that the professional schools require students 
to master before beginning the technical courses, in which training is 
given for the occupations. 

Nor is the curriculum of the so-called small college which has 
developed no professional schools, independent of these influences. 
Continuous vocational pressure is being exerted to expand this depart- 
ment or that to meet professional needs. Departments of economics 
tend to become anonymous colleges of commerce, and departments of 
English sometimes develop courses which are schools of journalism 
in all but name. Courses in the junior college are- so constructed that 
those who later enter schools of law or medicine will '‘lose no time.” 
Everywhere the college is a part of a larger educational agency whose 
function is to prepare its students for life. 

An analysis of what is included in preparation for life is simplified if 
two phases of life are considered separately : professional life and 
extraprofessional life. The typical American youth follows a vocation. 
He who does not fails to enjoy the respect of his fellows. In our times 
the mere possession of wealth does not excuse a young man from being 
a producer, and increasingly young women are required by public 
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opinion, as well as by their own desires, to do something useful,’’ 
if only temporarily between the time of graduation from college and 
entrance upon the occupation of home-making. Consequently it 
would seem that any system of higher education which prepares for 
American life must provide for professional training. 

But, on the contrary, it is equally clear that mere vocational instruc- 
tion is not a complete preparation. All men and women necessarily 
have some obligations and responsibilities outside their vocations and 
largely independent of them. Parenthood, friendship, citizenship, and 
recreation are extraprofessional duties, — interests or avocations which 
are necessary for a full life, and which in one form or another are 
common to all, no matter what the vocation may be. Moreover, we 
believe that the wider these interests are, within reasonable limits, the 
more satisfactory the total life experience of the individual will be. 

Task of Professional Schools 

To the professional school is delegated the task of preparing for 
vocations, and to the college is given the responsibility of preparing 
for extravocational life. If we consider these as separate functions, 
the problems of the college curriculum are measurably clarified. 

The task of preparing a curriculum for professional schools is in 
theory comparatively simple of statement. The curriculum-builder 
needs first to know the activities of the profession and the traits of 
character most essential for persons who follow it. When these have 
been analyzed he collects the expert methods of performing these 
activities, and follows this by selecting those facts and principles found 
in the fundamental service subjects which are necessary to illuminate 
the collected methods or to explain why they operate successfully. 
While the material is being organized due provision is made for 
the development of professional traits of character and personality. 
Then this raw material is organized into teaching units as subjects or 
courses, and arranged in the form of professional curricula. 

This procedure in constructing a professional curriculum exerts an 
influence upon the college curriculum at three points. 

In the first place, it is clear that a practical and concrete analysis 
of the activities (mental, emotional, aesthetic, moral, and physical) of 
the members of the vocations reveals a more or less common body 
of activities which are extravocational; and in our statement of 
the function of the college we have assumed that these are matters 
with which the college will deal. Of this, however, more will be 
said later. 
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The second point of contact is often a point of conflict. We have 
just said that in building a professional curriculum educators cur- 
rently depend upon certain fundamental subjects, such as chemistry, 
English composition, and zoology, for facts and principles necessary 
to the intelligent mastery of the techniques of the profession. Quite 
clearly these subjects logically belong to the professional curricu- 
lum, since they contribute directly to the learning of professional 
procedures; but for administrative reasons they are often placed in 
a college curriculum. 

When this occurs two points of view frequently clash. The pro- 
fession insists that the materials included in the fundamental subject 
courses that are to be taught to its students are secondary to, and 
derived from, vocational needs, — that in the strictest meaning of the 
term they are service courses. Proceeding upon this assumption, the 
profession insists that the content of the subject and the applications 
of the principles should be fitted to the needs of the vocation. Fur- 
ther, the profession points to the fact that when this is not done the 
student learns much that is vocationally useless, with the result that, 
recognizing this lack of practical value of the content, he fails to react 
with interest and profit. 

On the contrary, the subject faculties in the college take the posi- 
tion, not entirely sound as judged by an examination of current ele- 
mentary texts, that there is a standard body of knowledge relating to 
each subject which the student should master, so that in the end he 
may then proceed to make his own applications (preferably with the 
guidance of the faculty of the professional schools) as these applications 
occur in the technical subjects of the profession. In addition they 
make the assertion that if the materials of the subject course were 
selected as the professional men request, the course itself would be 
attenuated to such a degree that it would have little substance and 
no standing as a subject course. How great the attenuation is we do 
not know in general, but in pharmacy we find both extremes. On a 
service basis pharmaceutical Latin is reduced to ninety-three Latin 
terms and a half-dozen rules ; pharmaceutical chemistry, however, is 
more comprehensive in content than the usual freshman chemistry 
course in a college. It is further claimed by the college that certain 
social and personal advantages are gained from the intermingling of 
students of the different professions in the same college classes. This 
claim is, however, of slight weight as an argument against segregating 
professional students in service courses if these students are associated 
generally on the campus outside of class and take extravocational 
courses together. 
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A sensible solution to the problem is, however, easily reached. A 
committee of three — one a member of the subject department, one a 
member of the professional faculty, and the third a representative of 
the administration — can be appointed. The special qualifications for 
membership are open-mindedness and a desire to cooperate. Then the 
professional representative collects the applications of the subject to 
the profession, and the subject representative organizes them around 
the appropriate principles of the course as illustrations of principles. 
The service courses for each profession are then taught to segregated 
groups by teachers who have mastered the applications of the sub- 
jects to the profession to the point where they can use them as illus- 
trations. This solution is so simple that it has rarely been tried. 

A third point of contact is likewise a point of conflict. While it is 
not so articulate as that which rages in the foregoing situation, it is 
equally serious. This is the conflict between schools of education and 
the college in connection with preparing students to teach in the high 
school. The school of education makes two claims : (1) the typical 
high-school teacher teaches at least three subjects, and therefore 
normally requires preparation in three fields ; (2) the amount of in- 
formation necessary to teach a subject in the high school with prac- 
tical success is probably not so great as that required for a major for 
the bachelor’s degree. It is acknowledged that if a teacher taught 
only one subject there would be less necessity for preparation in 
several subjects. But clearly the practical conditions of the present 
teaching situation demand that the students expecting to be teachers 
shall have organized for them courses in the academic subjects the 
function of which is directly determined by the needs of the vocation. 
The college faculty insists that mastery of a subject by a student as 
shown by the completion of a minimum of a major is essential for 
academic respectability, and it is not inclined to modify its courses 
and requirements to meet the needs of the teaching profession under 
the conditions which prevail. Here again we suggest the formation of 
a cooperating committee as an alternative to be explored before in- 
struction in the academic subjects necessary for the training of teachers 
is (unfortunately, we think) placed under the administration of the 
school of education. In both these cases the professions have claims 
which cannot fairly be ignored or wisely neglected by the college so 
long as it continues to give instruction in courses fundamental to the 
professions. 

In its own field — : instruction for extravocational life — its au- 
thority, however, is paramount, and this we shall now proceed to 
consider. 
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Selection of Materials for College Curriculum 

The most vital and debatable problem of the college curriculum is 
the selection of materials of instruction. The liberal-arts college has 
an embarrassment of riches. For generations, man has been adding 
to the processes and products of civilization. Facts, principles, pic- 
tures, operas, customs, and institutions are being produced, evolved, 
and revolutionized with increasing frequency in the present genera- 
tion. A growing list of the masterpieces of the fathers is being trans- 
mitted for absorption. Some of this material is vocational, and as 
such need not be discussed in this connection ; but most of it deals 
with the fundamental needs, instincts, interests, and problems which 
lie outside the professions, and with this the college is concerned. The 
quantity of the materials available for impartation is so great that no 
four-year curriculum can possibly hope to include more than a fraction 
of it within its limits. 

Elective basis. One basis for selection which is being decreasingly 
used is the individual interests of the students. This is known as the 
free elective system. It is based upon the assumption that students 
learn more fruitfully those courses in which they are interested, and 
also upon the further assumption that since the development of mental 
ability is the aim of college education, the courses which a student 
pursues make little essential difference. This system originated in 
America at the University of Virginia in the early nineteenth century 
and was popularized by Harvard University during the latter half of 
the same century. It has had, however, to meet two pressing criti- 
cisms which between them have led to the almost complete abandon- 
ment of unlimited election. The first criticism is directed against the 
second assumption mentioned above. Scientific studies have shown 
that the transfer of abilities developed in one subject to another sub- 
ject or to life is neither so certain nor so widespread that it can be 
accepted as a basis for the indiscriminate choice of subjects. The 
second criticism is presented by those who believe that there are cer- 
tain fundamentals of human civilization with which every college 
student should be acquainted ; and it is maintained that the student, 
when left to his own choice, will not certainly select these. This has 
led to the practice of supplementing electives with what is known 
in college departments as constants or required subjects. Conse- 
quently, at the present time we find that the typical American college 
curriculum includes both constants and electives. 

Constant basis. Those who believe in constants as a requirement for 
graduation from college have held almost entirely to the plan of 
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sampling the fields of knowledge. The theory is essentially this ; An 
educated man as defined by college graduation should have some ac- 
quaintance with all the great fields of knowledge. When this theory is 
used as a basis the fields of knowledge are usually divided into five or 
six groups : English composition, physical science, biological science, 
social science, mathematics, and foreign languages. Within each of 
these groups are included certain departments; for example, the 
physical-science group is made up of physics, chemistry, and geology. 
With the divisions marked off in this manner the student in the typical 
college is required to select a beginning course in some one of the de- 
partments of each group. He may, for instance, take English composi- 
tion, freshman physics, freshman zodlogy, American history, college 
algebra, and beginning Spanish. 

This plan fulfills the letter of the theory. If we grant that these are 
the six great groups of knowledge, and that the beginning course in 
some one corner of one field may be interpreted as acquaintance with 
the whole group, the matter is settled. But it cannot be maintained 
that six such discrete courses give any satisfying picture of our social 
heritage, and this is a particularly serious objection in view of the 
admitted fact that the beginning course seldom gives a comprehensive 
view of the single field to which it is an introduction. This plan no 
more gives a picture of the accomplishments of man than does a study 
of single counties in New England, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
North Central States, and so forth give a bird's-eye view of American 
civilization. 

Orientation basis. In recognition of this weakness, which is inherent 
in this sampling of knowledge, there has grown rapidly during the last 
decade a movement looking to the requirement of overview, or orien- 
tation, courses. The underlying idea of the orientation course is this : 
The student throughout high school and college is engaged almost 
constantly in studying detailed sections of knowledge, — algebra, 
high-school physics, history of art, cooking, American literature, and 
so forth. Nowhere does he obtain a comprehensive picture of human 
civilization. Consequently, assuming that an overview is a means of 
giving an adequate picture of the great fields of knowledge, college fac- 
ulties have prepared what are currently known as orientation courses. 
A number of such have been published in the social and physical 
sciences, and others are being prepared in aesthetics. General courses 
in mathematics have been given in colleges for a number of years. 

One of the important problems in such courses is the selection of 
principles upon which to organize them. For instance, one course 
might seek to show man's conquest of nature and in consequence 
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treat the great discoveries of the ages ; another might emphasize the 
romance of knowledge and lay stress upon the spectacular products 
of the game of thinking; and still another might be interested in 
delineating the services of the fields of knowledge in furthering modern 
human welfare. No one of these points of view, however, has yet 
reached a dominating position. 

The functions of such courses are three in number. In the first place, 
as the title indicates, they help the college freshman to orient himself 
in the world of knowledge when he is beginning his college course and 
is bewildered by the hundreds of courses that claim his interest. In 
the second place, they serve as an aperitif; the student learns of the 
possibilities of further work in a wide range of departments, and his 
appetite is whetted. In this sense they constitute equipment for 
educational guidance. In the third place, when orientation courses 
are adequately prepared they give just the overview of which we have 
spoken. The builders of these courses "'splash at a ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comet's hair," and the students secure the satisfying 
picture of the grandeur of human genius. In preparation for seeing 
life steadily they on this occasion see it whole. 

These two methods of determining the constants of the curriculum 
deal explicitly with the subject matter of the fields of knowledge, and 
only implicitly with preparation for life. They both assume that such 
materials as are evolved by their use will be valuable at least as back- 
ground for the college graduate, but they utilize no clear or definite 
picture of just what usefulness consists of, or even in a general way 
what are the major outlines of the activities of life. 

Analysis of life activities. It will be interesting, therefore, to present 
the constants of a curriculum which leads into the fields of knowledge 
through an analysis of life activities. The first step in such a procedure 
is to analyze the activities (mental, aesthetic, physical, and so forth) 
of men and women which are extraprofessional ; and then, when these 
have been analyzed and classified, those great fields of activities which 
are common to all college graduates, irrespective of vocation, become 
the constants of the college course. 

Such an analysis has been made for the curriculum of a woman’s 
college. It was found that the activities common to all college grad- 
uates irrespective of vocation, and at the same time subject to train- 
ing, might be divided into seven groups, as follows : communication ; 
the maintenance of physical health; the preservation of mental 
health; aesthetic appreciation ; participation in social, economic, and 
political activities ; the integration of personality ; and the art of 
consumption. This does not include child-training, because it is not 
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an extravocational activity of unmarried women. Upon such a basis 
the constants in a curriculum for a woman’s college would be English 
composition; physiology, hygiene, and physical education; psy- 
chology ; a general course in aesthetic appreciation ; a general social- 
science course for the woman citizen; an integrating course in 
philosophy, religion, and ethics to give a life point of view ; and a 
course in consumption to instruct women how on the financial side to 
buy intelligently and on the spiritual side to get the highest quality of 
satisfaction from expended effort. 

Undoubtedly the extracurricular activities of men do not differ 
essentially in title, although a companion analysis has not been made 
of the extraprofessional activities of male college graduates. 

Such a group of constants would appropriate from the materials 
handed down from the past those which bear directly upon the inti- 
mate problems and activities of American life as the college graduate 
will encounter them. Nothing in these courses would be useless in 
the strictest sense of the word. To such required courses, however, 
could be added those required orientation courses which give a unified 
view of racial inheritance ; and, obviously, to them would be added 
a wide range of electives to care for individual interests. Some could 
be cared for in the high-school period, others in the junior college, and 
the remainder in the senior college or the professional-school period. 

Acquaintance with or Mastery of Knowledge 

The college, however, is faced with still other problems in its task of 
preparation for life. The aim of the college may be to give the student 
either acquaintance with knowledge or mastery of knowledge. In 
some cases the student may select forty three-hour courses in many 
widely separated departments, let us say, and thereby acquire only a 
smattering of knowledge ; or he may be required to carry a sufficient 
number of courses in one department to secure a mastery of that field. 
College faculties who are not committed to free election feel so 
strongly that scholarship is essential, that two types of machinery 
have been developed to care for mastery of a single field. One of these 
is known as the major. The American college typically requires for 
graduation a major in some one field, or in very closely related fields, 
of from twenty-four to thirty semester hours, and in many cases col- 
leges require in addition one or two minors of approximately twelve 
hours each. This procedure is so common that further description is 
not necessary. The second interesting type of machinery, which is 
now installed in a few colleges and is discussed everywhere, is the 
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honors system. This plan, with many specific modifications, in general 
allows the student to select in his junior year an honors subject in 
which to specialize during his last two years in college. The student 
is assigned to an instructor as adviser, and under guidance takes 
whatever courses and attends whatever classes will best fit him for a 
competent mastery of the selected field. Independence of effort, schol- 
arliness, and the research attitude are the traits which such a system 
seeks to develop. Without these objectives the plan will not differ 
from the conventional requirements for the major for graduation. 
This system, which has been borrowed from the English universities, 
and which has also been in use in Canada for a century, is distinctly 
in the experimental stage in the United States. 

If the honors system is right in principle, as it seems to be, it may 
be developed into a very interesting suggestion. The proposal we 
have in mind is this : Let us vocationalize the college. At the appro- 
priate time, when the extravocational activities and the orientation 
courses have been cared for (at the end of the junior college, let us 
say), each student would be expected to select a profession. These pro- 
fessions would lead in two directions, — one to the professional schools 
and the other into and through the graduate school. Those who 
enter the standard professional schools would be cared for by those 
agencies. Those who wish to become research workers and investiga- 
tors in the fundamental subjects, such as physics, history, and French, 
would take the honors course in the subjects of their choice in the two 
senior years of the college. Each student would thus begin in his 
junior year to become a research worker in some one department, 
and upon graduation he would be able either to enter into some re- 
search organization in these fields in a minor capacity or to continue 
training in the graduate school until he was able to become an in- 
vestigator. In this way all the fields of production not covered by the 
professional schools would be cared for by the college; and any 
student who did not possess the mental ability or the interest in pro- 
duction to enter a professional school or the honors courses would be 
considered unqualified for continuance in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. He would have received from his orientation courses and his 
activity constants enough education to prepare him for extravocational 
life as a layman ; and if he had no interest in scholarly pursuits beyond 
that point, it is doubtful whether additional training would repay the 
effort and money spent upon him. 

Superficially such a plan may seem to destroy the hope for a liberal 
education, but a resume of the student’s training in such a college 
shows that the fear is fancied. Actually the student is required to 
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cover the orientation courses prepared to give him an overview of 
human civilization, and to take the activity constants which will fit 
him directly for extravocational life. Then, when he has entered his 
honors course, by whatever name it may be designated, he will in all 
likelihood find it necessary to take a number of auxiliary courses in 
other fields. With all these contacts the curriculum through which 
he would work would be both liberal and practical. Of liberal culture 
he would have acquaintance with the outlines of civilization and with 
the applications of the discoveries of man to his cultural life. He 
would thus have secured a liberal education and would also be on his 
way to useful production in the basic arts and sciences. 

The placing of activity constants and orientation courses in the 
sixteen years from the first grade to the bachelor’s degree is a matter 
for experimentation. Conceivably the orientation courses could be 
given in the eleventh and twelfth years of the high school ; certainly 
some of the activity constants belong to the high school. English 
composition should be mastered in the high school, and health habits 
should be automatized before the student enters college. On the 
contrary, the integration course will be the richer the longer it is 
delayed. The whole question of sequence and gradation is waiting for 
scientific investigation. 

Development of Character and Personality 

In all problems of the college curriculum the development of traits 
of character and personality has to be taken into account. The public 
hopes that our youth will graduate from college with increased in- 
formation, to be sure, but particularly with enriched personalities. It 
expects that they will be more intellectual, more resourceful, possessed 
of greater confidence, and displaying greater sympathy as compared 
with their status in these respects before they entered college. In 
short, they will have gained liberality of mind. And college faculties 
share with the public the hope that the students will improve under 
tuition. Critics of the college center their objections around the asser- 
tion that the liberal-arts college and, to a less degree, the professional 
schools are developing quite undesirable traits, such as laziness, 
cynicism, and certain kinds of immorality. The mere fact that the 
public, the faculties, and the critics lay so much emphasis upon the 
influence of college on character is evidence that character education 
is a central problem of the college curriculum. 

Just what traits of character should be developed -has not been 
definitely determined by anyone. Obviously, a task of educational 
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rcscsLTcli is to dotonuino the Qualities possessed by successful people 
in conducting their extraprofessional activities but no one has done 
this. However, a few qualities commonly included in discussions of 
the question are the following : love of scholarship, open-mindedness, 
ability to think clearly, courtesy, sympathy, industry, ambition, and 
forcefulness. 

These traits affect the college curriculum in two ways : Through 
indirect instruction the student is brought in touch with material, 
exercises, and standards which tend to develop these traits. The 
instructor of each course sets up the traits which he will require 
the students to develop, and correspondingly provides the necessary 
materials of instruction. The responsibility of the curriculum is to 
provide such materials, and the duty of the instructor is to make cer- 
tain that the traits are actually developed. 

Through direct instruction, courses in applied ethics may be offered. 
Herein the nature of moral ends and the methods of developing traits 
of personality are considered both in theory and in laboratory, field, 
and practice exercises through which students may seek to improve 
their weaknesses of character and personality. This is material which 
can well be utilized by personnel departments or by those depart- 
ments of ethics which have a desire to give instruction in practical 
as well as in theoretical ethics. Direct instruction of this type is a 
possibility; it has not yet reached the experimental stage in any 
national sense. 

In the indirect training of character extracurricular activities have 
an important place. It is a truism of trait development that the 
training must be specific : the traits must be applied to a wide variety 
of situations ; mere generalizations do not effectively affect character. 
For this purpose extracurricular activities provide types of situations 
in college which cannot be secured in the classroom. Specifically, 
cooperation, leadership, personal forcefulness, and like qualities that 
are developed from contacts in unified groups can most adequately 
be developed in these extracurricular situations. Indeed, the possi- 
bilities of these activities for character instruction are so great that 
they should be considered essentially, if not formally, to belong to the 
curriculum, and every care should be taken by the faculty to see that 
they are used to their fullest extent for the purpose of developing 
worthy traits. Their uses for prestige-building and financial profit are 
secondary in importance when they are not positively harmful. Ex- 
tracurricular activities belong to the college curriculum, even though 
their administration be in the hands of students. Since they are a 
part of the curriculum, the faculty of the college has the responsibility 
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of seeing that their content, materials, and skills are so organized as 
to serve educational ends. 

Casual reference has been made to the junior college, — a structural 
unit which has been widely discussed and developed during the last 
three or four decades. We have not dwelt upon this unit because it is 
an administrative device quite subordinate to the principles discussed 
in this chapter. It does not matter whether or not we have a junior- 
college organization, provided the faculty of the college will offer service 
courses, activity constants, and orientation courses from the extra- 
subject point of view. If obdurate faculties insist upon teaching each 
course with the purpose of preparing the student for taking other 
courses in the same field, and view human civilization entirely from the 
specialist’s point of view, then administratively it will become neces- 
sary to make an artificial horizontal division within the college and 
place in the junior college the orientation courses, the activity con- 
stants, and the service courses under a separate faculty of scholarly 
men selected because they can see beyond subjects to their social con- 
tribution rather than confine their attention within the boundaries of 
the subject. Many thoughtful administrators feel that the junior col- 
lege is the only practical way out of the present impasse. 

Summary 

We have reached the conclusion that while the professional school 
and the college are related parts of an organic agency, the college pre- 
pares for extravocational life. As a side issue it currently cares for 
certain service subjects in the professional curricula. In this capacity 
it is an intelligent servant of the professional schools and provides the 
kind of courses they need. In the college, where students are prepared 
for extravocational life, the crucial problem is the selection of material 
from the unwieldy culture of the race. Several bases are in use : free 
election permits the student to make his own choice; sampled con- 
stants give a student an acquaintance with fragmentary units scat- 
tered through the great fields of knowledge; orientation courses 
summarize the brilliant achievements of the race and organize them 
to bring out salient human qualities; and activity constants provide for 
those extraprofessional activities common to men and women irrespec- 
tive of vocation. To secure mastery of knowledge rather than ac- 
quaintance with a smattering of knowledge, majors and honors courses 
have been provided ; and to the writer it seems that the honors courses 
point the way out through the vocationalizing of the college for those 
observers who wonder whether or not the college is going to survive. 
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of seeing that their content, materials, and skills are so organized as 
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unit which has been widely discussed and developed during the last 
three or four decades. We have not dwelt upon this unit because it is 
an administrative device quite subordinate to the principles discussed 
in this chapter. It does not matter whether or not we have a junior- 
college organization, provided the faculty of the college will offer service 
courses, activity constants, and orientation courses from the extra- 
subject point of view. If obdurate faculties insist upon teaching each 
course with the purpose of preparing the student for taking other 
courses in the same field, and view human civilization entirely from the 
specialist’s point of view, then administratively it will become neces- 
sary to make an artificial horizontal division within the college and 
place in the junior college the orientation courses, the activity con- 
stants, and the service courses under a separate faculty of scholarly 
men selected because they can see beyond subjects to their social con- 
tribution rather than confine their attention within the boundaries of 
the subject. Many thoughtful administrators feel that the junior col- 
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Summary 
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tered through the great fields of knowledge; orientation courses 
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to bring out salient human qualities ; and activity constants provide for 
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have been provided ; and to the writer it seems that the honors courses 
point the way out through the vocationalizing of the college for those 
observers who wonder whether or not the college is going to survive. 
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In a consideration of college-curriculum problems the development of 
character is of primary importance, because materials, at least, must 
be provided for indirect instruction in the development of traits. 
Probably there is also a place for direct training in the field. Because 
of their unusual richness for character development, extracurricular 
activities should functionally belong to the college curriculum and 
should be under the constructive and active control of the college 
faculty, which, in delegating administration, supervises and inspects 
the activities with a view to seeing that they fulfill their primary 
function. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


By A. C. True * and E. H. Shinn, United States Department 
of Agriculture 

The Beginning of Agricultural Education by the State 

The Morrill Act of 1862, commonly called the Land-Grant Act, 
marked the beginning of a new era in the American system of higher 
education. Before this time the state institutions and private colleges 
modeled after the earlier institutions were largely classical, and there- 
fore the teachers trained in these institutions had no opportunity to 
obtain preparation for teaching agriculture and the closely related 
sciences which occupy places of so great importance in our agricultural- 
college curricula. Under these conditions the agricultural colleges of 
the earlier period had few teachers prepared for such work. The Land- 
Grant Act provided for 

... the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college where 
the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legis- 
latures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life. 

While the provisions of this act indicate a notable departure from 
the traditional and aristocratic conception of education of the earlier 
days, they are not restrictive in the sense of narrowing the type of edu- 
cation sponsored. On the other hand, it is evident that they have 
fostered the broad educational development of these institutions during 
the succeeding years. Subsequent acts of the national Congress have 
been influential factors in developing and extending the services of the 
land-grant colleges, by means of scientific investigation and through 
the extension service, to large numbers of people in each of the states. 

The past fifteen or twenty years have witnessed a rapid spread of 
influence of these institutions in the educational system of the United 

* Deceased April, 1929. 
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States. The demand for a broader development of the scientific, eco- 
nomic, and social phases of education has exerted a marked influence 
on the character of education promoted by the land-grant colleges. 

When these colleges were first established it was generally supposed 
that they would suffice for all the instruction in agriculture that it was 
worth while to give in schools. There was also at that time an almost 
entire absence of public high schools which were available to farm 
youth. These conditions made it necessary either to admit students 
directly from the elementary schools or to form preparatory classes in 
the colleges. While preparatory departments have gone out of these 
colleges, and their entrance requirements for the degree courses have 
generally been raised to the standard grade of at least fourteen units, 
still they have felt obliged to keep their doors wide open to their farm 
constituency. Hence short courses varying in length from a few days 
to two or even three years have quite generally been offered, and stu- 
dents have been admitted to these courses without passing entrance 
examinations. These courses have usually been strictly vocational and 
have been especially suited for mature persons already engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The agricultural colleges differ from other colleges in having peculiar 
functions of research and extension work under Federal and state legis- 
lation. Thus they are obligated to maintain highly specialized and 
broadly organized agricultural experiment stations as regular depart- 
ments intertwined with those for instruction, an equally specialized 
and interrelated extension organization with large staffs of specialists 
at the colleges, and college officers residing and working in the several 
counties. 

In this way the college is dealing personally and otherwise with great 
masses of the farming population. This enterprise is also unique in 
that it involves close cooperation in planning and operating among the 
college, the Federal Department of Agriculture, and county and local 
organizations of various kinds. These large research and extension 
functions undoubtedly affect broadly the objectives of the agricultural 
colleges as well as their curricula and methods of teaching. 

The American system of higher agricultural education is based on 
the principle that cultural and vocational elements should be combined 
in undergraduate college curricula for students pursuing agricultural 
courses, and that a broad foundation should be laid for specialized work 
in junior and senior years and in graduate courses. 

In other words, the college student taking agriculture as a major 
subject should also have a broad training both in the sciences related 
to agriculture and in the humanities, particularly English, history. 
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civics, economics, and sociology. Thus at graduation he will in a gen- 
eral way be on a parity with his classmates in culture and in prepara- 
tion for social leadership, and at the same time will have considerable 
scientific and vocational knowledge of agriculture as a basis for farm- 
ing or other pursuit relating to agriculture. 

In accordance with this principle higher agricultural education in 
this country is for the most part given in the land-grant institutions. 
These are either universities or broadly organized colleges in which 
much attention is given to the natural sciences and the humanities, 
and in which home economics and many branches of mechanic arts 
are taught along with agriculture. 

In these institutions agriculture is broadly considered to include 
plant production (embracing agronomy, horticulture, and forestry), 
animal production, agricultural technology (especially dairying), agri- 
cultural engineering, and rural economics and sociology. The training 
of teachers of agriculture is definitely provided for in departments 
of agricultural education. Plant pathology, veterinary medicine, and 
economic entomology are also broadly considered in their agricultural 
relations, as well as those branches of natural science (especially chem- 
istry, physics, geology, and biology) which deal in definite ways 
with agricultural problems. 

The agricultural colleges or divisions of the land-grant institutions 
are therefore organized to give vocational training in a wide range of 
agricultural subjects and interrelated sciences. Their objectives are 
widely diversified, and their graduates as a body receive training which 
fits them for entrance upon any one of more than one hundred and fifty 
occupations. Their individual qualification for the pursuit of any one 
of these occupations will in large measure depend on the major inter- 
est which they have taken and the success which they have attained in 
undergraduate or graduate courses in a particular field. 

Objectives 

There is some difference of opinion among individual educators, as 
well as among the colleges themselves, as to what should be the definite 
aims or objectives of college courses in agriculture. This is due in some 
measure to the broad field of subject matter which the colleges are 
compelled to cover in their programs of work. One leading authority 
on agricultural education says that college courses in agriculture are 
planned not for the purpose of preparing farmers, but to give young 
people a college course through agricultural subjects, the value of 
which is derived from the utilization of the material of daily life for 
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educational purposes, and that this vitalizes the college curriculum. 
Another authority, while accepting this statement as worth while, 
lays major emphasis on the training of scientific and practical farmers 
as the primary aim of the college course in agriculture. Some of the 
agricultural colleges state that the purpose of the instructional work 
in agriculture is to prepare leaders in agricultural activities whether in 
research, scientific education, administrative activities, or practical 
and scientific farming. 

Practically the aim of the agricultural-college education should not be 
considered from a narrow point of view. With the broad field of subject 
matter involved in the curricula of the land-grant colleges, there can 
be no single aim or objective of a college course in agriculture if it 
is to meet the varied needs of the students or fully to utilize the public 
funds which maintain these institutions. Broadly speaking, there 
should be as many objectives in the agricultural-college curricula as 
are needed to cover the field which this sort of education is endeavor- 
ing to serve. 

If higher education in agriculture is to function as it should, however, 
there are certain major objectives which must have chief consideration 
in the programs of work laid out by the institutions. Without enumer- 
ating all the objectives of a college course in agriculture we may there- 
fore classify and discuss them under the following heads : 

1. Training for practical farming or other agricultural pursuit on a scien- 

tific basis. Students should have ample opportunity to prepare for 
such work, and certain courses should be organized with this aim in 
view. This will include preparation for general fanning or for spe- 
cialized work in seed-growing, horticulture, forestry, animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, etc. 

2. Training for research in the various branches of agriculture and related 

sciences. 

3. Training of teachers of agriculture and related sciences in colleges and 

secondary schools, and of agricultural-extension agents and special- 
ists. 

4. Training for leadership in the various vocations related directly or in- 

directly to rural life, and in business pursuits related to agriculture. 


Training for Farming or Special Forms of Agriculture 

In a country as large as the United States, with a great variety of 
climates, soils, and agricultural products, the subject matter relating 
to agriculture which may properly be taught in college will necessarily 
be determined to a considerable extent by the environment of the 
institution. The amount and character of the farm operations that 
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should be practiced in connection with a college course will depend 
largely on the character of the particular agricultural industry to which 
the student is giving attention. As a rule, the college will presume 
that the student of general farming is practically acquainted with 
ordinary farm operations. The student from the country will, in most 
cases, have lived on a farm. The student from the city will be expected 
to acquire a knowledge of these operations and skill in their perform- 
ance by working on a farm for a time before coming to college or dur- 
ing the summer vacations. Thus far the colleges have not worked out 
any uniform plans or requirements with reference to such practice. 

The student of farming cannot expect to acquire in college the ordi- 
nary skills which are required for the successfiil operation of a farm. 
The college course will give him the principles underlying farm prac- 
tice, and the scientific and economic knowledge which will be useful 
to him in the conduct of farm operations and the management of 
farm enterprises. The field and barn work of college students will 
consist chiefly of practicums of laboratory character. These may im- 
part skill in particular operations which have a scientific basis, such 
as seed selection, crossing of varieties, stock-judging, cow-testing, and 
milk separation. 

Training in practice may be carried somewhat further in the case of 
special branches of agriculture. For example, in vegetable or seed- 
growing or floriculture there may be a relatively large amount of prac- 
tice in plant propagation or greenhouse work; in pomology such 
things as grafting, spraying, and other measures for the prevention or 
control of plant diseases or insect pests may be practiced ; in poultry- 
raising the whole round of operations, from the choice of the fowls to 
the storage of the eggs or the care of mature birds, may be followed out 
in the student’s practice; in dairying all the processes of the handling 
of milk and the manufacture of butter, cheese, and ice cream may be 
included in the student’s practice. 

The undergraduate courses in general or specialized agriculture 
should not, however, give so much time to the acquisition of skills that 
the teaching of the underlying principles will be unduly minimized or 
the economic and social training of the student neglected. 

Until quite recently the college courses in the agricultural subjects 
dealt almost entirely with the problems of production. The unfor- 
tunate results of this system are now quite apparent. The colleges are 
therefore passing through a period of experimentation in the readjust- 
ment of their courses so that they may maintain a proper balance be- 
tween production and the economic and social factors of agricultural 
and country life. 
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It is apparent with reference to some of the more highly organized 
forms of specialized agriculture that an undergraduate course will not 
be sufficient for those students desiring thorough preparation for such 
pursuits. There should be graduate courses in such lines, and these 
may often be best given in a limited number of colleges especially 
equipped in personnel and in facilities for instruction along particular 
lines. Such, for example, would be true of dairying, the growing of 
apples, peaches, or citrus fruits, and irrigation or dry farming. An 
important branch of specialized agriculture to which this applies is 
forestry. It is evident that the undergraduate course, with its rela- 
tively large attention to the sciences and humanities and the general 
principles of agriculture, is not sufficient for the training of the profes- 
sional forester. Most of the agricultural colleges are therefore teaching 
forestry only as far as it is concerned with the management of farm 
wood lots or the business of the forest ranger. A few graduate courses 
or special schools are giving the advanced training required by the 
forester. 

In training students for farming or specialized forms of agriculture 
the colleges should consider the part which their graduates engaged in 
such pursuits may properly be expected to take in the communities 
where their lives will be spent. 

The agricultural colleges in the United States are not merely instru- 
ments for giving vocational education to a few persons who intend to 
engage in farming ; they are leading agencies in a broad system for 
promoting the improvement of agricultural and country life. They are 
therefore under obligation to plan their work with reference to reach- 
ing directly or indirectly the 30,000,000 people who live on 6,500,000 
farms, — to supplying them with the best available knowledge regard- 
ing the state of agriculture, improved crops, live stock, farm equip- 
ment and management, marketing, cooperation, the organization and 
management of the farm home and rural community, or whatever 
pertains to the economic and social interests of country life. 

The importance of having in rural communities agricultural-college 
graduates who are successful practitioners of general or special agri- 
culture, has already been amply demonstrated in many localities. 
When properly trained, such men often have a leadership which pro- 
motes the best interests of agriculture and coimtry life and helps to 
keep on our farms the young people who alone can give our future rural 
communities satisfactory economic and social development. There- 
fore our agricultural colleges should shape their work so that a con- 
siderable portion of their graduates may be led to settle and work 
on farms. 
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On the other hand, the agricultural colleges are right in taking the 
position that only a portion of the farm youth should be expected to 
pass their lives in agricultural pursuits. The scientific advance of agri- 
culture, fostered and prompted so largely by these colleges, and the 
constantly increasing use of farm machinery, are bringing about prac- 
tical and economic conditions under which the proportion of the 
population required for the successful prosecution of agriculture is 
somewhat steadily decreasing. At present only about one third of the 
population of the United States are living on farms, and yet our present 
agricultural difficulties are concerned chiefly with surpluses of farm 
products. Undoubtedly the ebb and flow of economic conditions will 
continue to affect migration from or to our farms from year to year, 
but the general result will be only superficially changed. Hence the 
agricultural colleges should give the youth who come to them the best 
opportunity to understand the conditions pertaining to farming and 
other pursuits having more or less relation to agriculture and country 
life, so that they can make an intelligent and free choice of their life 
work. Great care should be taken to present these matters so that 
those students whose fundamental likes and aptitudes best fit them 
for life in the open country will be led to choose courses fitting them 
for such a life. Only iq this way is there hope that our rural communi- 
ties will have the best leadership and be kept at a high level of economic 
and social life. 

There is a strong feeling that special studies should be made, in order 
to determine more definitely the objectives in college courses in a^- 
culture. No doubt such an undertaking would be of invaluable service 
to agricultural education if the study were broad enough and sufficient 
in detail to determine the major objectives based on the needs of the 
various classes of students who pursue comses in agriculture. The con- 
tent of the curricula should be fundamental rather than incidental to 
the needs of college students. After determining the major objectives, 
the next important step is to make a job analysis of the various branches 
of agriculture, to designate the units necessary in order to reach the 
objectives. First consideration should be given to those of greatest 
importance. The subject matter should be arranged with reference to 
the mental development of the students, and the latest and best teach- 
ing practices should be adopted. One present difficulty in determining 
the objectives of college courses in agriculture is the wide range of 
opinion among agricultural teachers themselves as to what are the 
definite and complete objectives. When each of the occupations which 
can be accepted as related to objectives of college courses in agri- 
culture is analyzed into its major and subordinate units, so that there 
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is more complete understanding of the requirements of the occupations, 
there will be more agreement as to the objectives to be attained in 
agricultural-college courses. 

Training for Research in Agriculture and Related Sciences 

In the United States Department of Agriculture and the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, this country has a very comprehensive 
system of research relating to agriculture and country life. It is esti- 
mated that the Department annually spends $10,000,000 in research. 
The experiment stations had an income of $11,000,000 in 1926 from 
Federal and state sources. The Purnell Act of 1925 gave them an an- 
nual increase of $480,000 of Federal funds for the next five years. 

The Department and the stations employ over 4000 trained men in 
this work. The work in the aggregate covers every phase of agricul- 
tural production, and in recent years has been expanded to deal with 
many economic and social problems of the farm, home, and rural 
community. 

Most of the scientific workers in the Department and the stations 
have received at least a part of their training in agricultural colleges. 
While it is true that many of the problems with which these research 
agencies deal, involve applications of the principles of the pure sciences 
and may be efficiently solved by investigators trained in those sciences 
who have the proper point of view, yet in the great majority of cases 
the agricultural relations of even these problems are such that they can 
be most advantageously investigated by scientists who have studied 
agriculture as well as the sciences ; and there are very many problems 
which require for their solution an intimate knowledge of agricultural 
conditions. Hence it is the duty, as well as the great privilege, of the 
agricultural colleges to lead some of their students into the paths of 
agricultural research and to provide them with the best available in- 
struction and facilities for training in such research. 

To do this adequately involves not only special elective courses in 
the undergraduate curricula but also a large amount of graduate work. 
The aim should be to carry the prospective investigator through to the 
Ph.D. degree. Thus far only a few of the agricultural colleges have 
been able to do this. 

Training in research should include instruction in experimental 
methods as well as in subject matter. The student should also be led 
tp give careful attention to the statement of the problem to be investi- 
gated, the procedure to be followed in its solution, and the'nature of the 
records and reports to be made. The agricultural colleges have a great 
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advantage as research training institutions in the broad and thoroughly 
systematized organization work of the experiment stations so inti- 
mately connected with them. Their students have constantly before 
them the procedure and the results of research in many lines. This 
gives those who are inclined to undertake research a great incentive to 
carry further the work which they see going on. 

The agricultural colleges are under strong compulsion to make the 
training of investigators one of their major objectives, because they 
realize that unless they continue to be fountains of new knowledge 
which will benefit agriculture and country life, their nation-wide con- 
stituency will think that they have failed. There must be a constant 
stream of tested knowledge for wide dissemination through the exten- 
sion agents. This can come only from the work of competent and thor- 
oughly trained investigators. These colleges must train the workers 
who are to keep up the flow of new agricultural knowledge into all 
the rural communities. 


Training of Teachers of Agriculture and Related Sciences and 
of Agricultural Extension Workers 

Agricultural colleges are not professional schools in the same sense as 
engineering, medical, and law schools. Agriculture is not only a busi- 
ness but also a mode of life. The farmer is not only a worker in a voca- 
tion but also a business manager and a person with peculiar home and 
community relations. His education should deal with all these affairs 
and their relationships, and whoever is being trained to give instruc- 
tion regarding agriculture and country life should have an education 
broad enough to enable him to imderstand and deal intelligently with 
all these mattets. 

There should be no radical change in the agricultural and scientific 
content of curricula for this group of professional workers from that 
suggested for those preparing to become practical farmers. But those 
desiring to prepare for teaching or extension work should be required 
to select certain courses in the field of education, psychology and 
methods of teaching, and supervised practice training. The profes- 
sional courses now required for those preparing to teach agriculture in 
the secondary schools should likewise be required of those who are 
preparing for college teaching. During recent years many of the agri- 
cultural colleges have given serious consideration to the question of 
professional training in education for college teachers, and standards 
are now being maintained which require the younger college teacher to 
have had a certain amount of professional training before employment 
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is considered. Many of these colleges are reluctant to consider appli- 
cants for permanent assignment as teachers unless they have had such 
training, together with special graduate work. A dean of one of our 
agricultural colleges recently said, " I have notified the heads of de- 
partments that I shall not in the future approve the appointment of 
any new instructors unless they have had at least educational psy- 
chology and principles of education or will agree to take those subjects 
at the first opportunity after appointment.” 

Immediately after the passage of the Smith-Hughes vocational- 
education act of 1917, each state agricultural college was selected as 
the place for the training of teachers of vocational agriculture. The 
primary object of vocational agricultural education of less than college 
grade is to aid in developing farm youth in operative and managerial 
ability and to impart the technical information and skill needed to 
make a successful farmer. Before this time agriculture had been 
taught in secondary schools, but as a rule the teachers employed had 
had no professional preparation for their work, and the work was less 
of a vocational character than it is now. 

Agricultural instruction under the Smith-Hughes Act is rapidly ex- 
panding. In 1918 there were 609 all-day schools, while in 1928 there 
were 5754 all-day, evening, day-unit, and part-time schools teaching 
vocational agriculture. In 1918 there were 164,186 pupils in these 
schools, whereas in 1928 the enrollment comprised 858,456 pupils. 

Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 19i4 a nation-wide sys- 
tem of agricultural extension work has been developed. In 1926 there 
were about 2300 county agricultural agents, 950 home-demonstration 
agents, and 140 club agents. Several millions of the farming people 
were reached by the meetings, demonstrations, and personal inter- 
views of the extension agents. About 600,000 boys and girls were en- 
rolled in the 4~H clubs. The primary purpose of all this work is to 
improve agriculture and country life through combating pests and dis- 
eases, to improve soil, crop, and live-stock conditions, and to make life 
on the farm more wholesome and attractive. The extension agents are 
mostly graduates of the agricultural colleges. Thus the agricultural 
colleges are charged with the responsibility of preparing extension 
workers for effective leadership in the improvement of agriculture and 
country life. 

Extension work is very largely a specialized form of teaching. It is 
important, therefore, that those preparing to be extension agents or 
specialists should have a broad knowledge of agriculture and the re- 
lated sciences, supplemented by special courses in economics, sociology, 
psychology, methods of extension teaching, and extension organization. 
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Training for Professions and Vocations related to Agriculture and 
Country Life 

There are now openings for well-trained persons in many pursuits, 
outside of those considered strictly agricultural, which require for their 
most intelligent performance a knowledge of agricultural science and 
practice. Among such pursuits are those requiring the services of ex- 
perts in plant pathology, economic entomology, veterinary medicine, 
landscape gardening, drainage, irrigation engineering, farm machinery, 
fertilizer manufacture, and many kinds of commercial business dealing 
more or less intimately with agricultural goods or rural affairs. Public 
organizations, such as state boards of agriculture, the administrative 
and regulatory offices of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and municipal offices controlling public markets, the sale of milk, etc. 
should have in their employ many persons trained in agriculture. For 
many years the agricultural colleges have given attention to training 
for some of these pursuits. The whole system of control of fertilizers, 
feeds, seeds, injurious insects, and plant and animal diseases has been 
developed on the basis of the work of these colleges and their experi- 
ment stations. Veterinary medicine has been taught in many of these 
colleges, but, like forestry, it requires so special a curriculum and teach- 
ing equipment that only a few institutions give degree courses in this 
subject. In recent years the number of courses in subjects relating to 
professions and forms of business outside the strictly agricultural field 
has greatly increased. In this way the influence of the agricultural col- 
leges has been greatly broadened in the direction of promoting the 
general welfare of our people by training those persons who are to be 
leaders in the best development of agriculture and country life, and of 
safeguarding the food and health of both rural and urban communi- 
ties. Without doubt the objectives included in this broader service of 
these colleges will continue to increase in number and variety as the 
value of such work by these institutions is more fully appreciated. 

Occupations of Graduates as related to Objectives of 
Agricultural Curricula 

Only a few of the agricultural colleges have kept records which en- 
able them to tell definitely the occupations followed by their graduates. 
The results of a recent study, by the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, of the occupations of its farm-reared 
graduates are summarized in the following table, published in Farm 
Economics of that institution, February 6, 1926 : 
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Present Occupations of Farm-Reared Men graduating from the 
New York State College of Agriculture 


Occupations 

Per Cent of Total 

1910-1914 

1917-1921 

1922-1925 

Farming: farm-owners; renters; managers; 
hired men 

39.3 

36.2 

34.4 

Agricultural business : buying or selling agri- 
cultural supplies and products; nursery 
men ; florists ; farmers' cooperatives ; 
manufacturing and preserving agricultural 
products ; agricultural journalism and ad- 
vertising; etc 

9.0 

1 

12.1 

16.4 

Agricultural technicians : bacteriologists ; en- 
tomologists ; chemists ; foresters ; land- 
scape architects ; veterinarians ; naturalists ; 
etc., for commercial concerns or in private 
business 

4.5 

3.0 

2.4 

Agricultural teaching, research, and exten- 
sion: agricultural-college and secondary- 
school-teachers ; experiment-station and 
United States Department of Agriculture 
workers ; county agents ; county-club 
agents; etc 

37.1 

33.6 

35.9 

Nonagricultural work: all professional and 
nonprofessional men not engaged in work 
directly connected with some phase of agri- 
culture 

10.1 

15.1 

10.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Some statistics published by the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture indicate a decline in the proportion of graduates not farm- 
reared who engaged in agricultural pursuits. A summary is given in 
the following table : ^ 



1910-1914 

1917-1921 

1921-1923 

Farm-reared men 

9.0 

12.1 

15.6 

Men not farm-reared 

21.7 

18.8 

14.3 


' Farm Economics, No. 40, December, 1926, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. The value of farm experience is therefore 
shown by the fact that farmers’ sons with an agricultural-college education are able 
to capitalize their farm experience in a great variety of agricultural pursuits. 
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Entrance Requirements 

Since the agricultural colleges are not vocational schools in the nar- 
row sense but are intended primarily to train students for agriculture 
and country life, their entrance requirements do not now differ ma- 
terially from those of other colleges granting the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Since they are, with few exceptions, public institutions, and 
therefore more or less closely linked with the general system of public 
education in their respective states, each college has entrance require- 
ments which reflect in large measure the status of the high-school 
system of its state. Many of their students are farm boys who have 
attended small high schools in villages or small cities. Their actual 
preparation for college has therefore been such as these high schools 
give. This has to be taken into account in admitting them to college, 
whatever the formal requirements for entrance may be. The early laws 
which in some states required the agricultural colleges to admit stu- 
dents on the completion of their work in the elementary schools, have 
been repealed, but the influence of such legislation persisted for a long 
time, especially in states where the public-high-school system de- 
veloped slowly, and where it was difficult for the farm youth in many 
localities to reach any high school. On the other hand, these colleges 
have in recent years been helped to establish and maintain proper en- 
trance requirements by the changes in the high-school curricula, which 
have in general made these schools less strictly institutions for prepara- 
tion for the colleges of liberal arts. Undoubtedly the present breadth 
and flexibility of the high-school curricula are leading more students 
into the colleges, and in the case of the farm youth are making it easier 
for them to enter the agricultural colleges. The Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional-education act is also beginning to affect the preparation of farm 
youth for college, and will do so increasingly as the broad system of 
secondary vocational education provided for in that act continues to be 
developed. Under the present policy of administration of the Federal 
and state funds devoted to agricultural instruction under that act, 
vocational agriculture is taught in the local high schools as a part of 
the general high-school curriculum. This means the improvement of 
the agricultural instruction so that the colleges can more appropriately 
give entrance credit for high-school agriculture. It also tends to lead 
students preparing for agricultural colleges to give more attention to 
the natural sciences and to improve the instruction in science in even 
the smaller high schools. 

The Smith-Hughes Act has also linked the agricultural colleges more 
closely to the high schools teaching agriculture, by making these col- 
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leges training schools for teachers of agriculture. These colleges are 
therefore becoming more influential in shaping the high-school curric- 
ula and in giving agriculture and related sciences a definite and worth- 
while place in the high-school system. 

It is only within comparatively recent years that entrance to colleges 
has been determined by any other method than by examination in 
specified subjects at the college. At present there are various methods 
of admitting students to college, such as through the presentation of a 
certificate or diploma from an approved high or normal school, through 
examinations conducted at the college, through examinations con- 
ducted under supervision of an examining board remote from the col- 
lege, through a combination of certificate and examination, through 
teacher's certificate, and through intelligence tests. By far the larger 
number of students who now enter agricultural or other colleges are ad- 
mitted by presenting certificates or diplomas from accredited high schools 
which require a definite number of units for graduation, and which are 
approved jointly by the college and the state board of education. 

In general the state agricultural colleges and universities are cooper- 
ating closely with the state departments of education for the purpose 
of establishing a more effective standard for articulating secondary and 
higher education. As an outgrowth of this cooperation there has de- 
veloped a system of inspecting and approving various high schools, 
with the purpose of placing the schools upon an accredited basis, pro- 
vided the work they are doing appears to justify such recognition. An 
accredited high school, as a rule, is one that meets certain prescribed 
standards of teaching force, equipment, and general efficiency and is 
conducted under a four-year course of study beyond the eighth grade. 
As a result of more systematic methods of inspecting and approving 
high schools, the number of accredited high schools in the United States 
has increased rapidly in recent years. 


Units required for Admission 

' The introduction of the term '"unit" as a measure for college en- 
trance is of more recent origin. The use of the unit system has done 
much to establish more systematic relationship between high schools 
and colleges. Some of the high schools have doubtless endeavored to 
maintain a higher unit standard than their facilities would warrant. 
There has also been some danger of colleges' insisting on higher stand- 
ards of units than it is practicable to enforce. Care still needs to be 
exercised to prevent sacrifices of thoroughness for the sake of higher 
unit standards. 
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With the adoption of the elective system in the colleges, beginning 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, there came the develop- 
ment of more freedom in the choice of college-entrance subjects. This 
transition in the American system of higher education doubtless was 
influenced to some extent by the trend toward a more liberal type of 
education, such as was sponsored by those who favored the establish- 
ment of the land-grant institutions, wherein more attention would be 
given to the sciences and practical subjects. 

The standard number of units required by the agricultural college for 
admission at present is 15. It is only within the past fifteen years that 
the unit requirement for admission to colleges has been raised froin 
14 to 15. The colleges usually specify in their catalogues that appli- 
cants must have completed a four-year high-school course, aggregating 
at least 15 units. 

A very limited number of agricultoal colleges state that students 
may be admitted on condition with only 14 units, the conditions to be 
removed during the first year in college. Only about two of the agri- 
cultural colleges require 16 units for entrance. As a rule there is con- 
siderable imiformity in the number of prescribed units for entrance. 
The majority of the agricultural colleges prescribe from 7 to 10 units 
for entrance. A limited number prescribe only 5 units and a small 
number require 10 to 12 units. The remaining units in each case are 
elective. The majority of the colleges have a system of prescribed 
electives whereby students must select a certain number of units from 
designated groups of subjects. A number of free electives are permitted 
by most of the institutions. 

All the land-grant colleges prescribe subjects in which entrance units 
may be offered. It is to be noted, however, that the number of subjects 
that are prescribed for entrance is decreasing, and the number for 
which credits may be allowed is increasing. The various subjects in 
which definite units are prescribed are English, mathematics, social 
science, natural science, and foreign languages. All the institutions 
require entrance units in English, the maximum requirements being 
4 units and the m i ni m um only 1 unit. The majority of these institu- 
tions have a standard of 3 units in English. Ordinarily 2 units are re- 
quired in mathematics. With perhaps a few exceptions all institutions 
require some mathematics, ranging from 1 to 3 units. 

The number of optional units ranges from about 3 to 10 or 11, the 
average being around 6. There is an increase in liberality on the part 
of the colleges regarding the number of options that may be offered. 
Particularly is this true with reference to vocational subjects. The 
rapid expansion of vocational subjects in the high schools has had a 
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marked effect upon the range of subjects which may be offered as 
optional. Students who have completed the high-school course in a 
place where agricultural courses are taught frequently offer entrance 
units in agricultural subjects. Most of the colleges, however, place a 
limit on the number of units allowed students in such subjects. Several 
of these institutions specify that 4 units will be accepted in vocational 
agriculture. 


Nonacademic Requirements 

Information available from agricultural-college catalogues shows 
that approximately one third of the agricultural colleges prescribe a 
minimum age at which students may enter the college. Almost all 
these colleges designate 16 years as that minimum. This limit is not 
now a matter of serious moment at the agricultural colleges, however, 
as the great majority of students cannot complete a four-year high- 
school course below 16 years. The average age of students who enter 
standard colleges and universities throughout the country is between 
18.5 and 19 years, which would indicate that college students generally 
graduate at about 23 years of age.^ 

About one fourth of the agricultural colleges prescribe certain moral 
requirements, which include testimonials, statements, references, etc., 
to show that the student is morally upright, reliable, of good character, 
and deservingly dependable, and at the same time energetic. The 
statement commonly made is that students must furnish a statement 
from a reliable authority. A more modern development than that of 
requiring a statement of good moral character, and one which is apt 
to lead to heater accomplishment, requires the high-school principal 
to submit a statement regarding the student's capacity to pursue col- 
lege courses, his chances for leadership, his ambitions, possible achieve- 
ments, and chances to develop into a useful citizen. 

Advanced standing in the agricultural colleges is seldom granted for 
additional secondary-school work except by examination. These in- 
stitutions grant advanced credits to students from other colleges or 
universities. Full credit is usually given for work done in the institution 
from which the student comes, when his work there corresponds to that 
required for graduation in the institution in which the student desires 
to enroll. In most cases of transfer students are required to present a 
statement of honorable dismissal before entrance can be effected. 

For admission to the college of agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia the applicant must be certified by the principal of the school as 

2 H. C. McKown. The Trend of College Entrance Requirements, 1913-1922, 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No, 36, 1924. 
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fitted, in the judgment of the principal, to undertake college work, with 
reasonable prospect of success. The Washington State College of 
Agriculture has a provisional admission requirement as follows : 

Those students whose scholarship places them among the lowest one fourth 
of the membership of the graduating class of an accredited high school will be 
rated as belonging to Class B. They will not be admitted to the state college 
unless they are recommended for trial by the high-school principal. 

A small number of agricultural colleges have set up standards of 
physical requirements for entrance to college courses. Some colleges 
prescribe that each applicant must present a health certificate from a 
physician, stating that the applicant is free from any sort of contagious 
disease. The catalogue of the Pennsylvania State College says, Every 
student admitted to the college must present to his scheduling officer 
a physician’s certificate showing successful vaccination.” Many other 
institutions of this type require a certificate of vaccination before ad- 
mission. All the agriculture colleges are giving more attention to the 
physical well-being of students. In recent years there has been great 
improvement in the general health of students in agricultural colleges, 
as well as in other institutions. 

In a limited number of colleges other than agricultural colleges 
some attention has recently been given to intellectual requirements for 
entrance. This plan is being used mostly by those colleges which are 
overcrowded and cannot accept all applicants who meet formal re- 
quirements. The aim of this procedure is to use some discretion in 
admitting students, in order that accommodations may be insured for 
students of greater ability who should be encouraged to go to college. 
Generally considered, the agricultural colleges have not been over- 
crowded in recent years, and the providing of suitable accommodations 
for students has not been a serious problem. 

A plan for segregating freshman college students on the basis of 
capacities has of late been tried in some colleges. In this case the capac- 
ity of each student is determined by intelligence tests, records of per- 
formance in high schools, etc. This system has been used to some 
extent by certain agricultural colleges and by other types of institutions 
with some degree of success. There are teachers in agricultural colleges 
who believe that the segregation of college fireshmen is educationally 
sound and should be more extensively used. Classification of students 
on the basis of capacity has thus far had no influence in changing the 
number of units required for entrance to agricultural colleges. 

There is a limited number of agricultural institutions which accept 
students deficient in their preparation for college, and permit such 
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students to take courses in the so-called school of agriculture, which 
is maintained practically as a secondary school. Students following 
this procedure are as a rule required to spend more years before gradu- 
ating. It is still doubtful whether uniform entrance requirements 
should be rigidly enforced in all these colleges, in view of the fact that 
many of the students who enter agricultural courses come from small 
towns or rural communities where high schools giving sufficient instruc- 
tion to meet the standard 15-unit requirement are not yet in operation. 
Some institutions are practically compelled to continue offering oppor- 
tunity to students to complete, after coming to college, the number of 
units which they lack. Such a practice should not prevent the proper 
standardization of the college course for those who have had sufficient 
opportunity to meet the regular requirements. 

The Undergraduate Curriculum . ,, 

The past twenty years has been a period of rapid development of the 
agricultural colleges of the United States. These institutions have not 
only grown in number of students, but they have come to occupy a 
position of greater importance in the system of higher education in this 
country. The programs of this type of institution, while remaining 
highly specialized in many respects, are broadly organized so as to 
cover a vast field of subject matter adapted to the needs of prospective 
workers in a large number of professions and occupations. In order to 
meet the growing demand for agricultural education in recent years, 
the institutions have found it very necessary to give some attention to 
curricula reorganization. While considerable improvement^ has been 
made in this direction, the results accomplished have not been entirely 
satisfactory. There are a great many leaders in this kind of education 
who believe that there is yet ample room for improvement. 

In the beginning the agricultural-college curriculum was patterned 
very largely after the liberal-arts colleges of the early days, and there- 
fore involved little more than a few additions to the courses already in 
existence. In more recent years the academic subjects in many respects 
have been compelled to give way to the agricultural and scientific sub- 
jects, but not to the extent of narrowing the agricultural-college cur- 
ricula. Greater freedom of election is evident. With the addition of 
new and highly specialized technical courses has come greater oppor- 
tunity for specialization. More of the laboratory work is based on prac- 
tical applications of principles learned in the classroom, and many of 
the institutions now require that each applicant for a degree in agricul- 
ture must have had, before graduating, a certain amount of practical 
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farm experience. The agricultural-college catalogues show that there 
have been constant changes in the courses of study . Apparently the aim 
has been to set up more definite objectives and to try to attain them. 

Regardless of the fact that there are differences of opinion as to the 
constituted aims of agricultural-college courses, it seems safe to assume 
that, broadly considered, the accepted aims are cultural and vocational. 
The broad field of subjects included under the agricultural-college pro- 
gram makes it necessary that the college curriculum stand for more 
than proficiency in one vocation or profession. Obviously a degree 
from an agricultural college should mean that a sufficient number of 
subjects of a vocational character have been completed. In addition 
there should be required those courses that give a clear insight into 
social and economic affairs, with a broad appreciation of their relation 
to practical life situations. The cultural aim should also have proper 
consideration. There can be no doubt that a fundamental need of all 
students is that each, upon graduation, shall be equipped by his col- 
lege course with a fair degree of general education and endowed with 
at least a reasonable degree of culture. No college course that fails in 
this particular can be considered a success, even though it does succeed 
in supplying the student with an abundance of technical information. 
The aim that should be kept in view in the agricultural-college pro- 
gram should be to develop a competent worker skilled in the chosen 
profession or vocation, with a sufficient additional training to prepare 
for social service in its broadest sense. 

Distribution by Subjects 

The catalogues of the agricultural colleges show that the work of the 
curriculum is distributed about as follows : academic, or nontechnical ; 
scientific, comprising the pure and applied sciences; technical agri- 
culture, comprising general and special agriculture; electives. With 
perhaps one or two exceptions the program in all the agricultural col- 
leges for the freshman and sophomore years is required work; the 
electives in most cases are deferred until the junior and senior years. 
Some of the colleges are more liberal in the matter of electives than 
others. According to Professor Woodward ^ the average percentage of 
academic work required in the freshman year was greater than in the 
other college years. Approximately two fifths of the work in that col- 
lege year was being given to academic courses. On the average there 
was a decrease each succeeding year in the amount of time given to 

^ Carl R. Woodward. The Curriculum of the College of Agriculture. United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 40, 1920. 
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academic courses. According to Woodward the average distribution of 
work to each of the groups in forty-eight colleges for four years was as 
follows : academic, 22 per cent; scientific, 24.5 per cent ; agriculture, 
38 per cent ; free electives, 14.6 per cent. There were some individual 
exceptions to this rule, however, as a few of the institutions offered a 
higher percentage of academic work in certain years above the fresh- 
man year. 

The most frequently occurring subject of the academic group is 
English, which comprises courses in grammar, rhetoric, composition, 
literature, public speaking, journalism, etc. Practically all the colleges 
require one or more courses in English, and, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, English is required in the freshman year in all agricultural 
colleges. The amount of required work in English varies from 4 to 
over 16 year hours. 

The next subject of importance under the academic group is mathe- 
matics. More than half the agricultural colleges require work in mathe- 
matics for graduation. It is most often required in the freshman year, 
and few colleges require it thereafter. 

The social sciences, such as history, civil government, economics, 
sociology, and education, require considerable attention under the 
academic group. Practically all the institutions require for gradua- 
tion one or more courses in this group of subjects. As a general rule, 
the social-science courses are required in the junior and senior years, 
only a limited number of colleges requiring them in the freshman or 
sophomore year. The increased attention given to agricultural eco- 
nomics, rural social problems, and marketing in recent years has stimu- 
lated greater interest in the social sciences in the agricultural-college 
curricula. 

The establishment of the teacher-training department provided for 
under the Smith-Hughes vocational-education act has had a marked 
influence on the number of social-science subjects offered in the agri- 
cultural-college curricula. 

Foreign languages as a requirement for graduation are found in less 
than half of the curricula. In recent years there appears to have been 
less interest in this field, though certain colleges still place considerable 
stress upon it. 

Under the scientific subjects required for graduation are those closely 
allied to agriculture. In this list are general and agricultural physics, 
chemistry, botany, biology, bacteriology, genetics, plant pathology, 
and economic entomology. Although there is considerable variation 
in the amount of science required by the various institutions, about 
50 per cent of the required subjects are sciences. It is interesting to 
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note that all the colleges require science in the first two years, and that 
more than half require some science in the junior and senior years. 
The amount of science required in the different years varies consider- 
ably, but there is a decrease in the average amount of required science 
in the upper classes. The science requirements in a number of the col- 
leges are rather unevenly distributed, the curricula in several of the in- 
stitutions requiring from two to four rather heavy science courses the 
same year. 

Prescribed and Elective Subjects 

Under the head of technical subjects, comprising about two fifths 
of the work of the curricula, are included such subjects as agronomy, 
horticulture, landscape gardening, forestry, animal husbandry, veteri- 
nary science, agricultural engineering, farm management, rural eco- 
nomics, and rural sociology. There is considerable variation in the 
total requirements in the technical subjects for graduation. It is also 
true that the amount of technical work required increases each year 
throughout the college course. Some of the colleges require a lower 
proportion of technical subjects, with a corresponding increase in the 
number of elective courses. 

As a rule the amount of elective work required is definitely stated. 
Electives are separated into two groups, known as prescribed electives 
and free electives. The average amount of time given to prescribed 
electives in all the colleges during each of the college years is more than 
double that given to the free electives. The prescribed electives gen- 
erally mean that students are allowed to select these electives from a 
list of subjects given by the colleges. Many of the students in agricul- 
tural colleges choose their elective subjects from the technical subjects. 
This is practically advantageous in cases where the student is prepar- 
ing for some special phase of practical agriculture, scientific research, 
or extension work. The college authorities are divided in opinion as to 
the amount of freedom that should be allowed students in the matter 
of electives. It seems safe to assume, however, that considerable prog- 
ress is being made in formulating better balanced curricula for the 
agricultural colleges. 

There was formerly very little instruction directly relating to agri- 
culture in the first two years of the college course, but now all the agri- 
cultural colleges require work in some agricultural subjects during 
freshman and sophomore years. Usually these courses deal with crop 
and animal production in a somewhat general way, and in fact are basic 
courses, one of whose objects is to give the student an idea of what is 
included in scientific agriculture and thus prepare him to choose his 
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major subjects more intelligently when he comes to his junior year. 
These courses run parallel with the more elementary and fundamental 
courses in the natural sciences, and thus the relation of these sciences 
to agriculture, and many of their applications to agricultural practice, 
are brought to the attention of the student. 

In a broad way the curricula of the agricultural colleges are divided 
into groups according to the main divisions of agriculture, — namely, 
agronomy, horticulture (subdivided into olericulture, pomology, flori- 
culture, and landscape gardening), forestry, animal husbandry, poultry- 
raising, dairying, agricultural engineering, rural economics and sociology, 
agricultural education, and veterinary science. These curricula are 
usually arranged on a system of group electives, and there is often a 
considerable opportunity for choice of special subjects within each of 
the curricula. The number of courses offered in some of the larger 
institutions is very great, and there is opportunity in these colleges for 
a large amount of specialization even in the undergraduate work. 

The agricultural-college curricula have been influenced to a great 
extent by external factors surrounding the colleges. The programs of 
the colleges have developed on the basis of local conditions and needs. 
The location of the colleges has very materially affected the nature of 
the subject matter with which the instructional force have had to deal. 
This is a logical development that might well be expected. The equip- 
ment that colleges have had to use in prosecuting their work has also 
been of considerable influence. As a rule the larger institutions have 
had better financial support. In the great agricultural sections of the 
North Central States, the South, and the West, the more specialized 
farming has had great influence in shaping the curricula of the agri- 
cultural institutions. The agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
are service stations from which the solution of many pressing problems 
must come. The com, cotton, and wheat farmers look to their agri- 
cultural college for needed information about their problems. The 
citrus-fruit grower would expect to receive from his state agricultural 
college much valuable assistance pertaining to his problems. In these 
agricultural sections, with the exception of California, less attention is 
in general given by the colleges to academic courses, and more to the 
agricultural courses. The amount of academic work appears to de- 
crease as we go from east to west, and the amount of free elective work 
appears to increase. The southern and New England groups of states 
are relatively high in their academic work and correspondingly low 
in their agricultural work. 

In a study by Woodward of the distribution of the types of work in 
the curricula of the agricultural colleges in California, Illinois, Iowa, 
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Minnesota, New York, and Wisconsin it was found that California re- 
quired 30 per cent of academic work ; New York, 28.3 per cent, and 
the others about 30 per cent (except Iowa, which had only 13.6 per 
cent). There were less marked variations in the other divisions of the 
curricula.^ 

Theory and Practice 

It is a well-known fact that the agricultural colleges have been 
severely criticized because, during the four-year college course, the 
problem of closely articulating the theory with actual practice has not 
been adequately solved. The colleges should endeavor at all times to 
coordinate theory with practice in so far as is practicable. Too many 
students have been permitted to graduate from colleges of agriculture 
without having had some actual practical farm experience. During the 
past decade progress has been made in this direction. A large num- 
ber of the colleges now require that before graduating in agriculture 
students must have had some practical farm experience, the amount 
varying from three months to one year. A small number of the colleges 
require that the work be taken under the supervision of the college. 
Most colleges do not allow any credit for this work in the form of units, 
but the agricultural student must satisfy the proper authorities before 
graduation that his experience is ample to enable him to apply prin- 
ciples. The more actual farm practice a prospective agricultural col- 
lege graduate can obtain, the better able he should be to appreciate 
the value of his education. He will find the practical experience in- 
dispensable if he becomes a teacher of agriculture in the secondary 
school, an extension agent, a specialist, or a farmer. 

In regard to methods used by the agricultural colleges in awarding 
college credit, there is considerable variation. In general these insti- 
tutions maintain sessions of 36 weeks, but there is great variation in 
the number of working days in the college year. The number of days 
reported by some institutions is as high as 216, while others report 
less than 200. 

There is also some variation as to the number of terms in the session. 
More than two thirds of the institutions have the session divided into 
two terms, or semesters. In the remaining institutions the session is 
divided into three terms. This variation is responsible for differences 
in the value of credit units. 

In 1925 the bachelor’s degree was granted to 2216 students in agri- 
cultural courses in land-grant institutions. There has been a reduction 

^Carl R. Woodward- The Curriculum of the College of Agriculture. United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 40, 1920. 
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in the enrollment of students in agriculture during recent years, mainly 
due to the economic depression in agriculture in the great farming 
areas of the United States. It is believed, however, that this decrease 
is temporary, and that the colleges will soon regain their normal agri- 
cultural enrollment. 

Research and Graduate Work 

The research work of the agricultural colleges, and to a considerable 
extent their graduate instruction, are centered in the agricultural ex- 
periment stations connected with these institutions. These stations 
are supported by Federal and state funds and are subject to the pro- 
visions of both Federal and state legislation. Agricultural research in 
these colleges is therefore not a matter of voluntary action by instruc- 
tors or boards of trustees but is a public function of the colleges, pre- 
scribed by law. Moreover, the colleges have been obliged to set up 
a definite and distinct organization for the conduct of research and the 
publication of its results. Each station has a director with expert and 
clerical staff, much special equipment, and funds for the printing and 
distribution of publications. While much of the work of the stations 
is carried on in college buildings which are also used for instruction, 
there are many special buildings and fields for station purposes only. 

Federal legislation for agricultural research at these colleges has been 
framed on the principle that the Federal funds would be subsidies to 
state institutions. The Federal government would have only such 
control of these funds as would insure their expenditure for the purposes 
stated in the Federal laws, but it would aid the states and the colleges 
to develop the work of the stations most efficiently. 

Federal legislation has been a stimulating influence in developing 
scientific research in agriculture for more than half a century. The col- 
lege Land-Grant Act of 1862 was passed in the same year as the act 
establishing the United States Department of Agriculture, which from 
its foundation has been in more or less close contact with the agricul- 
tural colleges. The language of the Land-Grant Act shows that the 
presumption was that these colleges would carry on experimental 
work. Many of them attempted to do this from their beginning, and it 
was largely on their insistence that they needed Federal funds for the 
proper development of such work that Congress passed the Hatch Act 
in 1887, providing for the establishment of agricultural experiment 
stations which, with a few exceptions, must be departments of the ag- 
ricultural colleges in the several states, created under the Land-Grant 
Act. The Hatch Act authorized the appropriation of $15,000 annually 
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to each state for the purpose of aiding in acquiring and diifusing useful 
and practical information on subjects connected with agriculture and 
promoting scientific investigations and experiments in the applications 
of science to agriculture. Under the provisions of this act, and with 
state financial aid, experiment stations were established in all the 
states, where a great variety of scientific and practical investigation 
was gradually undertaken. The Hatch funds could be used for the 
general expenses of the stations, including the printing and distribu- 
tion of publications. 

Under the Adams Act of 1906 an additional appropriation of $5000 
was made for that year ; this amount was to be increased annually by 
$2000 for five years, after which $15,000 was to be appropriated annu- 
ally to each state. From the Hatch and Adams acts each agricultural 
station now receives $30,000 a year for its work. The Adams fund can 
be spent only for original research. 

In order more extensively to aid the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, Congress, in 1925, passed the Purnell Act, which provided for 
the appropriation of $20,000 for the year ending June 30, 1926 ; this 
amount is to be increased by $10,000 each year until 1930, after which 
$60,000 is to be appropriated annually to each state station. The 
Purnell funds are to be used to pay the expenses of conducting 
investigations bearing directly upon the production, manufacture, 
preparation, distribution, and marketing of agricultural products, and 
including sociological and economic investigations pertaining to rural 
life and the home. 

The Federal appropriations for this work have also greatly stimu- 
lated the states to furnish financial aid for scientific investigations 
relating to agriculture. As a result the states have, as a general rule, 
been fairly liberal in their support of the research work of the stations. 

Experiment Stations 

Under a special provision of the Hatch Act an Office of Experiment 
Stations was established in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which not only has had general supervision of the expenditure of 
Federal funds granted to the stations but has aided them in many 
ways, notably by the publication of the Experiment Station Record^ 
an abstract journal which gives comprehensive information regarding 
agricultural research throughout the world. 

The total amount of funds available to the stations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, approximated $10,500,000, which repre- 
sented an increase of some $340,000 over the previous year. Of the 
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total income for the year $1,440,000 came from Federal appropriations 
under the Hatch and Adams acts. State appropriations amounted to 
$5,827,871. The remainder, amounting to more than $3,000,000, rep- 
resented the balance carried over from the previous year and funds 
derived from sales of farm products and other sources. These stations 
employ about 2400 workers in their regular service. About 1200 of 
this number give a portion of their time to teaching in the colleges, and 
approximately 350 assist in extension work. The stations issue annu- 
ally vast numbers of publications widely distributed to approximately 
a million addresses. The information contained in these publications 
forms the basis of much of the teaching material and extension work of 
the colleges. The results are also published in the daily press and agricul- 
tural weeklies, with brief summaries in the Experiment Station Record, 

The work of the experiment stations is chiefly formulated in definite 
projects. In 1924-1925 these projects aggregated 5538. These in- 
vestigations covered a variety of problems relating to field crops, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, soils, animal and plant diseases, 
dairying, injurious and beneficial insects, agricultural engineering, 
farm sanitation, foods and nutrition, rural economics, and sociology 
and home economics. 

Much has been accomplished by the experiment stations along the 
various lines of scientific research. The results have developed a vast 
amount of valuable information which has either directly or indirectly 
influenced many important changes in agricultural practice in the 
different sections of the country. In all the states the farmers, agri- 
cultural teachers, and extension workers have come to rely more and 
more upon the stations for scientific advice regarding their various 
agricultural problems. 

Before the beginning of the present century, when the research 
work of the experiment stations and the United States Department of 
Agriculture had developed and assembled tested agricultural informa- 
tion, there was little really worth teaching in the college courses in ag- 
riculture or carrying out to the farm people through extension work. 
But in recent years the amount of useful agricultural information 
accumulated by research not only has made possible strong agricul- 
tural courses in the colleges but has enabled them to develop a nation- 
wide agricultural-extension organization, supported annually by over 
$19,000,000 of Federal, state, and county funds and employing 1200 
leaders and specialists at the colleges and over 3000 men and women 
agents located in the counties. 

The agricultural colleges, as a rule, have not organized separate 
graduate schools for the purpose of offering opportunity for students 
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to pursue studies for advanced degrees. Most of these colleges offer a 
certain amount of graduate work, however, and practically all grant 
the master's degree. Only about one fourth of them offer the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. In June, 1925, the master's degree was 
granted to 352 men students in the agricultural colleges. There were 
36 doctor's degrees granted at the same time. There has been a tend- 
ency in most of these colleges to articulate the work of the experiment 
stations very closely with their graduate work. This service is being 
extended not only to members of the staff, who may be doing research 
work for advanced degrees, but also to other graduate students. Many 
colleges now grant fellowships or give the graduate students positions 
as assistants on the teaching force or the experiment station staff. 


Experiment Stations and Graduate Work 

The experiment stations have been the most effective agencies for 
stimulating interest in graduate*study in agriculture. They are partic- 
ularly fitted for this kind of work in equipment and personnel. Their 
experts are often especially suited to serve as advisers to students pur- 
suing graduate work. The intimate contact which exists at the ma- 
jority of the colleges between the station and teaching staffs enables 
students to come in contact with many research problems. The fact 
that many of the station workers give a portion of their time to teach- 
ing in the colleges, leads to administrative difficulties in keeping the 
proper balance between teaching and research as far as the individual 
worker is concerned. Yet undoubtedly this plan enables students to 
acquire a better knowledge of the projects and methods of investi- 
gation that are going on in scientific fields related to agriculture.' 

The experiment stations have often had limited funds with which 
to carry on a desired amount of investigational work in certain lines. 
In such cases they have made more or less use of graduate students for 
investigational work, — a plan or procedure which needs to be very 
carefully guarded to give good results. Successful station research 
depends chiefly on the work of the most competent available experts. 
The stations have definite research functions to perform, and their 
programs should not be hampered in any way by other influences. In 
many cases, however, research specialists have found the capable 
graduate student a source of real help, and while the work of student 
investigators has usually had to be done under rather close supervision, 
the programs of research work have been pushed forward at a more 
rapid pace through their assistance. 

Acting in the capacity of assistants in station work has no doubt 
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been of great benefit to the graduate students. Where thus employed 
they become interested in the station projects, acquire the spirit of 
research, and learn how to use the tools of research and to think ex- 
perimentally. 

Graduate students are now used in more than half the agricultural 
colleges in connection with experiment-station projects. In institu- 
tions where research work is very highly developed, with investigators 
and ample funds set aside for the work, the stations have less need to 
make use of graduate students. Some directors of stations have been 
free in their praise of the services rendered by graduate students to 
the experiment stations. Other directors feel that many times promis- 
ing students are an inspiration to other members of the staff. Many 
of the research men of the present time have served as station assistants 
during their student life. This is one way of training scientific-research 
workers, and if proper judgment is used in the selection of the students, 
the results obtained may be equally beneficial to research and to the 
development of the investigator. Our agricultural experiment stations, 
however, are public agencies and should not be treated as institutions 
for the training of investigators. If graduate students are employed 
in them it should be because as individuals they are competent to per- 
form duties which meet the needs of the stations, rather than because 
the students need the instruction which they may thus receive. 

The teaching departments of the agricultural colleges must assume 
responsibility for training their graduate students, and this training 
should be offered in definitely organized courses maintained in connec- 
tion with the college or university. This training need not be confined 
to instruction in the agricultural subjects. Departments of botany, 
plant physiology, zoology, chemistry, and other natural sciences, en- 
gineering, economics, and sociology may properly have a part in the 
training of agricultural experts. Other types of institutions have in 
the past supplied many scientists used by the experiment stations and 
other agricultural organizations. These institutions will no doubt 
continue to render this valuable service. In most cases, however, 
instruction in agriculture is essential to the most successful research 
related to agriculture. The point of view of the investigator, and 
oftentimes his procedure, may be vitally affected by his understand- 
ing of the relation of his problem to agricultural practice or affairs. 

Graduate training of agricultural teachers, investigators, and ex- 
perts is essential to the best development of our agricultural schools 
and colleges, experiment stations. Federal and state departments of 
agriculture, and technical enterprises of many kinds related to 
agriculture. 
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If our agricultural colleges are to make adequate contributions to 
the development of satisfactory agriculture and country life, they 
must have the means and the will to maintain thorough courses of in- 
struction for both undergraduate and graduate students, and to carry 
on the best types of agricultural research. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

By L. C. Marshall, Professor of Law, Johns Hopkins University, 
and sometime Director of Economics and Business, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

The Extent and Form of the Movement for Collegiate 
Business Education 

The earliest known definite proposal for the establishment of a col- 
legiate school of business in the United States is contained in a report, 
in 1869, by President Robert E. Lee to the trustees of the institution 
that later became known as Washington and Lee University. Presi- 
dent Lee proposed ''not merely to give instruction in bookkeeping and 
the forms and details of business, but to teach the principles of com- 
merce, economy, trade, and mercantile law.” This proposal was not 
carried out, probably because General Lee died in 1870. 

The honor of actually establishing the first American collegiate 
school of business goes to the University of Pennsylvania, which was 
enabled, through Mr. Joseph Wharton’s gift of $100,000, to establish 
in 1881 the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, the name 
being changed later to the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance. 
Seventeen years went by before another such school was founded. 
Then, in 1898, The University of Chicago set up its College of Com- 
merce and Politics (later known as the School of Commerce and 
Administration), and the University of California its College of Com- 
merce. Two years later there were established at Dartmouth Cbllege 
the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont a Department of Economics and Commerce, at 
the University of Wisconsin a School of Commerce, and at New York 
University a School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 

The new century thus began with collegiate education for business 
announced at seven institutions. The next decade saw ten more insti- 
tutions added to the list ; the next five years, twenty-three ; and during 
the next nine years such a veritable craze for business education swept 
over the country that one hundred and forty-three more were added : 
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so that at the opening of the year 1925 one hundred and eighty-three 
(probably more) American colleges and universities had departments” 
or ''schools^’or ''courses”or "divisions” or some other formally organ- 
ized unit of instruction under the name of "business” or "commerce” 
or "business administration” or some other appropriate title. 

Note. No tested chronology of the establishment of such units of instruction is 
available. A first attempt at such a chronology is given below. In compiling the list 
an effort was made to secure a catalogue from every institution of collegiate rank 
mentioned in the usual educational directories. Such information as could be 
gathered from these catalogues was assembled, and correspondence with the insti- 
tutions concerned was utilized as a means of catching errors and enlarging the in- 
formation available. No doubt the list is still defective, because of omissions and 
other errors, and because the information received from not a few institutions is 
self-contradictory; but it will serve as a first approximation. 1881: University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Commerce and Finance. 1898 : The University of 
Chicago, School of Commerce and Administration ; University of California, Col- 
lege of Commerce. 1900: University of Wisconsin, Course in Commerce; Dart- 
mouth College, Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance ; University of 
Vermont, Department of Economics and Commerce ; New York University, School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 1903 : James Millikin University, School of 
Commerce and Finance. 1906: Washington and Lee University, School of Com- 
merce and Administration. 1908 : Oregon Agricultural College, School of Commerce ; 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administration ; Northwestern 
University, School of Commerce; University of Pittsburgh, School of Business 
Administration. 1909 : Ohio University, School of Commerce ; Lehigh University, 
College of Business Administration. 1910: Olivet College, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration ; Marquette University, College of Business 
Administration; St. Louis University, School of Commerce and Finance. 1911: 
Gettysburg College, Business Administration Course ; State College of Washington, 
Course in Business Administration ; St. Xavier College, Department of Commerce 
and Economics. 1912: Pennsylvania State College, Course in Commerce and Fi- 
nance. 1913: University of Georgia, School of Commerce; University of Arizona, 
Course in Commerce; John B. Stetson University, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration; University of Denver, School of Business Administration; Boston 
University, College of Business Administration. 1914: University of Missouri, 
School of Business and Public Administration ; Beloit College, Course for Business 
(in Department of Economics) ; University of Tennessee, School of Commerce ; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, School of Commerce and Market- 
ing ; Whitman College, Department of Economics and Business ; Colorado College, 
Department of Business Administration ; University of Oregon, School of Business 
Administration ; Tulane University, College of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration ; Allegheny College, Department of Economics and Business Administra- 
tion. 1915: Cornell College, Department of Economics and Business Administration ; 
College of New Rochelle, Department of Business Management; University of 
Illinois, College of Commerce and Business Administration ; Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, School of Business ; Ohio State University, College 
of Commerce. 1916 : Lindenwood College, Department of Business ; University of the 
City of Toledo, Department of Commerce ; Grinnell College, Department of Com- 
merce and Business Administration ; Defiance College, Course in Economics and 
Business Administration; Albion College, Department of Business Administra- 
tion ; University of Utah, School of Commerce and Finance ; Columbia University, 
School of Business ; Georgia School of Technology, School of Commerce. 1917 : 
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Simpson College, Department of Economics and Business Administration ; Lom- 
bard College, Division of Business Administration; University of Mississippi, 
School of Commerce and Business Administration ; University of Wyoming, Divi- 
sion of Commerce ; De Paul University, College of Commerce ; Fisk University, 
Department of Applied Economics ; Washington University, School of Commerce 
and Finance; University of Washington, College of Business Administration. 
1918: University of Delaware, Department of Business; Talladega College, De- 
partment of Business Administration ; Davidson College, Department of Business, 
Commerce and Finance ; College of Emporia, Major in Business Administration ; 
Intermountain Union College, Department of Business Administration; Mus- 
kingum College, Department of Economics and Business Administration ; Tarkio 
College, Course in Commerce and Finance; Grove City College, Department of 
Commerce ; Hastings College, Department of Commerce and Banking. 1919 : Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, College of Engineering and Commerce ; Drake University, 
College of Commerce and Finance; University of Montana, School of Business 
Administration; University of Nebraska, College of Business Administration; 
Villanova College, School of Business Administration ; Vanderbilt College, Depart- 
ment of Commerce ; Midland College, Department of Economics and Accounting ; 
University of South Carolina, School of Commerce ; University of Alabama, School 
of Commerce and Business Administration; Oglethorpe University, School of 
Business Administration and Commerce ; Notre Dame University, College of Com- 
merce ; Kalamazoo College, Department of Economics and Business Administra- 
tion ; Howard University, School of Commerce and Finance ; Emory University, 
School of Business Administration ; Duke University, Group in Business Adminis- 
tration ; College of the City of New York, School of Business ; George Washington 
University, Department of Commerce ; Augustana College, Economics and Com- 
merce Group; University of North Carolina, School of Commerce; College of 
William and Mary, School of Economics and Business Administration ; University 
of Minnesota, School of Commerce ; College of Puget Sound, Department of Busi- 
ness Administration and Economics ; University of Nevada, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business; Sjnracuse University, School of Business Administration; 
Mercer University, School of Commerce. 1920: University of New Mexico, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Business Administration ; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Department of Business Administration and Economics; Indiana University, 
School of Commerce and Finance ; University of Virginia, Mclntire School of Com- 
merce ; University of Richmond, Department of Business Administration ; Southern 
Methodist University, Department of Commerce, Finance, and Accounts ; Roanoke 
College, Department of Business Administration; Kansas Wesleyan University, 
College of Co^erce ; South Dakota State College of Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, Course in Commerce ; Fairmont College, Department of Business Adminis- 
tration ; Creighton College, College of Commerce, Finance, and Journalism ; Huron 
College, Departm.ent of Economics and Business Administration; Brigham Young 
University, College of Commerce and Business Administration; Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Department of Economics and Business Administration ; University 
of Kentucky, Course in Business Administration; Canisius College, Department 
of Business; Spring Hill College, Department of Commercial Science; Wake 
Forest College, Group in Commerce ; College of St. Thomas, School of Commerce ; 
Ca^oll College, Department of Commerce and Business Administration ; Catholic 
University of America, Commerce Group ; St. Mary’s College, School of Commerce ; 
Elizabethtown College, Business and Economics Course; University of Southern 
California, College of Commerce and Business Administration ; Bethany College, 
Department of Economics and Commerce. 1921 : University of Iowa, College of Com- 
merce ; Wilmington College, Department of Economics and Business ; Washington 
College, Department of Commerce; Franklin and Marshall College, Course in Eco- 
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nomics and Business Administration; Ursinus College, Economics and Business 
Group ; Mount Union College, Course in Economics and Business Administration ; 
Columbus College, Preparatory Course in Commerce ; University of Dayton, Col- 
lege of Commerce and Finance ; Susquehanna University, School of Business Ad- 
ministration ; St. Edward’s University, Department of Business Administration ; 
Rollins College, Department of Business Administration; Lake Forest College, 
Department of Business Administration; Gonzaga University, School of Com- 
merce and Finance; Centenary College, Department of Commerce; Butler Uni- 
versity, Course in Business Administration; Antioch College, Department of 
Industrial Management and Business Administration; University of Maryland, 
School of Business Administration; American University, School of Business 
Administration,; Washburn College, Department of Economics and Commerce. 
1922 : University of Texas, School of Business Administration ; Western Reserve 
University, Major in Business Administration; St. Ambrose College, Course in 
Commerce; Wesleyan College, Department of Business Administration and Fi- 
nance; Texas Christian University, Department of Business Administration; 
Heidelberg University, Department of Business Administration; University of 
Detroit, School of Commerce and Finance; Charleston College, Department of 
Commerce and Administration ; University of Chattanooga, Schedule in Business 
Administration ; Hampton Normal and Agricultural College, School of Business ; 
Jamestown College, School of Business ; Cumberland University, School of Com- 
merce; Penn College, Course in Commerce and Economics. 1923: University of 
Colorado, School of Business Administration ; Illinois College, Course in Business ; 
Parsons College, Department of Economics and Business Administration; Des 
Moines University, Department of Economics and Business Administration ; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, School of Business ; Clark University, Department of Business 
Administration; St. Mary’s College, Department of Business Administration; 
Salem College, Department of Economics and Business Administration; Thiel 
College, Course in Commerce and Finance; Mississippi College, Department of 
Business Administration ; Wittenberg College, Department of Business Adminis- 
tration ; Southern College, School of Business Administration ; St. Viator College, 
School of Commerce and Finance; Rhode Island State College, Department of 
Business Administration ; Miami University, Division of Business ; Juniata Col- 
lege, Department of Commerce and Finance ; Friends University, Department of 
Business Administration ; Evansville College, Department of Business Administra- 
tion ; Baylor University, School of Commerce and Business Administration ; Baker 
University, Department of Business Administration ; Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Department of Business Administration. 1924 : University of North Dakota. 
School of Commerce; Trinity College, Department of Commerce and Business 
Administration; McPherson College, Department of Commerce and Economics; 
Howard College, Department of Business Administration ; Colby College, Depart- 
ment of Business Administration; Furman University, Department of Commerce; 
Grand Island College, Business Administration and Commercial Arts Course; 
Morehouse College, Course in Business Administration; University of Kansas, 
School of Business ; Monmouth College, Department of Economics and Business 
Administration; Iowa State College of Agriculture, Agricultural Business Group.; 
Emory and Henry College, Department of Economics and Commerce ; Westminster 
College, Course in Economics and Business Administration ; University of Michi- 
gan, School of Business Administration. 

Perhaps 50,000 students were enrolled, not counting evening stu- 
dents. At first thought it may seem that too much is claimed in the 
way of membership in the movement for collegiate education for busi- 
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ness when one includes in the count the small and confessedly weak 
institutions which have little more than paper schemes. There is point 
to such a criticism. On the other hand, it may be urged (1) that 
no other criterion for deciding whether a collegiate "schoor' of busi- 
ness exists is readily available except the formal announcement of an 
organized division of work ; (2) that the count omits several institu- 
tions which are known to have heavy offerings in business subjects, but 
which have not established a formal administrative unit; (3) that, as 
will appear later, such a count, large as it is, greatly understates the 
interest in business subjects in that it does not reflect the fact that 
literally hundreds of our colleges, large and small, have developed 
offerings in business subjects within their departments of economics. 
Even the small college with but one instructor in the department of 
economics typically allots a large portion of this man’s time to instruc- 
tion in such subjects as business organization, accounting, business 
law, and finance. 

The Movement a Permanent One 

The fact that collegiate education for business has developed with 
such startling, perhaps unwise, rapidity should not lead one to con- 
clude that it is a mere fad which is soon to pass away and be forgotten. 
True, this rapid development has in some instances been accompanied 
by such poor standards that a temporary reaction may well occur, 
although no such reaction seems to be in immediate prospect ; but 
collegiate education for business has come to stay, and that as a 
significant part of our educational system. This conclusion concern- 
ing the permanence and importance of the movement is supported by 
several considerations. 

In the first place, it is not a mere local movement. A similar develop- 
ment, although not so extensive, has taken place in the European 
educational system, and the testimony is unanimous that higher edu- 
cation for business has become an integral part of European educa- 
tional plans. In the more important European nations the collegiate 
school of business is gradually attaining a position which in the past 
has been held rather exclusively by the orthodox university. In Ger- 
many, for example, the doctoral degree is being given (actually, al- 
though perhaps not technically) for this type of work in several 
institutions, while even in her orthodox universities business admin- 
istration is now one of the required subjects for the doctorate in 
economics. Of course, European educational developments do not 
constitute proof that similar developments will take place or should 
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take place in the United States. They do, however, make it clear that 
American collegiate education for business is part of a world move- 
ment and is not a local, isolated happening. 

In the second place, belief in the permanence of the movement in 
this country is supported by the fact that we have always envisaged 
our universities as institutions which should participate in training 
for the practical affairs of life, — an attitude that has seemed to be- 
come more fixed with the flight of time. We speak much of the ''liberal- 
arts college,” but our history of institutions for higher education is 
fundamentally one of collegiate education for the ministry, for law, 
for medicine, for engineering, for social-service administration, and 
for other practical ends. So true is this that the professional school 
which is independent of university connections tends to be looked at 
askance. In view of our general acceptance of the idea that the higher 
levels of practical education are quite properly a function of a uni- 
versity, it is only to be expected that business, overwhelmingly our 
largest practical activity, should have its training schools at the uni- 
versity level. It is not surprising that several large permanent endow- 
ments have been secured by leading universities for this purpose, and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that this purpose appeals so 
strongly to legislators that not a few state universities have been en- 
abled to nourish other forms of social-science work, especially eco- 
nomics, out of appropriations for business education. 

American collegiate education for business is not only a part of a 
world movement and not only a natural expression of American edu- 
cational ideals ; it is, in the third place (and as another aspect of the 
matters just mentioned), a natural outgrowth of our economic develop- 
ment. Time was when the apprenticeship system was relied upon to 
provide training for both the technological and the pecuniary-market 
aspects of business, not to mention its services in training for citizenship. 
The Industrial Revolution made the apprenticeship system impossible. 
Partly because of the large market that already existed, partly be- 
cause of the rapid expansion of the market during the first hundred 
years of the Industrial Revolution, and partly because the basic sci- 
ences of mathematics, physics, and chemistry were the earliest ones to 
be developed, the period before, say, 1880, was one of emphasis upon 
the development of productive capacity and one of the establish- 
ment of schools of technology of university grade. Education for the 
pecuniary-market aspects of business was largely confined to drill at 
secondary-school or even elementary-school levels in clerical and com- 
puting techniques. But between 1870 and 1890 the second phase of 
the Industrial Revolution was ushered in. Productive capacity began 
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to press upon market capacity at the same time that scientific knowl- 
edge began to mature in the social sciences and in the realm of practical 
administration. 

In consequence, the period since 1880 has been the period of the 
scientific-management movement in industry; the time of the rise 
and development of cost-accounting literature ; the era of the trust 
movement as a means of securing economy of production and control 
of markets. So also it has been the time, as regards our educational 
system, of the enormous spread of secondary commercial education, 
until today it includes perhaps 15 per cent of our total high-school 
attendance and rises to 60 or 70 per cent of this attendance in some of 
our larger cities ; and — especially significant for our present purposes — 
it has been the time of the development of the collegiate schools of 
business in whose titles are to be found such words as '"commerce,” 
"finance,” "accounts,” and, especially in these later years, "adminis- 
tration.” They have arisen to meet the need of training in the 
market-pecuniary aspects of business activity, just as in the earlier 
period schools of technology came into existence to meet the demand 
for training in the technological aspects of business. 

Types of Collegiate Commerce Schools 

As far as formal organization is concerned, the institutions offering 
collegiate training for business fall into a small number of fairly defi- 
nite types : There is, first, the sp-called graduate-school type, illustrated 
by Harvard and Stanford universities. These two have graduate 
schools of business in the sense that admission is open to holders of a 
baccalaureate degree, whether of an arts college, engineering school, 
business school, scientific school, or other recognized branch of Ameri- 
can university education. The curricula of these schools may be 
thought of as being two-year curricula, although facilities for more 
extended study are announced. Harvard, in particular, announces a 
curriculum for a doctorate in business subjects. Second, there are 
two "undergraduate-graduate” schools — one at Dartmouth College 
and the other at the University of Michigan. These schools are also 
"graduate” schools in the sense that they admit holders of a bac- 
calaureate degree, but they are undergraduate schools in the sense 
that they admit properly qualified seniors. The curricula are to be 
thought of as two-year curricula.^ Third, there is a large number 

1 The four institutions thus far mentioned are sometimes referred to as the four 
graduate*’ schools of business. This term should not be understood to mean that 
th§ir offerings are ** graduate” in the eense that they presuppose an undergraduate 
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of colleges which offer a two-year undergraduate course in business 
(the junior and senior years), admitting students who have com- 
pleted the first two years of college. Ordinarily certain subjects are 
''recommended” for these first two years, and occasionally some 
are "required.” It is a fair general statement, however, to say that 
this type of collegiate school of business builds a two-year profes- 
sional course upon a two-year liberal-arts preparation. Fourth, an- 
other large group of colleges maintains a four-year undergraduate 
curriculum, admitting students directly from the high school to the 
professional school of business. There is really little difference be- 
tween the work of this group and that of the two-year undergraduate 
schools, for, almost without exception, the four-year schools require 
the equivalent of two years of liberal-arts work (whatever that may 
mean), and most of them put the bulk of this liberal-arts work in the 
freshman and sophomore years. 

It is an interesting and somewhat puzzling fact that up to the pres- 
ent time no American school has required a three-year business cur- 
riculum (the standard practice in European universities), although 
several two-year undergraduate schools and several four-year under- 
graduate schools recommend one year of graduate work, generally as a 
year of specialization. It is reasonable to expect that the not distant 
future will see three-year business curricula definitely established. In- 
deed, at the time of writing, one school has voted to set up a three- 
year curriculum, and another is known to be moving in that direction. 
In the matter of the three-year curriculum, as is frequently the case 
in American collegiate education, the degree question rises to haunt 
the innovator. Shall the three-year school of business (junior year, 
senior year, one graduate year) confer only the bachelor's degree? 
only the master's degree? both the bachelor's and the master's de- 
gree? In the discussion of the policy of an extended curriculum these 
peacock feathers keep obscuring the really vital issues at stake. 

In 1916, in accord with the usual practice of professional schools, 
the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business was formed, 
to promote and improve higher business education in North America. 
This organization established at the outset standards of admission as 
one means of stimulating improvement in the quality of the work of 
collegiate schools of business. These standards, as modified in May, 

curriculum in business ; nor should it be understood to mean that other institutions 
do not offer ^'graduate” work in business. Such universities as I^ennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Chicago (to cite only three examples) have a considerably larger group 
of ** graduate ” students than has any one of these four except Harvard. 
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1925, are given in full in the following footnote.^ They indicate the 
current code of practice in this unit of our higher educational system. 
As of 1925-1924 the association had 38 members. At a guess, from 
50 to 60 of the nearly 200 existing organizations could meet the modest 
requirements of the association. 


Influence upon Courses in Economics 

As was indicated earlier, the full significance of the movement for 
collegiate education for business is not seen when one takes into ac- 
count only the formally organized schools. The last fifteen years have 

2 The following is a statement of the standards applied when a collegiate school 
of business applies for admission to the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business : 

1. The college or school shall require for admission at least fifteen units of secondary work 
as defined by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, or its equiva- 
lent. 

2. The school shall require for the undergraduate degree the completion of a minimum quan- 
titative requirement of one hundred and twenty semester hours of credit or the equivalent. A 
portion of this work may be taken in some other college, as a liberal-arts college of approved 
standing. 

3. The school shall have been established as a bona fide division of a college or university 
whose credits are accepted at full value by members of the Association of American Universities 
or the Association of American State Universities, and its affairs shall be administered under the 
control and with the active support of such college or university. 

4. The school shall have been established and operated in accordance with the standards 
indicated herein for a period of at least three years ; but a school which has been in operation 
for not less than three years, and which may have failed, in that period, to meet all the require- 
ments herein stated, may, at the discretion of the executive committee, be admitted to mem- 
bership whenever such requirements have been fulfilled by the school. 

5. The faculty of the school shall include at least three teachers of full professorial rank, 
giving full time, or nearly all their time, to instruction in courses offered in the curriculum of 
the school ; in general, the majority of all teachers on the faculty shall give the greater part of 
their time to such instruction. 

6. Those holding full professorial rank shall have the doctor’s degree, or their professional 
or technical training and experience shall be such as will enable the executive committee of this 
association to give them a rating equal to those who have received doctor’s degrees. In general, 
all teachers of business subjects in collegiate schools of business above the grade of assistant 
shall have a master’s degree, or their training and experience shall be such that the executive 
committee of this association gives them a rating equ^ to those who have the master’s degree. 

7. The school shall maintain a scale of teachers’ salaries which, in the judgment of the execu- 
tive committee, is adequate to the successful conduct of the work of a high-grade school of 
business. 

8. The school shall have so apportioned the teaching load of members of its staff that the 
teaching burden will not be excessive. In general, teachers should not teach elementary work 
in excess of fifteen hours a week and advanced work in excess of twelve hours a week. 

9. All collegiate schools shall offer a reasonable amount of work in at least five groups of 
study, such as business finance, accounting, business law, marketing, and statistics. 

10. At least 40 per cent of the one hundred and twenty credit hours or its equivalent re- 
quired for the bachelor’s degree must be taken in commercial and economic subjects ; a liberal 
proportion of the courses in this ^oup shall be professional in character in that they deal with 
problems of management or administration. 

1 1. At least 40 per cent of the one hundred and twenty credit hours or its equivalent required 
for the bachelcHT’s degree shall be taken in subjects other than economics and commerce, pro- 
vided that general economics and economic history may be counted in either the liber^ or 
commercial groups. 

12. The school shall have such library facilities as are, in the judgment of the executive 
committee, adequate. 
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seen the demand for this type of education influence the presentation 
of economics more profoundly than that presentation has been in- 
fluenced by any or all other movements. College presidents seeking 
instructors in economics nearly always ask for a man who can teach in 
the ''practical” fields; announcements of elementary courses in the 
principles of economics now quite frequently contain a statement to 
the effect that the course is designed to serve as an introduction to the 
study of business. Not a few professional workers in economics expect 
to see business education make profound contributions to economic 
theory as well as to our knowledge of practical fields. 

As for the actual offerings of courses in our colleges and universities, 
an enormous expansion has occurred in "business subjects.” Table I, 
"Comparison of Offerings by Subjects, 1910-1911 and 1925-1926,” in- 
dicates the character of this expansion during the period from 1910- 
1911 to 1925-1926. The total hours offered in 1925-1926 were 4.6 
times the hours offered in 1910-1911. The subjects which fell below 
this average rate of increase are those ordinarily regarded as "ortho- 
dox” economic offerings. The business subjects had a rate of increase 
far above the average. Even foreign trade had in 1925-1926 more 
hours than all "various business courses” had in 1910-1911, and the 
number of hours in marketing, business law, business finance, and busi- 
ness organization is staggering. These four subjects were credited with 
more hours in 1925-1926 than all economic and business subjects had 
in 1910-1911. Accounting alone had, in 1925-1926, 1.4 times as many 
hours as all economic and business subjects (including accounting) 
had in 1910-1911. 

It must not be supposed that this enormous development in busi- 
ness instruction has been confined to the many colleges which have 
established formal schools or curricula of business. Even the smallest 
colleges, with only a few offerings in "economics,” tend to travel the 
same path.^ If one excludes firom consideration the institutions which 
are members of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, a 
study of the catalogues of 55 colleges offering from 3 to 7 courses in 
economics, 56 colleges offering 8 to 12 courses, 38 colleges offering 13 to 
16 courses, 29 colleges offering over 17 courses, 58 colleges for women, 
and 20 colleges for negroes — this list certainly constituting a sufficient 
sample of our higher-education institutions — shows roughly the follow- 
ing order of popularity of courses in this field : elementary economics 
and problems, labor, money and banking, business organization, ac- 

3 A full discussion of the offerings in economics in the United States is available 
in an article by L. C. Marshall, Offerings in Economics, 1925-1926,” in the Journal 
of Political Economy, 35 : 573-612, October, 1927 , 
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Table I. Comparison of Offerings by Subjects, 1910-1911 and 1925-1926^ 


Subject 


Elementary course 

Elementary problems 

Elements and problems combined . 
Advanced theory, including history 

of economic thought 

Social reform 

Social control 

Trusts 

Trusts, corporation finance, etc. . . 

Economic history 

Geography and resources 

Economics of agriculture 

Money, banking, credit 

Labor 

Transportation . 

International relations, including 

tariffs 

Government finance, including fi- 
nancial history 

Statistics 

Accounting 

Business courses 

Business finance 

Personnel administration . , , . 

Risk and insurance 

Marketing 

Foreign trade 

Production 

Business organization 

Business law 

Total 


Hours 

Offered 

1910-1911 

Hours 

OFFERED 

1925-1926 

1925-1926 

1 Hours 

DIVIDED BY 

1910-1911 
! Hours 

27,202 

51,405 

! 1.9 

6,182 

8,410 

1.4 

33,384 

59,815 

1.8 

7,206 

16,523 

2.3 

3,240 

3,648 

1.1 

— ^ 

2,820 . 

— * 

— * 

4,164 

— 

4,845 

— 

— * 

8,232 

23,054 

2.8 

4,200 

16,739 

4.0 

798 

8,876 

11.1 

8,121 

31,892 

3.9 

4,780 

21,846 

4.6 

5,517 

19,965 

3.6 

1,134 

3,042 

2.7 

8,409 

16,194 

1.9 

1,836 

15,645 

8.5 

5,692 

86,116 

15.1 

12,426 

160,245 

(26,795) 

• (5,436) 

(14,375) 
(41,947) 
(13,969) 
(7,896) 
(21,093) 
(28,732) 

12.9 

113,027 

521,198 

4.6 


* Data not comparable in this case. 


counting, business finance, economic history, business law, government 
finance, transportation, marketing, geography and resources, statis- 
tics, risk, advanced theory, foreign trade, production, trusts, social con- 
trol, social reform, personnel administration, international relations, 
economics of agriculture, teaching of economics, real estate. After 
elementary economics (which is, of course, given by practically every 

^ The hours offered are computed by multiplying the number of hours per week 
by the number of weeks in a given course. Multiple-section courses and courses 
offered more than once a year are counted but once. 
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institution examined), of the first ten subjects as listed in order of fre- 
quency of offering, five are distinctly business subjects. 

It may be noted in passing that the matter of the appropriate re- 
lationship between a school of business and a department of economics 
is one of the outstanding problems connected with the development of 
collegiate education for business. It is obvious that there should be an 
appropriate amount of cooperative action and even consolidation of 
the two, — this to be accompanied by an appropriate amount of sepa- 
ration so that neither will be hampered in making its contributions. But 
what is the content of the word ''appropriate'’? No one knows, and 
considerable differences of opinion have been expressed. The outstand- 
ing fact is that cooperative action and even consolidation are at present 
the characteristic situation. Sharp separation is almost nonexistent. 

Main Features of the Curriculum of the Collegiate 
School of Business 

It is a commonplace of educational work that a first essential in the 
organisation of a curriculum for any unit of the educational system is 
the setting up of its objective, for only a clearly visualized objective 
can provide the standard against which curricular projects may be 
measured. 

As might be expected, it is only now that those in responsible charge 
of collegiate schools of business are becoming clear, articulate, and 
generally agreed upon the appropriate objectives, or ends, of these in- 
stitutions. In the period of hectic growth, time was not always taken 
to formulate objectives. In not a few cases "schools” or "curricula” 
or "courses” were started as ventures in financial opportunism rather 
than as educational ventures. In some of these instances the business 
school was desired because of its ability to make a net financial con- 
tribution to the general university budget ; in others, because it aided 
in securing from a parsimonious legislature funds with which to main- 
tain work in economics or sociology or political science ; in others, be- 
cause its presence facilitated the securing of funds from local business 
men; in still others, because "every other university was starting a 
school of business, and we must meet the competition for students,” 
— a too common attitude in American educational circles. 

Then, too, the fact that the American collegiate school of business is 
typically an offspring of the liberal-arts college (the department of eco- 
nomics usually serving in the dual capacity of father and midwife) 
has tended toward a certain befogging of the objectives of the new 
enterprise. Partly because of their own bent of mind, partly because 
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they sought to clothe the newcomer in a garment of respectability 
which would make it more pleasing to the liberal-arts faculty, those 
responsible for the child tended to state its objectives primarily in 
terms of the ends of general education (which they might properly have 
assumed) and quite secondarily in terms of the ends of business educa- 
tion. In printed catalogue statements, as well as in the utterances of 
responsible executives, there were too frequently weak platitudes and 
"selling talk” rather than clear-cut statements of educational objec- 
tives in terms of which detailed curricula could be worked out. 

Of course, the movement was not without its clear-eyed leaders, who 
saw the necessity of a correct aim, with the result that not a few of the 
announcements of the new schools faced the issue clearly and contained 
clear-cut objectives of business education. Partly because of the 
crystallizing effect of such statements, partly because of the natural 
clearing of minds as the movement progressed and thinking and plan- 
ning developed, the situation at the present time is one which makes 
possible a fairly clear and simple statement of educational objectives, 
— objectives that may be said to have general adherence. The results 
of a questionnaire sent to several hundred instructors, deans, and presi- 
dents in institutions having schools of business indicate that the follow- 
ing would today be generally accepted as the objectives of these schools. 

Stated in terms of subject matter and method, these schools should 
devote themselves to the study and presentation of the fundamental 
ptocesses, conditions, and forces of business, with quite incidental at- 
tention to minor techniques. Stated in terms of preparation for voca- 
tions, they should aim to prepare men with a social point of view to 
become (1) responsible business executives or (2) professional or tech- 
nical experts such as accountants, statisticians, commercial secretaries, 
and members of governmental regulatory bodies. They should seek to 
give the students a backgoimd of business statesmanship and a per- 
spective of social values that will enable their graduates to shorten the 
inevitable period of apprenticeship. ‘ 


5 The results of this questionnaire are set forth in full in the University Journal oj 
Business for April, 1927. The detailed vote on certain more significant issues was 
as follows : 


Proposed Objective 

Voting 

Yes 

VOTING 

No 

doubtful 

Total 

Preparing persons for executive positions? 

235 

13 

26 

274 

Preparing persons for professional careers? 

244 

12 

23 

279 

Preparing persons for routine positions? . 

42 

157 

40 

239 

Preparing persons to make money? ... 

59 

127 

44 

230 

Giving a social point of view? 

233 

15 

22 

270 
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Once it is understood that, in terms of the number of institutions 
affected, almost 80 per cent of the movement for collegiate education 
for business has taken place since 1915 ; that the development has been 
under such auspices that only today is a clear and definite statement 
of the objectives of the collegiate school of business becoming generally 
accepted ; that the movement has been so popular (or so pressingly 
needed, as the case may be) that it has not been under the necessity of 
fighting its way to recognition by dint of hard thinking, careful plan- 
ning and open-minded experimentation, — once these things are real- 
ized, it becomes easy to understand why such a small proportion of the 
curricula of these institutions are educationally sound or even self- 
consistent and coherent. 

The curriculum of the collegiate school of business may, for present 
purposes, be surveyed under three headings : admission requirements, 
requirements for graduation, and total offerings. In the interests of 
brevity it is expedient to survey these matters as manifested by the 
membership of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness, for these institutions may properly be regarded as examples of 
the best current practice ; and since the two graduate ’’ schools and the 
two undergraduate-graduate schools are the only examples of these 
forms of organization, it is permissible merely to include them in the 
tabulations, confining the discussion to the thirty-four undergradu- 
ate’’ schools, which may be taken to be representative (or, more accu- 
rately, to be the best examples) of the one hundred and eighty or more 
institutions of this type. 

Admission requirements. The story of admission requirements is one 
which may be told quite briefly. In the 1925-1926 membership of the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business there were 
twelve two-year schools which admitted students who had completed 
two years of college work. These institutions recommend or suggest 
certain courses for the first two years, especially English composition, 
elementary economics, with scattering mention of such subjects as 
accounting, foreign language, money and banking, geography, science, 
mathematics, or social science. But, in general terms, the only require- 
ment is the equivalent of two years of college work.® 

A question as to whether the curriculum should be drawn for the purpose of giving 
broad general training for business or for the purpose of giving training for particular 
business pursuits yielded the following replies : in favor of broad general training, 
170 ; in favor of both types, but chiefly broad and secondarily special, 103 ; in favor 
of special training, 6 ; total, 279. Over against these replies is to be placed the fact 
of heavy actual offerings of narrow courses. 

® In the University Journal of Business for July, 1927, a more extended discussion 
of these admission requirements may be found. 
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As of 1925-1926 there were in the association 22 schools which ad- 
mitted students directly from high schools. The accompanying Table 
II shows the admission requirements of these 22 institutions in detail: 
As is at once apparent,, and as is to be expected in American colleges 
and universities, the admission requirements of this particular division 
of higher education differ in but a negligible way from the admission 
requirements applicable to any other division. They are in reality 
** college-admission requirements” rather than school of business ad- 
mission requirements.” Entrance is based upon 15 high-school units, 
of which about 7 may be said to be elective (in two cases 10 are elec- 
tive), and the student who desires to do so may take a considerable 
number of these electives in high-school commercial subjects, since 
the limitations upon vocational offerings are by no means to be re- 
garded as severe. 

Total offerings. The story of total offerings may also be quickly 
told. The accompanying Table III presents the offerings of the 38 
members of the association as of 1925-1926, the data being secured 
from the catalogues of the schools concerned, and checked by 
correspondence. This table presumably shows what material is 
officially” thought to be suitable for the work of collegiate schools 
of business. If we judge by the frequency with which particular 
subjects are offered, 

. . . the position of first importance is held by accounting, money and bank- 
ing, and elementary economics. Quite important, but still not of first rank, 
are labor, foreign trade, transportation and traffic, geography, government 
finance, economic history, insurance, advanced theory, advertising and selling, 
risk, and personnel administration. Of medium importance are production, 
public utilities, trusts, land and real estate, and social reform. Social control 
and international relations are at the bottom of the list. It is not unsafe to 
hazard a guess that this ranking is the consequence of the American school of 
business parentage in economics and sisterhood with the liberal-arts college 
rather than the result of a mature consideration of the objectives and appro- 
priate tools of business education.* 

Graduation requirements. The requirements for graduation are of 
course highly significant in that they indicate the prevailing official 
enforcements with respect to the irreducible minimum of ''business 
subjects.” In general terms, no matter what type of school is exam- 
ined, the requirement for graduation is "two years” of work taken 
from the total offerings of the school, such specific subjects being 
required as are indicated in the accompanying Table IV, made up of : 

® This quotation is taken from the University Journal of Business for July, 1927, 
which contains a more extended analysis of the offerings of these institutions. 
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in the first group, the 22 four-year "undergraduate” schools; in the 
second group, the 12 two-year "undergraduate” schools; and in the 
third group, the 4 "undergraduate graduate” and "graduate” schools. 

Confining our attention again to the 34 "undergraduate” schools, 
we observe the following points 

1. In from 31 to 34 institutions there are required English, elemen- 
tary economic theory, accounting, and law. 

2. In from 11 to 24 institutions there are required financial organi- 
zation, foreign language, mathematics, history, manager’s adminis- 
tration of finance, statistics, markets, physical environment, science, 
government, general business organization, and psychology. 

3. In fewer than 10 institutions there are required social control, 
advanced economic theory, labor, personnel, risk, production, social 
science, thesis, public finance, and business policy, with but scattering 
requirements in philosophy, Bible, railways, transportation, public 
utilities, advertising, speech, economic reform, office appliances, and 
credits and collections. 

It is interesting to set over against this actual situation a statement 
of prevalent opinion with respect to what ought to be required for 
graduation. A questionnaire dealing with the problem was sent out to 
several hundred deans and instructors in schools of business, and 292 
replies came in from 75 different institutions, — a sufficient return to 
indicate that the views expressed are fairly representative. Briefly 
stated, the returns from the questionnaire ran thus : 

1. About 87 per cent of the replies were in favor of requiring English 
composition, accounting, money, banking, financial organization of 
society, principles of economics, history, government, mathematics, 
statistics, psychology, the market in modem society, risk and uncer- 
tainties including business cycles, and law. 

2. From 75 per cent to 81 per cent of the replies were in favor of re- 
quiring English literature, manager’s administration of finance, risk 
administration, the worker in modern society, personnel administra- 
tion, and the administration of production. 

3. From 62 per cent to 72 per cent of the replies were in favor of re- 
quiring public finance, international economic relationships, market 
administration, social background of modern production, earth science, 
physics, economic aspects of social organization, chemistry, biological 
science, social-control material, and modern foreign language. 

The data of actual practice are not strictly comparable with the data 
secured from the questionnaire, for the questionnaire asked whether 

® See the University Journal of Business, July, 1927, for a more detailed analysis 
of requirements for graduation. 
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each given subject should be required at some level of the educational 
system from the junior high school up. But even making allowances 
for this situation, there is obviously a wide difference between actual 
practice and prevailing opinion in this matter of requirements. Psy- 
chology, for example, is approved as a required subject by 89 per cent 
of those replying to the questionnaire, but is actually required by only 
32 per cent of the members of the association. Corresponding figures 
in a few other cases are as follows : labor, 78 per cent and 18 per cent ; 
personnel administration, 76 per cent and 6 per cent; production, 
75 per cent and 9 per cent ; risk, 88 per cent and 9 per cent. Espe- 
cially interesting is the fact that administrative courses (which one 
would naturally think to be of the essence of training for business 
administration) are not heavily required in actual practice. 

It is far from easy to explain why the actual situation with respect 
to minimum requirements is what it is. In some institutions the busi- 
ness curriculum is apparently the result of a compromise between a 
liberal-arts faculty and a school-of-business faculty, and it has, in con- 
sequence, coherence neither from the liberal-arts point of view nor 
from the business point of view. Too frequently courses have been put 
in the required list because of the personal influence or connections of 
some instructor who has long taught that particular subject matter. 
Cases are not infrequent in which an inexperienced man, chosen sud- 
denly to organize a new school of business, has made a hasty survey of 
existing catalogues, used his ''judgment’’ (prejudices?) concerning 
what courses would be "good for students preparing for business,” 
set up a curriculum, gathered a staff, and begun work all within a 
period of months. With some honorable exceptions, it is perhaps not 
too severe a judgment to say that the faculty and administrative staffs 
of our nearly 200 collegiate schools of business are only now getting 
even an articulate philosophy, good or bad, concerning the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum. 

It seems reasonably clear that 

there have been few if any cases in which a standard has been used for evaluat- 
ing the contribution of a given field or subject matter.^ Whether this is due to a 
lack of definiteness of purpose on the part of the business faculty or to an in- 
ability to throw off the influence of the liberal-arts course (an inability has 
been evident throughout the development of the school of business) , the gen- 
eral absence of a standard of valuation has militated against the development 
of coherent curricula for business education. Few persons would argue for 
rigid standardization of curricula in the present stage of the development 
of business education. The time for that has not yet arrived; probably it 
never should arrive. But it would seem that the time has arrived for the estab- 
lishment of standards for the inclusion or rejection of given bodies of instruc- 



Table III. Total Offerings (1925-1926), by Members of the American Association of Collegiate Schools op Business^ 



Undergraduate 

Degree 

Graduate Degree 

Elementary 

Economics 

Problems 

Advanced Theory 

Economic History 

Money and Banking 

Business Finance 

Labor 

Personnel 

Administration 

Social Reform 

Social Control 

Trusts 

Public Utilities j 

Government 

Finance 

International 

Relations 

Risk, Cycles, 
Forecasting 

Insurance 

General Marketing 

Foreign Trade 

Advertising 
and Selling 

Statistics 

Accounting 

Transportation 
and Traffic 

Production 

Business 

Organization 

Business Law 

Geography 
and Resources 

Psychology 

English 

Teaching 

Secretarial Work 

Mathematics 

Language 

Land and 

Real Estate 

Economics of 
Agriculture 

Miscellaneous 


B.B.A. 

M.B.A. 

90 



60 

105 

135 

60 

30 


30 

30 




30 

30 

120 ; 

300 

540 

90 

660 

120 

60 

90 

360 

60 

270 

675 



180 

1140 

30 


420 

Georgia School of Technology . . . 

B.S. in C. 


108 

54 


72 

108 

378 

72 

144 

72 

72 

72 




54 

162 

342 


396 


756 


72 

144 

216 



72 





108 



B.C.S. 

M.C.S. 

108 

144 

72 

108 

576 

602 

144 

324 

72 

144 

400 

360 

396 

1190 

216 

1224 

180 

324 

432 

216 

540 

72 

468 

540 

36 

144 

1620 

144 


1548 


B.C.S. 

B.S. 

A.M. 

120 


432 

108 

516 

168 

156 

180 

36 


36 

348 

168 

36 


444 

624 

180 

180 

216 

924 

384 

288 

108 

216 

360 

X 

72 

108 

72 

X 


36 


1512 

Southern Methodist University . . 

B.A. 

B.S. in C. 


108 



162 

216 

108 

108 

54 


108 



36 

54 

54 


18 

216 


216 

54 

594 

54 


108 

108 



108 

54 

216 





54 


B.S. 


108 


216 

108 

252 

162 

54 

54 

54 


54 

108 

54 

54 

54 

180 

180 

216 

414 

162 

702 

486 

54 

180 

144 

216 

216 

252 

270 

612 

324 

216 

180 




b.b.a. 


108 


324 

288 

216 

288 

288 

324 

54 




72 


54 

54 

342 

72 

36 

72 

504 

288 


216 

108 

108 


216 



108 

396 



108 


B.S. 


108 


144 

72 

162 

120 

60 

60 


54 

378 

1 144 

378 

126 

630 


306 













Ph.B. 

A.M. 

60 


60 

240 

600 

540 

600 

300 

60 

360 

60 

120 

60 

480 

60 

120 

180 

780 

300 

60 

360 

180 

360 

180 

120 

420 

120 




60 

420 


C.E. 

Ph.D. 

108 

108 



144 

216 

54 

36 


36 






216 

280 



108 

280 

36 


108 

108 






1 






B.S. in C. 

M.S. in C. 

54 


90 

162 

126 

144 



18 

126 


36 

90 

36 

126 

108 

684 

36 

126 

234 

54 

126 

252 


252 

i 90 

288 

36 


108 


B.S. in C. 

M.S. in C. 

108 


36 

108 

108 

108 

1 36 

36 

36 



108 

108 


144 

108 

108 

108 


54 

432 

216 

36 

36 

108 

108 





I 162 

216 


468 



B.S. 

M.S. 

144 


360 

252 

234 

252 

198 

54 

36 


54 

144 

234 



108 

504 

342 


198 

1332 

630 

144 

144 

162 

522 


72 









B.C. 

Ph.D. 

108 


90 

216 

54 


54 



! 



54 


108 

54 

54 


90 

54 

360 

54 


54 

108 

54 









90 

University of Nebraska 

University of North Carolina . . . 
University of North Dakota .... 
University of Oregon 

B.S. in B.A. 

Ph.D. 

10,8 


108 

108 

108 

126 

54 


54 

54 

54 

36 

108 

36 

54 

108 

234 

36 

144 

180 

396 

36 

54 

144 

126 

180 

36 

108 


252 

108 


72 

54 

108 

B.S. in C. 

M.S. in C. 

120 


180 

60 

210 

150 

60 

60 

60 

60 



120 

60 

120 

120 

270 

150 

210 

60 

540 

120 

90 

90 

120 

120 

120 

60 


54 

108 

240 


54 

180 

B.S. in C. 

M.S. in C. 

54 

54 

54 

162 

54 

108 

54 


54 



54 

54 


54 

108 

108 

162 

108 

54 

414 

108 


162 

108 

342 

54 

X 

X 

X 

36 

216 

B.B.A. 

M.B.A. 

96 


36 

108 

108 

168 

228 

120 

48 


48 

96 

96 

48 


72 

60 

72 

192 

84 

528 

288 


396 

144 

36 


108 

60 





324 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Southern California . 
University of Virginia 

B.S., B.A. 
B.S.E. 

M.B.A. 

90 

72 

72 


288 

576 

72 

108 





72 


72 

576 

216 

234 

216 

108 

630 

522 

288 

144 

378 

450 

144 

1 36 


36 

126 


216 


72 

B.S., B.A. 

; M.B.A. 

162 


198 

72 

90 

180 

36 

72 




108 

54 



162 

360 

270 

180 

144 

558 

270 

216 

108 

162 

72 

126 

1 54 

72 


144 

108 

288 

B.S. in C. 


103 


108 

108 

216 

108 


108 



108 


108 

108 


108 

108 

108 


108 

432 

108 


108 

108 

216 



120 

96 



120 

324 

University of Washington 

B.B.A. 

M.B.A, 

155 


312 


180 

456 

360 

60 






60 

60 

120 

624 

360 

240 

120 

840 

456 

120 

360 

108 

60 


180 

108 

72 



University of Wisconsin 

B.A- 

144 



72 

108 

126 

216 

54 


36 


72 

162 

36 


54 

162 

54 

72 

54 

342 

108 


36 

144 

108 

36 

36 



144 

468 


Columbia University . , . • 

B.S. 

M.S. 

108 


108 

36 

972 

324 

216 

252 

108 

180 

54 


180 



558 

504 

252 

954 

297 

1296 

432 

180 

216 

324 

918 

54 

108 

108 

X 

90 

288 


Indiana University 

B.S. in 

Ph.D. 
M.S, in 

108 


36 

144 

144 

216 

108 



54 


36 

108 


72 

72 

108 

72 

378 

54 

414 

126 


144 

108 

270 

162 

234 

126 

144 

54 






C. and F. 

C. and F. 



























54 

36 





216 



Northwestern University 

B.S. in C. 

M.B.A. 

144 


54 


108 

198 

162 

270 


54 

108 


54 


108 

54 

576 

198 


216 

576 

108 

162 

234 

144 









B.A., B.S. 

Ph.D. 






























144 

54 


36 


108 

University of Iowa 

B.S. in C. 

M.A. 

108 


270 

72 

144 

108 

108 

36 

72 

54 

27 

90 

90 


108 

72 

108 

54 

72 

54 

936 

306 

108 

27 

72 

72 



54 



University of Kansas 

B.S. in B. 

Ph.D. 

M.B.A. 

90 


126 

180 

144 

126 

90 

54 

54 


54 

36 

108 


36 

54 

144 

54 


54 

342 

126 


54 

54 

36 

252 

36 


216 

72 


36 

54 

144 

University of Minnesota 

B.S. in B. 

M.S. inB. 

180 


324 

324 

168 

324 

180 

72 



36 

180 

108 


36 

108 

270 

72 

36 

168 

564 

108 


36 

108 

108 





468 

90 

University of Missouri 

B.S. in B.A. 

90 


198 

36 

198 

144 

90 




36 


54 

54 

54 



36 

54 

108 

198 

54 

54 

162 

54 

! 108 





54 


54 


University of Oklahoma 

B.S. in B. 


90 


162 

54 

144 

108 

54 




36 

54 

54 


36 

108 

180 

54 

108 

90 

648 

108 


270 

378 




X 



54 

University of Pittsburgh 

B.S. 


108 

72 

144 

180 

252 

288 

180 

72 





54 


54 


180 

108 

108 

108 

504 

108 

216 

72 

432 

108 


72 

72 

324 

216 


36 

108 

36 

University of Texas 

B.B.A. 

M.B.A. 

108 

108 

324 

144 

108 

180 

72 

108 

36 


36 

36 

108 


72 

36 

144 

180 

144 

180 

576 

72 

36 


180 

108 

108 


108 

Washington University 

B.S.C. 

M.S.C. 

216 



216 

216 

162 

54 




I 54 

54 


54 


108 

108 

108 

54 

702 

216 


108 

108 

324 






540 



36 

Dartmouth College 

M.C.S. 




72 

162 

54 

108 









108 

234 

216 

108 

324 


216 

54 

72 


54 





162 

54 

University of Michigan 


M.B.A. 

108 


324 

108 

108 

216 

216 

108 

54 

144 

54 

54 

108 


54 


216 

54 


270 

648 

54 

54 

54 

108 








Harvard University 


M.B.A. 

54 

108 

X 

216 

162 

X 

X 


108 



X 


324 

270 

108 

216 

432 

324 

270 

108 

X 

X 










Stanford University 2 ........... 


D.C.S. 

M.B.A. 



48 




48 











48 



96 


48 


43 







240 



Ph.D. 




































The figures were obtained by multiplying the meetings per week by the number of weeks in the course. A semester is counted as eighteen weeks ; a quarter as twelve weeks. Duplicate sections are not counted. 

2 The Stanford offerings for 1925-1926 covered but one year of the two-year course. . . , , . v . t 4 .- 4 . 4 .- „ *+0 

The cross (x) means that work in this field is offered but that the announcement of the school was not of such a character as to indicate precisely what number of hours was regarded by the scnool as constituting its requiremenx- 
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tional material in the required list. If foreign language is to be included in the 
required course of study for the future business executive, the reasons for its 
inclusion ought to be as specific as the reasons for the exclusion of production 
by 31 institutions — if the latter position is defensible.^® 

The foregoing account of the curricular organization of the collegiate 
school of business may be summarized thus ; (1) this school has no dis- 
tinctive entrance requirements, though this was to be expected in the 
American educational system; (2) its total offerings are large and 
varied ; they are beginning to take a form that will serve the needs of 
university business education, although in the past they have been too 
largely the results of ''scissors and paste’’ selections from the offerings 
of other divisions of the university, and too little the outgrowth of 
mature planning to meet well-considered objectives of business educa- 
tion ; (3) with a few noteworthy exceptions collegiate schools of busi- 
ness are just beginning to construct coherent requirements in terms of 
well-considered objectives. 

A critic of this situation (in which there is certainly much to be 
criticized) will do well to bear in mind the extreme youth of the move- 
ment, its unwholesomely rapid development, and the fact that even 
semiscientific and objective outlooks upon any type of education are 
so recent that time has not sufficed for their findings to be of much 
service to the leaders of business education. In such a situation the 
future rather than the past of business education should be the main 
subject of reflection. There are many promising signs for the future. 
The administrative officers and the members of the instructing staffs 
of these schools are fully aware of the significance of curricular matters, 
and are coming to be in agreement concerning the necessity of setting 
up standards (ever to be studied and improved) against which to meas- 
ure specific curricular projects. Current opinion with respect to the 
method of arriving at standards for determining what subject matter 
should be required work is reflected in the summary of replies to a ques- 
tionnaire given on the following page. These replies, taken with a 195 
"yes” vote on the question whether the pervasiveness of a particular 
business activity should be regarded as an appropriate touchstone for 
determining whether a course of instruction in the activity should be 
required, with the replies referred to earlier concerning the appropri- 
ate objectives of collegiate business education, and with a 237 "yes” 

The University Journal of Business^ April, 1927. 

Recently, in several hundred letters from these persons, there were more than 
one thousand statements concerning outstanding problems in collegiate business 
education. Almost six hundred of these statements dealt with the curriculum di- 
rectly, and many others dealt with it indirectly. 
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vote to the question whether courses in social control, economic or- 
ganization, etc. should be required on the ground of pervasiveness, are 
highly indicative that the period of hectic growth of collegiate schools 
of business is now to be followed by a period of constructive scientific 
work in curriculum organization. 


Suggested Standard for Determining what 

Voting 

Voting 

Doubtful 

Total 

Subject Matter should be required 

Yes 

No 

Checking with European practice .... 

58 

88 

104 

250 

Checking with American practice .... 
Job analysis of work of business executives 

121 

44 

88 

253 

and professional men 

Studying business organization and litera- 

206 

17 

34 

257 

ture to ascertain pervasiveness of func- 
tion 

240 

9 

16 

265 

Securing opinions of business men . . . 

149 

18 

94 

261 


The Situation with Respect to Instruction 

Admission requirements, total offerings, and requirements for the 
degree are of course but the dead body of collegiate education for busi- 
ness. The living spirit is to be found in the instructing staff, the ma- 
terials of instruction, and the opportunities afforded to students for 
stimulating, creative work. While such matters do not lend themselves 
readily to statistical analysis, something may be done by way of 
portrayal. 

The instructing staff. — As matters stand today there is lamentable 
weakness in the instructing staffs of the collegiate schools of business. 

Such a statement admittedly has little meaning until some sort of 
standard has been set up against which to measure the existing situa- 
tion. In the field of personnel administration, it is submitted, a first- 
class instructor in a first-class professional school could make good use 
of fundamental training in the fields of psychology and psychiatry, 
physiology, economics, law, quantitative method, — especially as found 
in accounting and statistics, — and industrial management. He should 
have contact with European problems and experience in the field, as 
well as ready command of French and German. He should have had 
responsible business experience, preferably in the field of his specialty. 
The need of effective personality and scholarly insight is so obvious 
that their mention is in an apologetic aside. And there is nothing 
peculiar about the field of personnel administration. Such fields as 
marketing, business finance, risk and risk-bearing, production control, 
and social control of business activity are all either "borderland^’ 
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fields, touching several scientific disciplines, or new fields in which men 
of the highest training and standards should be relied upon for in- 
structional work. 

The actual situation falls far short of the ideal here pictured. If a 
visiting scholar from Mars were to make the rounds of the nearly two 
hundred colleges and universities which allege that they have instruct- 
ing staffs in business, he would find the general situation all but in- 
credible. In scores of these institutions he would find the bulk of the 
instruction given by men having the scientific maturity that could 
reasonably be expected of holders of master’s degrees in this country, 
and frequently their training is not much greater than that given by 
the better grade of undergraduate schools of business. The academi- 
cally trained incumbents of such positions are usually products of a 
department of economics, or of a graduate faculty in business that 
is not greatly different from a department of economics, although 
occasionally English, psychology, or law are drawn upon for available 
timber. Let us confine our attention to the case of the incumbent 
trained in economics ; this discipline is admittedly the most important 
single background for business teaching, although business is vastly 
more than applied economics. Now, at the best the current product 
of a graduate department of economics tends to be narrowly trained 
in the social sciences, almost ignorant of the bearing of other sciences, 
relatively ignorant and sometimes supercilious of business operations, 
and innocent of any experience in a responsible business position. This 
is the product at its best. Even at its actual mediocrity there has been 
such an enormous demand for it in the rapidly expanding schools of 
business and departments of economics, that our graduate departments 
of economics find difficulty in holding a graduate student (especially 
the able student of good personality) long enough to confer a doctor’s 
degree upon him. As intimated earlier, holders of master’s degrees 
and even of bachelor’s degrees are in great demand. Such training 
would be inadequate enough in an old and established field in which 
sound, scientific literature was abundant. It becomes ludicrously in- 
adequate in a new instructional field in which the literature is abundant 
but far from scientific. 

A common device for supplementing the usual academic staff is that 
of drawing in men from business for occasional lectures, or for the dis- 
cussion of problems, or even for courses in fields in which they have 
special skill or experience. This plan, when intelligently followed 
through a period of years long enough to make possible a good selec- 
tion of ''outside lecturers,” has been demonstrated to have distinct 
possibilities. When, however, as is not seldom the case, it is a device 
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for currying favor with some possible wealthy donor, its merits are 
not in the instructional field. And it must be said too that American 
business life has not ripened sufficiently and has not sufficiently devel- 
oped professional ideals to enable it to produce large numbers of busi- 
ness men competent to serve as instructors in schools of business. 
Men of satisfactory training, experience, aptitudes, and attitudes do 
exist here and there, and a few such persons have been taken into 
business faculties, but they are the exception and not the rule. 

It is worthy of parenthetical remark that the preceding paragraph 
carries not the slightest intimation that contact with actual business 
experience is unimportant for members of the instructing staff. On 
the contrary, it is of vital importance; and one of the moot problems 
of the school of business is the amount of outside work to be permitted 
for regular” members of the staff. The differences of thought on 
the matter correspond to those that have arisen on a similar issue in 
the professional schools of law and medicine. There are those who 
contend that only ''full-time” men should be members of the staff; 
that making it possible for an instructor to serve both God and Mam- 
mon is in theory vicious and in practice fatal to scholarly productive 
work ; that the needed clinical work and practical business experience 
(which are admittedly absolutely necessary) must be secured through 
universities becoming wise enough (1) to send instructors out into field 
work and into business experience at university expense and (2) to pay 
salaries large enough to enable instructors to gather some needed ex- 
perience and to establish some contacts at their own expense. There 
are others who, admitting unfortunate incidents in past attempts, 
contend that it is possible to administer a school of business in such 
a way that an instructor will retain the kind of private professional 
practice that will make him a competent instructor without stifling 
his scholarly productivity. There is at present no discernible tendency 
toward unanimity of opinion on this issue beyond general acceptance 
of the view that practically all the past cases in which an instructor 
has retained active business connections, have proved to be cases of 
capitulation to Mammon. 

It will be observed that the foregoing statements with respect to 
the quality of the instructing staff have been in terms of a "general” 
situation in the almost two hundred schools. Over against this rather 
gloomy picture two statements of a more hopeful character may 
be made. 

The first of these more hopeful statements is that in point of fact 
this hypothetical "general” situation is unreal. The truth is that 
some schools (in fact, most of them) have poor staffs, and a few schools 
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have better staffs if not good staffs, and the hope of the future rests in 
the fact that a certain number of schools can be depended upon to 
maintain good standards of instructing staff. But there is no blinking 
the fact that even in our better present-day schools the quality of the 
business staff is generally regarded as below the proper university 
level. The staffs at Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, and Pennsylvania 
may be taken as examples of the better type, but in general estimation 
these staffs are inferior to the staffs of first-class law schools or medical 
schools. To put the matter another way, one wonders whether more 
than a handful of the men who have professorial rank in our business 
faculties (not including the departments of economics) could hold a 
corresponding rank in a European university. 

The second element of hopefulness of outlook is found in the fact 
that there are many features upon which a program of improvement 
can be based. The instructing staffs are genuinely interested in their 
work, — genuinely interested in developing collegiate education for 
business of high professional school standard. Their limitation is not 
one of interest but one of insufficient training. As only one example of 
the interest of the instructing staffs and their loyalty to educational 
work, may be cited the active movements of instructors in specialized 
fields to form organizations for interchange of opinions and for coop- 
erative study. To cite an illustration from one of the older fields, 
there is an American Association of University Instructors in Account- 
ing which holds an annual meeting (usually at the same time and place 
as the meeting of the American Economics Association) and publishes 
a quarterly. The Accounting Review, now in its second volume. 

The raw material for good instructing staffs exists in considerable 
numbers. The institutions concerned are beginning to see the dimen- 
sions of the problem and to adopt appropriate measures for securing 
improvement. The spirit of the personnel concerned is really excel- 
lent. There is no sufficient reason why a reasonably near future may 
not see the somewhat depressing picture of the preceding pages turned 
to the wall. 

Materials of instruction. — When it is remembered that the great ma- 
jority of collegiate schools of business have been established within the 
last dozen years, when it is appreciated that the typical instructing 
staff has few instructors of adequate preparation, and when the weak- 
ness of the typical business curriculum has been recognized, it occasions 
no surprise that instructional materials are inadequate and instruc- 
tional me^ods poorly developed. All too frequently the instructional 
material is either petty description of business techniques, gossip 
about '^practicaT’ business experiences, diluted economics, pseudo- 
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psychology, or solemn twaddle about "management,” It must be 
evident without argument that the development, by 1925-1926, of 
42,000 hours of instruction in "marketing” (including "advertising” 
and "selling”), in addition to 14,000 hours of instruction in "foreign 
trade” (the two together constituting half as much as the total eco- 
nomics and business hours offered in the country fifteen years earlier), 
is such a proliferation of "courses” that it is unreasonable to expect 
that adequate instructional material should be made available. This 
is particularly evident when an examination of catalogues reveals in- 
dividual institutions offering as many as 1190 or 954 hours of instruc- 
tion in advertising and selling, no course being counted more than once 
in these figures. If, however, any doubt concerning the poor quality 
of instructional material lingers in the mind, that doubt will be quickly 
expelled by an examination of the formal texts and other "business 
literature” which is pouring in floods from our printing presses. Its 
quantity is exceeded only by its mediocrity. 

Of course there are, here and there, individual writers whose prod- 
uct does not deserve so harsh a judgment ; and fortunately there are 
not a few evidences of improvement of quality as time goes by. But 
there is no denying that a problem exists. 

Two institutions, the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and the School of Commerce and Administration of The 
University of Chicago, have set themselves as institutions the task of 
preparing considerable bodies of instructional material. 

Harvard, accepting in general terms a functional approach to the 
analysis and presentation of business activities, sees a challenging 
opportunity in the preparation of large quantities of "case” material. 
These cases are published in a series of textual case books and in a 
series called Harvard Business Reports, or are generously made avail- 
able in mimeographed form upon request. Harvard thinks of them as 
great masses of business data from which generalizations may one day 
emerge, and as a body of instructional material which is to have 
something of the validity in business education that the case system 
has in law. Large resources in finances and in personnel are lavished 
upon the enterprise, the Harvard group regarding this as a major 
device for placing business education upon a sound basis. 

Chicago emphasizes the functional approach and is insistent upon 
the importance of understanding the social and physical background 
of business activities. Her instructional materials, published along 
with other studies in the series Materials for the Study of Busina, 
contemplate instruction in such fields as finance, labor, risk, market- 
ing, production, physical environment, social control, standards, rec- 
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ords and reports, and business communication. Whenever appropriate, 
the instructional materials deal with (1) the sociophysical background 
and (2) business administration. For example, in the financial field two 
bodies of material are being published, — one in the Financial Organi- 
zation of Society and one in the Managers Administration of Finance. 
In this Chicago material numerous cases are used, but by no means to 
the exclusion of textual exposition, problems, and readings from various 
writers. Chicago is also interested in the development of social-science 
business material for use at high-school and junior-college level. 

In addition to these instances in which the preparation of instruc- 
tional material is in some sense institutionalized, there are several 
instances in which an institution or an individual has done construc- 
tive work in some restricted field. . One illustration must serve for all. 
The University of Minnesota, in the process of organizing its curricu- 
lum, worked out a freshman course that has become available for 
general use in Black’s ''Production Economics.” 

There has been no general acceptance of the instructional materials 
thus far made available either by institutions or by individuals. In 
this respect, as in so many other respects, collegiate education for 
business is merely in the process of emerging from the formative stage. 

Granting the desirability of having the existing activities in the way 
of material preparation continue, there are at least three other prom- 
ising lines of endeavor. In the first place, the time has presumably 
arrived when groups of instructors in specialized fields could well study 
cooperatively the Harvard material, the Chicago material, and the 
products of the various individual workers with a view to planning 
both better curricula and better materials of instruction. The account- 
ants already have a committee at work at part of the task, and 
members of other groups have expressed interest in similar work. 
Accomplishment lags, however, for lack of funds to release nien from 
instructional activities and to defray the expenses of committee meet- 
ings, and there is some considerable danger that such accomplishment 
as is achieved will have been insufficiently guided by modern educa- 
tional technique. In the second place, the time is obviously ripe for 
pouring more of the content of European thought and experience in 
instructional matters into American curricula. In view of the prevalent 
inability of instructors in American schools of business to utilize foreign 
languages effectively, this may call for extensive translations. In the 
third place, there is a large opportunity for a daring piece of work in 
making syntheses of various types of instructional material. Today 

^ J. D. Bl^ck. Introduction to Production Economics. Henry Holt & Company, 
Inc., 1926. 
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law schools offer courses on the law of labor ; departments of econom- 
ics, courses on labor (usually trade unionism) and on the state in 
relation to labor ; schools of business, courses on personnel adminis- 
tration; departments of psychology, courses on motivation and 
vocational testing. These instances will serve to illustrate the pre- 
vailing American tendency toward ** courses” offered by specialists 
who do not even know the borderlands of their own subject, — a 
tendency that could have been illustrated from taxation, finance, 
marketing, risk, or any other subject as readily as from labor. Can 
there be question of the opportunity for a synthesis of materials of 
instruction that will lift the treatment of a given field out of the ruts 
of narrow formalism to the firm highway of reality? 

Student participation ~ It is a widely accepted fallacy in American 
educational circles that instruction instructs ; of course, the truth is 
that the student gets what he gets, — what he gets. The instructing 
staffs of collegiate schools of business are not different from the in- 
structing staffs of other educational units with respect to their ac- 
ceptance of the fallacy indicated. The only point worth making is 
that perhaps it is reasonable to expect more of the schools of busi- 
ness staffs, since personnel administration is supposed to be one of 
their specialties. Whatever may reasonably be expected, the actual 
situation is that these schools have not led the way in "educational 
measurement and counseling.” They have not made unique contribu- 
tions in student selection, student adjustment, student participation, 
job placement, curriculum analysis, measured experimentation in 
curriculum making, personality development, or any of the other 
aspects of really significant educational measurement and counseling. 
Some things they have done ; seized a golden opportunity they have 
not. As for their instructors in personnel administration, typically 
they have tried to peer beyond a distant horizon of business practices, 
negligent of the personnel problems before their very eyes in the 
institutions they serve. 

In the absolutely basic matter of student participation in the 
learning process, various fragmentary and sporadic things have been 
talked of, and some things have been attempted. It is rather common 
for these schools to encourage students to work in some business 
during one or more vacation periods. Boston demands a year of 
satisfactory business experience before the degree is conferred ; Har- 
vard as an institution and scattering instructors elsewhere pin their 
faith to the case system of instruction ; quite a number of institutions 
demand a senior thesis ; Texas has a seiiior year in which ' cooperative 
work” is possible; Cincinnati conducts whole-heartedly in the busi- 
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ness work the ^*co5perative” plan that she originally worked out in 
engineering; Chicago operates summer field courses on a regular 
instructional basis; individual instructors utilize various plans for 
challenging the student to creative work. But, after all, collegiate 
education for business has, as such, made no striking contributions in 
this field. It has done no better and no worse than other educational 
units, which is certainly damning it with faint praise. Perhaps the 
history of the movement has been too short and too occupied with 
other matters. 

Presumably there are two main objectives in this matter of student 
participation in the learning process. One is concerned with securing 
participation in formal instruction and '^book learning the other, 
with securing participation in the kind of activity that ranks as clinical 
work in medical schools. There is, of course, no single road — there 
are many roads — to either objective, and, as has just been indicated, 
not a few of these roads are already in use. 

As regards securing participation in formal instructional activities, 
it may rather confidently be asserted that the roads now in use are 
traveled but lightly. In this unit of our educational system, as in the 
others, there is opportunity for constructive work by breaking away 
from the hackneyed, formalistic instructional methods so generally 
used, to give the student opportunity for true creative work. Com- 
prehensive, cumulative, creative work should supplant the existing 
fragmentary, additive, formalistic ''instruction’' in "courses.” It 
looks probable that opportunity for education depends upon getting 
rid of the type of "courses” characteristic of present-day "instruction.” 

As regards securing participation in practice work or clinical work, 
it is a pity that some institution does not conduct a carefully meas- 
ured educational experiment to ascertain the value of the cooperative 
method in use at Cincinnati. At present there are available too 
many prejudiced opinions, both pro and con, and too few bits of 
objective, measured evidence concerning this very significant attack 
upon a basic educational problem. So also it is a matter of regret 
that some school does not take a leaf from the book of experience of 
the agricultural schools, and establish a business and then operate it. 
It is not difficult to picture a situation in which an experimental 
school could (1) study its local situation and determine upon an 
appropriate business for that locality, (2) determine upon an appro- 
priate site, (3) organize the business, (4) operate the business, and 
(5) through later years use the record of what was done as case 
material and use the ever-changing situation as the basis of ongoing 
study and contact with actual business. 
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The Place of the Collegiate School of Business in 
THE Educational System 

At first glance the position of the collegiate school of business in 
the American educational system seems quite definitely located. All 
but four of the existing schools are, to all intents and purposes, two- 
year undergraduate schools, the junior and senior year of ''professional ’’ 
work being placed upon a freshman and sophomore foundation of 
"liberal arts*’ work.^^ This prevailing practice is apparently in sub- 
stantial accord with prevailing opinion with reference to what is 
desirable. Replies made by deans and instructors to the question, 
Would it be well to make a rather sharp distinction between general, 
or secondary, education (generally thought of as running from the 
end of the sixth grade to the end of the sophomore year in college) 
and collegiate education for business? were as follows: yes, 169; 
no, 58 ; doubtful, 41 ; total, 268. 

Notwithstanding this apparent stability of the position of collegiate 
education for business, there are quite a few unsettled and troublesome 
issues in the case. 

Relationship to secondary education . — The appropriate relationship 
of the collegiate school of business to secondary education has by no 
means been determined. In the first place, collegiate education for 
business shares with other units of higher instruction the bewildered 
uncertainty arising from the reorganization of the general educational 
system which seems likely to be forced by the rapid development of 
the junior high school and the junior college. Problems of admission 
requirements and of enforcement of prerequisites are already in evi- 
dence as a result of this reorganization. It may well happen that the 
graduation requirements of an imdergraduate school of business will 
ultimately need to be shaped in terms not merely of subject matters 
administered by the school but rather in terms of actual student 
achievements from the time of the junior high school. In the second 
place, the collegiate school of business cannot wholly ignore the 
presence of secondary commercial courses, although, ostrich-like, it 
seeks the sand as much as it possibly can. Intellectually speaking, 
secondary education for business is a wretched thing which "is still 
in the grip of its inheritance from the 'business colleges’ from which 
it so largely sprang. The curricula are prima facie clerk mills mas- 
querading under the deluding name of commercial courses.” What 

^3 Of course, very many of these schools are technically four-year schools, and 
several of these strive to combine liberal-arts work with professional work through- 
out the four years. 
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is the responsibility of the collegiate school in such a case? It is 
doubtful whether the question can much longer be evaded. In the 
third place, irrespective of formal administrative organization, almost 
a revolution is occurring in the subject matter being offered in the 
basic social sciences at secondary-school level. Collegiate education 
for business must soon study the bearing of this situation upon the 
organization of its own curricula. 

Proper length of curriculum. — Whatever may be the appropriate 
relationship of the collegiate school of business to secondary educa- 
tion, the issue remains as to whether a two-year business curriculum 
is sufficient. Presumably the curriculum will long continue to be a 
two-year curriculum among the weaker and smaller colleges, but the 
three-year curriculum is already under discussion among the stronger 
institutions. European experience with schools of business and Amer- 
ican experience with other types of professional schools indicate that 
the movement for a three-year school of business is not to be regarded 
lightly. 

Relationship to liberal-arts colleges and to departments of economics . — 
The problem of the relationship of the school of business to the de- 
partment of economics has already been referred to. Its relationship 
to the college of liberal arts is an even more difficult problem. For 
one thing, these two units cannot serenely go their own separate ways. 
Not only is the school of business the offspring of the liberal-arts 
college, but its subject matter and the traditional outlook of its 
instructors lead to close relationships with the arts college. In these 
respects the school of business finds it more difficult to operate inde- 
pendently of the liberal-arts college than has been true of under- 
graduate schools of engineering. For another thing, there exists a 
very considerable amount of sentiment for confining business education 
to the graduate school. The tradition of the four-year arts college is 
strong (although once "'vocational majors'’ are allowed for, it is a 
fair question whether there have actually been many cases of its 
existence), and it is quite an arguable position that the increasing 
complexity of society and the growing fund of knowledge call for four 
(or at least three) rather than two years of collegiate preparation 
before entering the school of business. 

Then, too, the collegiate school of business has a serious problem 
to work out with the arts college in that a great number of the nearly 
two hundred institutions mentioned in this paper as being represen- 
tatives of the movement for higher business education do not have 
true schools, but rather departments, of business administration, the 
student being really (whatever he may be technically) a "business 
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major in an arts college. This may prove to be a serious matter for 
the arts college, and it certainly raises serious issues with respect to 
the development of true professional schools of business. If there is 
in the American educational system a legitimate place for such a 
professional school, what is the proper function of these depart- 
ments, and what is their appropriate relationship to the professional 
school? 

Relationship to schools of law and engineering . — Quite as puzzling is 
the problem of the appropriate relationship of the school of business 
to engineering education and legal education. 

Business unmistakably has its technological side, and the adminis- 
tration of even its market-pecuniary aspects is usually handled ef- 
fectively only by one who has an awareness of, and preferably a 
competence in, these technological problems. It is accordingly not 
surprising that universities in which both types of school exist are 
striving to work out methods of cooperation between them, while 
universities in which only one type exists ordinarily feel the need of 
presenting materials which will represent the other outlook. Nor is it 
surprising that schools of engineering are studying their curricula in 
an effort to have the economic-business features more adequately 
handled. As yet only one institution, the University of Cincinnati, 
has combined the two aspects of the work into a single college of 
engineering and commerce, and even in this institution it is a com- 
bination rather than a fusion. 

So also business unmistakably has its problems of social control, 
and in these law bulks large. As yet there has been little true coopera- 
tion between schools of law and schools of business. The typical school 
of business offers a small amount of pigeonhole work in business law, 
the courses being conducted either by a member of its own staff or 
by a member of the law-school faculty. The typical school of law 
worries little about cooperation with any other division of the univer- 
sity, and least of all with this nondescript newcomer into the educa- 
tional" fold. And yet nothing is more common among the graduates 
of a school of business than a desire for a greater knowledge of law ; 
nothing more common among the graduates of a school of law than a 
desire for a greater knowledge of economics and business. 

The suggestion is ventured that there is here an opportunity for a 
great educational work. For the sake of brevity this opportunity is 
sketched but baldly and fragmentarily. Earlier it was suggested that 
an opportunity exists for a s 3 nithesis of instructional materials.^^ 
Carrying that suggestion a stage further, there is an interesting 

See page 103. 
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opportunity to conduct a fusion program, utilizing truly synthesized 
materials, in the junior and senior years of college for all who con- 
template entering the law, business, and advanced work in economics 
(to cite only three of the possible cases) ; then the appropriate amount 
of graduate study could be undertaken in a school of law, a school of 
business, or a graduate department of economics, these graduate divi- 
sions giving true graduate work instead of the courses for graduate 
students w^hich are now offered. It may be that the reorganization in 
our educational system now attendant upon the junior-high-school 
and junior-college movements will tempt some institution to try such 
an experiment. 

Relationship to graduate work. — The thought of the preceding para- 
graph easily leads to the reflection that a serious problem of the 
collegiate school of business is that of graduate work. It is no criti- 
cism of the so-called graduate schools of business to say that they offer 
courses for graduate students; that is their correct mission at the 
present time. Conceivably this is all that business education should 
do in the realm of graduate work, — conceivably, but not probably. 
It is probable that the not distant future will see several institutions 
(including very likely some of the present graduate schools) turn 
quite seriously to the task of true graduate work in this field, — 
graduate work that will presuppose a much more adequate prelim- 
inary training than is current; graduate work of a creative type 
rather than the course-serving type. The opinion may be hazarded 
that if and when such a development occurs, it will be fortunate if 
the institutions undertaking the venture are as drastic in their outlook 
and actions as was Johns Hopkins when this university led the re- 
form in medical education. 

Surely few movements have swept through American higher educa- 
tion as rapidly as has collegiate education for business, and surely few 
have affected the educational system more profoundly. While it would 
be idle to deny that the youth and the rapid development of the 
movement leave it today with serious unsolved problems, it may con- 
fidently be asserted that it is vigorous, reasonably open-minded, and 
eager for improvement. It does not seem likely to disappoint the hope 
of its followers that it will play a worthy part in professional education 
and will make at least humble contributions to scientific knowledge. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY i 

By William J. Gies, Editor of the Joumhl of Dental Re- 
■ search ; in Charge of Study of Dental Education for the Carnegie 
Foundation 

Salient General Facts relating to Dental Education in the 
United States and Canada 

Teeth, which are deficient in power of self-repair and have a surface 
that does not heal after injury, are more apt at an early age to become 
diseased or to be destroyed than any other part of the body. Their 
conspicuous share in facial comeliness, their important relation to 
vocal enunciation, their usefulness in the preliminary phases of nutri- 
tion, and their tendency, when defective, to admit or harbor germs 
that cause serious and often fatal maladies have given the teeth an 
exceptional status in health service, and the professional means for 
their care a special educational claim. Prevention of dental ailments, 
treatment and care of dental disorders, and artistic placement of func- 
tional, sanitary, and comfortable artificial substitutes for parts of 
deficient teeth or for teeth that have been removed are included in 
the practice of dentistry, which, like a specialty of medical practice, 
requires appropriate medical understanding but also demands unusual 
mechanical skill and keen aesthetic insight. 

In the United States and Canada, where dentistry has attained the 
most advanced development and is highly organized and legally estab- 
lished as an independent profession, physicians are not qualified to 
practise dentistry, and, unless licensed also as dentists, seldom give 
attention to dental conditions, and then as a rule only in emergency. 
In the United States there are about 70,000 dental practitioners, and 
in Canada approximately 4000 — nearly half of the respective number 
of physicians. In both countries the number of dental practitioners is 
in general inadequate and their distribution very irregular. 

1 In the preparation of this chapter the author has made free use of his Report 
to the Carnegie Foundation, constituting, with a preface by President Pritchett, 
the Bulletin on Dental Education in the United States and Canada. 

Ill 
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Public regulation of dental practice in North America is similar to 
that of medical practice. State and provincial laws not only require 
all applicants for a license to show proficiency before a state board of 
dental examiners but also frequently prescribe subjects of instruction 
that the examinations must include. The Dental Educational Council 
of America, consisting of five delegates each from the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools, the National Association of [State Boards 
of] Dental Examiners, and the American Dental Association, publicly 
rates the dental schools of the United States, and suggests ways and 
means for their improvement. 

In the United States there are now thirty-eight schools devoted to 
the training of general practitioners of dentistry — a decrease from 
forty-six in 1921-1922. Originally most dental schools in North 
America, like a majority of the medical schools, were established as 
commercial enterprises. Lately, however, it has been found that the 
dental school, like the medical school, cannot be at the same time a 
commendable educational institution and a successful money-making 
organization. Accordingly in recent years the transformation of dental 
schools from the status of private ownership to membership in uni- 
versities assumed cumulative force and urgency. In 1921 there were 
fourteen proprietary dental schools in the United States. Now all but 
six of the schools are parts of universities, three being in groups of 
associated health-service schools, three being independent, and none 
being proprietary Each of the independent schools seeks union with 
a university. In Canada there are five dental schools, each of which is 
contained in a imiversity. The dental schools in North America, with 
a few exceptions, have independent faculties ; nearly all occupy sepa- 
rate buildings ; and all but one school are members of the American 
Association of Dental Schools, which meets once a year and publishes 
annual Proceedings. 

In the United States and Canada all the dental schools require at 
least one year of approved work in an accredited academic college or 
the equivalent for admission to a four-year professional curriculum, 
or two academic years for admission to a three-year or a four-year 
curriculum, the professional degree being Doctor of Dental Siugery 
(D. D. S.) in all but three schools, which award instead the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Medicine (D.M.D.).’ These degrees are equivalent. 

2 The proprietary dental school became extinct in the United States with the 
closure of the Cincinnati College of Dental Surgery at the end of the academic 
year 1928-1929. There are now six proprietary medical schools in the United States. 

® The exceptions are the dental schools in Harvard University, Tufts College, 
and North Pacific College of Oregon. 
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The professional instruction in all dental schools includes courses in 
medical sciences, dental technology, oral medicine, and clinical dentis- 
try. Each school has its own infirmary, in which every student, before 
graduation, receives direct and extended instruction in the procedures 
of a general dental practice and, under direct supervision, performs 
acceptably on patients a suitable number of the chief operations. The 
infirmary service for dental students is analogous in professional import 
to dispensary and hospital service for medical students; but in all 
cases, and unlike prevailing medical requirements, it is included in the 
work required for graduation, and affords more effectual instruction 
in the actual conditions of private practice. 

In the university dental schools, at present, most of the courses in 
the so-called medical sciences are given under the auspices of, or with 
the assistance of, the medical faculties ; as a rule to dental students in 
separate classes, usually in laboratories in the medical schools but 
often by the least experienced teachers in the medical departments. 
In most instances this service is accorded by medical faculties from 
requirements of economy and considerations of common sense in the 
coordination of the work of the respective universities ; but because of 
traditional unconcern for dentistry and of failure to appreciate its true 
relation to human welfare, the cooperation of medical faculties is usu- 
ally given grudgingly, often indifferently, and in some cases very 
poorly. The courses in oral medicine for dental students are commonly 
very superficial, even in universities, where also for dental students 
the clinical relationships with the medical school, hospital, and dispen- 
sary are nominal, in the main, or nonexistent. Nearly all the medical 
schools ignore clinical dentistry in the instruction of medical students. 

As a direct consequence of increasing academic requirements for 
admission the attendance at the Canadian dental schools has decreased 
annually from 1249 in 1920-1921 to 376 in 1928-1929 ; in the United 
States schools, from 13,099 in 1922-1923 to 8184 in 1928-1929. In 
the United States schools the attendance in the first-year classes was 
greater in 1928-1929 than in 1927-1928, suggesting that the total 
attendance will soon increase annually in both countries. (See Tables 
VIII and IX for related statistical data.) 

Dentistry Primarily Health Service 

The important relationships of dental education cannot be appre- 
ciated unless dentistry is envisaged as a division of health service, a 
term which, having obviously a broader significance than healing 
art/’ may be used to designate collectively all special efforts to main- 
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tain or to promote health, to prevent disease, to restore health by 
treatment and the cure of sickness, and to ameliorate the discomfort, 
distress, and disability of incurable ill health. Dentistry is an impor- 
tant means to each of these ends. It should be clearly recognized that 
actualities rather than labels or symbols are the important factors in a 
consideration of this situation. It is helpful to recall that the term 
''medicine” is commonly used not only to signify the healing art in a 
broad academic sense but also to indicate particularly the practice of 
that part of the whole of the healing art that is usually taught to per- 
sons who receive the M. D. degree. "Healing art,” as a term, does not 
logically include the application of means to prevent the occurrence 
of disease or to maintain health and normality, but medicine and 
dentistry are employing such agencies with increasing effectiveness in 
the most desirable extensions of their usefulness. "Practice of medi- 
cine” does not customarily include such factors in health conservation 
as dentistry, education for the prevention of disease, public-health 
administration, nursing, and pharmacy. By regarding the practice 
of these and also of several more restricted types of activity for the 
maintenance of health or for the prevention or cure of disease, to- 
gether with medical practice, as divisions of health service (in the most 
general, comprehensive, and natural sense of the term) ^ instead of 
divisions of conventional medicine, one not only follows a logical and 
convenient course of reasoning but also ignores the insignia of profes- 
sional vanities or useless partisanships, and obtains a clear indication 
of the proper position and the due recognition of the practice of den- 
tistry as it is, and also as it may be extended. 

Of conditions in Egypt, where the healing art first attained a marked 
degree of development, Herodotus wrote (450 b.c.) that although the 
country was "full of physicians” they restricted their practice to 
special fields, some to the abdomen, some to the eye, some to the teeth, 
and so on. Nearly 2500 years later the Preliminary Report of the 
Commission on Medical Education (1927) indicated that in 1925 of 
147,010 physicians in the United States only 15,417 (10.5 per cent) 
limited their practice to a specialty. But this contrast becomes less 
striking, and loses some of its apparent significance, when it is recalled 
that in the United States there are approximately 70,000 practitioners 
of dentistry, which, although a specialty outside of the boundaries of 


^ Education for the prevention of disease, public-health administration, medical 
practice, dental practice, professional nursing, and pharmacy are important divi- 
sions of health service, but only one is restricted by statute and license to the 
physician. Training for general medical practice is not sufficient preparation for 
professional service in the other divisions. 
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statutory medical practice, today is more important as a means of 
health service than ever. 

Before 1840 dental disorders, given only superficial attention, were 
everywhere included incidentally within the scope of medical practice, 
although much of the dental service consisted of extractions and repairs 
by unskilled operators such as barbers, and of adjustments and re- 
placements by mechanics such as goldsmiths. In the United States, 
medical schools, the first of which was established in 1765, either ignored 
dental conditions or gave casual attention to extraction of teeth, al- 
though optional lectures on dental science and dental surgery had been 
given regularly, since about 1797, at the Medical School of Guy’s Hos- 
pital in London. In 1837-1838 the first attempt in North America 
to give formal instruction in dentistry to medical students was made 
at the University of Maryland (then a proprietary medical school), 
but, failing to win the approval of the medical faculty, although con- 
ducted by one of the foremost dentists of the day, the course of lectures 
was discontinued during the same year. In 1839 leading dental prac- 
titioners in the United States, some of them physicians who limited 
their practice to the teeth and mouth, appreciating the need for more 
formal development of dentistry, endeavored earnestly to have it in- 
cluded within the scope of medical instruction, but medical faculties 
rejected the proposal on the ground that dentistry was not of suffi- 
cient importance to justify its admission. Regarding this judgment 
as unchangeable but adhering to their convictions, the dentists and 
physician-dentists who were thus rebuffed accepted the best of the 
remaining alternatives, and, having established the original dental 
journal (1839) and national society of dentists (1840), also founded 
the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery (1840), the first school of 
dentistry. These events marked the formal separation of dental prac- 
tice from medical practice, and since 1840 dental schools have taught 
dentistry as an independent service. 

The refusal of medicine to develop the dental aspects of medical 
practice was not only a phase of traditional disparagement of me- 
chanical procedures in the practice of medicine but also a failure to 
envisage the scope and import of dentistry. In 1839 the prevention of 
disease had not yet appealed strongly to physicians, and the higher 
purpose to keep people well was subordinated to the more urgent aim 
to "'get them out of misery.” So far as getting patients out of dental 
misery was concerned, the prevailing medical view seemed to be that 
getting the aching tooth out of the patient was the quickest and most 
acceptable way ; and since anybody could pull a tooth or break it off 
(which was cheerfully assumed to be the same), and as any mechanic 
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could insert a passable artificial substitute (just as a barber could cut 
hair and fashion a wig), dentistry as a vocation was unreservedly left 
to the few who might be disposed to follow it. But the steady develop- 
ment of dental practice regardless of continued medical indifference, 
and the extension of its usefulness for the prevention, cure, or allevia- 
tion of both local and general diseases have obviously made it a divi- 
sion of health service that is quite as important and responsible as 
some of the accredited specialties of medical practice. It is clear, also, 
that dentistry should be made the full service equivalent of an oral 
specialty of medical practice, the objective toward which dental leader- 
ship is now actively directing it. 

Dentistry, as now projected, may be defined in broad terms as the 
division of health service that is devoted 

(1) to establishment of the principles, and 

(2) to application, in all forms and degrees, 

of scientific health service relating directly to the teeth and to 
the closely adjacent oral tissues, and indirectly to the welfare of 
other parts of the body and of the whole system ; 

(3) to discovery of the correlations between dental and oral con- 
ditions and some systemic and communicable diseases, with 
special reference to observed effects of distant disorders on the 
teeth and closely adjacent oral tissues, and of dental and oral 
abnormalities on the health of the body as a whole; 

(4) to detection, and provisional diagnosis, of dental and oral symp- 
toms that indicate the prevalence or imply the probable exist- 
ence of ill health elsewhere in the body ; and 

(5) to suitable supplemental advisory health service, including con- 
sultation with the patient^s physician, based on such observa- 
tions (3) or diagnoses (4). 

In this view of an enlarged dentistry its practitioners would be 
trained to give the service not only of dental surgeons and dental en- 
gineers, as at present, but of oral sanitarians and oral physicians as 
well. Instead of examining only the teeth and mouth of a patient, as 
is now usually the case in a restricted view of their responsibility, 
dentists would also suitably inquire into and keep careful records of 
the state of the patient's health, particularly as it affects or is modified 
by conditions of the teeth and mouth. Dentists would plan their pro- 
cedures to meet not only the local indications but also the possible re- 
quirements of extra-oral relationships ; would also recognize and note 
the significance of outstanding symptoms of systemic and communi- 
cable diseases, and warn or advise the patient accordingly or explain 
his need for a ph3^ician's attention; and could effectively discuss, 
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with a physician, the oral conditions in their relation to a patient’s 
general welfare. Prevention of disease at all ages would become an in- 
herent and predominant motive. The frequency with which dentists 
are, and will continue to be, consulted for oral health service gives 
them special opportunity and occasion to note not only the occurrence 
of oral and systemic diseases but also the existence of correlations 
between them, and to help or guide patients accordingly. 

There are those who believe that these desirable ends should be 
attained by calling dentistry ''stomatology,” making it a specialty of 
medical practice, and licensing only physicians to engage in it. But 
when it is recalled that there are about 70,000 practitioners of dentis- 
try in the United States (nearly half the number of physicians, and 
more than four times the total number of specialists of medical prac- 
tice), and that a continually increasing number of physicians and den- 
tists will be needed, the reader who may agree that these improvements 
should be brought about, yet who knows that medical schools are 
tending to become overcrowded, will hesitate to draw the conclusion 
that dental schools should be closed, and that dentists should be 
trained to be general practitioners of medicine first and specialists in 
dentistry afterward (p. 126). Returns from 80 of the 88 North Ameri- 
can medical schools for the academic years 1926--1929 indicate that, 
of the number of persons who applied for admission, 

6420 were admitted, 3586 were not admitted, in 1926-1927. 

6495 were admitted, 4519 were not admitted, in 1927-1928, 

7014 were admitted, 5523 were not admitted, in 1928-1929. 

Most of those who were not admitted were eligible, but the over- 
crowded conditions made their rejection imavoidable. 


Contrasts between Medical Education and Dental Education 
IN the United States 

The earlier dental schools were named colleges of dental surgery 
because their founders regarded dentistry as a branch of surgery. For 
the same reason, the example, procedures, and methods of the medical 
schools having been closely followed, medical sciences were made the 
basic subjects in the dental curriculum, although the courses were 
adapted to the needs of dental practice. Gradually the dent^ schools, 
while adhering to the methods of medical schools, gave increasing 
attention to dental mechanics and to clinical practice in the infirmary , 
without materially diminishing the proportion of hours in the curricu- 
lum devoted to medical sciences. In the main, however, increasing 
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emphasis was placed upon technical proficiency in repair and replace- 
ment. During the years when aspiring American students went to 
Europe for the best instruction in medicine, Europeans, regarding 
''American dentistry ’’ as the most expert and artistic, came to the 
United States to receive advanced instruction in dental practice. 

These general conditions in dental education have continued, and 
American dental schools retain world leadership ; but earnest students 
of the opportunity and responsibility of dentistry and of the obliga- 
tions of dental schools have not been beguiled pnto complacence re- 
garding the present status of dental education in North America. They 
realize that, despite the technical excellence of dentistry and the 
efforts of dentists to prevent dental diseases, dental education has 
failed to perform some of the most important functions for the develop- 
ment of dentistry as a division of health service, and has lagged behind 
medical education in very important respects. 

Overemphasis on the technology of dentistry has tended to develop 
dental education primarily as a training in craftsmanship. To make 
the dental practitioner an expert in reparative and reconstructive pro- 
cedures — a good dental mechanic, in short — has been the paramount 
purpose. In the attainment of this important aim a broad preliminary 
education has been mistakenly regarded by dental leadership, with 
notable exceptions, as a subordinate qualification, which, while per- 
haps theoretically desirable, was practically unnecessary and apt, from 
the length of time required for its acquisition, to delay the beginning 
of dental study until a period in the age of the student when his capac- 
ity for active development in manual dexterity had become impaired 
or lost. Immaturity and ignorance, with hypothetically superior 
neuro-muscular adaptability to digital training, have been preferred 
to relative maturity and wisdom, with greater degrees of understand- 
ing and capacity. Consequently the admission requirements of dental 
schools have been relatively low in academic quality, and until 1926- 
1927 graduation from a four-year high school, or the equivalent, or 
less was an acceptable minimum. Since 1926-1927, however, at least 
one year of approved work in an academic college or the equivalent 
has been a minimum requirement for the Dental Educational CounciFs 
Class A or Class B rating. 

Dental education is now nearly fifteen years behind medical edu- 
cation in the enforcement of academic prerequisites. In 1914, when 
the Council on Medical Education made the admission requirement 
of at least one year of approved work in an accredited academic college 
essential for a Class A rating, 78 of the existing 106 schools were en- 
forcing that standard. Since 1918 two years of such work have been 
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the minimum in nearly all reputable schools of medicine. As this 
extent of preliminary education is admittedly desirable for such medi- 
cal specialties as laryngology, ophthalmology, otology, and rhinology, 
it should be equally valuable for dentistry as an analogous mode of 
health service. 

The dental schools have relatively few whole-time teachers, and 
most of the more important teaching is done by comparatively inex- 
perienced part-time instructors and demonstrators who are primarily 
interested in private practice. Slight regard for the value of a liberi 
education has been accompanied by failure to appreciate the impor- 
tance of good teaching. As a consequence, in the work in dental tech- 
nology, for example, education in physical and mechanical principles 
for the promotion of clear understanding, development of power of 
constructive imagination, and accumulation of mental resources of 
adaptability (in emergencies or imder the stress of need for special or 
general improvement of methods or for the invention of means) is 
being subordinated to the immediate purpose of developing skill in 
technical mimicry. Practice in manual procedures, which is essential 
for the attainment of digital facility, is often carried to an enervating 
extreme. The instruction in dental technology, which is usually unin- 
spiring and listless, and lacking in effectual organization, is character- 
ized by unprofitable repetition, chiefly because many of the teachers 
who are practitioners on part-time and half-hearted service have only 
empirical knowledge of their subjects, and proceed as they might if 
they were training apprentices in tinkering. Dawdling characterizes 
the mental and physical reaction of many of the students and instruc- 
tors in the technical laboratories, and as a consequence much time is 
wasted that might be saved under a more effectual and intensive 
system. In these respects most of the dental schools resemble the ma- 
jority of the medical schools of about twenty years ago, before the 
influence of proprietary management had been eliminated. 

One of the most striking contrasts between medical and dental 
schools, viewed collectively, is the vigorous activity in research in the 
former and the weak interest in original investigation in the latter. 
Most of the medical schools display keen and lively effort to discover 
the nature of the conditions, factors, and influences that sustain 
health, or that induce deficiency, or that afford the most effectual 
means of controlling or curing disease ; and the teachers maintain an 
aggressive and ardent endeavor to formulate the problems of medical 
science and art, and to solve them. The dental schools show high appre- 
ciation of new appliances, implements, and operative procedures, give 
alert attention to the invention of better instruments, and manifest 
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active interest in devices of value in dental practice ; but, with a few 
notable exceptions, the teachers have very hazy conceptions of the 
biological problems of dental science and of the pathological criteria of 
oral health service, and exhibit little inclination or ability to open new 
paths to the undiscovered truths of either. In medical schools during 
the past fifteen years, coincident with increasing endowments, the in- 
terest in research has grown so strong, and its rewards in professional 
distinction have become so great and alluring, that individual teachers 
in increasing numbers are shirking the duties of instruction on the pre- 
text that the prospective importance of their investigations justifies 
disregard of the immediate needs of their students. In dental schools, 
on the other hand, there is no imminent danger of any impairment of 
the quality of the instruction because of undue absorption in research. 

Although research has not yet become a strong influence in dental 
education, it is slowly receiving more attention. Sections of the Inter- 
national Association for Dental Research, which was founded in 1920, 
have been organized in Ann Arbor, Boston, Chicago, Halifax, Min- 
neapolis, New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Toronto, where they consist chiefly of workers in the 
local dental schools. At the last annual meeting of the Research Asso- 
ciation, at Chicago, in March, 1929, to which two full days were de- 
voted exclusively, thirty-six papers were subjected to animated and 
instructive discussion. Abstracts of these papers were published in the 
Journal of Dental Research, the association’s official medium of pub- 
lication, which, now in its ninth volume, has been issued bimonthly 
during the past two years instead of quarterly as before, to meet the 
needs of the increasing number engaged in research. 

These impressive differences between medical and dental schools are 
due in part to the higher plane of general education upon which medi- 
cal teaching has been adjusted, to the greater appreciation among 
medical teachers of the sciences upon which modem health service is 
based, to the broader view, in medical schools, of the application of 
the related sciences (to all parts of the body except the mouth), and to 
the clearer vision of the future needs and opportunities of the profes- 
sion. The reasons for the contrast become clearer, and some of the 
measures for the improvement of teaching and research in dental 
schools become more evident, when it is considered, further, that many 
of the teachers of medical sciences and of clinical medicine in universi- 
ties, who occupy positions of commanding influence and cooperate 
with dental faculties more or less unwillingly, underrate both the im- 
portance of dentistry and its intellectual quality. Not only have these 
medical teachers been indifferent to the problems of oral health and 
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dental practice, but, owing to traditional prejudice or to ignorance, 
they have also continually disparaged dental research as devoid of 
systemic significance. 

The foregoing unfavorable contrasts with medicine and others that 
might be detailed are due in large degree, also, to very indifferent at- 
tention to dental schools in universities compared with that accorded 
to medical schools. Dental education cannot achieve its greatest 
degree of usefulness until the universities, accepting dental practice 
as an important division of general health service, give their dental 
schools adequate financial support, raise the quality of dental teaching 
to the high plane of excellence that its responsibility requires, promote 
both graduate work and research in every aspect of oral heith ser- 
vice, and set before dentistry the loftiest ideis of professional char- 
acter and attainment. Notwithstanding the fact that nearly all the 
dental schools in the United States are parts of universities, the needs 
of dental education have been receiving only casual attention in most 
of them. Boards of trustees, misled by the financial achievements of 
the private owners of various schools before their absorption into uni- 
versities, kept in ignorance of the pressing needs of dental education, 
and influenced by the view that dentistry is rather a trade than a pro- 
fession, have assumed that dental schools may be acceptably conducted 
on a low educational plane at a high profit as financi^ investments for 
their institutions. Medical schools are neither expected nor required 
to be even self-sustaining. In some cases they have been regularly 
financed in part with earnings’’ firom the operation of associated 
dental schools. 

A phase of the neglect of dental schools in many of the universi- 
ties is indicated by the lack of suitable libraries in their dental build- 
ings or by the deficiency of dental books and dental journals in their 
general libraries. At one univa'sity, where the dental school has 
been avowedly conducted for financial profit, it was said recently that 
the dental library had been neglected because the dental teachers 
themselves did not want a library. This idea had been suggested by 
the fact that as recently as 1920 the Dental Educational Council’s 
requirements for a Class A rating included the provision that, al- 
though the school should have a library, it would be adequate if the 
number of books equaled twice the number of enrolled students. One 
naturally assumes that university control means something better 
than this, but more than one university has been content barely to 
meet such minimum requirements. 

Medical and dental schools are very similar in certain traditional 
tendencies, which should have the earnest attention of their faculties^ 
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There is urgent need for great improvement in the quality of teaching 
in medical and dental schools, and for a complete reorganization of 
their programs. The medical curriculum and the dental curriculum 
are essentially those of fifty years ago overlaid with numerous scientific 
and clinical specialties and their redundancies, the load upon the stu- 
dent having become almost unbearable and the fundamental sciences 
quite detached from their applications. Each curriculum should be 
reconstructed from the standpoint of practice rather than theory, and 
its excesses eliminated, so that the student, whether medical or dental, 
may be led into technical knowledge largely through its applications, 
and the bulk of the whole may be reduced to a quantity that can be 
economically presented, effectually taught, and thoroughly assimi- 
lated.^ Instead of developing the curriculum as an educational kaleido- 
scope, in a prolonged, wasteful, and impossible effort by superficial 
means to train the student, by the time of his graduation, to be as well 
informed and competent as an expert physician or dentist, it should 
be designed rather to prepare him to accomplish the attainable — to 
initiate safely a dependable general practice, and, by encouraging him 
to remain an earnest student, to facilitate his rapid growth in capacity 
through self-instruction and experience. 

In their emphasis on the importance, for the student, of early prac- 
tical contacts with the patient, the dental schools have presented a 
superior advantage that medical students seldom enjoy. Every dental 
school has an infirmary, which is the analogue of the dispensary and 
hospital in medical education. Direct chair-side treatment of patients, 
under conditions closely similar in all significant respects to those of 
private practice, has been a fundamental procedure in dental education 
since the establishment of the first dental infirmary in the Baltimore 

® Recently, in a published address to the students in a university medical school, 
a member of the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and also of the Commission on Medical Education, which is now giving 
special attention to these problems, referring to present deficiencies, said that 
'^^in a certam school, the coagulation of the blood was taught thirteen different 
times to a single class of students, with some little difference each time. ... If we 
could have not more time for the curriculum, but a more complete and intelligent 
use of the student’s time without too much needless repetition, we could go much 

f^her in our undergraduate curriculum We have had [are having?] a hard 

time in the medical course [curriculum] in getting rid of the operators and of the 
specialists who want to stress the refinements of their specialties. There is enough 
to learn without this in the ordinary routine work of medicine and surgery in the 
undergraduate course [curriculum], . . . Success in medical practice does not de- 
pend on how much you know. Success depends on how much you can apply to the 
particular person who comes to you seeking relief. . . . Medicine is throwing off 
outworn facts, and ten years from today you can no longer depend on what you 
consider complete at the present time.” 
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College of Dental Surgery in 1846. During the era of commercialism 
in dental schools the purpose of proprietors to obtain large financial 
profits from infirmary fees and the imperative need of the students for 
practical experience in reparative and restorative dentistry met on 
this common ground, to the great advantage of the prospective prac- 
titioner. At present, in a large majority of the dental schools the 
clinical instruction is sincere, intensive, and the most effectual in the 
curriculum. Its chief faults are inadequate application of the medical 
sciences and deficient correlation with clinical medicine. The infirmary 
presents an exceptional opportunity to the earnest dental student to 
teach himself clinical dentistry as he understands its scope, and to over- 
come in some degree the many handicaps arising in weak schools from 
inadequate presentation of the principles of physics and mechanics, 
insufficient education in aesthetics, poor preparation in the medical 
sciences, and indifferent instruction in the relationships between medi- 
cine and dentistry. The dental school, by bringing the student into 
intimate association with the patient relatively early in the curriculum, 
facilitates a much closer integration of the courses than the faculties 
have fully realized, and presents conditions that should encourage the 
development of the most stimulating instruction. A varied chair-side 
experience during the last two years in an extended clinical service en- 
ables the student to attain a high grade of proficiency. In the best 
schools he acquires a readiness to begin a dependable practice hy the 
time he graduates that is rarely achieved to the same degree by the 
medical student, unless a prolonged supplementary hospital training 
is included in his preparation. In these important respects dental edu- 
cation is notably superior to medical education.® 

The dental schools have exerted a very important influence for the 
development of health service that medical schools should emulate. 
For many years dentists, taught the importance of early discovery and 
correction of defects, have had the active cooperation of their patients 
in periodic examinations for the detection and treatment of dental dis- 

® The Preliminary Report of the Commission on Medical Education indicates 
the existence of strong dissatisfaction with the methods of teaching in the hos- 
pital period, when the interne sees patients cared for almost entirely by special- 
ists ; when extensive laboratory and other studies are made upon a large number 
of the patients ; when the chief reliance for diagnosis is placed upon x-rays and 
laboratory procedures ; when mostly serious and unusual illnesses are seen all 
of which tends to give the student an erroneous impression of medical practice and to 
make him hesitant to begin practice outside of large medical centers. Evidently 
this period of training has certain disadvantages in fitting a student to enter medical 
practice in communities where these facilities and personnel — specialists, hospitals, 
laboratories, technicians, nurses, social-service departments, physiotherapists are 
not available.” [Page 48; italics not in the original.] 
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orders in their incipiency and for the repeated application of measures 
intended to prevent or delay the development of disease. For children, 
in whom most dental abnormalities and defects may be prevented, 
arrested, or cured, the importance of this precautionary procedure 
cannot be overstated. These desirable efforts in private dental prac- 
tice exemplify an ideal of health service — to keep people well — that 
has not yet appealed strongly to the average practitioner of medicine, 
who, manifesting little active concern about prevention of illness 
among his clientele, seldom gives them personal advisory health serv- 
ice when they are not sick. The extraordinary success of medicine in 
the general control or prevention of many communicable diseases, 
whereby multitudes have enjoyed complete freedom from pestilence, 
emphasizes by direct contrast the prevalent lack of precautionary con- 
cern in private medical practice and the inattention of medical schools 
regarding it.^ 

An advanced dental curriculum, enforced by the Regents of the 
State of New York in 1926-1927, is shown in Table I, where, compared 
with the official medical curriculum for the same year, the extent of 
the disagreement between typical dental and medical curricula may 
be directly noted. The most striking general contrasts in Table I are 
the discordance between the prescribed minimum total numbers of 
hours (medicine, 36(X) ; dentistry, 4000) ; ^ the inequality of attention 
to the medical sciences (51 per cent for medicine, 39.7 per cent for 
dentistry) ; ® the omission of dental pathology, clinical dentistry, and 
oral surgery from the group of subjects named in the medical curricu- 
lum ; and the larger proportion of time allotted in the dental curric- 
ulum to the special and clinical phases of the instruction (49 per cent 
for medicine, 57.4 per cent for dentistry). Minor disparities are appar- 
ent on almost_every line. These particular divergences are expressive 

7 On this subject the Preliminary Report of the Commission on Medical Edu- 
cation may be quoted as follows: ''Most of the physicians report little or no 
health advisory work on presumably well individuals ; their advisory functions are 
almost exclusively in connection with the treatment of actual illness. While there 
is some increase in this type of work, it is largely undeveloped, although it probably 
represents one of the largest opportunities for the general practitioner.” [Pages 15 
and 16.] 

* The minimum total of 4000 hours has been reduced to 3600 (October, 1927). 

» In this calculation the reservation for organic chemistry (combined indefinitely 
with physiological chemistry in the dental curriculum) is included in that for the 
medical sciences. The allotment for dental anatomy in the dental cmriculum 
contains an unspecified reservation for "operative technic.” Therefore the hours 
in the dental curriculum that are devoted to the medical sciences, including such 
as special dental anatomy, dental histology, and dental pathology, do not exceed 
35 per cent of the total of 4000 hours. 
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Table I. Comparison of the Medical and Dental Curricula enforced 
BY THE Regents of the State of New York in 1926-1927 


I. 


Subjects 


Medical Dental 

Curriculum Curriculum 


Anatomy 

Gross anatomy 

Histology 

Embryology 

Dental anatomy and histology 
Physiology and chemistry . . . 

Organic chemistry 

Physiological chemistry . . 

Pathology 

Gross pathology 

Pathological histology . . . 

Bacteriology 

Dental pathology 

Hygiene 

Oral prophylaxis 

Pharmacology and therapeutics 

Pharmacology 

Materia medica 

Total for the division (I) . . . , 


648 

+ 

+ 

432 

+ 

432 

+ 

+ 

+ 

108 

216 

+ 


570 

+ 

+ 

480t 

+ 

4 - 

360 

+ 


+ 



4 - 

60 


4 - 


1836 


1590 


II. Medicine 

Pediatrics 

Nervous and mental diseases . . 

Dermatology 

Syphilis 

Medical jurisprudence 

Surgery 

Orthopedics 

Genito-urinary diseases 

Ophthalmology 

Otology 

Laryngology 

Rhinology 

Rontgenology 

Obstetrics and gynecology 

Total for the division (II) 


900 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

612 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

252 


1764 


60 


55 


4 

None 


115 


III. Orthodontia 

Oral surgery 

Dentistry 

Dental technology . . 

Metallurgy 

Prosthetic dentistry . 
Operative dentistry , 
Crown and bridge work 
Principles of practice . 
Total for the division (III) 


None 

None 

None 


None 


105 

120 

2070 

4 

4 - 

4 * 

4 - 

+ 

4 - 


Grand total, divisions I, II, and III 


3600 


2295 

4000 


*The + sign indicates that the corresponding subject was included in the curriculum; the 
sign, that it was not. In the medical curriculum the hours for the individual courses were 
not indicated ; in the dental curriculum the number for each was specified. 

t The preponderance of allotted hours for physiology and chemistry in the dental curriculum 
was due solely to the inclusion of organic chemistry in that curriculum, which was based on 
one year of approved work in an accredited academic college, and its exclusion from the medical 
curriculum, which was based on two years of ^work in an academic college. 
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of the wide general difference between present medical and dental 
curricula, especially in the depth and breadth of their preprofessional 
foundations, the degrees of their utilization of mechanical and biologi- 
cal sciences, and the nature and range of their clinical applications. 

Reasons for the Continuance of Dental Education as a 
Separate Form of Professional Training 

By some it is felt that, as dentistry is a means of health service 
analogous to ophthalmology and other specialties of statutory medical 
practice, it should be made an accredited medical specialty and its 
independent status discontinued. This would obviously be desirable 
if important reasons were not directly arrayed against it, and if den- 
tistry could not otherwise be made the full-service equivalent of an oral 
specialty of statutory medical practice. Since the dental and the medi- 
cal laws in every state in this country and in every province of Canada 
oppose serious obstacles to the conversion of dental practice into an 
accredited specialty of conventional medicine, these statutes would 
have to be altered to make it possible. Neither organized medicine nor 
organized dentistry desires such a conversion or would be content with 
it. The Section on Stomatology of the American Medical Association, 
established in 1881 to make the relationship between medicine and 
dentistry more intimate, was disbanded in May, 1925, chiefly because 
of lack of medical interest in dentistry. The American Stomatological 
Association, founded in October, 1924, which aimed to convert den- 
tistry into a specialty of the practice of conventional medicine, now 
seeks rather to improve their cooperation. The American Stomato- 
logical Society, more recently established but having the object of the 
older stomatological association, does not appear to be receiving any 
marked encouragement from either dentistry or medicine. 

If the dental schools were discontinued and dentistry taught only to 
medical students, the growing general demand for dental practitioners 
could not be met by the existing medical schools unless they doubled 
the size of their student bodies, greatly enlarged their facilities, and 
completely reorganized their work. Owing to the need for exceptional 
digital facility in the manifold intra-oral procedures of dental practice 
and for aesthetic felicity in their execution, the extensive technical 
training and the clinical instruction and practice peculiar to dentistry 
cannot be superimposed upon a conventional medical curriculum, 
leading to the degree of M.D., without making the period of dental 
training prohibitive in length for most prospective general practi- 
tioners. Besides, the medical curriculum is altogether too rigid, and 
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the views of medical state boards and of medical teachers too unyield- 
ing, to permit substitution of training in the essential mechanical and 
aesthetic aspects of dentistry for anything now contained in the re- 
quired parts of the undergraduate medical curriculum, although the 
inclusion of oral subjects among the prospective elective courses to be 
open to candidates for the M. D. degree would facilitate special in- 
struction in dentistry in medical schools. 

Unlike the practice of some specialties of medicine, such as that re- 
lating to disorders of the eye by diagnostic and directive medical 
specialists in ophthalmology (oculists), supplemented by modern 
optometrists as specialists in refraction and by opticians, the direct 
practice of health service applied to the teeth could not be divided 
properly among analogous stomatologists (dentists) and dental tech- 
nicians. Such a distribution is unattainable because dentistry, in all 
its terminal manifestations, must be practised in the mouth of the pa- 
tient. The independent dental practitioner must comprehend the 
import of the variable biological conditions involved and also must 
possess the skill to perform the requisite intra-oral handwork. 

In support of these deductions it may be said that the details in an 
ophthalmologist’s or an optometrist’s prescription for a pair of glasses 
can be obtained and transmitted with exceptional precision. On such 
a prescription, glasses can be made by machinery, by an optician, 
with relatively perfect accuracy, under standard and stable conditions, 
and the glasses can be fitted by an optometrist (or optician) by very 
simple superficial adjustments that may have considerable range of 
mechanical and biological variations without detriment to the patient. 
In dentistry, however, the equivalent of an ophthalmologist’s (or an 
optometrist’s) prescription cannot often be ''obtained and transmitted 
with exceptional precision” or filled accurately by machinery. The 
dental analogue of an optician’s glasses must be fitted, as a rule, with 
microscopic exactness to prevent accession of microorganisms into the 
substance of the tooth or teeth affected, or to avoid unnatural or un- 
desirable contacts with or stresses upon the teeth and tissues involved 
or against which the appliance impinges. Anything placed in or on the 
teeth, however well prepared it may be mechanically, rarely fits per- 
fectly when first tested. It must be directly and often patiently 
adapted because of the individual peculiarities and the inherent diffi- 
culties of the attending variable oral and operative conditions. For 
this reason an appliance made by a dental technician from a dentist’s 
models or specifications cannot be fitted by the technician or anyone 
else as superficially as an optometrist (or optician) effectually adjusts 
a pair of glasses. On the contrary, it must usually be modified and 
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tested in place in the mouth, until its adaptation is perfect, in accord- 
ance with all the complex anatomical, physiological, and aesthetic 
requirements and the extreme degree of mechanical accuracy involved. 
Finally, it must b,e skillfully put into place and adjudged mechanically 
and biologically sound and artistically satisfactory by the ^Miagnostic 
and directive’’ practitioner of dentistry himself. A dental technician 
can prepare an appliance from a dentist’s models or specifications 
and, under a dentist’s supervision, can adaptively modify it. By 
attending to various extra-oral procedures a cooperating technician 
can very effectually and desirably increase the amount of time avail- 
able to a dentist for direct personal intra-oral service to his patients. 
But without the education in the medical sciences and their applica- 
tion that the practice of dentistry requires, the most competent dental 
technician, who with such additional training would be a dentist and 
not a technician, could not be safely intrusted with the responsibility 
of fitting dental appliances. At present he could not do so without 
violating the statutes that regulate the practice of dentistry in this 
country and in Canada. 

From other points of view it may be questioned whether it is desir- 
able to require for all forms of current medical practice the detailed 
and diffuse information of the present overloaded undergraduate medi- 
cal curriculum. The development of optometry, for example, plainly 
expresses a realization, among well-informed laymen particularly, of 
the lack of proper coordination between the training of the general 
practitioner of ophthalmology and the service he commonly renders. 
Dentistry, by grounding its health service on the medical sciences and 
by aiming to correlate the instruction in these sciences with the obvious 
needs of the beginner in dental practice, has set an example of very 
desirable adaptation of means to ends. It can assuredly attain its high- 
est serviceability by continuing along this path of growth. There is 
nothing of consequence for dental practice in a curriculum for the M. D. 
degree that cannot suitably be included in the dental curriculum, or 
which cannot soon be learned by the young dental graduate as he 
teaches himself and grows in capacity from experience. There is no 
good reason to assume that anything important that may not be 
taught to a candidate for the M. D. degree or any other degree cannot 
or will not be learned by him shortly after his graduation ; and very 
much that may be taught to a prospective physician can be learned 
by a dentist outside of the medical school. These self-evident truths 
are often overlooked by those who would mold all types of health- 
service education into the strait-jacket of the undergraduate medical 
curriculum. 
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The matured views of medical faculties in North America that exer- 
cise direct control over dental education, where the desire to convert 
dentistry into a specialty of conventional medical practice might seem 
to be strongest, is illustrated by recent conditions at the University of 
Alberta (1925-1926). There the dental school is a department of the 
medical school, and although the preliminary education of the medical 
students was further advanced than that of the dental students,^® 
both groups received instruction together in the academic subjects 
common to the first year, of each curriculum. In most of the medical 
sciences, however, the instruction was different for each group of 
students. In the dental curriculum dental technology was included 
with medical sciences in the second and third preclinical years. The 
medical faculty, in its control of the dental school, has not assumed 
that dentistry can be taught most effectually by superimposing a short 
curriculum in dental technology and clinical dentistry upon a con- 
ventional preclinical curriculum in medicine. On the contrary, the 
faculty has wisely concluded that, although the instruction in medicine 
and in dentistry should be closely similar in scope and quality, the 
teaching should also be adapted to the needs of the respective types of 
general practitioners. This important difference between the medical 
and dental curricula for 1925-1926 is illustrated by the accompanying 
schedules for the second (first professional) years (Table II), where 
the two curricula show their initial divergence. Of the courses in the 
second year of the dental curriculum (first professional year) only two 
were identical with courses in the medical curriculum for the same year, 
or closely similar to them. One of these is an academic science (organic 
chemistry) ; the other is a medical science (histology) . The differences 
between the schedules for succeeding years are cumulative. 

A recent experience of the Administrative Board of the Harvard 
Dental School,^^ in an endeavor to make the practice of dentistry an 
accredited specialty of conventional medicine, illustrates the inherent 

10 The dental students were admitted to a five-year dental curriculum on the basis 
of ordinary university matriculation, that is to say, twenty-one courses as offered in 
three years of high-school work, or the equivalent as determined by the University. 
The medical students were admitted to a six-year medical curriculum after having 
passed the university matriculation examinations and completed the first y^ in the 
Academic College or the equivalent. The first year in each of these professional cur- 
ricula was, in effect, a preprofessional year in academic subjects. There have been 
changes in the Alberta curricula since 1925-1926, and increased requirements for 
admission, but the present differences are very similar to those in Table IL 

11 Although the Harvard Dental School has been conducted under the control 
of the Faculty of Medicine, and all its full professors are members of the Faculty of 
Medicine, the Dental School is not a part of the Medical School, but is a separate 
unit having the main features of a conventional school of dentistry. 
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Table IL Medical and Dental Curricula in the Second (First 
Professional) Year at the University of Alberta, 1925-1926 


Medicine 


Subject 

Number 

OF 

Course 

Hours 

PER Week 
(First Semester) 

Hours 
per Week 
(Second Semester) 

Gross anatomy (body wall and thorax) 

4 

14 

— 

Gross anatomy (abdomen, pelvis, ex- 
tremities) 

2, 5 

_ 

12 

Histology 

10 

7 

— 

Organic chemistry 

3 

3 

6 

Splanchnology • • • \ 

Embryology, human / 

ri2 

114 

— 

10 

Embryology, general 

3 

5 

— 

Bacteriology 

1 

4 

— 

Materia medica 

3 

1 

1 

Total 

io§ 

34 

29 


Dentistry 


Subjects 

Number 

OF 

Course 

Hours 

PER Week 
(First Semester) 

Hours 
per Week 
(Second Semester) 

Gross anatomy (thorax) 

20 

4 



Gross anatomy (abdomen, pelvis) . 

22 

— 

7 

Histology* 

11 

7 



Organic chemistryf 

3 

3 

6 

Physiology t 

41 

6 

6 

Dental anatomy (odontology) . . . 

6, 8 

6 

4 

Prosthetic dentistry 

1 

6 

6 

Physical education 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

9§ 

33 

30 


* Similar to ‘'Histology 10’* for students of medicine, 
t Identical with "Organic Chemistry 3" for medical students. 

t Identical with the course in physiology required of medical students in the third (second 
professional) year. 

§ Total number of different courses during the year. 


difficulties in the way of such a transformation. The Board proposed, 
in effect, that prospective dentists be given an adapted training for 
the medical degree followed by a graduate training for the dental de- 
gree. It was suggested that the first two years of the medical curricu- 
lum, a third year in clinical medicine and surgery, and a fourth year in 
dental technology and clinical dentistry be combined as an acceptable 
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curriculum for the medical degree, and that a fifth professional year in 
general dentistry, as a graduate year, be offered for the dental degree. 
This proposal, which was rejected, encountered some of the serious 
obstacles mentioned on pp. 126-127. ^The establishment of combined 
curricula for the medical or dental degree or both, on plans that would 
attach more importance to content than to labels, for the purpose of 
developing exceptional capability in prospective practitioners of the 
phases that most intimately embrace the joint responsibilities of medi- 
cal and dental service, deserves the attention of all the universities 
where the resources for the support of health-service education are 
abundant, and where the income from fees is not_a matter of prime 
importance. 

When dentistry, continuing its separate organization and its own 
system of training and practice, becomes the full service equivalent of 
an oral specialty of conventional medicine, neither the patient nor the 
public will have any interest in the technical question whether den- 
tistry should be formally converted into a specialty of medical prac- 
tice. But in that day physicians and dentists will easily agree either 
that the separation of medicine and dentistry into two autonomous 
professions has been so satisfactory that it should be continued or so 
undesirable that union should be effected, and the ensuing decision will 
then be natural and assuredly useful. Meanwhile dentistry in North 
America cannot profit from any new relationship which, by its forced 
requirements or artificial character, would increase the difficulties of 
dental practice without assuring higher quality or greater excellence in 
the practitioner. Instead, dentistry, on the basis of its present separate 
organization, requires abundant opportunity, encouragement, and 
assistance fully to attain its normal stature and capabilities as a divi- 
sion of health service. Present dental leadership is clearly bringing 
about this very desirable result. 

t 

Contrasts between Dental Education in the United States 

AND THAT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The main features of dental education in the United States and 
Canada are so similar that such differences as may be noted are essen- 
tially due to local conditions, and are no greater, in general, than those 
existing between the best schools in any pair of American states. The 
Canadian universities, like those in the United States, do not regard 
dentistry as a branch of medical practice and do not require prospec- 
tive dentists to obtain the M. D. degree as a prerequisite for the dental 
license. Canadian and American universities in their accord on this 
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fundamental matter plainly exemplify prevailing professional, social, 
and economic conditions in the Dominion and in the United States. 
From the American standpoint the position of the Canadians is highly 
significant, because, despite their familiarity with the prevailing Euro- 
pean system and their freedom to adopt it, they prefer the North 
American. A Canadian dentist of international repute, summing up, 
from his extended experience and observations, the “essential differ- 
ences between the training for the practice of dentistry and the quality 
of that practice outside of the United States and Canada, generally, on 
one side, and in North America, on the other,’’ expressed these views 
(1924-1925) : 

(1) In Great Britain and Europe, generally, dental education has been 
under the control of medicine. As a consequence, dental students have been 
taught the medical subjects in medical colleges. This has resulted in a scientific 
training better than that given in most of the dental colleges in North America. 
However, in spite of this fact there have been two disadvantages ; {a) the 
work has not been directed toward the practice of dentistry, nor has it been 
applied directly to the teeth and surrounding tissues ; and {b) dental students 
have frequently been grouped in the classroom with medical students but 
have not received the same attention, nor has the same grade of work been 
required of them. (2) There has been a lack of development on the operative 
and prosthetic side, which has prevented the average practitioner in Europe 
from giving as good a service in the replacement of lost tooth tissue compared 
with the average dentist on this side. (3) In Europe, and particularly in Great 
Britain, there has more recently been a frank recognition of these conditions, 
with the result that today the operative and prosthetic side of dentistry is 
being rapidly developed ; and upon the other hand, in North America the 
teaching of the scientific and medical subjects is being greatly strengthened. 

One of the leading American dentists, who is also a physician and 
has had wide experience in Europe, independently recorded his views 
on this question as follows (1924-1925) : 

In the medical sciences many of the foreign universities apparently give 
better instruction to dental students than they receive on the average in this 
country, but in the technical branches the training in our schools is far superior 
to that of European schools, primarily because of the lack of opportunity in 
foreign schools for clinical experience in the finer technical procedures. The 
foreign dental student lacks opportunity for broad clinical training largely 
because of medical control of dental education. They overlook the fact that a 
dentist’s knowledge of the medical sciences can, in the main, be practically 
applied only in proportion to his technical ability. The dental faculties abroad 
appear to be so subordinate to the medical that they do not succeed in giving 
the dental student technical training, either in the laboratory or clinic, com- 
parable to that of the schools in the United States and Canada. 
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Present Conditions and Tendencies in Dental Education 
IN THE United States and Canada 

The general trend in dental education may be noted from the data in 
Table III. During the past forty-five years, under the guidance of 
national organizations of teachers, examiners, and practitioners, 
and, since 1909, of the Dental Educational Council of America, the 
minimum academic requirement for admission to dental schools has 
been raised from ''the possession of the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion,'" which often meant little more than intelligence enough to ar- 
range for the payment of the entrance fee, to one year of approved 
work in an accredited academic college ; the academic year has been 
lengthened from five months of uncertain teaching duration to a mini- 
mum of thirty-two weeks of six days each ; and the curriculum has 
been increased from one academic year (repeated) to four ^2 ^nd its 
scope greatly extended. 

A model curriculum in 1899, and the evolution of the Dental Edu- 
cational CounciFs recommendations in this relation (1916-1927), are 
shown in Tables IV and V respectively. The divisions of the teach- 
ing time in these curricula are noted in Table VI. 

Although there were numerous changes in details, the curriculum 
outlined in Table IV served as a general model until 1916. Then, the 
minimum entrance requirement having been raised to graduation 
from a four-year high school (effective in 1917), the academic year 
lengthened to thirty-two weeks (effective in 1909), and the dental 
curriculum extended to four years (effective in 1917), the Dental Edu- 
cational Council included among its standards for a Class A rating 
(effective in 1917-1918), although without allocation to particular 
years, the subjects and corresponding time allotments indicated in the 
first column of Table V. In 1918 and 1920 the Council proposed the 
modifications shown respectively in the second and third columns of 
Table V. In 1922, having voted to include an entrance requirement of 
at least one year of approved work in an academic college among its 
standards for the Class A rating (beginning in 1926-1927), the Council 
republished the specifications in the third column of Table V, but, 
until 1927, refrained from suggesting any readjustments with the new 
conditions for admission. Meanwhile individual schools, particularly 
those that first based their curricula on one or two years of work in an 

To meet the Dental Educational CounciTs minimum requirements for a Class A 
rating, a school that exacts two or more years of approved work in an accredited 
academic college for admission may complete the professional instruction in three 
academic years (see pages 153 and 155). 
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Table III. Summary of Data on the Evolution of some General Mini- 
mum Requirements as enforced in a Majority of the Dental Schools 




1 Length of the Academic 

Length of the Dental 

Calendar 

Academic Require- 

1 Year 


Curriculum 

Period 

MENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Calendar 

Months 

Weeks 

Calendar 

Academic 



period 

period 

years 

1840-1885 

None 

1840-1885 

3-5 


1840-1885 

2* * * § 

1885-1897 

" Rudiments of an 

1885-1896 

5 


1885-1891 

2t 


English educa- 
tion” 




1891-1903 

3 

1897-1899 

Equivalent to that 

1896-1899 

6 





for admission to 
a high school t 






1899-1902 

Completion of one 

1899-1904 

7 





year of high- 
school study t 





i 

1902-1907 

Completion of two 







years of high- 




1903-1904 

4 


school study i 

1904-1909 


30 § 

1904-1917 

3 

1907-1910 

Completion of 







three years of 
high-sch’ool 
study t 

1909- 


32 § 



1910-1917 

Graduation from 







a high school t 






1917-1924 

Graduation from 




1917-1925 

4 


a four-year high 
school (15 col- 
lege-entrance 
units) t 






1924- 

One year of ap- 







proved work in 
an accredited 
academic col- 
lege ; based on 
graduation from 
a four-year high 
school 1! 




1925- 

3 or 4t 


* Five years of dental practice, before admission, was accepted from 1840 to 1885 as equiva- 
lent to one academic year of work in a dental school. The courses of lectures were repeated 
annually during this period. 

t Dental practice before admission was no longer acceptable as an equivalent of any part of 
the dental curriculum. The two-year curriculum was graded and extended thereafter through 
two ** separate** years, without repetition of lecture courses. 

% Or ''the equivalent,*’ which was often interpreted to mean very much less. 

§ Teaching weeks of six days each, exclusive of holidays. 

1! In 1922 this standard was announced by the Dental Educational Council as a minimum 
requirement for its Class A rating, beginning in 1926—1927 ; in 1924, as a minimum for its 
Qass B rating, beginning in 1926-1927. The standard has been in force in a majority of the 
schools since 1924-1925. 

^ See the footnote on page 133. 
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Table IV. Curriculum approved by the National Association of 
Dental Faculties in 1899 


(The numerals indicate hours per week) 


First Year 


Second Year 


Third Year 


Anatomy, including 


Anatomy, comparative 

1 

Electricity .... 

sis 

dissection .... 

2 

Anatomy, regional . 

1 

Ethics 

Sf! 

Chemistry, inorganic . 

2 

Bacteriology, didactic 

4 

History 

SK 

Chemistry, laboratory 

4 

Chemistry, laboratory 

4 

Jurisprudence . . . 

0.5 

Comparative anatomy 

* 

Chemistry, organic . 

2 

Operative dentistry . 

2 

Dental anatomy . . 

2 

Materia medica . . 

1 

Orthodontia, didactic 

1 

Histology, didactic 


Metallurgy, didactic . 

I 

Orthodontia, practical 

1 

and laboratory . . 

4 

Metallurgy, laboratory 

2 

Pathology 

1 

Materia medica . . . 

* 

Operative dentistry, 


Prosthetic dentistry, 


Physiology 

2 

didactic 

2 

didactic 

2 

Prosthetic technics . 

10 

Operative technic . . 

4 

Surgery, general . . 

1 



Orthodontia, didactic 

* 

Surgery, oral .... 

i 1 



Orthodontia, technic 

1 

Therapeutics .... 

1 



Pathology 

2 


/ 



Physiology 

2 

Infirmary 




Prosthetic dentistry, : 


Crown and bridge 




didactic 

2 

work 

4 



Infirmary 


Operative dentistry 

15 



Crown and bridge 


Prosthetic dentistry 

8 



work 

3 ! 





Prosthetic dentistry 

51 



Total 

26 


37 


37.5 


* No specification of hours. 


academic college, gave the Council's specifications wide variation in 
scope, year assignments, hour allotments, and sequence; and the 
Council, wisely regarding the period since 1921 as essentially transi- 
tional, has been encouraging experimental deviations. 

The Council recently announced (April, 1927) important modifica- 
tions of its minimum requirements for a Class A or a Class B rating. 
Hereafter the schools, while properly expected to exact a prescribed 
minimum entrance requirement and to give suitable instruction in 
specified sciences and arts, will be free, so far as the CounciFsTating is 
concerned, to arrange their professional curricula in accordance with 
their own judgment, subject only to the Council's determination that 
in given instances the curricula are adequate for the training that the 
general practice of dentistry may require. In the judgment of the 
Council the curriculum need not prescribe more than a total of about 
3700 hours. The Council issued to the schools a statement of this 
belief, and suggested the schedule in the fourth column of Table V as 
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Table V. Dental Educational Council’s Specifications of Subjects 
AND Hours of Study : among the Minimum Requirements for a Class 
A Rating (1916, 1918, 1920, 1922, 1927) * 

(The numbers below the headings indicate the minimum total number of hours) 



1916 

1918 

1920 

AND 

1922 

1927 

Reduction 
IN 1927 

Anatomy, dental 

96 

96 

128 

112 

16 

Anatomy, general 

320 

320 

288 

240 

48 

Anesthesia {see also Physical diagnosis 
and anesthesia) 



16 

16 


Bacteriology 

128 

128 

128 

128 


Biological chemistry (see Physiological 
chemistry) 

Biologyt (see also Physics or biology) , 



96 


96 

Chemistry (inorganic, f organic, physio- 
logical) and metallurgy 

320 i 

320 

336 

240 

96 

Clinical dentistry {see Operative den- 
tistry, Clinics) 

Clinics: dental pathologic, exodontic, 
operative, oral surgery, orthodontic, 
prophylactic, prosthetic, radiologic (in- 
cluding oral medicine and oral diagno- 
sis in 1927) 



1424 

1376 

48 

Crown and bridge technics {see Technics) 
Drawing {see Technical drawing) 

Dental anatomy {see Anatomy) 

Dental history {see Jurisprudence) 

Dental pathology and dental therapeu- 
tics {see also Clinics) 



96 

96 


Dental rhetoric {see English) 

Dental therapeutics {see Pathology) 
Economics {see Jurisprudence) 
Embryology {see Histology) 

English t : dental rhetoric, seminar . . 

96 

96 

96 


96 

Ethics {see Jurisprudence) 

Exodontia {see also Clinics) 



16 

16 


History, dental {see Jurisprudence) 
Histology, including embryology, since 
1920 

128 

128 

144 

144 


Hygiene, oral (and general, beginning in 
1927) 


32 

32 

32 


Jurisprudence, dental history, economics, 
ethics 

32 

32 

32 

32 

_ 

Carried forward 

1120 

1152 

2832 

2432 

400 


* Tlw numeral^n the hidings indicate the years in which the requirements were published 
by the Council. The specifications in 1927 are advisory only, 
t Required for admission, beginning in 1926-1927. 
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Table V (continued) 



1916 

1918 

! 1920 

AND 
! 1922 

1 

! 1927 

Reduction 
IN 1927 

Brought forward 

1120 

1152 

2832 

2432 

400 

Materia medica, including pharmacology 
and general therapeutics, since 1920 . 

64 

64 

64 

64 


Medicine {see Physical diagnosis) 
Metallurgy {see Chemistry) 

Operative and clinical dentistry {see also 
Clinics) 

1300 

; 1300 




Operative dentistry {see also Clinics and 
Technics) 



96 

96 


Operative technics {see Technics) 

Oral hygiene {see Hygiene) 

Oral surgery {see Surgery) 

Orthodontia {see also Clinics and Tech- 
nics) 

96 

96 

32 

32 


Orthodontic technics {see Technics) 
Pathology, general {see also Dental pa- 
thology) 

128 

128 

80 

80 


Pharmacology {see Materia medica) 
Physical diagnosis and anesthesia {see 
also Physical diagnosis, Anesthesia) . 

32 

32 

I 



Physical diagnosis and principles of med- 
icine 



16 

32 

(+) 16 

Physics t {see also Physics or biology) . 

— 

— 

48 

— 

48 

Physics or biology, or both {see also Biol- 
ogy, Physics) 

192 

192 

__ 


[ 

Physiological chemistry {see Chemistry) 
Physiology 

128 

128 

144 

144 

_ 

Prophylaxis {see Hygiene, Clinics) 
Prosthetic dentistry {see also Clinics, 
Technics) 



64 

64 


Prosthetic technics {see Technics) 
Radiology {see also Clinics) 

16 

32 

16 : 

16 



Seminar {see English) 

Surgery, oral : principles {see also Clinics) 

96 

96 

32 

32 



Surgery : principles 

— 

— 

16 

16 

— 

Technical drawing 

48 

48 

48 

— 

48 

Technics, crown and bridge 

320 

320 

224 

192 

32 

Technics, operative 

160 

160 

192 

160 

32 

Technics, orthodontic 

— 

— 

48 

— 

48 

Technics, prosthetic 

384 

384 

448 

320 

128 

Therapeutics {see Materia medica. Den- 
tal pathology) 

Additions to the above, or other subjects 
[including laboratory hours (32) for 
oral surgery, exodontia, anesthesia, 
and radiology in 1927] 

316 

268 


32 

(+)32 

Total 

4400 

4400 

4400 

3712 

(net) 688 
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Table VI. Comparison of the Divisions of the Teaching Time specified 
IN the Curricula outlined in Tables IV and V 


Subjects 

i 

Curriculum 

APPROVED BY THE 

National Associa- 
tion OF Dental 
Faculties in 1899 

Curriculum 
recommended by 
THE Dental Educa- 
tional Council in 
1920 and 

REAFFIRMED IN 1922* 

Curriculum 
recommended by 
THE Dental Educa- 
tional Council in 
1927 ft 

Total 
Number 
of Hours 
(3 Years) 

Percentage 
of the 
Total 
Number 
of Hours 

Total 
Number 
of Hours 
(4 Years) 

Percentage 
of the 
Total 
Number 
of Hours 

Total 
Number 
of Hours 
(3 or 4 
Years) 

Percentage 
of the 
Total 
Number 
of Hours 

Academic subjects 

336 

11.9 

492 

11.2 

156 

4.2 

Medical sciences . 

532 

18.9 

890 

20.2 

890 

24.0 

Dental technology 

476 

16.9 

960 

21.8 

784 

21.1 

Clinical medicine . 

84 

3.0 

48 

1.1 

64 

1.7 

Clinical dentistry . 

1232 

43.8 

1808 

41.1 

1744 

47.0 

Miscellaneous . . 

154 

5.4 

202 

4.6 

74 

2.0 

Total 

2814 

99.9 

4400 

100.0 

3712 

100.0 


* Of 336 hours for chemistry, physiological chemistry, and metallurgy, collectively, 252 are 
allotted here to chemistry, 42 to physiological chemistry, and 42 to metallurgy. 

t The allotments to physiological chemistry and metallurgy, in a general total of 240 for 
"chemistry," are 96 and 48 hours, respectively. 

t Announced in April, 1927 ; not applicable before 1927-1928. 


one of the many that might be appropriately adopted by any school. 
The subjects omitted from the schedule, compared with the last pre- 
vious issue (1922), are inorganic chemistry, physics,^^ biology, 
comparative dental anatomy, oral surgery clinics, orthodontia technics, 
English and seminar, and technical drawing. The total apportion- 
ment for these subjects was 556 hours.i^ The changes in the reser- 
vations of hours are shown in the fifth column of Table V— anet 
reduction of 688 hours. 

The Council also stated that, in the use of this advisory schedule 
(Table V), ''more hours than the number suggested may be justified 
in a number of the courses, but those responsible for the dental cur- 
riculum in a school should make certain that they are not burdening 
the students with classroom, clinic, or laboratory work so as to make 
thoroughness and true scientific attainment on their part impossi- 
ble The Council disapproves of overloading the curriculum, since 

Now required for admission to all acceptable dental schools. 

Of a general reservation of 208 hours for inorganic chemistry and metallurgy, 
156 have been allotted here to inorganic chemistry. 
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this often makes thorough and painstaking study on the part of 
the student impossible because the student has so much of his time 
occupied in doing that he has little time left for contemplation and 
thought.’’ 

For many years the instruction in dental schools consisted almost 
entirely of lectures, laboratory work in dental mechanics, and infirmary 
practice. Under these conditions, the cost of equipment and teaching 
having been very low, the proprietary dental schools reaped their 
richest financial harvests. By 1900 dental schools in the United States 
multiplied to their maximum number — 57. Most of the dental schools 
long ignored the need for laboratory work in the medical sciences, 
chiefly because in proprietary schools the addition of such instruction 
threatened to consume the profits by greatly increasing the cost of 
equipment and teaching. When the demand for laboratory work in 
the academic and medical sciences became strong enough to require 
formal attention, practical courses were instituted in most of the dental 
schools, but they were usually conducted superficially and ineffec- 
tively. In some instances, however, although the courses were publicly 
announced as parts of the curriculum, they were not given. At pres- 
ent, because of inadequate equipment and ineffectual teaching, the 
few remaining independent dental schools, and most of those in uni- 
versities that are expected or required to be self-supporting, are not- 
ably deficient in their attention to the medical sciences. Experience 
has demonstrated that a dental school in which there is due attention 
to all the laboratory subjects, adequate instruction in clinical dentis- 
try and in its correlations with clinical medicine, proper remuneration 
for all the teachers, reasonable activity in research, and commensurate 
equipment, is like an acceptable medical school in being unable to sup- 
port itself on the income from fees. 

Attention has already been drawn to some of the deficiencies in the 
instruction in dental technology (p. 119). Notwithstanding the im- 
portance of aesthetics in reconstructive dentistry, little attention is 
given in dental schools to education in taste and beauty that is not 
incidental to the improvement of digital facility. The only subject in 
the Dental Educational Council’s curricula (Table V) that appears to 
be directly related to aesthetics is technical drawing. Much of the work 
in dental anatomy is usually devoted to carving, modeling, and draw- 
ing, and to the development of concepts of tooth form. But both of 
these general subjects are taught quite as much for the purpose of 
increasing manual skill as for any other, and are thus impressed upon 
the student. A dentist should obviously possess a technique that is 
fully adequate for the execution of his purposes, but it is a mistaken 
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view of the efficacy’ of dental technology to assume that, for the at- 
tainment of success in oral prosthesis as in the mechanical arts, it is 
sufficient merely to learn the rules and to apply them often enough to 
gain facility from repetition. This will do for a plumber but not for a 
modern dentist. In addition to manipulative skill and efficiency in the 
application of rules, ^precepts, formulas, and other devices in conven- 
tional procedures to particular ends, the disposition and mental atti- 
tude of the practitioner himself are essential elements in an artistic 
achievement. Imagination and aesthetic idealization are requisite 
factors beyond the reach of rules and their application ; they express 
the practitioner's love of beauty and the complex play of aspirations, 
emotions, faculties, instincts, preferences, and reminiscences in his 
own nature that may be effectually coordinated by apprehension and 
study of the aesthetic qualities of fine art. Consequently the prospec- 
tive general practitioner of dentistry should be educated and trained 
to be not only a dental craftsman, versed in the regulations and com- 
petent in the communicable artifices and dexterities of dental tech- 
nology, but also an oral architect and an oral sculptor, with capacity 
to exercise an artist's freedom of choice within the scope of the biologi- 
cal limitations imposed upon him. He should be taught to understand 
that in his prosthetic work unidealized imitation and mere facility in 
its execution may be inadequate, but that the greatest aesthetic suc- 
cesses can be achieved, and the highest degrees of health service 
performed, only through felicity in the mechanical and sanitary em- 
bodiments of ideals of beauty. He should comprehend that of the 
two types of attainment, the facile of the artisan or the felicitous of 
the artist, the latter is the more important, for a practitioner who can 
idealize and model, design or plan, and aesthetically and biologically 
evaluate an appliance, need not be his own executant of the extra- 
oral procedures, but may obtain the help of a technician in the purely 
mechanical aspects of the work; and where he can devote practically 
all of his time to intra-oral service for his patients, it would be a waste 
of his more valuable talent if he did not obtain such assistance for that 
purpose. 

Neglect of aesthetics in dental technology, exaggeration of the value 
of unidealized imitation and of excessive repetition in digital pro- 
cedures, disregard for the facts that laboratory artisans do the extra- 
oral work on appliances for most of the busiest practitioners and that 
need for such manual assistance is steadily growing, and unwilling- 
ness to conduct or to encourage the formal training of technicians are 
prevailing conditions m the dental schools that lend emphasis to the 
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suggestion that an inordinate amount of time is now being given in the 
dental curriculum to apprenticeship training in mechanics. 

Dentistry has not yet attained the full equivalence of an oral spe- 
cialty of medical practice, and medicine has been indifferent to the need 
for such a development. In the Dental Educational Council’s curric- 
ulum (Table V), the minimum total allotment of hours for medical 
sciences is 890. In the best dental schools the reservations of hours for 
medical sciences are not inadequate, but the use of the allotted time is 
not so fruitful as it should be. Many dental faculties, paying perfunc- 
tory attention to medical sciences, have, in accordance with tradition 
in the conduct of dental schools, regarded courses in these subjects as 
chiefly units of '' theory,” to be passed and their contents applied in- 
cidentally. These faculties, glad to be relieved of instruction in such 
'' necessary evils” by turning it over to teachers in the medical labora- 
tories, have seldom been inclined or able to advise suitable adaptations 
of the courses to dental needs. 

The teaching of the medical sciences has long been one of the most 
difficult phases of dental education. For most of the university dental 
schools it is now conducted in laboratories in the medical buildings by 
members of the medical departments. The instruction of dental stu- 
dents in these sciences could be materially improved by better adapta- 
tion of the courses to the needs of dentists. In this relation cooperating 
medical teachers should give due attention to the fact that a prospec- 
tive general practitioner of dentistry, who may not treat disease out- 
side of the oral domain, must receive extensive special training in 
various mechanical and sesthetic procedures that are not among the 
concerns of a physician. Instruction in these important matters can- 
not be developed satisfactorily by direct and delayed addition to a full 
curriculum in medicine. Their peculiarities and exactions make it 
necessary to train the main body of dentists from the beginning as 
avowed specialists in oral health service. As a rule the attendance at 
medical schools is large enough to require division of the classes of 
medical students into sections for their proper laboratory instruction. 
If it were desired to teach dental and medical students together, the 
facilities in most of the medical schools would be inadequate, and 
neither group of students could be given suitable attention without 
marked diminution in the number of each. Therefore, under the pre- 
vailing conditions of attendance, it would be imi>ossible or very incon- 
venient to unite the medical and dental students for laboratory work 
in the same classes or sections. This unavoidable physical difficulty 
harmonizes, however, with the desirability of giving most of the in- 
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struction in medical sciences to the two groups of students independ- 
ently, for each group should be guided through their work with the 
related utilities clearly in view. Association of the two groups of stu- 
dents at lectures, demonstrations, and conferences on general aspects 
of these sciences, so far as it might be arranged conveniently, would 
favor attainment of practical equality in the general character of this 
instruction. 

The courses in medical sciences should be adapted to the needs of 
dental students by suitable reorganization, condensation, coordina- 
tion, and clinical application, and with due attention to oral phases of 
each subject. This could be done without any impairment of the in- 
tellectual quality, the scientific scope, or the practical value of the in- 
struction as contrasted with that for medical students. These sciences 
should be taught not only to provide useful medical information but 
also, and primarily, to develop appreciation and comprehension of 
medical principles. Dentists, having acquired a medical outlook as 
undergraduates, could then exercise their diagnostic skill, mechanical 
ingenuity, and manual dexterity with the medical understanding upon 
which successful practice of the most important divisions of health 
service depends. Unfortunately, in many university schools the pro- 
posed readjustment and correlation to the needs of the prospective 
practitioner of dentistry would disturb the serenity of members of 
medical faculties who control instruction in medical sciences, and who, 
shirking the duties of teaching and desiring an easy solution of the 
problem, prefer to repeat mechanically for dental students the corre- 
sponding laboratory courses given to medical students. Nevertheless, 
dental faculties should be prepared to show why adaptations of these 
courses are needed and how they might be made, and why teachers 
who would be interested in giving the courses properly to dental stu- 
dents should be carefully selected for the purpose. 

An oral or dental appliance or procedure that violates physiological 
principles or disregards biological conditions, even though it be me- 
chanically and aesthetically perfect, may be tragic in its consequences 
of distress, disability, or disease. Dentistry cannot attain the full 
service equivalence of an oral specialty of medicine without close 
observance of the related principles of medical practice and without 
adaptability to the corresponding requirements of clinical medicine, 
among which are clear recognition of all the conditions or disorders 
that may affect a dentist’s procedures or be influenced by them. Den- 
tal practice obviously includes the opportunity and obligation to 
detect oral symptoms of abnormalities within the closely related 
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domains of dermatology, laryngology, ophthalmology, otology, and 
rhinology, as well as of common pathological states in other parts of 
the body, and of certain systemic and communicable maladies ; to 
give advisory health service in dietetics, sanitation, and the preven- 
tion of diseases ; and to consult intelligently and effectually with a 
physician in a patient’s behalf. In view of the obvious importance of 
this extension of dental practice, one notes with surprise that the Dental 
Educational Council’s curriculum (Table V), which specifies acceptable 
minima, reserves only 64 hours for basic subjects that correlate clinical 
dentistry with clinical medicine. The allowances for such important 
matters as physical diagnosis and principles of medicine, principles 
of surgery, and ansesthesia, are plainly disproportionate, although a 
degree of correlation is attained in the teaching of various aspects of 
clinical dentistry. In the Council’s new recommendations the contrast 
between 64 hours for clinical medicine and 784 hours for elementary 
dental mechanics is impressive. 

Dental service in hospitals and dispensaries has been developing, but 
as yet is generally deficient. Few dental schools maintain useful rela- 
tionships with hospitals or dispensaries, and, as a rule, dental students 
receive very little clinical instruction outside of the dental infirmaries. 
A closer union between hospitals and dispensaries and dental schools 
would facilitate expansion of the dental service in the former and would 
also improve the instruction of the dental students in oral medicine. 
The need for dental internes in large hospitals is steadily growing more 
apparent. 

The scope, complexity, and difficulties that arise from the concurrent 
mechanical, sesthetic, and medical demands upon dentistry make it 
impossible for anyone to practise expertly all aspects of it, and as a con- 
sequence several important specialties have arisen. Oral surgery and 
orthodontia have acquired the status of accredited dental specialties, 
but oral diagnosis, periodontia, and prosthodontia are among the 
phases that now seem to be attaining concreteness and gaining an in- 
creasing number of whole-time representatives. The schools of den- 
tistry, like those of medicine, have not yet attempted seriously the task 
of training specialists in practice, teaching, or research, and with a few 
exceptions provide only undergraduate curricula (Table VII) . The first 
graduate courses in dentistry were''offered at Michigan in 1894, where 
for nearly twenty-five years the graduate degree was D.D.Sc., but 
since 1918 has been M.S. Similar opportunities, though for the M.S. 
degree alone, have been offered by Minnesota since 1915-1916, Illinois 
since 1921--1922, Northwestern since 1922-1923, Marquette since 
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1924-1925, and California since 1925-1926.^^ The total attendance of 
graduate students in dentistry at these five universities during the 
four academic years 1921-1925 was successively 2, 8, 18, and 26, with 
the corresponding averages of 1, 2, 4, and 5, or one in 444, 216, 135, 
and 129, respectively, of the total number of graduates from all the 
dental schools in the United States during the next preceding years. 
The maximum annual attendance of graduate students during 1922- 
1925 was registered at Northwestern — 4, 9, and 14 respectively. 
Northwestern, with 32 dental graduate students in 1927-1928, more 
than one third of the total number, continues to be the chief influence 
for progress in this important field. As yet none of the candidates 
have received the Ph.D. degree. The medical schools of Yale Uni- 
versity and the University of Rochester, aided by grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, now offer (1929-1930) fellowships to dentists, 
to promote coordinated research and graduate work in medical sciences, 
clinical medicine, and clinical dentistry, and to encourage special atten- 
tion to the phases of health service that embrace the joint responsibil- 
ities of medical and dental practice. Curricula for the education of 
dental hygienists, advanced courses for the further training of general 
practitioners, courses for dental assistants and technicians, dental ex- 
tension teaching, or all of these, were conducted during 1925-1926 by 
the schools named in Table VII. 

In the United States in 1924-1925 the estimated value of the land 
and buildings used primarfly for dental education by the forty-three 
schools, exclusive of the value of rented property or of buildings 
chiefly occupied by medical schools, was $6,105,137, an average of 
$141,980 for each school. The equipment was valued at $3,042,371, 
an average of $70,753. There was a total debt of $1,707,807, an aver- 
age of $39,716. The total net value of the property was $7,439,701, 
an average of $173,016. The total floor area devoted to dental instruc- 
tion averaged 34,910 square feet, which is closely equivalent to that of 
eleven rooms 30 feet by 100 feet in size. New buildings for six of the 
schools, and improved equipment in most of them, have materially 
increased these values since 1924-1925. 

In Canada in 1924-1925 the estimated value of the land and build- 
ings used primarily for dental education by the five schools was about 
$775,(XX3, an average of $155,000. The equipment was valued at 
$267,635, an average of $53,527. There was a total debt of $136,223, 
an average of $27,245. The total net value of the property was 

« Columbia, Harvard, Iowa, Loyola (Chicago), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, and South- 
ern California also offer graduate courses for dentists, leading to higher degrees 
( 1929 - 1930 ). 
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Table VII. Dental Schools in the United States in which Graduate 
Work and Special Courses were conducted in 1925-1926 


School 

Graduate 

Courses 

Curriculum 
FOR Dental 
Hygienists 

Courses 
FOR Dental 
Prac- 
titioners 

Courses 
FOR Dental 
Assistants 
or 

Technicians 

Dental 

Extension 

Teaching 

California . . . 

+ 

+ 





+ 

Columbia . . . 

— 

+ 

_ 



Harvard .... 

— 

— 

+ 


— 

Illinois 

+ 

— 

+ 


+ 

Iowa 

— 

— 


— 

+ 

Loyola (Chicago) 

— 

— 

+ 



Marquette . . . 


+ 

+ 


+ 

Michigan .... 

+ 


— 

— 

— 

Minnesota . . . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

New York . . . 

— 


+ 



North Pacific . . 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

1 

Northwestern . . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Pennsylvania . . 

— 

+ 

+ 



Pittsburgh . . . 

— 

— 

+ ' 

+ 

— 

Rochester (Dis- 


+ 

— 

— 


pensary) . . . 
Temple .... 



+ 




Tennessee . . . 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

Tufts (Forsyth) . 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 


Virginia .... 

— 

— 

— 

- 

+ 

Washington . . 

- 

- 

+ 

— 

- 

Total (-h) . . 

6 

11 

12 

3 

7* 


$906,412, an average of $181,282. The total floor area devoted mainly 
to dental instruction averaged 18,688 square feet, which is closely 
equivalent to that of six rooms 30 feet by 100 feet in size. 

In the United States and Canada a majority of the schools are well 
equipped for the work in dental technology and in clinical dentistry. 
During 1928-1929 in the university schools all or nearly all the courses 
in the medical sciences were taught with the cooperation of medical 
faculties, and, as a rule, in laboratories where medical students re- 
ceived similar instruction. Few of the schools have adequate facilities 
for the study of the correlations between clinical medicine and clinical 
dentistry, although a few maintain useful clinical relationships with 
hospitals and dispensaries. In most of the schools the libraries are 
notably inadequate. The Carnegie Corporation has appropriated 
$50,000 for allotment in 1929-1930 to twenty dental schools in the 
United States and Canada for the improvement of their libraries. 

The equipment commonly used by dental students in their technical 
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and clinical work is very similar to that in the office and laboratory of a 
dental practitioner. Although as a rule all the massive articles that 
may be employed in common are supplied by the school, the student 
is required to purchase most of the things he needs, which, as his per- 
sonal property, may be useful in his future practice. Inasmuch as the 
units in this private outfit are numerous and valuable, and their utility 
is easily impaired, the selection, care, replacement, and cost of these 
instruments and materials are matters of particular concern to the 
student. Much of this minor equipment is often sold to the student 
under conditions that are directly imposed by the school, and in some 
cases appears to be excessive. Several schools act as direct interme- 
diaries in the sale of equipment to students or encourage the students 
to conduct a cooperative plan, in order to insure the use of approved 
articles at reasonable rates. Representatives of some schools, con- 
sidering this function a commercial opportunity, either sell goods to 
students at prices intended to afford a "'good profit,’^ or, to that end, 
openly or privately effect personal arrangements with supply houses. 
A number of the schools, some of them integral parts of universities, 
including state universities, reserve rooms in their buildings for retail 
stores conducted independently by one or more supply houses for the 
direct sale of dental merchandise to students. This is done 'Tor the 
convenience of all concerned,” but because the salesmen are not 
always men of high personal character, and their example and in- 
fluence are not in harmony with the ideals of a profession, some of 
these stores breed personal selfishness and commercial overreaching 
among the students. Thus, in institutions where a true professional 
spirit should be inculcated above everything else, the outlook of botn 
teachers and students is beclouded by mercenary influences. The 
location of such independent stores in the buildings of dental schools 
is unnecessary, undignified, and unprofessional. Instead of requiring 
venders of dental merchandise to sell their wares in the market place, 
these dental schools welcome the supply house as a closely cooperative 
agency. At home and at ease as an important and accredited part of 
the locd educational system, it is given, by such frankly intimate 
association, a degree of public standing and participation that ap- 
pears to carry with it, for the house and for "business in dentistry,” 
an avowedly professional benediction. Under such circumstances 
purposes of material acquisition, which utilitarian education unavoid- 
ably nourishes in the student, are overstimulated by the insignia of 
associated commercialism, when such aims should be persuasively and 
consistently repressed by refining restraints that minimize selfishness 
and encourage professional aspiration. 
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Additional significant data, the most comprehensive available on 
financial conditions, attendance, teaching, research, clinical service, 
graduates, etc., for the United States and Canadian schools, are di- 
rectly contrasted in Tables VIII and IX (pp. 148-151). 

Generous financial support of the best dental schools, for the promo- 
tion of the public welfare through individual and community health 
service, is an important social necessity. That the universities have 
failed almost completely to impress upon the public the urgency of this 
need is shown by the data in Table X (p. 152), which presents the names 
of the sbc dental schools in North America having current income from 
endowments during 1920-1925, the amounts of such income, and related 
information. In 1924-1925 the average amoimt of current income 
from endowment for the six schools named in the table was §8734 ; 
for the forty-three schools in the United States it was $1219.^® Con- 
ditions have not been greatly improved in these respects since 1925. 
Dental education needs and deserves specific endowments for its 
support. Obviously, it will be unable to attain its normal development 
until it enjoys a full share of the many advantages that now accrue to 
the students, teachers, investigators, and practitioners of other types 
of scientific health service. Without a relatively large income in excess 
of fees, salaries for instruction cannot be made sufficient to attract 
able men to the career of teaching in dentistry, constructive experi- 
mentation in dental education will be sporadic and superficial, and in 
most schools the instruction will remain perfunctory and uninspiring. 
Deprived of financial support analogous to that given to medical edu- 
cation, research will continue to languish, libraries cannot be materially 
strengthened, equipment will not be improved, methods will lack 
scientific scrutiny, desirable development of instruction for both medi- 
cal and dental students in the correlations between clinical medicine 
and clinical dentistry will be impossible, and cooperation between 
medicine and dentistry will not acquire the cordiality and sufficiency 
that should characterize it. The recent gifts by Mr. George Eastman, 
the General Education Board, and the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
University of Rochester, and of Mrs. Montgomery Ward to North- 
western University, amounting in each instance to millions for the 
promotion of education, research, and service in medicine^ and den- 
tistry coordinately, signify a high appreciation of the public import- 
ance of dental education, and seem to hold out the promise of adequate 
financial support for the xmiversity schools of dentistry. 

« Some of the dental schools in state universities, which receive allotments of 
annual legislative appropriations, have the equivalent of current income from 
endowment 
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By school for student t .... 353 385 407 442 469 — 411 411 

By student to school t .... 204 215 224 238 241 — 224 224 

Difference 149 170 183 204 228 — 187 187 

By patient to school 3.48 3.62 3.93 3.82 3.74 — 3.74 3.74 
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Table IX. Dental Schools in Canada. (See Table VIII) 
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schools from their membership in universities. 
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Table X. Amounts of Current Income from Endowment available to 
Dental Schools in the United States; 1920 - 1925 " 


Current Income from Endowment 



1920-1921 

1921-1922 

1922-1923 

1923-1924 

1924-1925 

California 

None 

None 

None 

$549 

$589 

Columbia 

$6,000 

$6,000 

$6,000 

6,550 

6,550 

Harvard 

10,420 

8,528 

9,255 

9,218 

9,500 

Northwestern 

None 

None 

66 

66 

610 

Pennsylvania 

25,000 

35,000 

34,800 

38,664 

37,443 

Pittsburgh 

100 

150 

150 

300 

200 

Total 

$41,520 

$49,678 

$50,271 

$55,347 

$54,892 

Number of schools having cur- 






rent income from endowment 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

Number of schools having no cur- 
rent income from endowment 

42 

42 

41 

37 

37 

Total number of dental schools 

46 

46 

46 

43 

43 


The Dental Educational Council's classification of the dental 
schools in the United States, as of July 1, 1929, are these : 

Class A : Atlanta, Baylor, Buffalo, California, Creighton, Harvard, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas City, Louisville, Loyola (Chicago), Loyola (New 
Orleans), Marquette, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Pacific, North- 
western, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 
(”P and S'9» Southern California, Tennessee, Tufts, Virginia, Washington, 
Western Reserve. 

Class B: Colximbia, Georgetown, Howard, Maryland, Meharry, Nebraska, 
Temple. 

Unclassified: Texas. 


Desirable Improvements 

Further orderly progress in dental education requires general ad- 
vance along at least four main avenues. 

1. In universities dentistry, as an important division of health serv- 
ice and the equivalent of an oral specialty of medical practice, should 
receive the quality of consideration and support now deservedly ac- 
corded to conventional medicine. 

2. In dental schools, teaching and research should be as effectual as 
the best in a good university, and the status of dental teachers should 
be raised accordingly. 

Several endowment funds now in process of development from profits are not 
indicated here because they have not yet been productive of current income. 
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3. The preparatory education of dentists should be equivalent, in 
general character, to that of physicians, which now includes at least 
two years of approved work in an accredited academic college after 
graduation from a four-year high school. 

4. The professional curriculum should be reorganized to provide an 
intensive and well-integrated undergraduate training for general prac- 
titioners and an optional graduate training for specialists. 

Of these improvements the first and second await not only the de- 
velopment, in universities, of a realization of the importance of den- 
tistry as health service but also the establishment of endowment funds 
for the maintenance of dental schools and for the support of dental re- 
search. The third and fourth are also contingent upon better financial 
support of dental schools, but, in addition, they require important 
changes in traditional views regarding the programs of medical educa- 
tion and dental education. 

Dentistry, in the quality and efficiency of its health service for the 
patient, could be made the full equivalent of an oral specialty of medi- 
cal practice, including the highest attainable usefulness in mechanical 
and artistic reparative measures, without requiring the dental student 
to "'take’’ the redundancies of a curriculum for the M.D. degree, by 
pursuit of the following three main objectives: (1) the preliminary 
■education and the instruction in the fundamental sciences should be 
practically the same in general character and adaptability as for the 
medical student, after the proposed improvement of the medical cur- 
riculum (p. 122) ; (2) the training peculiar to dentistry should be 
sufficient to assure both ability to initiate safely a dependable modem 
general practice of dentistry and capacity to grow in proficiency; and 
(3) the most advanced phases of dental practice should be reserved for 
systematic optional graduate study by prospective specialists. 

These objectives could be attained through the requirement of (1) 
at least two years of preparatory work in an academic college, includ- 
ing extra instruction in oral hygiene, mechanics, and fine art that 
would stimulate interest and develop ability in the prospective prac- 
tice of dentistry or reveal ineptitude ; (2) and three years of intensive 
and well-integrated effort in an tmdergraduate dental curriculum for 
the training of general practitioners only, the years to be lengthened 
by beginning them with summer sessions, wherever the present hour- 
content of four conventional academic years is regarded as essential 
or current excesses cannot be discontinued followed by (3) optional 
supplementary full-year graduate curricula for all t 3 ^es of specialists. 


See the footnote on page 133. 
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On this program ("two-three-graduate plan’0» which is now in opera- 
tion at seven of the leading dental schools, general practitioners could 
be trained in five years after graduation from high school. This elas- 
tic plan, which might serve equally well for medicine, would afford 
a briefer, better coordinated, and perhaps a common procedure for 
instruction in the most important aspects of health service, as well as 
a foundation for more effective training of practitioners in its various 
divisions and specialties. At present, in dentistry as in medicine, there 
is no provision for the formal training of specialists, who, after being 
licensed as general practitioners, are usually self-taught or acquire 
experience in association with specialists, but often are merely self- 
proclaimed. 

Dean Davison of the Medical School of Duke University, in a recent 
discussion of the proposed award at Duke of the "M.D. degree five 
years after high school,” wrote in part as follows : 

The present standards of physicians can be maintained and in fact probably 
improved if preference in admission is given to carefully selected younger 
students who have intelligence and character plus two years of college work, 
and if the M. D. degree is given after the completion of three medical school 
years of forty-four weeks each. The rigid selection of students is the essential 
factor in the success of this experiment. 

The proposed improvements do not disregard any of the economic 
and social factors involved. They do not contemplate the education 
of general dental practitioners at such a level, whether of training or of 
the cost of education, as will make the dentist inaccessible to the man 
of small means. On the contrary, they aim to secure such a quality 
of general education and of professional training as is absolutely essen- 
tial to the safeguarding of public health. 

The dental schools in North America now require at least one year 
of work in an academic college for admission to a four-year profes- 
sional curriculum, or the equivalent in time — a total of at least five 
ordinary academic years after graduation from high school. Concen- 
tration of the professional training into three years instead of the 
conventional four, without the loss of any educational value, would 
enable the general practitioner to begin his career of service a year 
earlier. In schools having lengthened years (summer ''quarters”). 

At the annual meeting of the American Medical Association, in May, 1927, 
the House of Delegates, acting on the report of a special committee, endorsed 
the committee's conclusion that the present medical curriculum must be reduced 
materially, and that any consideration of a new curriculum should give special 
attention to the training of general practitioners, with brief courses in the more 
important specialties. 
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the capital invested in the dental plant would be used more advan- 
tageously, long interruptions in the digital training of the student 
would be avoided, and loan funds could be employed to aid the com- 
■paratively small number of students who might be unable, for financial 
reasons, to proceed on the more intensive plan. A lengthened year 
might seem to interfere with the vacations of the teachers ; but sum- 
mer sessions would not require the attendance of the entire faculty, 
and teachers serving throughout a summer session might prefer to 
have their regular vacations during the winter. 

The most important objection to the proposed reorganization is the 
likelihood that, by reduction in the number of undergraduate classes 
from four to three, the annual income from tuition fees in a given school 
would be seriously diminished. Independent dental schools would 
doubtless find this obstacle insurmountable, but there are now only 
three such schools, and these will soon become integral parts of uni- 
versities or be discontinued. In the universities having dental schools 
the equivalent of the missing fourth-year dental classes would prob- 
ably be resident in the academic colleges, paying tuition fees there, 
and graduate students in dentistry — a direct addition — would also 
pay the corresponding fees. Universities alive to their responsibility 
in dental education will seek endowment funds for the proper main- 
tenance of the dental schools. It is reasonable to assume that when the 
public learns the nature and extent of the financial needs of dental 
schools for the furtherance of teaching, for the improvement of prac- 
tice, and for the advancement of research in the field of oral health 
service, the necessary gifts will be forthcoming. Without adequate 
endowments, or the equivalent in current income, the universities will 
be obliged to continue a program intended in many cases primarily to 
keep the dental schools alive, and to prolong the residence of students 
for that purpose, rather than to give the students what a modem 
dental school with proper public support should offer on a plan of eco- 
nomic, intensive, and integrated endeavor. Recent benefactions, not- 
ably by Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim of New York, Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago, Senator James Couzens of Michigan, and Col. 
Joseph Samuels of Providence, for the extension of preventive and 
corrective dental service for children, not only show growing public 
appreciation of dentistry as a means to prevent, cure, or ameliorate 
sickness and disability, and to preserve health, but also seem to hold 
out the promise of adequate endowments for the university schools 
that train practitioners of dentistry. 

Table XI indicates the recent development of sentiment regarding 
the practical value of current programs. 
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Table XL Classification of the United States Dental Schools 

ACCORDING TO CURRICULA 

Minimum Academic Requirement for Admission to First Dental Year 






PLANS’ 

* 



Number of Schools 





2-3-graduate (Professional 
Curriculum in Three Years) 




Require at 

Year 









Least Two 

0-4 

1-4 1 

0-5 


Including 

2-4 

3-4 

Total 


Academic 





Conventional 

Summer 




College Years 


1 



Length 

Session 

Quarter”) 




for Admission 

1925-1926 

15 

25 

0 

1 

0 

2 

It 

44 

4 

1926-1927 

2 

25 

6 

2 

0 

4 

It 

40 § 

7 

1927-1928 

1 

23 

3 

4 

0 

8 

It 

40 § 

13 

1928-1929 

0 

25 

0 

5 

0 

9 

It 

40 § 

15 

1929-1930 

0 

t 23 

0 

5 

2 

8 

0 

38 II 

15 

Present 










group totals 


23 


7 


8 1 

38 

15 


*The first of the two numbers in each heading indicates years of work in an academic col- 
lege ; the second, years in the undergraduate professional curriculum. 

t Practically all the 1-4 schools admit qualified students to advanced standing on a 2-3 plan. 
t Rochester : opened in 1925 ; has had no dental students ; in dentistry now offers graduate 
work only (beginning in 1929-1930). 

§Ohio (Cincinnati) and Vanderbilt — 1-4 schools — were discontinued in 1926. Since 
1926 no new students have been admitted to Tulane and Cincinnati (proprietary), both 1-4 
schools. They were discontinued in 1928 and 1929, respectively. These four schools are not 
included in this total. 

II Beginning in 1929-1930, Rochester (3-4) becomes a graduate school in matters relating to 
dentistry, and Denver (1-4), about to discontinue, will not admit new students. These schools 
are not included in this total. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

By Charles H. Judd, Director of School of Education, 

The University of Chicago 

European Institutions for the Training of Teachers 

In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the character and 
functions of departments of education and schools of education in the 
colleges and universities of the United States, one must have some 
knowledge of the European institutions which set the pattern for the 
methods adopted on the American continent for the training of 
teachers. The two facts with regard to European education which 
must be kept in mind are, first, that there are two school systems in 
.all European countries, one for the common people and one for the 
upper classes.^ The two school systems were originally and are now for 
the most part distinct in government, in curriculums, and in provisions 
for the training of teachers. The schools for the common people are 
relatively meager and have little or no relations with the universities. 
The schools for the upper classes are the favored schools, and it is 
through these and through these alone that access to the university 
is possible. Evidently provision must be made outside of the univer- 
sities for the training of teachers for the lower schools. This is what 
we find to be true. The universities contribute to the preparation of 
teachers for the schools attended by the upper classes, but little or not 
at all to the training of teachers in the common schools. 

The second fact which must be understood is that teaching is a 
civic function clearly recognized in all European countries as a type 
of service which is under the direct control and guidance of the central 
government. The procedures in all schools are prescribed with refer- 
ence both to the selection of materials of instruction and to the deter- 
mination of methods of teaching. It follows, therefore, that the 
government recognizes the special training of teachers as an im- 
portant phase of its general policy of the control of the schools. 

1 The reorganizations which have been initiated since the war have changed con- 
ditions somewhat ; recent history is, of course, not relevant to this discussion. 
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The European Example and American Practice 

The evolution of education in Europe had gone far toward the com- 
plete establishment of a policy in both these respects before the be- 
ginning of the national period on the American continent. When 
the schools of the United States began to take definite form there was 
naturally a strong tendency to copy the established practices of 
Europe. On the other hand, there was no central governmental con- 
trol of the schools provided for in the constitution of the United States. 
Local control has always been the accepted policy of school govern- 
ment here. The result of this departure from Old World policy is a 
mixture of purely American characteristics in the teacher-training 
institutions of the United States and of borrowed characteristics and 
forms of organization which must be understood as derived from 
European examples. 

The local control of American schools has made for a certain degree 
of laxness in policy. There are communities in the United States today 
which are satisfied to employ as teachers persons with very little gen- 
eral education and without any professional training. On the other 
hand, there are some of the most elaborately equipped and ambitious 
teacher-training institutions in the world maintained in the United 
States as expressions of the determination on the part of some Ameri- 
can communities to provide the fullest possible professional training 
for those who are to conduct schools. 

Whether the training of teachers is meager or elaborate, the insti- 
tutional pattern which was early adopted by the United States for 
providing such training came directly from Europe and is still evident 
in American teacher-training schools. The first teacher-training in- 
stitutions in America were the results of an agitation which began 
during the second decade of the nineteenth century. Since the com- 
mon schools presented the more urgent problems of that period, the 
first discussions related exclusively to the training of teachers for the 
common schools. In the United States, as in Europe, the universities 
(or colleges, as they were at that time) did not regard themselves as 
involved. The common school was an institution far removed in 
interests and in constituency from the college, and the problem of 
training teachers to give instruction in the common branches was 
something that the college never attempted to solve. We find, there- 
fore, that beginning in 1823 there grew up in New England and after- 
wards in the other northern Atlantic states institutions modeled on the 
European training schools for teachers of the common schools. These 
special teacher-training institutions were known by a name borrowed ' 
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from France. They were called normal schools. Their internal or- 
ganization was largely influenced by the practices in the Prussian 
teachers' seminaries. 

Early American Normal Schools 

The first normal school on this continent was a private institution 
opened in 1823 at Concord, Vermont, by the Reverend Samuel R. Hall. 
The first state normal institution was opened in 1839 at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, after a vigorous discussion by public-minded citizens 
of the virtues of the Prussian teachers' seminaries. 

The first normal schools not only were detached from the colleges 
but were emphatically of the grade which is described by the present- 
day term ''secondary"; that is, they received students who were 
below the level of preparation required by the colleges. In New York 
State and in Pennsylvania the secondary-school level of normal train- 
ing is even clearer than in the New England institutions, for in these 
northern Atlantic states academies were in some cases subsidized by 
the state to take over the function of teacher-training. 

Not only was the admission to normal schools on the relatively low 
level described, but the subject matter taught in these schools was in 
sharp contrast with the courses conducted in colleges. The latter 
institutions taught foreign languages, advanced mathematics, and cog- 
nate subjects, while the normal schools taught rudimentary subjects 
and methods of presenting these rudimentary subjects to children. 

For several generations after the normal schools of this country 
had been launched as secondary in grade and quite distinct from the 
colleges, there was no recognition of the need for special training of 
teachers of higher institutions. Indeed, it may be said that at the 
present time there is a strong disposition in many quarters to believe 
that the only training needed by a high-school teacher or college 
teacher is training in subject matter. Anyone who knows geometry 
is assumed to be able to teach that subject. The professional training 
of teachers of higher institutions is therefore to be described as only 
very partly organized even at the present time. 


Education a Recent and often Unwelcome Addition 
TO the College Curriculum 

The foregoing historical sketch ought to make perfectly clear to 
the reader the reasons why education is a relatively late comer among 
the subjects taught in colleges and universities. Education as a pro- 
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fessional subject belonged for many years exclusively to the normal 
schools, and it was a secondary subject as taught in those institutions. 
There was also a highly formal and prescriptive flavor to much of the 
pedagogical instruction given in the normal schools. The young can- 
didates for admission to the teaching profession were told exactly 
what to do in teaching. Methods of teaching were so formal that they 
aroused the criticism of many college and university instructors who 
were liberal and scientific in their attitudes. The traditions of formal- 
ism are so strong that many critics of the science of education as 
it is taught today believe that they must assail all teacher training 
courses, modem as well as ancient, on the ground that they destroy 
initiative. 

It may be said that the break between teacher-training and the 
older colleges and universities along the Atlantic seaboard was com- 
plete and almost irremediable. Here and there, in Eastern colleges, 
experiments in instruction in education were tried. As early as 1832 
lectures on pedagogy were offered for a time in New York University. 
From 1850 to 1855 the superintendent of schools of Providence, Rhode 
Island, gave courses to seniors in Brown University on what was 
known as didactics. These examples of college treatment of educa- 
tional subjects stand out, however, as relatively isolated examples. 
The success which they achieved seems to have been slight. Even 
today there is in general a distinct line of separation between the 
Eastern normal schools and the colleges and universities of that ter- 
ritory. Certain institutions, to which reference will be made later, 
have been evolved in Eastern universities which are related to the 
teacher-training institutions of the country, but in the main the tra- 
dition of separation holds. 

New Policy of State Universities 

It remained for the state universities of the north-central states 
to effect a change in the whole situation. When the University of 
Michigan was organized, in 1837, its founders conceived of it as the 
head and crown of the state system of education. In theory the uni- 
versity was to perform numerous functions of supervision of the whole 
educational system of the state. Such a conception as this included 
the lower schools and the high schools as under the influence of the 
university. Indeed, the university was to establish branches in various 
parts of the state. Among the branches was one at the neighboring 
town of Ypsilanti. The ambitious plans for the university could not 
be carried out in full because of lack of financial support, and the 
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branches were soon separated from the university, most of them 
becoming union high schools. The institution at Ypsilanti became a 
teacher-training institution and is today one of the leading normal 
schools of the country ; like other institutions of its type it is entirely 
separate from the university. 

The break between the university and the public-school system of 
the state never became complete in Michigan, in spite of the difficulties 
which prevented the complete realization of the hopes of the founders 
of the university. Two facts may be cited to illustrate the contrast 
between the situation in Michigan and that which prevails in the 
older states. Three decades after its founding, the University of 
Michigan established the system of admission of students from the 
high schools of the state on certificate instead of by examination. Ten 
years earlier, in 1860, the university provided a course on "the philos- 
ophy of education, school economy, and the teaching art.’" 

The University of Michigan did not at a single stroke bring educa- 
tion into the university on an equal footing with the older academic 
subjects, and it did not escape controversies with the normal schools, 
which became competitors before the state legislature for recognition 
and appropriations. Nevertheless the Michigan attitude was a new 
and more wholesome attitude toward the problem of providing edu- 
cation for all classes of people, and we are justified in stating that a 
new era of teacher-training began in this country with the course in 
education given in 1860 at the University of Michigan. 

There were interruptions in the lectures on education at Michigan. 
Similarly, at the University of Wisconsin a controversy arose which 
led to the separation of the state normal schools from the university. 
The first of the state universities which established a chair of education 
that has had a continuous history is the University of Iowa. In 1873 
this institution appointed a professor whose duties were described as 
those of giving instruction in philosophy and pedagogy. In later years 
permanent departments were set up as follows : in 1879 at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan ; in 1881 at the University of Wisconsin ; in 1884 
at the University of North Carolina and at Johns Hopkins. 

Causes of the Acceptance of Education as a Part 
OF THE College Curriculum 

The entrance of pedagogy, as it was commonly called, into this 
degree of recognition as a university subject was due in part to the 
growing recognition of the need for the training of high-school teachers. 
It was, however, much more a result of the development of what was 
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in due time to become a recognized body of philosophical and scientific 
principles constituting what is today known as the science of educa- 
tion. Both of these developments have their ultimate cause in the 
expansion of American education which characterized the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

The expansion of American civilization during the decades of the 
70's and 80’s brought with it a demand for improved education. 
During this period there was an increase of interest in secondary and 
higher education and a vast increase in attention to the sciences, 
physical and social. There was much migration of American students 
to European universities and as a consequence a liberal importation 
of the results of European research in all the fields of science and 
letters. 

Among the effects of this expansion there was a great increase in 
the study of the processes and possibilities of education. Before 
1880 the courses in education which had been offered in American 
normal schools and universities were either of the type described by 
the titles ^'Methods of Teaching^’ and ^'School Law’’ or they were 
more or less speculative philosophical courses given by professors of 
philosophy who followed the examples of Plato and Locke in outlining 
ideals of education which were, on the whole, remote from the actual 
practices of the schools. There was also some interest in the history 
of education. Historical investigation had established itself as a le- 
gitimate form of academic endeavor, and universities were willing to 
accept the history of education as possessing the qualities and char- 
acteristics of an approved member of the academic family of intel- 
lectual subjects. 

Effects of Development of Experimental Psychology 
ON Education 

With the beginning of the decade of the 80’s a new impulse was 
given to educational studies by the importation of a subject which 
was closely enough related to philosophy to be accepted by the uni- 
versities without hesitation, — namely, experimental psychology. The 
first center at which experimental psychology with applications to 
education was vigorously cultivated was Johns Hopkins University. 
Here, in 1884, Professor G. Stanley Hall, fresh from study with Wundt 
in Leipzig, initiated a movement afterward known as the child-study 
movement. He and his students aroused great enthusiasm in educa- 
tional circles for the psychological study of children and for the re- 
organization of school methods on the basis of psychological studies. 
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The child-study movement exercised a strong influence in deter- 
mining the character of university instruction in education during 
a quarter of a century, and has left its mark on normal-school cur- 
riculums by making psychology one of the staple courses in these 
curriculums. 


Importation of Herbartian Pedagogy 

In the meantime, while Hall was influencing university courses in 
education and was indirectly affecting the work of normal schools, a 
vigorous rejuvenation of the normal schools themselves was going on 
through the importation from Germany of the Herbartian pedagogy. 
Herbartianism came to America chiefly from Jena, where Professor 
Rein, one of the followers of Herbart, had set up a model school 
exemplifying the principles of HerbarFs pedagogy. 

The contribution of Herbartianism to American education was 
that it released the instruction in methods of teaching from the 
formalism into which it had fallen, and greatly expanded the content 
of elementary-school instruction by introducing new literary, histori- 
cal, and scientific materials into the curriculum of the lower school. 

While Herbartianism was first influential in the normal schools, it 
gradually found its way to some extent into university courses. It 
has never, however, been a dominant influence in the universities. 
Both the child-study movement and Herbartianism were forerunners 
to an independent development of the science of education which is 
characteristic of university departments today. 


Report of the Committee of Ten 

A third line of influences which united with the child-study move- 
ment and Herbartianism to bring education into the universities had 
one of its earliest manifestations in an exhaustive report on the high 
school prepared by a committee of the National Education Association 
known as the Committee of Ten. The chairman of this committee 
was President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University. The purpose 
of the committee was to extricate the high schools of the country from 
the chaotic condition into which -they had fallen during the period of 
their first rapid development, during the 70's and 80’s. High schools 
were dealing in various ways with the different subjects ; class periods 
were of different lengths; the school year was of different lengths; 
the training of teachers was quite uncertain. In general it was im- 
possible to speak of typical practices in American high schools. The 
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Committee of Ten was the first standardizing agency. It recommended 
forms of organization which, when adopted, as they were very gener- 
ally, operated to make the high schools of the country much more 
alike in procedure than any American educational institutions had 
ever been. 

The work of the Committee of Ten opened the way for studies of 
school operations in a field which did not belong to history of educa- 
tion, to psychology, or to methods, — namely, the field of administra- 
tion. The methods of studying administration were not at first clear, 
but the problems were defined with such vividness that educators 
began to think about them vigorously. The decade of the 90’s was a 
period of general discussion of administrative problems. The chief 
method of attack on these problems was committee deliberation, but 
a new movement had been launched. 

Beginnings of Measurement 

Late in the 90’s several events contributed in an important way to 
the final emergence of a distinct science of education. Three such 
occurrences may be mentioned. In 1897 J. M.'Rice, editor of The 
Forum, published an article in which he reported the results of some 
tests which he had made in the leading school systems of the United 
States on the spelling ability of pupils. This use of definite statistical 
methods to determine the effectiveness of methods of teaching sup- 
plied the technique which education needed to rescue it from the 
vagueness and ambiguity of mere pronouncements of opinion. From 
the date of Rice's paper on, education rapidly evolved into a science 
of measurements. The application of measurement methods spread 
rapidly in all fields of school work, and the first decade of the twentieth 
century saw measurement adopted as the accepted method of guiding 
school operations. 

Reorganization of Teachers College 

The second event of major importance during the late 90's was the 
reorganization of Teachers College of Columbia University. This insti- 
tution had been established in 1887 through the efforts of the then 
professor of philosophy, Nicholas Murray Butler. The institution had 
expanded and had come to occupy a unique position in American 
education, somewhere between the independent normal school, on 
the one hand, and the department of historical and psychological 
study of education in the university, on the other hand. In 1898 a 
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new executive head of the institution was appointed in the person of 
Dean James E. Russell, and the organization of a larger enterprise 
than had ever before been contemplated in any university department 
of education was launched. For a considerable period following this 
reorganization Teachers College of Columbia University was the cen- 
ter of scientific work in education for the whole country, and its 
graduates went to a great number of universities and colleges and nor- 
mal schools as teachers of education and as executive heads. 


Influence of Dewey and Parker 

Shortly after the reorganization of Teachers College an independent 
movement originated in the endeavors of John Dewey and Colonel 
Francis Parker at The University of Chicago to bring into education 
new emphasis on social problems and social methods of teaching. 
Dewey and some of his associates had organized an experimental 
school for the education of their own children. This school was opened 
in 1894 and became the nucleus around which The University of Chi- 
cago later organized its School of Education. The School of Education 
became a fact through the incorporation into the university of the 
Chicago Institute, an independent teacher-training institution organ- 
ized by Francis Parker. 

Conclusions from Historical Statement 

Other influences than those explicitly mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs have contributed to the systematic treatment of profes- 
sional education in the higher institutions of the United States, but 
enough has been described of the history of normal schools and of 
university departments of education to make clear the reasons why 

1. Normal schools are separate from colleges and universities and often in 
competition with them. 

2. The subject matter treated in courses in education is relatively imcertain 
as contrasted with the subject matter included under such definite academic 
classifications as Latin, physics, and mathematics. 

3. The acceptance of education as an academic subject in the curriculum of 
universities has been slow and subject to some opposition by members of the 
established departments. 

Turning from history to a discussion of current conditions, we 
may divide the remainder of this chapter into four parts as follows : 
organization of teacher-training in normal schools and teachers col- 
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leges; organization of teacher-training in academic colleges and in 
universities ; the subject matter of courses in education ; research in 
education. 


Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 

There were formerly numerous privately conducted normal schools. 
These have been for the most part taken over by the states or dosed 
because of inability to meet the competition of public normal schools. 
The typical normal school of the present time is a publicly controlled, 
state-supported institution. 

The conditions of admission to normal schools were formerly, and 
are in some cases today, much less rigorous than are the conditions 
of admission to colleges. It was very general a generation ago for 
normal schools to receive as regular students persons who had com- 
pleted no more than an elementary-school course. The normal school 
was, as pointed out in the historical sketch, originally of secondary- 
school rank. There was some justification, in the pioneer days in 
many of the Western states, for the low entrance requirements and 
for the free use which was often made of administrative discretion in 
relaxing all formal requirements. The normal school in many cases 
was the only institution accessible to the young people of the territory 
in which an education above that of the district school could be had. 
It was in a very real sense the people’s high school and college. It 
performed the much-needed service of taking such promising young 
people as there were and transforming them as rapidly as possible 
into at least partially trained teachers for the common schools. As 
economic and social conditions improved, standards have been raised. 
The change was accomplished in part by the provision within normal 
schools of secondary-school courses which permitted students to make 
up deficiencies in their earlier training, and in part by requiring the 
completion of a high-school course as a requirement for admission. 
At the present time practically all the normal schools of the country 
are theoretically above the secondary level and require high-school 
graduation for regular admission. There is, however, evidence that 
this theoretical requirement is frequently relaxed, and the actual 
student population of these institutions is therefore less well trained 
than is the student body of American academical colleges. 

The numbers of students registered in some of the larger normal 
schools have grown to be impressively large, and the annual appropria- 
tions made by the state legislatures are in many cases such as to 
provide material equipments which rival those of neighboring univer- 
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sities. Some examples of statistics = from the largest of the normal 
schools are as follows : 



Total Enrollment 

Income for 1923- 


FOR 1924 Exclusive 

1924 for Salaries, 


OF Summer School 

Maintenance, etc. 

Greeley, Colorado 

1462 

$405,864 

Bloomington, Illinois .... 

1456 

303,547 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 


683,000 

Emporia, Kansas 

1228 

308,000 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. . . . 

2055 

433,525 

Ypsilanti, Michigan .... 

2614 

497,982 

St. Cloud, Minnesota .... 

1081 

150,000 

Springfield, Missouri .... 

2293 

157,226 

Durant, Oklahoma 

1164 

121,000 


Transformation of Normal Schools into Teachers Colleges 

As a consequence of the growth of the normal schools and of the 
establishment of a requirement of admission which demands that 
students shall have completed secondary-school work, it followed 
naturally that the normal schools some years ago began to ask for 
recognition of the same type as that accorded to academical colleges. 
Especially was the demand urged upon higher institutions that stu- 
dents who had completed courses in well-equipped normal schools 
should have their credits recognized without discount if these stu- 
dents wanted to become candidates for degrees at arts colleges or at 
universities. 

A number of the normal schools also secured the right in their 
charters to grant degrees, and although at first the courses given by 
these schools covered only two years, it soon came to pass that the 
institutions took on the form of four-year colleges and adopted the 
name ''state teachers coUegq"' as a substitute for the older name 
"normal school/’ 

The evolution of normal schools into teachers colleges opens a 
series of questions which are still in debate. Shall the credits of 
teachers colleges which are in part professional in character be ac- 
cepted by other institutions at full value when they are offered for 
academic degrees? Shall teachers colleges which were originally 
established to train teachers for elementary schools prepare teachers 
for high schools? Shall teachers colleges offer courses in strictly aca- 
demic lines such as Latin and calculus? In short, is a line to be 
drawn between teacher-training colleges and academical colleges ? 

2 The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Proceedings 
of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting, March, 1925. Part 1. 
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Report of a Committee of the Association of 
American Universities 

The most complete compilation of facts regarding the teachers 
colleges which is available is found in a report compiled in 1923 by 
a committee of the Association of American Universities. A part of 
this report is as follows : 

There are in the United States 92 teachers colleges authorized by their 
charters or by general state laws to confer degrees. A series of questions 
was sent to each of the institutions of this type. Also the publications 
of the institutions were secured and analyzed. It was found that of the 
92 teachers colleges, 10 have never exercised the degree-granting power. 
From 11 others no returns were secured. This report is accordingly based 
on returns from 71 of the institutions. The results of these investigations 
are summarized as follows. The first item which may be canvassed is the 
academic training of the members of the faculties (Table I). 

Table I. Average Number of Various Degrees held by the Members 
OF Faculties of Teachers Colleges 


Average number of members of faculty 45.2 

r Ph. D. and lower degrees, 2.1 

Average number of degrees per faculty A. M. and bachelor’s degrees, 12.9 t . . . • 30.1 

( Bachelor’s degrees only, 15.1 J 

Average number (per faculty) without any degree 15.1 


It was found that 26 of 69 teachers colleges have no members of the faculty 
with the Ph. D. degree ; 12 have two ; 11 have only one. 

The entrance requirements and the requirements for graduation do not fall 
below the ordinary standard of 15 xmits and 120 hours in any case canvassed. 
Indeed, in several institutions the number of hours required for graduation are 
as many as 124 to 192, and entrance requirements often reach 16 units. 

An effort to ascertain the character of the work required for graduation was 
made by asking the institutions to report on several matters. The first of these 
is the number of courses offered to which only students of the third and fourth 
college years are admitted. There are certainly 33 institutions and possibly 
more which have no courses which are open exclusively to juniors and seniors. 
This means that in many cases courses which are used as the basis of gradua- 
tion for the degree serve also as the basis for the certificate given at the end of 
two years of work. Classes are therefore to be thought of as made up of both 
junior-college students and candidates for degrees. 

A second matter is reported in Table II, which is a full table of the courses 
which are specified as required for various years of candidates for the degree. 

A further question which was raised with regard to the character of instruc- 
tion related to the grouping of advanced courses into sequences. Twenty-six 
institutions have no requirement of major or minor sequences for graduation ; 
42 have the requirement of a major ; 39 require, in addition to the major, one 
minor ; while 18 require, in addition to the first minor, a second. 
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The definition of these sequences varies. A major may consist of 16 semester 
hours at the lowest, and may reach 60 term hours at the maximum. The first 
minor ranges from 8 semester hours to 36 term hours, and the second minor 
from 8 semester hours to 29 term hours. 

Five institutions require a thesis as part of the graduation requirement. 


Table II. Number of Cases in which Designated Subjects are specifi- 
cally REQUIRED in THE VARIOUS COLLEGE YEARS AS A BASIS OF GRADUATION ® 


Year 

English 

Education 

Social- 

Science 

History 

Natural 

Science 

Foreign 

Language 

Manual Arts 

General 

Psychology 

Educational 

Psychology 

Mathematics 

Geography 

Practice 

Teaching 

I . . . . 

58 

41 

38 

41 

24 

3 

27 

8 

17 

7 

8 

II . . . 

44 

40 

41 

34 

22 

4 

17 

4 

11 

7 

19 

Ill . . . 

31 

48 

25 

24 

17 

1 

9 

H 

6 

2 

16 

IV . . . 

26 

43 

30 ! 

24 

17 

1 

8 

5 

7 

1 

23 


Cases of No Requirement Specified 


1 3 1 

10 

10 

13 

36 1 

— 

1 33 

I 48 

1 


26 


Curricula leading to degrees and certificates are to some extent differenti- 
ated. For example, candidates for the art certificate commonly are required to 
adopt a special grouping of their courses. The same is true of candidates in 
home economics, manual arts, etc. To some extent this differentiation refers 
to the grade of school in which the candidate expects to teach. Thus, there are 
kindergarten curricula and intermediate curricula; and in a few institutions 
junior-high-school curricula are set up with the explicit purpose of preparing 
teachers for junior high school. Also, in a few instances curricula of specializa- 
tion in such subjects as history and science are provided with the purpose of 
preparing teachers for the high school. . . . 

In describing the range of courses offered, many institutions of this grade 
make it clear that they do not intend to confine their activities to the training 
of elementary-school teachers. There are 60 cases in which the institutions 
state explicitly that they prepare teachers for all types of schools from the low- 
est to the highest, often specifying the kindergarten and the high schools. 

The committee is led by its consideration of the facts presented in the fore- 
going paragraphs to the following factual conclusions : 

. 1. The range of operations of the teachers colleges in this country represents 
a distinct expansion in all respects beyond the traditional purposes and equip- 
ment of the normal school. 

3 Not all the institutions supplied data. The figures represent the number of 
cases in which some form of positive evidence was available, showing the require- 
ment or absence of requirement reported. 
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2. The teachers colleges are at the present time unstandardized. In some 
cases these institutions are unorganized in the sequences of courses which they 
require for graduation, and they are staffed by persons of inadequate scholarly 
training. In other cases the teachers colleges have successfully adopted the 
form of organization of the standard institutions of higher learning. 

3. The development of degree-granting activities in teachers colleges is going 
forward rapidly. 

The committee believes that the productive attitude which the Association 
of American Universities can and should assume toward the teachers colleges 
is one of pointed criticism of every instance in which such an institution con- 
ducts its work through a faculty of meager training or in the form of curricula 
which are little systematized. On the other hand, the Association should hos- 
pitably welcome into academic relations all students who come from teachers 
colleges that will adopt and maintain high scholarly standards. 

To these ends it is recommended that the association adopt the following 
statement : 

The admission of graduates of teachers colleges to standing in graduate 
schools must, for the time being, depend on the scrutiny of the individual 
records. Where such records show that a student has pursued coherent groups 
of courses, and where the evidence shows that these courses have been adminis- 
tered by instructors of adequate scholarly training, the student should be 
admitted to candidacy for the master's degree in full standing. 

The Association should express itself as opposed to any system of admission 
to graduate schools which is, based on considerations other than those men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs. Specifically, it should express itself as 
opposed to the enactment of legislation compelling graduate schools to accept 
graduates of teachers colleges regardless of such considerations. 

Finally, the Association should express to those teachers colleges which are 
assuming leadership in the establishment of high scholarly standards its desire 
to cooperate in every possible way in the promotion of a movement which shall 
make it impossible for the bachelor's degree to be awarded by institutions which 
do not organize their courses systematically and under conditions favorable to 
a high grade of scholarly work.** 

The foregoing report was adopted by the Association of American 
Universities and represents fairly the judgment of the higher institu- 
tions of learning of the United States with regard to the present stage 
of development of the separated teacher-training institutions. 

Special Forms of Organization for Teacher-Training 

Before leaving the discussion of the teachers colleges it is important 
for the understanding of the work in education which is provided in 
academic colleges and universities that reference be made to two prob- 

^ T^e Association of American Universities, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses 
of the Twenty-fifth Annual Conference, held at the University of Virginia, Novem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1923. 
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lems of internal organization which are of major importance in the 
organization of curriculums for the professional training of teachers. 

The first of these problems arises from the recognized practical need 
for opportunity to introduce teachers-in-training to direct experience 
in teaching and class management. 

All normal schools have what ,are variously known as practice 
schools, demonstration schools, or model schools. As long as the 
number of students in a given normal school remains small, there is 
usually no difficulty in arranging, either with the local school board 
or through the organization of a special elementary school under the 
direct supervision of the normal school, for the desired opportunity 
to observe and practice which the normal school needs to include in 
its curriculum. To be sure, the time given to practice and observation, 
even under favorable conditions, is difficult to evaluate in terms fa- 
miliar to members of the faculty of academic colleges. When, however, 
a normal school grows large, it becomes increasingly difficult and 
ultimately quite impossible to provide suitable observation and prac- 
tice facilities. In Germany it was the practice before the war to limit 
every teacher-training institution in its registration to 60 students. In 
this country normal schools welcome student registrations to the point 
where the student body is several times as large as the number of 
pupils in the practice school. 

Securing facilities for the practice, or apprenticeship, phase of nor- 
mal training is one of the serious problems of administration of de- 
partments and schools of education. When the colleges undertake to 
train teachers, they have, in general, no practice facilities whatsoever 
and are for this reason severely criticized by the normal schools. 

A second grave problem is that of adjusting the relation between 
academical subjects and professional subjects. This is a problem 
which has arisen in all countries. Some countries — Canada, for 
example — have settled the matter by requiring a student to com- 
plete his academic training before being admitted to the professional 
courses of the teacher-training institution. In the United States the 
practice has been to require academic work and professional work 
simultaneously, the time being divided between the two in such 
measure as the particular institution determines. There has been 
the widest divergence in practice in this matter. 

Perhaps the most general statement that can be made in regard to 
professional and academic courses is that normal schools have given 
great prominence to professional courses (such as history of education, 
methods, and psychology) and to reviews of the elementary subjects 
(such as arithmetic and spelling), and have given relatively little heed 
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to general education, while colleges have, on the contrary, given chief 
place to academic courses and have reduced professional courses and 
review courses to a minimum. 

At the present time, when normal schools are transforming them- 
selves into colleges, they are giving more attention than formerly to 
academic subjects ; but because of the necessity of providing for a 
very large body of students who are to be in residence only two years, 
the normal schools usually group the academic, or general, subjects in 
the third and fourth years of the curriculum, thus reversing the prac- 
tice which is typical of academical colleges which give training to 
teachers-in-preparation. 

Organization of Departments of Education 

The organization of departments of education in colleges and uni- 
versities has resulted, in a few cases, from the combination of a state 
university and a state normal school. This is the situation in 
Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah. In some cases a normal department 
of a state university has been organized, as in Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio, and Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. 

In general the schools of education and departments of education 
in colleges and universities are different in purpose and student body 
from the normal schools in the corresponding territories. In a great 
many of the states it is clearly understood and sometimes determined 
by official ruling that the state university shall limit its operations to 
the professional training of high-school teachers and supervisors, and 
shall leave the training of elementary teachers to the normal schools. 

The emphasis on training for high-school teaching, which is common 
in all college and university training of teachers, results in a much 
larger inclusion of strictly academic courses in teacher-training cur- 
riculums than is common in the normal schools. Indeed, it may be 
said without danger of contradiction that the general attitude of the 
majority of the members of college faculties is that the preparation 
of a student to become a teacher should consist largely or entirely in 
a thorough grounding in the subjects to be taught. There is slight 
regard, in 'many academic quarters, for professional courses. 

Practical school administrators are convinced of the importance of 
professional training. Standardizing associations, such as the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, have taken 
action in conformity with the judgment of practical administrators 
and have made some professional training a requirement for appoint- 
ment to positions on the faculties of approved high schools. Similar 
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action has been taken by many state departments of education. The 
result of such prescriptions of professional training is that colleges 
have been compelled, often in the face of their own preference, to 
install and conduct professional courses. 

The reluctance of colleges to enter whole-heartedly into the pro- 
fessional training of teachers is manifest in certain subterfuges which 
are by no means uncommon in the organization of courses for teachers. 
An instructor in history or mathematics who believes that knowledge 
of subject matter and native aptitude for teaching are what make a 
teacher, will announce a course in American history for teachers, or in 
algebra for teachers, which differs from other courses in the same subject 
matter only in title. Such courses are frequently offered to standard- 
izing agencies as satisfying their requirements. It may be added that 
such courses are not infrequently accepted by the standardizing 
agencies. The situation with regard to courses in professional sub- 
jects is even more ambiguous. The present writer knows of a case 
in which a college reported a course in French literature as satisfying 
the requirement for a history of education. When a question was 
raised with reference to the propriety of this procedure, the institution 
made reply to the effect that Rousseau was discussed in the course to 
an extent justifying the claim that it gave students an insight into 
the history of education. 

Separation of Departments of Education and 
Academic Departments 

The type of reluctance to organize the work in education on a sound 
basis, which is illustrated in the examples cited, has led many who are 
genuinely concerned with the training of teachers to advocate as com- 
plete a separation as possible between the department of education in 
colleges and the academic divisions of these institutions. The aca- 
demic divisions have in many instances reciprocated in this desire for 
separation. The result is that in many of the higher institutions 
separate faculties have been organized and quasi-professional schools 
of education have been set up for the purpose of administering courses 
in education and for the purpose of controlling, without interference 
from unfriendly academic faculties, the requirements for the educa- 
tional degrees. 

The separation has in some instances gone so far as to exclude stu- 
dents who specialize in education from receiving the degrees awarded 
to academic students. In Harvard the School of Education does not 
administer at the graduate level the degrees of master of arts or doctor 
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of philosophy, but gives degrees designated as master and doctor of 
education. Teachers College of Columbia University has a connection 
with Columbia University so far as exchange of academic credits is 
concerned, but has a separate board of trustees and an independent 
financial organization. From these extreme types of separation to 
complete amalgamation of the departments in the college or univer- 
sity there are all varieties of partial fusion or dissociation of courses 
in education and courses in other academic subjects. 

The situation in which education finds itself is unique, because it is 
at one and the same time a professional subject and an academic 
subject. The meaning of this statement will be clear if one contrasts 
education with such a purely professional subject as law. Law has a 
body of subject matter peculiar to itself. The line can be drawn 
between courses in torts and courses in political science or political 
economy without involving any serious overlapping. On the other 
hand, when education is administered to a prospective teacher it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to make a sharp distinction between 
the subject which the teacher is going to teach and the professional 
courses which he pursues in preparing himself for his work. For 
example, a person who is going to teach history must study history 
first of all, and he must be competent in the subject matter of that 
department or he will not be professionally equipped. In a very 
proper sense of the word history is a professional subject. 

At the other end of the scale from the subject-matter courses stands 
the work in practice teaching. There are many institutions which 
require practical experience in the classroom as a part of the training 
of the teacher-in-preparation. Some states have incorporated such a 
requirement into the laws relating to certification. How far practice 
teaching, which is somewhat analogous to the training given to an 
interne in the medical school, can be made equivalent to an aca- 
demic course is one of the questions on which university faculties are 
divided. 

It is for such reasons as have been sketched in the last two para- 
graphs that education must be defined as only quasi-professional in 
character. It is much more closely related to the whole range of sub- 
jects taught in the schools than these subjects are to one another. 
This intimate connection is at once an advantage and a disadvantage. 
It leads to complications quite as frequently as it provides for 
codperation. 

The tendency to distinguish between education and the academic 
subj^ts is strengthened by the fact that up to the present time the 
relations of the science of education have been almost exclusively 
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with the high school and elementary school. Very little has been 
done by way of study of the problems of college teaching. A few 
productive studies have been made in the fields of college financial 
administration and of college personnel administration. Up to the 
present time methods of teaching have been subjects thought of as per- 
taining to high-school teaching and elementary teaching exclusively. 
How long it will be before young instructors in college receive any 
professional training beyond that which comes from the example and 
personal advice of experienced teachers is a matter on which only the 
future can throw light. The fact is that at the present time college 
teaching is treated very little or not at all in departments and schools 
of education. 

Training of Members of the Staff in Departments 
OF Education 

The training of college and university teachers of education has 
been of two types : On the one hand, the graduate schools of educa- 
tion, several of which have sprung up since the reorganization of 
Teachers College in 1898, have been sending into the colleges and 
universities teachers who are more or less trained in the techniques 
of scientific investigation. They usually have advanced graduate de- 
grees and aim to give their teaching a distinctly scientific character. 
On the other hand, there are, especially in the small colleges, a great 
many teachers of education who have not secured advanced degrees 
but were appointed on the ground of their experience in school work. 
Former superintendents of schools and teachers and principals of high 
schools are given positions in departments of education on the theory 
that they can impart to teachers-in-training practical views of class- 
room work. The characteristic facts with regard to the training of 
normal-school teachers which were given in the paragraphs quoted 
from the report of the Committee of the Association of American 
Universities are paralleled in some degree in departments of education 
in the academic colleges. 

There can be no doubt that the progress of education as a profes- 
sional subject has been in some degree impeded by the urgent demand 
for teachers in the lower schools of the United States and by the fact 
that salaries in teaching positions are not high. When it is recalled 
that less than a generation ago professional training of any kind was 
uncojnmon, and that special requirements for admission to high-school 
positions were quite unknown until very recently, it is easy to under- 
stand that progress in the professionalization of school work has been 
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difficult* Referring to a fact which was brought out in the discussion 
of teachers colleges, it will be recalled that these institutions are de- 
voting much attention to the preparation of high-school teachers. In 
defense of their practice it is pointed out that many high schools, 
especially those in the smaller towns, are unable to secure persons 
who have had training in academic colleges. There has been, as a 
result, a strong tendency in many quarters to relax requirements for 
admission to divisions of colleges and universities which deal with 
teachers. This tendency is resisted by those departments and schools 
of education which are most intimately fused with the other aca- 
demic departments. 

Summer Schools 

One phase of college and university organization which is intimately 
related to the work in education is that which is exhibited in the 
summer sessions of these institutions. Beginning thirty years ago in 
a few universities, summer schools have come to be altogether com- 
mon. They are attended at the present time by large numbers of 
students, most of whom are engaged during the remainder of the year 
in teaching. The attendance on summer sessions has been greatly 
stimulated by school systems in all parts of the country. A bonus 
for attendance on summer sessions, either in the form of direct pay- 
ment of a single sum or in the form of an increase in salary, is very 
common. 

In a number of institutions the summer session takes the form of 
a regular part of the academic year. Even in such cases, however, the 
student body in attendance during the summer is usually different 
from that which is to be found in the same institution at other periods 
of the year. The summer attendance is made up chiefly of teachers. 

Educational Research 

One obligation which rests on departments and schools of education 
in a unique degree is the obligation of carrying on research. As con- 
trasted with the natural sciences, which are stimulated and often 
supported by industry, and as contrasted with the older academic 
subjects, which are sufficiently established so that they do not have 
to offer any special arguments in support of their research programs, 
education is in a peculiar position. The practical fields in which 
educational principles are applied — namely, the school systems of the 
country — are for the most part so engrossed in routine and so ill 
equipped financially that they have little energy to devote to research. 
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The university departments of education have done more to carry the 
science of education into the schools than the schools themselves have 
been able to do by way of stimulating investigations. Departments of 
education have accordingly found it necessary to perform the double 
task of teaching teachers and at the same time producing the materials 
of a new science. This double duty has been discharged only at a few 
of the larger centers. Education as a science has for this reason made 
much slower progress than have some of the other younger sciences. 

Development 'OF Courses in Education 

In spite of the difficulties which have been described in the fore- 
going paragraphs, education has made enormous progress in the last 
.twenty-five years. Some account of this progress can be given by 
canvassing the subject matter which enters into the undergraduate 
curriculums in education, and by a brief reference to some of the 
most important lines of current research. 

Instruction in education was at first made up, as was stated in the 
historical introduction to this chapter, of courses in methods of teach- 
ing, philosophy, and the history of education. Courses in psychology 
were also early made a part of the education curriculum. 

Recent years have seen a very great extension of these courses. 
School administration has been extensively treated, and tests and 
measures have been made a regular part of the work of all students. 

A recent report of a Committee of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools presents as full a statement of the 
undergraduate courses in education as is accessible in educational 
literature. Two sections of this report may be quoted, the first show- 
ing the variations which appear in current practice and the second 
presenting the recommendations of the committee. 

The paragraphs from the report of this committee are as follows : 

Report of a Committee of the North Central Association 
OF Colleges and Secondary Schools 

In Table A we give the number of semester hours of work offered in edu- 
cational psychology, methods of teaching, principles of secondary education, 
school administration, philosophy of education, and history of education by 
a selected group of institutions which illustrate extremes in the distribution 
of courses. Institution 48 offers eight semester hours of work in educational 
psychology, none in methods of teaching, six in principles of secondary edu- 
cation, six in school administration, and six in history of education. Institu- 
tion 94 offers six hours of educational psychology, none in methods of teaching. 
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principles of secondary education, and school administration, ten hours of 
philosophy of education, and eight hours of history of education. An exami- 
nation of Table A will reveal other types of variation. 


Table A. Distribution of Education Courses with Certain Teacher- 
Training Institutions. Courses are measured in Terms of Semester Hours 


Institution 

Educa- 

tional 

Psychology 

Methods 

OF 

Teaching 

Principles 

of 

Secondary 

Education 

School 

Adminis- 

tration 

Philosophy 

OF 

Education 

History 

OF 

Education 

48 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

36 

10 

5 

0 

3 

0 

5 

35 

6 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

144 

0 

9 

0 1 

0 

0 

6 

60 

12 

12 

0 

0 

3 

3 
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7 

lOl 

0 

3 

3 

3 

83 

10 

20 

2 

7 

3 

3 

87 

n 

IS^- 
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3^ 

0 
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94 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

90 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 
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96 

12 

3 

3 

6 

0 

6 
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10^ 

4 

4 

0 

4 
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6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

68 

3 

12 

2 

3 

6 

6 

73 

6 

12 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

3 

8 

0 

0 

6 

9 

91 

12 

6 

2 

6 

2 

4 

118 

4 

23 

4 


4 

15 

125 

18 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

26 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

129 

0 

11 

0 

7^ 

4 

7i 

63 

0 

9 

3 

3 

0 

6 

56 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

12 


Three institutions offer twelve hours of educational psychology, and one, 
eighteen hours, but there are three others which offer no educational psy- 
chology. 

Table B summarizes in distribution form the number of semester hours 
offered by 139 institutions in educational psychology, methods of teaching, 
principles of secondary education, school administration, philosophy of educa- 
tion, and history of education. The total offerings in educational psychology 
measured in semester hours vary from zero in ten institutions to eighteen hours 
in one institution. There are distinct nodes at three hours and at six hours. 
The total offerings in methods of teaching vary from zero in eight institutions 
to fifteen hours or more in four institutions. Similar variations occur in the 
distributions for each of the other rubrics of courses. 

It is quite obvious from an examination of the Tables that the departments 
of education in the different institutions have very different ideas concerning 
the program of courses which they should offer to students. One factor con- 
tributing to this difference is the variation in the general function of the insti- 
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tutions. Some normal schools and teachers colleges recognize the training of 
teachers for elementary schools as an important function. Some institutions are 
located in a peculiar environment, and for that reason may be trying to render 
a unique service. It does not appear possible, however, to justify the existing 
variations in the programs of courses on the basis of differences in purpose. 


Table B. Distribution of Total Number of Courses offered in Six 
Divisions of the Field of Education 


Hours 

Offered 

Educa- 

tional 

PSYCHOLOOY 

Methods 

OF 

Teaching 

Principles 

OF 

Secondary 

Education 

j School 
Adminis- 

' TRATION 

Phtlosophy 

OF 

Education 

History 

OF 

Education 

18 

1 

3 


1 



15 


1 




1 

12 
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1 

1 


1 

11 


3 





10 

4 

4 



1 

1 

8 

3 

11 

2 

2 


2 

9 

4 

4 


1 


5 

7 

7 

3 

2 

8 


2 

6 

34 

28 

11 

13 

5 

29 

5 

6 

9 

4 

4 

1 

7 

4 

11 

18 

10 

3 

6 

16 

3 

48 

34 

36 

46 

31 

55 

2 

6 

10 

17 

16 

15 

6 

1 



1 

1 

1 
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10 

8 

54 

43 

79 

14 


139 

139 

138 

139 

139 

139 


Whenever a situation is characterized by variety rather than by uniformity, 
we generally conclude that inefficiency exists in those cases which depart 
greatly from the average practice. The degree of variation in the distribution 
of courses which has been shown to exist is believed to be indicative of ineffi- 
ciency in the professional training of prospective high-school teachers. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 

1. It is desirable that there should be uniformity in the nomenclature of the 
titles in undergraduate courses in education. For the courses most frequently 
offered the following titles are recommended : 

Educational psychology 
Methods of teaching 
Special methods in practice teaching 
Principles of secondary education 
History of education 

School administration (high-school administration) 

Supervision of instruction 
Philosophy of education 
Educational measurements 
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2. Tentatively we suggest as the three basic elementary courses : (Tenta- 
tive) educational psychology, a study of the child with particular reference to 
the learning process ; methods of teaching, a study of the stimulation and di- 
rection of learning by teachers ; and principles of secondary education, a study 
of the purpose of secondary education and the organization of the high school 
with particular reference to the problems of the teacher. 

3. Guiding principles for the organization of other undergraduate courses in 
education : 

a. The content of a course should be carefully selected on the basis of its value 
to teachers, principals, superintendents, and supervisors. 

b. In organizing courses in education the duplication of content should be reduced 
to a desirable minimum. 

c. The undergraduate courses offered by an institution should form a well- 
balanced program. 

4. Desirable undergraduate courses in education in addition to the three 
designated above as basic are as follows : 

Special-methods courses in various high-school subjects 

Practice teaching 

History of education 

School administration 

Supervision of instruction 

Secondary course in educational psychology 

Educational measurements (when designed for teachers in the elementary school 
or junior high school) 

5. Types of courses undesirable : 

a. Any course whose content duplicates to any considerable extent that of any 
other course. 

h. Any course whose content does not possess reasonably high value for teachers, 
principals, superintendents, or supervisors. 

6. Courses in pure psychology, sociology, ethics, philosophy, and economics 
should not be accepted as education. 

7. a. In the case of an institution which confines its teacher-training efforts 
to the secondary field a commendable program of course offerings may be 
achieved with a total of twelve to fifteen semester hours in addition to such 
courses as may be offered in special methods, practice teaching, agricultural 
education, and industrial education. 

b. When the undergraduate-course offerings in education, in addition to 
special methods, practice teaching, agricultural education, industrial educa- 
tion, and other special courses, exceed approximately thirty-five semester 
hours, there is likdy to be undesirable duplication of content or the inclusion 
of subject matter of doubtful value.® 

To the list of courses described and recommended by this committee 
must be added a course which in recent years has been steadily increas- 

s The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Proceedings of 
the Thirtieth Annual Meeting, March, X925, Part 2, pp. 154-157, 161-162. 
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ing in popularity, — namely, the course in introduction to education. 
This course finds its justification in the fact that college students who 
have passed through the elementary school and high school usually 
have no knowledge whatsoever of the organization of the system 
which has been in charge of their education. The pupil in school does 
not know much, if anything, about compulsory-education laws, about 
school finance, about the functions of the board of education, and like 
matters. If this pupil is to mature into an intelligent teacher, it will 
be necessary for him to gain some general idea of the nature of the 
school system as a whole. It has been found that a broad survey 
course placed near the beginning of the student’s professional training 
does much to orient all his later thinking. 

Educational Psychology as Typical 

Another comment which may properly be added to the foregoing 
and to the quotations from the report of the committee is that in the 
various subjects administered by departments of education there is 
going forward a constant readjustment and enlargement. Perhaps 
the expansions in education are more noticeable than in most depart- 
ments of higher education. One example will suffice to make clear 
the meaning of this statement. Since psychology was adopted into 
the group of education courses, there has been violent disagreement 
as to the type of psychology which should be taught to teachers. 
Some hold that general psychology of the kind taught to all academic 
students is the most desirable and also the most appropriate because 
of its dignified and scientific character. Others hold that general 
psychology is too abstract and barren of 'applications. The critics of 
general psychology sometimes go so far as to advocate the develop- 
ment of an entirely separate course, to be known as educational psy- 
chology, to be made up of a discussion of the mental processes of 
school children when they are mastering reading, arithmetic, and the 
other subjects which are taught in the schools. 

In the effort to adjust matters numerous experiments are being 
tried. There are courses in general psychology, courses in the psychol- 
ogy of school subjects, courses in the psychology of the learning proc- 
ess, and a variety of combinations of such special types of psychology. 
Lately social psychology has been included. In general it may be said 
that the problem of what psychology is to be taught in teacher- 
training institutions is wholly undecided. 
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Examples of Research in Education 

What has been said regarding the undergraduate curriculum and 
the novelty and uncertainty of many of its courses can be amplified 
and to some extent made clearer by describing briefly the graduate 
research in education. At the same time it will be possible, in the 
discussion of the constructive work which goes on in the graduate 
school, to gjve a somewhat detailed account of the methods and scope 
of the science of education. Three examples of research problems in 
education will be treated at some length as typical. The first of these 
will be an administrative problem ; the second, a psychological prob- 
lem ; and the third, a problem in methods of teaching. In the course 
of the treatment of these problems it will be possible to describe the 
various methods of investigation employed in education, — specifi- 
cally, the statistical and comparative methods, the laboratory and 
analytical methods, and the methods of testing and measuring results, 
or the method of the educational survey. Incidentally, this whole 
chapter has illustrated the historical method of dealing with the prob- 
lems which arise in the course of institutional development. 

The administrative problem which will be discussed was recently 
made the subject of an investigation by a national commission. It is 
a problem which grows out of the fact that in the different parts of 
the United States there are elementary schools made up of different 
numbers of grades. In most of the Northern states there are eight 
grades in the elementary school. In a few centers in New England 
there are nine grades. In several of the Southern states there are only 
seven grades in the elementary school. In recent years, with the or- 
ganization of the junior high school, a very general tendency has 
appeared to reduce elementary education to six years. 

The variations described raise emphatically a question regarding the 
efficiency of the results secured by the various systems. If the seven- 
grade systems accomplish all that is essential in elementary subjects, 
it is evidently questionable policy to extend the period of schooling 
through one or two grades above the seventh. If, on the other hand, the 
seven-grade systems fail to secure certain results which are important, 
it may be that the states which have such systems should be exhorted 
to change. 

Example of the Application Method 

The first task of the commission which undertook to investigate 
the length of elementary education was to make a survey of the 
country in order to ascertain in some detail the practices of different 
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areas. Reports were accordingly secured from about six hundred sys- 
tems which were thought to be typical of their respective sections of 
the country. In selecting the centers to be examined the commission 
had the cooperation of state departments of education, j 

The reports from the various systems were secured in as nearly 
comparable a form as possible, and covered a number of items which 
are crucial to any evaluation of the types of organization found in 
the different centers. Thus it was necessary to find out not only the 
number of grades in the elementary schools but also the ages at which 
pupils enter and the ages at which they complete the work of these 
schools. It was necessary to ascertain what constitutes the courses of 
instruction. One school system may include in its curriculum a large 
number of subjects with the explicit purpose of giving its pupils a 
broad education, while another system may concentrate on a very 
limited number of subjects with the purpose of giving very thorough 
training in fundamentals. The length of the school day may vary, 
and the length of the school year. The degree and the type of super- 
vision may vary. The social and economic conditions of pupils may 
be very different in different systems. 

The reports on such matters as were mentioned in the last para- 
graph being collected, tables were made up showing the facts for each 
center and the median facts for each state. It was found in general 
that school systems having only seven grades had in each of the grades 
pupils of more mature chronological age than were to be found in the 
school systems which included eight grades in the elementary schools. 
It was found that some of the systems having the smaller number of 
grades administered a meager curriculum. 

The tables made it perfectly clear that any simple comparison be- 
tween the results of elementary schooling in different systems would 
be entirely misleading. The commission therefore sought in the second 
stage of its survey to find some systems which were enough alike in 
other respects to justify a measurement of the results secured in schools 
having different numbers of grades. The state of Maryland was found 
to have three counties in which the elementary schools included only 
seven years. The other counties of the state had eight-grade systems. 
All counties had supervision, and all used approximately the same 
courses of study. With the aid of the state department of education the 
commission arranged to have a series of standard tests made in three 
seven-grade counties and in three eight-grade counties. These tests were 
given in May, near the end of the school year, and were taken by all 
pupils in all the seventh grades and in the first year of the high school, 
and, where there were eighth grades, by all pupils in these grades. 
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In addition to these results of tests the commission obtained statis- 
tics of the standings, in college, of students who had their elementary 
training in the two types of school. 

The result of the comparisons made under these closely related con- 
ditions can be summarized briefly by saying that wherever there are 
eighth grades the pupils show some advance in their school work over 
the pupils in the seventh grades of the same county. There was, however, 
no marked difference between the achievements in the different coun- 
ties, the best of the seven-grade counties ranking very high on all tests. 

A similar comparison was undertaken between seven cities in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, some of which had seven-grade systems 
and some of which had eight-grade systems. In this comparison the 
seven-grade systems showed so high a level of achievement as to justify 
serious doubt as to the economy of an eight-grade organization. 

In preparing the tables for the comparisons made in the surveys 
described, extensive use was made of statistical methods. In general 
it may be said that wherever administrative problems of broad scope 
are taken up statistical calculations are necessary. 

A Psychological Study 

An example of a psychological study of an educational problem 
made by the laboratory method can be borrowed from a recent publi- 
cation dealing with the mental processes involved in arithmetic. The 
extracts quoted from this study are from the introductory chapter, 
which describes certain simple experiments that can be performed 
without elaborate apparatus. The study from which the quotations 
are made went further than is here indicated, and elaborated what is 
here said by the use of apparatus and by rigid quantitative measure- 
ment of a large number of persons. The passages showing the general 
character of the experiment are as follows : 

Counting as an Individual Ability and as a Racial Mode 
OF Dealing with Experiences® 

introduction 

The investigations reported in this monograph deal with the mental proc- 
esses of adults and children when they are counting or marking the simpler 
number combinations. The reader can gain a general understanding of some 
of the methods employed and of the type of psychological conclusion reached 
if he will try a few simple experiments which require no more elaborate equip- 
ment than a watch, a pencil, a sheet of paper, and a book. 

® Charles H. Judd. Psychological Analysis of the Fundamentals of Arithmetic. 
(Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 32.) University of Chicago, 1927. 
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MEASURING RATES OF COUNTING ALOUD 

The first experiment consists in counting aloud as fast as possible for ten 
seconds, using the number names from "'one” to "ten,” inclusive, and repeat- 
ing the series as often as possible. The result will be somewhere between six 
and nine series, depending on the fluency of the individual. The second experi- 
ment is like the first except that the number names from "one” to "twenty,” 
inclusive, are used. The counting which involves the articulation of the longer 
words — "eleven,” "twelve,” "thirteen,” etc. — will cover in the aggregate 
from 25 to 35 per cent fewer numbers than the counting which is limited to the 
use of the number names from "one” to "ten.” 


COUNTING SILENTLY 

The third and fourth experiments are like the first and second except that 
the counting is done silently. The results when one counts silently are, in most 
instances, not very different from the results secured in counting aloud. There 
are a few persons who are slower in silent counting than in counting aloud. A 
few are faster. Whatever the variations in rate of silent counting from the rate 
of counting aloud, the relation of the aggregate number covered when counting 
up to "ten” to the aggregate number covered when counting up to " twenty” is 
the same for counting silently as for counting aloud. Counting up to "twenty” 
is accordingly shown to be slower by an appreciable percentage in all cases. 


ALL COUNTING INVOLVES THE USE OF NUMBER NAMES 

The fact that the rate of counting up to "twenty” is slow as contrasted with 
the rate of counting up to " ten ’ ' throws light on the psychology of all counting. 
The slower rate of counting up to "twenty” makes it clear that counting is a 
mental process which uses number names and depends for its rate on the char- 
acter of the number names employed. The mental process of counting up to 
"twenty ” is slow under all conditions because the number names from " eleven ” 
to "twenty” are elaborate. Number names are the devices or means which the 
mind has to use in performing its processes of enumerating. Especially signif- 
icant is the fact that the psychological process involved in counting is not 
freed from its dependence on number names even when one counts silently. 
Most observers note that there is a strong disposition during silent counting to 
make movements with the tongue and with the vocal apparatus. Some persons, 
indeed, are so disturbed by the demand that they suppress articulation that 
they count more slowly silently than aloud and sometimes become entirely 
confused, especially between "eleven” and "twenty.” 


COUNTING BEYOND ''TWENTY” 

Similar experiments can be tried to determine the rate of coxmting from 
"twenty-one” to "thirty,” from "thirty-one” to "forty,” and so on. It will 
be found that there are three distinct methods of counting in these sections of 
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the number system. Some persons give full emphasis to the ” twenty’’ part of 
each of the number names from ” twenty-one” to 'Twenty-nine.” In both oral 
and silent counting they use the full words "twenty-one,” "twenty-two,” and 
so on. A second group of persons slur the "twenty” and lay emphasis on the 
"one,” "two,” "three.” A third class of persons omit altogether the "twenty” 
after 'the first use of the word to mark the transition from "nineteen.” They 
say 'Twenty, one, two, three,” and so on until they reach "thirty.” Those who 
belong to the first group, that is, those who use the "twenty” with full em- 
phasis, are slow. Those who omit the "twenty,” "thirty,” "forty,” and so on 
are rapid, but, in counting long series, they are likely to make mistakes ; they 
sometimes repeat a decade or omit a decade. The persons who have learned to 
slur the name of the particular decade are intermediate in speed and, as con- 
trasted with the very rapid group, are sure of their position in long series. 


RELATION OF TAPPING AND COUNTING 

The reader who has tried the experiments thus far described can now carry 
the analysis of his counting somewhat further. Let him take a pencil and a 
sheet of paper and, with his watch before him, make as many marks as he can 
by tapping on the paper for ten seconds. On counting the marks he will find 
a very striking similarity between the number of taps made and the aggregate 
number which he covered when he counted up to "ten” for ten seconds. In 
other words, the rate at which one can send motor impulses to the hand is very 
closely related to the rate at which one can send simple motor impulses to the 
vocal cords. There is evidently a close relation between the two kinds of action. 
A further important fact to note in this connection is that both making marks 
and counting by using the number names from "one” to "ten” are among the 
most rapid reactions of which an individual is capable. If one tries to tap with 
the foot or to nod the head as fast as possible, one finds that the rate is slower 
than that attained in counting or in making marks. Counting by means of the 
number names from "one” to "ten” is thus shown to be a very fluent process. 


MATCHING THE NUMBER SERIES TO VISUAL OBJECTS 

Let the experimenter now change conditions once more. This time the effort 
is to discover how rapidly one can count a series of objects. The most available 
series of objects for convenient testing outside the laboratory will be found in 
the letters on a printed page. The experiment requires that the eyes be fixed 
on the page and not on the individual’s watch. A convenient method of pro- 
cedure is as follows : Let the experimenter place his pencil on a letter at the 
beginning of a line and then look at his watch until the second hand reaches one 
of the major points on the dial. Let him now look away from the watch to the 
book and count letters as fast as he can. Let him count until he has covered as 
many letters as he covered numbers when he counted aloud from "one” to 
"ten” for ten seconds. In order to make the experiment strictly comparable 
with the first experiment the experimenter should use only the number names 
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from tx) ”ten” in counting. When he has covered from sixty to ninety 
letters, as the case may require, let the experimenter look at his watch. He 
will find that he consumed from twenty to twenty-five seconds in counting 
as many letters as he repeated number names from ''one” to "ten” in ten 
seconds. Evidently the application of number names to a particular series 
of objects involves sometlfing more than the mere ability to say the number 
names. There must be some discrimination of the objects counted, and there 
must be an application of the separate number names to the individual objects 
discriminated. 

Counting visual objects is thus seen to be a complex process. The person 
who counts has within himself an established series of reactions which he has so 
fully mastered that he can execute them at his maximum physiological rate. 
When he attempts to apply his developed reactions to objects which he sees 
with his eyes, he cannot react with the speed that is possible when he is merely 
repeating the number names silently. Counting ^ings is a more complex 
process than repeating the names of the numbers. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN COUNTING 

If the reader can extend his inquiry by experimenting on a number of per- 
sons, he will find some further interesting facts. He will find that there are 
marked individual differences in all the processes under discussion. Differences 
in rate wiU be especially conspicuous if the experiments are tried on both adults 
and children. If certain children below the age of ten are observed, the rate of 
counting will be found to be very slow. The relative complexity of the differ- 
ent kinds of counting will, however, be found to be the same in spite of the in- 
dividual differences which appear. 

COUNTING AS AN ACTIVE PROCESS 

On the basis of the facts presented, several psychological generalizations 
are justified. First, counting is an active process. The individual who counts 
is not a passive recipient of impressions ; impressions, however strong in them- 
selves, do not bring the number series to the mind. The number series is some- 
thing which the individual imposes on the world by his active responses. Second, 
it is evident that the active process involved in counting is related to the in- 
dividual's nervous organization and cannot take place any faster than the 
nervous system can send out motor impulses. Third, the differences between 
the rates of various kinds of counting which are exhibited regularly by children 
and adults lead to the conclusion that the active process of counting is one 
which matures with age and experience. Fourth, the evidence shows that the 
rate of counting depends on the complexity of the reactions involved. When 
the reactions are complex, as in the use of the number names above "ten,” the 
rate is slow. Finally, evidence has been presented which shows that the appli- 
cation of the active process of coimting to perceptual objects, such as letters 
on a printed page, involves processes other than the mere repetition of the 
number series. 
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Later paragraphs in the study from which the foregoing quotations 
are talrpn set forth the importance of social psychology in the follow- 
ing terms : 

NUMBER AS A LATE INTELLECTUAL INVENTION 

Social psychology teaches that the number system which is now universally 
employed by civilized nations is a very late product of human genius. Primi- 
tive people had no such number system as that which is expressed in the 
so-called Arabic numerals. As late as the sixteenth century Europe had 
nothing but the relatively clumsy system known as the Roman numerals. 
Before the Roman system was invented, primitive peoples had even less usable 
schemes for counting and calculating. 

PRIMITIVE NUMBER SYSTEMS LIMITED 

What we know about primitive number systems as revealed through a study 
of practices among semicivilized peoples of the present day and through an 
analysis of the history of the number names makes it clear that the first dis- 
crimination of things by human minds was limited to the recognition of small 
groups of objects. At first there were no devices, such as those which number 
systems supply to modern men, for dealing with groups of things. The precise 
comprehension of many things and a definition of their number or of the mag- 
nitude of any group could not take place without the evolution of complicated 
devices for enumerating and recording. A striking example of the need of some 
method and means of thinking with precision is found in the fact that even 
in our own day the Apache Indians of Arizona keep a record of their ponies 
by carrying a little sack filled with pebbles, the number of which corresponds 
to the number of ponies in their drove. If an Indian loses his counters, he is 
very much oonfus^. He has no other means of determining with exactness 
the extent of his possessions. 

NUMBER AND RANGE OF ATTENTION 

The fact that the mind must have some device for arranging and recording 
its experiences of many things is explained by the limitations of human atten- 
tion. The range of objects which can be recognized in a single field of attention 
is very limited. An observer can discriminate three or four objects with defi- 
niteness, but he becomes confused if he is confronted by a group of twelve or 
fifteen objects. In order to hold fifteen objects in mind an observer must sub- 
divide the large group or use some other device of simplification. He must 
also be able to record in some way the various steps which he takes in sub- 
dividing the large group. 

The race struggled for a long time in solving the problem which was created 
by the limited attention of the human mind, on the one hand, and by the desire 
to gain precise knowledge of large groups of possessions, on the other. The 
Latin word calculus means a pebble, and our English derivatives from this 
word, such as the verb ** calculate,” furnish philological evidence of the fact 
that the Romans, like the Apache Indians, helped themselves in gaining precise 
knowledge of large groups of objects by using pebbles. 
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FINGERS AS CX)NVENIENT TALLIES 

The tallies which men of all ages have found most readily accessible as aids 
in the analysis of large groups of objects are the fingers. Our decimal system 
and the systems which use 5 or 20 as basal numbers are clear indications that 
the fingers and toes were early adopted by man as aids to his limited range of 
attention. 

NUMBER AS A DEVICE FOR ORDERLY THINKING 

If we recognize number as an aid to the discriminative recognition and group- 
ing of objects, we shall understand one of the facts which was observed in the 
experiments with which this chapter opened. It was there discovered that 
counting is an active process. The observer counts not because the outer 
world impresses number upon his senses but because he is trying to arrange his 
experiences in such a way that he can comprehend them. Number is a device 
to aid thinking ; it is an aid to the mind. It is a human invention, not a fact 
of the natural world. 

PRIMITIVE NUMBER NAMES BASED ON ANALOGIES 

In the course of human effort to evolve suitable devices to aid precise think- 
ing in the presence of large groups of objects, a great many experiments have 
been tried. For example, when men first began to look for devices to aid their 
thinking, they compared unfamiliar groups wdth well-known groups. Thus, one 
writer on primitive number words records the use of the phrase ''toes of the 
ostrich” by a primitive tribe for "four.” The primitive people who used this 
phrase were evidently helping themselves by a form of expression which, fully 
stated, would be something like this : "I have as many of these as an ostrich 
has toes.” Similar references to familiar objects are found in many languages 
which use as number names the names of the fingers and hand. 

So long as men depended on these analogies or concrete pictures to support 
their thinking, they could not carry large groups of objects in mind. The range 
of objects which tiiey could observe with precision was limited to twenty at 
most. Usually it was limited to ten or even less. We may call the method of 
counting described the method of using "concrete number.”^ 

By similar arguments the study proceeds to describe the evolution 
of abstract and elaborate number schemes, but enough has been quoted 
for the purposes of this chapter. The study shows how educational 
psychology contributes by experimental and historical methods to 
educational science. 

Reseaech in the Field of Methods 

As a third and final example of scientific methods of study of edu- 
cational problems, reference may be made to two different methods 
of teaching beginning reading. One method gives the pupils a story 

7 Charles H. Judd. Psychological Analysis of the Fundamentals of Arithmetic. 
(Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 32.) University of Chicago, 1927. 
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orally, repeating the whole story again and again before the reading 
begins. The pupils will come to the use of the book with so complete 
a knowledge of the words employed that they will commonly skim 
over the printed words, at first paying little attention to details. It 
is quite necessary in such a case gradually to bring the pupils to pay 
more attention to details. The advantage of beginning by the method 
described is that the pupils have from the first the clear idea that 
reading is a method of getting meanings; they do not fall into the 
formalism of mere word uttering that sometimes follows from other 
methods. 

A second method is that of introducing pupils at first to individual 
words. The next step in this case is to induce them to combine the 
words into sentences and continuous discourse. This method may be 
called the method of synthetic reading. It begins with elements and 
gradually develops the mastery of larger wholes. 

Both methods of teaching reading have been successfully employed 
by teachers. The type of question which it is legitimate to raise can 
be formulated as follows : Which method is successful with the larger 
number of pupils? Which method secures results more quickly? 
Which method stimulates the mpre extensive use of the art of read- 
ing? In securing answers to these questions one must utilize the meth- 
ods of measuring results to which reference has already been made in 
earlier paragraphs. 

The foregoing illustrations will give a concrete idea of the types of 
investigations which are being carried on in departments and schools 
of education. They will also serve, as stated in the beginning, to define, 
somewhat more explicitly than do the course titles, the contents of 
courses in administration, educational psychology, and methods of 
teaching. 

Graduate departments of education are engaged in carrying on 
investigations in all these fields and in formulating the results of their 
investigations in such a way as to train supervisory officers for schools 
and also to prepare the content for courses to be administered to 
teachers-in-training. 

Purpose of Departments and Schools of Edcfcation 

The purpose of the departments and schools of education can be 
summarized in a single statement : it is to develop a science of edu- 
cation and to apply this science to the work of schools through the 
training of members of the teaching profession. The variations in 
organization which have appeared in the development of American 
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teacher-training institutions are numerous, and they are intelligible 
only in the light of educational history. It is clear that in recent years 
these variations in administrative organization are gradually coming 
to be matters of minor importance in view of the constructive scientific 
methods which have been evolved, and are producing a substantial 
body of well-founded knowledge regarding the most productive pro- 
cedures in schools. The unity of education as a science is eclipsing 
the accidental variations in institutional organization. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

By William E. Wickenden, President of Case School of 
Applied Science 

Introduction ; General Characteristics of 
Engineering Education 

Historical position} Throughout its one hundred years of existence 
in America engineering education has held consistently to a middle 
position between the purely cultural disciplines, in which the pursuit 
of learning and the cultivation of individual gifts are ends in them- 
selves, and the strictly professional disciplines of more Procrustean 
qualities. It has been the prototype of a growing group of educational 
processes which blend cultural and technical elements into a distinc- 
tive preparation for the major economic functions of society. 

Engineering as an art of construction is as ancient as civilization 
itself. Originally indistinguishable from architecture, it first gained 
recognition as a distinct professional function in France in the eight- 
eenth century. The first school for instruction in engineering, the 
Ecole des Fonts et Chaussees, was established in Paris in 1748 and was 
shortly followed by other special technical schools for the training of 
military engineers and government functionaries. Napoleon gave en- 
gineers a conspicuous place in his military and civil projects, and 
thereby raised the new profession to a place of special prestige in 
France. He especially fostered the higher technical schools, while 
allowing the ancient universities of France to fall into a decline. It 
was due to this circumstance, in no small measure, that engineering 
education throughout continental Europe came to be accepted as the 
fmction of chstinct higher institutions, coordinate with the universi- 
ties but outside their formal jurisdiction, and that the organized pro- 
fession grew up around these schools as a nucleus. 

The civil (that is, civilian, in private rather than government 
practice) arm of the profession began to emerge in Great Britain 

^ Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineer^ 
tng Education Bulletin^ 16 , 1929 . 
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near the end of the eighteenth century. Its rise was one of the results 
of the industrial revolution, and its early traditions, still largely in- 
fluential in the English-speaking world, were colored by the laissez- 
faire philosophy of the period. A group of notably able and resourceful 
men, recognizing from their own experience the difficulties which young 
men had to contend with in training themselves for engineering careers 
and in gaining a well-rounded knowledge of their art, established in 
1818 the Institution of Civil Engineers to serve as an agency of 
mutual education through the exchange of experience. The quasi- 
official status of the institution was confirmed by royal charter in 
1828. The founders of this body became the fountainhead of the 
tradition, which still persists throughout the British sphere of influ- 
ence, that practical training under qualified practitioners is the essen- 
tial basis of professional preparation for engineering, that responsible 
accomplishment recognized by the professional body is the test of 
professional standing, and that the scientific training of the schools 
is essentially an optional and auxiliary process. Pupilage rather than 
university training became the accepted form of preparation in Great 
Britain. A professorship of engineering was established in 1849 in 
King’s College, but formal preparation in higher institutions made 
slow headway and has been largely provided for only during the past 
forty years. 

Engineering education in America, except for the military branches, 
introduced at West Point, dates from the founding of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute ^ at Troy, New York, in 1824. This was a private 
establishment intended to train teachers of science as applied to agri- 
culture and the industrial arts. Engineering branches were soon added, 
and in 1835, when the degree of Civil Engineer was first granted, a 
well-integrated course of engineering studies had been created. These 
beginnings, owing largely to the educational genius of Amos Eaton, 
were apparently quite indigenous. There was virtually no engineering 
profession in America, and neither the Continental nor the British 
tradition had taken root. The school of applied science, as a distinc- 
tive type, arose out of the economic changes which marked the first 
fifty years of American independence, and in response to a rising de- 
mand for improved means of communication and transport, for public 
works essential to urban living, and for more specialized and refined 
industrial production. 

The early American colleges were still under the sway of traditions 
brought down from monastic origins and were too far removed from 

2 P. C. Ricketts. History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1824-1894. John 
Wiley & Sons, 1895. 
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the economic current to sense new needs or make any effective re- 
sponse. Science was at their doors, seeking recognition and gaining 
grudging entrance in the guise of natural philosophy. Science applied 
to economic ends was an unwelcome alien, to be kept well beyond the 
academic pale. It remained for ^'hereticar' educators, like Amos 
Eaton and William Barton Rogers, ^ to break with the standing order 
and create a new type of education in a setting of its own. Near the 
middle of the century the pressure of intellectual and social forces be- 
gan to break down the barriers which had excluded the applied sciences 
and the concerns of the economic order from the older seats of learning. 
Both Harvard and Yale established distinct scientific schools in 1847. 
The spread of state universities, dedicated to social progress equally 
with pure learning, released new forces. The University of Michigan 
began pioneer work in engineering education in the then West in 1853. 
The Morrill Act of 1862 ^ laid foundations for the land-grant colleges 
in the several states to provide for the liberal and professional educa- 
tion of the industrial classes. Columbia opened its School of Mines in 
1864, the first American school of the mineral industries. The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology began its work in 1865 and introduced 
the first extensive measures for the laboratory teaching of the sciences 
in 1869. Cornell University began work in 1867 as ''an institution 
where a man might study any subject.” Through these early steps 
engineering education contributed notably to the establishment of 
modem educational ideals and methods and to the relating of educa- 
tion to the concerns of economic life, and won for itself a secure and 
prominent position, both in independent institutions and in the general 
scheme of university organization. 

The development of the engineering college in America has been 
almost exclusively an educational movement. Unlike the schools of 
law, medicine, and dentistry, which developed out of and finally dis- 
placed a system of pupilage, the engineering colleges have never been 
largely dominated by practitioners or the professional body. They 
have been free to develop their educational services on broad lines 
without being confined to the narrow boundaries of a strictly technical 
discipline. The engineering profession, as a corporate body, has done 
little to foster these schools or to define their standards. Engineering 
remains an open profession, accessible to both self-trained men and 
to men of formal scientific culture. College training has been accepted 

2 W. B. Rogers. Objects and Plan of an Institute of Technology. Committee of 
Associated Institutions of Science and Arts, 1861. 

4 R. L. Kandel. Federal Aid for Vocational Education. Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin, 10, 1917. 
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as the normal first step to professional standing, but is not in itself 
ranked as a complete professional preparation. 

Limitations of formal training in engineering. The engineering pro- 
fession in America has formulated no explicit policy concerning the 
recruitment and training of its members. Its guiding traditions, largely 
inherited from British sources, have been those of an open profession 
entered through a novitiate of practical experience, to which formal 
scientific training is a desirable but optional auxiliary. This tradition 
is maintained in principle but has been modified in practice by a 
tacit but fairly universal acceptance of college training as a norm. 
American engineers are fully agreed, however, that preparation for 
engineering cannot be confined to a formal scholastic process, no mat- 
ter what its duration or character. Engineering employs a large body 
of scientific laws, terminology, and tools of analysis which lend them- 
selves admirably to didactic instruction. It makes use of numerous 
technical arts, some of which, like the examination and interpretation 
of the microstructure of metals, may be mastered through a special 
discipline, while others, like the making of steel on a commercial scale, 
can be mastered only under actual working conditions. The major 
problems of engineering, such as the development of power and 
navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence River, for example, hinge 
more largely on social and economic contingencies than on purely 
technical considerations. As such they cannot be resolved solely on 
the basis of a systematic analysis of physical elements or through the 
application of special skill. Engineering decisions call for judicial 
qualities, a matured economic sense, a familiarity with the forms and 
functions of corporate organizations, and first-hand knowledge of 
human attitudes and relationships. These qualities, which largely 
mark off the true engineer from the skilled technician, are beyond the 
scope of any formal scholastic discipline. A large and representative 
body of engineers, in estimating the qualities most essential to success 
in engineering, ranked character, judgment, personal efficiency, and 
understanding of men as of greater weight, by a ratio of three to one, 
than special knowledge and technique.^ 

Engineers in general hold to highly realistic educational principles, 
and consistently advise that formal teaching in advance of responsible 
experience should be kept largely within the range of the student's 
personal observation and experience, as extended by rigorous logic 
and laboratory processes. They deem it impracticable to give a 
complete professional training in a school and do not expect graduates 

5 C. R. Mann. Study of Engineering Education. Educational Review, 63: 11-29, 
January, 1917. 
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to be ready to stand alone as qualified practitioners. They prefer to 
have novices come from the schools young and plastic enough to adjust 
themselves to subordinate duties and to make their way in competition 
with more experienced associates who have had less formal training. 
Engineers advise that college training be limited for the most part to 
the underlying principles of engineering (its methods of analysis, its 
verbal, graphical, and symbolic language processes, its setting in con- 
temporary civilization) and to studies pursued for personal culture.® 

The engineering schools of continental Europe devote considerable 
effort to teaching the art of engineering in its larger dimensions. They 
devote much attention to full-scale projects of analysis and design and 
seek to make the graduate a fairly self-sufficient practitioner. Their 
professors are themselves eminent practitioners, for the most part, 
and are able to give their teaching realistic qualities out of their own 
experience. The American schools are more largely staffed by pro- 
fessional educators, who deem it impracticable to reproduce engineer- 
ing problems of extended scale, with their inseparable administrative 
and economic complications, in the artificially simplified setting of a 
school, and who assume that the more extended problems properly 
belong to the period of introductory practice. 

There is a tacit understanding between educators and practitioners 
that the latter are obligated to provide training of substantial value 
for novices under their direction. The organized means for such train- 
ing, however, are as yet inadequate ; no definitions of responsibility 
have been formulated by agreement between the schools and em- 
ployers ; and the imperfect articulation which exists between the two 
stages of training is the source of more acute problems than any other 
aspect of engineering education. Engineering activity is too diverse in 
its setting and forms of specialization to admit of one general type^ of 
novitiate like the intemeship in medicine. In fact, fundamental con- 
ditions are reversed in that the engineer begins with specialization in 
a subordinate capacity and progresses to duties of a more general 
character and to a larger measure of independent responsibility. The 
cooperative plan,^ based on alternation of college instruction and in- 


® Opinions of Professional Engineers concerning Educational Policies and Prac- 
tices. Society for the Fromoiion of 'Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineer- 
ing Education Bulletin^ 13, December, 1927 ; also in the Journal of Engineering 
EducaHon^ N.S. 18: 215-275, December, 1927. 

^ A Study of the Cooperative Method of Engineering Education. Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education Bulletin 
1% May, 1927. Also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 17: 669-735, 
March, 1927. Also, C. W. Park. Cooperative System of Education. University of 
Cincinnati. Studies, Series 2, Vol. II, Part I, 1925. 
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dustrial experience at fairly frequent intervals, provides an effective 
articulation on rudimentary levels but has not Iteen largely extended 
to the more advanced stages of specialization or administrative re- 
sponsibility. The better articulation of training in college and after 
college is, in the writer’s judgment, the most critical unsolved problem 
of engineering education. 

Nature and Function of Engineering 

Seen in this perspective, college training in engineering, and par- 
ticularly its undergraduate phase, can be ranked not as a full pro- 
fessional discipline but rather as a professionally oriented type of college 
course. Engineering students, as a rule, have passed through no 
rigorous selective process and have only vaguely formed objectives. 
Probably half of them will pursue careers in the general activities of 
industry, commerce, or public affairs which are only nominally pro- 
fessional in quality; but they will derive a direct advantage from 
engineering backgrounds and engineering habits of analysis and attack. 
This group becomes differentiated from the professional nucleus in 
engineering through the opportunities pursued and the tastes devel- 
oped after leaving college. It is impracticable, therefore, to provide 
clearly separate t5q>es of training for the two groups in college. College 
requirements are framed as a preliminary shaping for a professional 
career, but experience indicates that this training is valuable over an 
extremely wide range of economic activity. 

As indicated above, engineering is one of the broader economic func- 
tions, comparable to finance, commerce, and agriculture, rather than 
a sharply definable type of professional service. Engineering is con- 
cerned in fairly equal measure with physical technology, with mone- 
tary and social economy, and with the organization of human effort 
in industry and public works. While less exclusively professional than 
law, medicine, the religious ministry, and other forms of expert indi- 
vidual service, engineering, is more advanced in its professional quali- 
ties than commerce, finance, public administration, and other economic 
functions. Approximately five per cent of the higher personnel of 
engineering may be classed as professional consultants, and the re- 
mainder are largely in industrial [and public employ. Engineers have 
led in introducing elements of professional competency, technique, and 
ethical accountability into the group activities of great corporate 
organizations. 

Since engineering touches social welfare on its corporate rather than 
its personal side, and since the individual engineer seldom assumes 
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sole responsibility for decisions and action which involve personal 
safety, there is inherently less occasion to restrict engineering practice 
by public licensure as a measure of social protection. Engineering is 
traditionally an open profession in which the auxiliary and subordinate 
ranks serve as a vestibule of recognized professional status. The major 
professional organizations have a graded scheme of membership, in- 
clusive of all engineering ranks ; they are open on substantially equal 
terms to self- trained men and men of the highest scientific culture; 
the qualifications for entrance and advancement are based more 
largely on evidence of experience and responsibility than on formal 
educational credentials ; and the recognition given the individual by 
the corporate professional body and his colleagues is the primary 
measure of his professional status. Efforts to restrict the profession 
and give it a legal status through public licensure have made con- 
siderable headway in recent years, but appear to have reached their 
maximum phase. They have been pitched too low to have any per- 
ceptible effect on the educational scheme, and bid fair to remain a 
secondary factor in the structure of the profession. 

Engineering is marked by an immensely ramified scheme of indivi- 
dual specialization, in which the traditional technical divisions of civil, 
mining, metallurgical, mechanical, and electrical engineering now con- 
stitute only the broadest outlines. The pattern has of late become 
further complicated by a secondary cleavage along functional lines 
concerned with research, development, design, production, operating 
supervision, and sales. More than one hundred distinct t5npes of 
specialization may be identified along technical lines of subdivision. 
These, in turn, are further subdivided by functions and gradations of 
responsibility, making, in all, a thousand and more types of individual 
activity. Furthermore, the pattern is in a state of constant flux. 
Engineering is too composite in nature to admit of a manageable job 
analysis. The range of engineering work is probably best indicated as 
a group of functions in the scheme of social economy. Few of these 
functions are strictly exclusive, but certain of them which pertain 
chiefly to engineering may be classed as primary, while others which 
are shared with other occupational groups may be classed as codrdinate : 

Primary Engineering Functions 

1. Discovery, development, application, and conservation of natural sup- 
pli« of energy, materials of construction, and materials used in the indus- 
trial arts. 

2. Provision for the physical basis of industrial production through struc- 
tures, imdiines, and cocWinated plants and systems. 
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3. Provision for public needs through technical constructions and ser\dces 
devoted to sanitation, water supply, power supply, fuel supply, transportation, 
communication, and the like. 

4. Provision for public and private safety as governed by technical 
conditions. 

5. Estimation of economic values and social gains resulting from technical 
services and constructions; balancing of immediate and ultimate costs for 
maximum economy. 

6. Standardization of technical practices for public convenience, economy, 
and protection. 

7. Advancement and dissemination of engineering knowledge. 

Coordinate Engineering Functions 

1. Organization of human effort for technical activities and works. 

2. Administrative direction of public and private undertakings based 
primarily on technical services and constructions. 

3. Regulation of technical services and activities in the public interest. 

From the nature of these functions it may be inferred that social 
interest is best served by a wide diffusion of engineering knowledge 
and a general application of engineering methods rather than by mak- 
ing them the professional monopoly of a legally restricted group, as in 
medicine. The educational scheme has largely adjusted itself to this 
conception. 

It is essential to a proper understanding of the nature of engineering 
to recognize that its means are technological but that its ends are 
economic. The engineer is an economist in a highly concrete sense 
and seeks the best ratio of utility to cost that is consistent with safety. 
The functions of the engineer and those of the business man are closely 
related but essentially complementary. The engineer aims at economy 
of construction, production, and utilization; the business man, at 
profit from finance, risk-bearing, and distribution. The engineer is 
more often disposed to stress savings and conservation, and the 
business man to stress exploitation and promotion. The engineer 
aims to reduce all uncertainties to a minimum before reaching a de- 
cision, and seeks, so far as possible, to be right in every case. His 
methods are more deliberate than those of the business man, who 
is often called upon to make quick decisions on intuitive or im- 
pressionistic grounds, and who expects to be right in his judgments 
in only a reasonable margin of cases. In view of these characteristic 
differences it seems fitting that education for these related functions 
should be complementary in aim but largely distinct in content and 
method. 
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Objectives of Engineering Education 

The broader premises of engineering education have already been 
outlined. There is no authoritative formulation of the specific objec- 
tives, but there is an abundance of data from which these may be 
inferred. The chief bases of inference are (1) the extent and character 
of the occupational demand, (2) the personal backgrounds and quali- 
ties of engineering students, (3) the careers and opinions of engineering 
graduates, and (4) the opinions of leading members of the engineering 
profession. 

The occupational demand. Since engineering is not primarily a form 
of personal service to individuals, as are medicine and dentistry, the 
occupational demand cannot be specified by any normal ratio, to the 
population at large, of practitioners or of candidates in preparation. 
Inferences as to the occupational quota to be supplied by educational 
institutions must be drawn from partial data and are subject to com- 
plex influences. Hence only rough approximations may be made. 

Data for the Estimation of Occupational Demand 

Approximate 


Professional groups Totals 

Membership of four major engineering societies 60,000 

Estimated number of engineers of all ranks 125,000 

Estimated number of auxiliary technicians 125,000 

Industrial groups 

Persons employed in manufacturing, mechanical, mineral, and trans- 
port industries (1920) 17,000,000 

Technical and administrative personnel of the above industrial 

groups, to be recruited principally from educational sources . 750,000 

Annual quota of recruitment to- maintain said technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel ; replacements 3.5 per cent and incre- 
ment 2.5 per cent 45,000 

Mai supplied by engineering schools per annum 

Graduates of engineering colleges 9,000 

Graduate of non-collegiate schools 1,000 

Non-graduates with two years or more of technical education . . 4 'oCX) 


If the same ratio of recruitment is applied to the professional groups 
as to the industrial groups, or 6 per cent per annum, it appears that a 
dose balance now obtains between demand from thus source and the 
supply of graduates. The industrial groups, however, are only par- 
tially coinddent with the professional groups and make a considerable 
aiMtional donand. It is apparent that the potential absorbing power 
of industry, to supply all its technical and higher supervisory ranks, is 
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far in excess of the present supply from all the sources indicated. 
Detailed studies of personnel in six representative industries ® indicate 
that about one quarter of the positions classified above as technical 
and administrative are now filled by men with either complete or 
partial college training, and that four fifths of this college group re- 
ceived training of a technical nature. Approximately half of the tech- 
nical and administrative positions are of such type and grade that 
college men are attracted to them in fair or considerable numbers; 
the other half are less effectively provided for by the present educa- 
tional programs. 

It seems plain that the longer and more elaborate types of technical 
education need to be extended only moderately to keep pace with 
industrial and professional demand. A much greater expansion would 
be justified in the realm of a briefer and more direct technical training 
which is better adapted to supply the half or more of the industrial 
demand which has not in the past largely attracted college men. There 
are many indications that the present engineering colleges serve in- 
dustry more effectively on the side of its expert staff functions than 
on the side of the line duties of supervision of operations. The latter 
type of need could probably be met better through a more direct and 
intensive type of training. The immediate problem of the colleges 
appears to be the advancement of the quality of their training rather 
than any considerable increase of its extent. 

The failure to provide adequately for briefer and more direct types 
of technical education and the tendency to concentrate all facilities in 
schools and programs of a definitely collegiate type stand out as the 
most striking contrast between the American situation and that else- 
where in the modem industrial world. These differences are appar- 
ently due, first, to easier economic conditions which result in a slower 
maturing of career purposes and afford American youth an unrestricted 
choice of locations and activities, and, second, to the national policy 
of making ''higher” education accessible to all classes in society and 
adjusting its quality to a popular level. The European organization 
of technical education on three distinct levels, intended to prepare 
respectivdy (1) skilled artisans, (2) foremen and technicians, and 

8 National Industrial Conference Board. Summary reports on 

Technical Education and the Chemical Industries. 1925. 

Technical Education and the Electrical Manufacturing Industry. 1925. 

Technical Education and the Metal Trades Industries. 1925. 

Technical Education and the Paper and Pulp Industry. 1924. 

Technical Education and the Rubber Industry. 1924. 

Technical Education and the Textile Industry. 1925. 
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(3) professional engineers, chemists, and architects, accords with a 
social stratification which has no counterpart in America, where briefer 
and more direct types of technical education must gain acceptance on 
the ground that they are better fitted to certain types of young men, 
are within reach of larger economic groups, and meet certain types of 
industrial needs to better advantage. This is a problem which de- 
serves far more extended study than it has received at the hands of 
American educators. 

Student backgrounds. A group of studies of entering students con- 
ducted in the fall of 1924 by the cooperation of thirty-two engineering 
colleges affords much significant data.^ The institutions included are 
adequately representative as to type and location. The total number 
of entrants reported upon was 4079, or approximately 20 per cent of 
the entire number admitted to the engineering colleges of the United 
States at that period. 


Summary of Data concerning Entering Students, 1924 


Age, birthplace, and parentage 

Median age of students . 18.9 years 

Native-born students 96.2 per cent 

Native-born grandparents 60.7 per cent 

Geographical origins 

Median distance, home to college 107 miles 

Students who do or could live at home 24.8 per cent 

Students from within the state 83.7 per cent 

Students from foreign countries 1.2 per cent 

Students of rural origin 15.0 per cent 

Students from villages and small cities 24.2 per cent 

Students from cities of more than 5000 60.8 per cent 

Fathers" occupations and positions 

Industrial 29.4 per cent 

Mercantile or financial 22.4 per cent 

Agricultural . 17.1 per cent 

Professional 15.8 per cent 

Miscellaneous occupations 15.4 percent 

' Owner or proprietor 42.5 per cent 

Executive or supervisor 28.2 per cent 

Workmen, clerks, etc 19.2 per cent 

Engineers 4.0 per cent 

Teachers 1.6 per cent 

Others 4.5 per cent 


* A Study of Engineering Students at the Time of Entrance to College. Society 
fm the Pmmoiwn of Engimtting Educalion. Investigation of Engineering Education 
Bulktin^ 1, September, 1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Education^ N.S., 
17; 83-114, September, 1926. 
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Fathers’ education 

College or professional degree 12,9 per cent 

Attended college, nongraduate 10.8 per cent 

High-school graduate 16.0 per cent 

Attended high school, nongraduate 15.0 per cent 

Grammar-school graduate 26.9 per cent 

Ail others 18.4 per cent 

Scholastic origins of students 

Graduates of public high schools 85.8 per cent 

From private and parochial schools 9.3 per cent 

College transfers, including graduates 15.1 per cent 

Honor group in secondary school (highest tenth) 18.0 per cent 

Total from upper third of preparatory class 60.6 per cent 

Total from middle third 36.9 per cent 

Total from lowest third 2.6 per cent 

Students admitted with entrance conditions 19.6 per cent 


Decision to study engineering formed 

Before last year of secondary school 50.2 per cent 

During last year of secondary school 26.7 per cent 

After graduation from secondary school 23.1 per cent 


On the advice of parents ^2.6 per cent 

On the advice of teachers 4.8 per cent 

On the advice of friends 8.5 per cent 

On the basis of impressions and associations formed through work 

done • 19.2 per cent 

On the basis of supposed aptitude for engineering 31.0 per cent 

On the basis of definite appeal of engineering work 50.9 per cent 

To be able to earn a good living ' ' ' 

On the ground that engineering training is good preparation for 

many lines of work 23.6 per cent 


Students’ conception of engineering as tested early in the freshman year 


Little or none 
Poor . . . . 
Good . . . , 
Excellent . . 


18.7 per cent 

37.9 per cent 
30.5 per cent 

12.9 per cent 


Most of the students entering the engineering colleges in general 
are drawn from readily assimilable social groups and have relatively 
modest economic, cultural, and educational backgrounds. In general 
they represent groups in which college training and entrance into a 
professional field of work are tangible evidences of social and economic 
advancement. As a rule they represent a superior selection of scholas- 
tic ability and have generally made good records in preparatory sub- 
jects which indicate aptitude for scientific and technical studies, such 
as mathematics, sciences, and drawing. Their educational choices are 
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made early and are based more often on inclinations and suppositions 
than upon well-informed counsel It is impossible to regard these 
students as scholarly amateurs, bent upon the pursuit of learning as 
an end in itself, or as mature candidates for a deliberately chosen 
profession. The impetus to enter a technological career comes early 
rather than late in adolescence and seeks a try-out, either through 
an educational program directly adapted to that end or through actual 
experience. The actual results of delaying entrance to engineering 
studies, by requiring two years or more of pre-engineering studies in 
an arts college, have been seriously disappointing.^^ Apparently the 
spark of interest is quenched more often than it is kindled by such a 
prescription, resulting in marked decline in engineering enrollments 
without evidence of marked compensatory gains. It is significant that 
throughout the modern world the normal age of entrance to tech- 
nological programs of study lies in the range from seventeen to 
nineteen years. The European student begins his technological studies 
with the advantage of a more thorough and extended secondary edu- 
cation, but the age level and stage of mental maturity appear to be 
the significant threshold rather than any definite level of scholastic 
attainment. 

Under American conditions the objectives of engineering educa- 
tion necessarily include the try-out and refinement of occupational 
choices, a discipline in intensive and systematic methods of mental 
work not afforded by a scheme of secondary education adjusted to 
a popular level, a considerable measure of cultural up-grading, and 
the social readjustments incidental to the transition from modest 
home backgrounds to the setting of modem professional and indus- 
trial life, in addition to the technical preparation for engineering 
as such. 

The cetreers and opinions of engineering graduates. Studies of the 
careers of engineering graduates tend to confirm the general nature 
of the purposes of engineering education, as well as its specific profes- 
sional qualities. The following facts, based on returns from nearly 
6300 graduates of forty-three institutions, or 40 per cent of the entire 
group of classes canvassed, are doubtless fully representative : 

“Second Report of the Board of Investigation and Coordination presented 
at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education. Journal of Engineering Education, N.S,, 18: 37-56, Septem- 
ber, 1927. 

“A Study of Engineering Graduates and Nongraduate Former Students. Society 
for the Promotim of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education 
BmlMin, 3, October. 1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 
17: 176. October, 1926. 
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General Types of Activity of Engineering Graduates 


Years after 
Graduation 

! 

Percentages engaged in Forms of Activity 

Primarily Technical ' 

1 Administrative 

Sales 

Miscellaneous 

0.5 to 2.5 

71.1 

9.5 

6.7 

12.7 

5 

43.1 

35.5 

13.9 

7.5 

10 

30.7 

54.6 

11.3 

3.4 

15 and more 

30.3 

60.8 

5.6 

2.3 


These figures show that graduates normally begin their careers in 
subordinate forms of technical, manual, and clerical work, and that 
the first ten years are a period of differentiation between those whose 
future lies along lines of the advanced technical specialties of engineer- 
ing and those who are dra^^m to more general administrative duties. 
The group engaged in consulting-engineering service increases from 
2.2 per cent among the younger graduates to 8.6 per cent among those of 
fifteen years and more. The proportion engaged in the more individual 
forms of professional activity is greatest among the older graduates, in- 
cluding about one fifth of those more than thirty years out of college. 

The same group of graduates from whom the above data were ob- 
tained were canvassed concerning the relationship of their field of work 
to the course of study pursued in college, with the following results : 

Work of Engineering Graduates as related to College Courses 


Division of 
Engineering 

Per Cent in Engineering Work 

Per Cent not 
in Engineering 

Same as 
Course 

Closely 

Associated 

Unassociated j 

CivU 

74.6 

3.8 

10.0 

11.6 

Mining 

50.6 

14.8 

18.4 

16.2 

Mechanical .... 

52.3 

9,9 

22.3 

15.5 

Electrical 

65.0 

5.6 

14.5 

14.9 

Chemical 

49.9 

11.2 

18.4 

20.5 

Weighted average . 

61.8 

7.4 

16.0 

14,8 


In general the migration of graduates away from the field of college 
training is greatest among the older groups. 

The estimates of the general effectiveness of engineering education 
made by graduates afford an interesting check on its objectives : 

12 A Study of Engineering Graduates and Nongraduate Former Students. Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Investigation of Engineering Education 
Bulletin, 3, October, 1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 
17: 183, October, 1926. 
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Estimates of the Effectiveness of Engineering Courses 
BY Graduates 


Item Rated 

Excel- 

lent 

Good 

Pass- 

able 

Poor 

Very 

Poor 

Weighted 

Score 


Fei Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Technical and scientific 






preparation 

Relation of studies to 

33,9 

42,7 

20.1 

2.2 

1.1 

76.6 

problems and proce- 
dures of practice . . . 

15.4 

55.9 

22.3 

5.6 

0.8 

69.9 

Relation of standards to 







requirements of prac- 
tice 

10.2 

56.4 

27.9 

5.2 

0.3 

67.8 


The last column of the above shows the weighted scores. These 
scores are based arbitrarily on a value of 4 for excellent, 3 for good, 
2 for passable, 1 for poor, and 0 for very poor, 4 being used as 
a base. These per cents of the estimates give technical and scien- 
tific preparation a place of greater importance than the other two 
items. 

Ratings of Graduates on the Value of College Experiences 


Item Rated 

Very 

Great 

Great 

Moder- 

ate 

Little 

None 

Weighted 

Score 

Knowledge of fundamen- 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

tal principles of science . 
Ivlethods of thinking and 

29.9 

42.8 

25.0 

2.2 

0.1 

75.0 

habits of work .... 
Development from college ! 

32.3 

38.7 

24.4 

3.8 

0.8 

74.4 

life and atmosphere . . 
Direct training in engi- 

21.7 

36.4 

29.5 

9.6 

2.8 

66.1 

neering 

Basis of a liberal educa- 

11.1 

31.9 

43.6 

11.4 

2.0 

59.6 

tion 

Associations with fellow 

12.8 

29.3 

37.8 

17.2 

2.9 

57.9 

students 

Inspiration and guidance 

15.2 

27.3 

34.2 

18.9 

4.4 

57.5 

from faculty 

Training in technical 

14.0 

25.7 

33.2 

20.9 

6.2 

55.1 

craftsmanship .... 

9.1 

24.6 

41.7 

21.1 

3.5 

53.6 


The weighted scores give a value of 4 to very great, 3 to great, 2 to 
moderate, 1 to little, and 0 to none, using 4 as a base. 
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Opinions of Graduates as to Qualities developed by 
Engineering Education 


Qualities 

Great ! 

Moderate 

1 Little 

Weighted 

Score 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent j 

Per Cent 

Accuracy and thoroughness .... 

79.0 

19.5 

1.5 1 

92.5 

Diligence 

38.6 ! 

50.5 

10.9 1 

75.9 

Integrity and dependability .... 

41.8 ' 

41.9 

16.3 1 

75.2 

Initiative and originality 

36.6 

44.1 

19.3 i 

72.4 

Qualities of leadership 

19.4 

40.2 

40.4 ^ 

59.6 


Weighted scores are based on a value of 3 for great, 2 for moderate, 
and 1 for little, 3 being used as a base. 

The opinions of graduates as to the proper objectives of engineering 
courses were expressed as follows : 

Per Cent 


To train broadly for the general needs of industry 20.6 

To train for the specific needs of specialized divisions of engineering practics . 11.9 
To provide the former type of training for the majority and the latter for those 

who desire it 67.5 


Opinions of leading engineers. The professional body of engineers in 
America has no unified corporate organization and policy. Its attitude 
toward the recruitment and preparation of its future members has 
never been officially formulated, but must be inferred from the tradi- 
tions of the profession and the opinions expressed by its individual 
members. Recent inquiries conducted by five national engineering 
societies supply a large amount of orderly data for these purposes. 
These inquiries make it evident that the engineers regard their pro- 
fession as an open one, accessible to both self-educated men and men 
of formal scientific culture ; that they conceive engineering as a broad 
function in social economy, with professional, auxiliary, and subordi- 
nate groups of personnel included in one comprehensive body ; that 
they regard engineering education as properly including a variety of 
programs and institutions ranging in character from the vocational to 
the professional ; and that college training is accepted as the normal 
first step to professional recognition. 

13 Engineering Graduates and Nongraduates. Society for the Promotion of Engu 
neering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education Bulletin, 3, October, 1926 ; 
also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 17: 185, October, 1926. 

1^ Opinions of Professional Engineers concerning Educational Policies and Prac- 
tices. Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engi- 
neering Education Bulletin, 13, December, 1927 ; also in the Journal of 
Engineering Education, N.S., 18: 215, December 1927. 
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Engineers recognize that the undergraduate phase of college training 
is necessarily quite general in its objectives. They advise that the 
principal curricula should not aim at individual specialization but 
should be differentiated from one another only to the degree sufficient 
to assure concentration on a logically related core of subject matter 
and to focus the student’s efforts in one of the major engineering 
fields. Actual specialization, in their view, should be postponed until 
after the undergraduate period, and should be undertaken by a 
selected minority in the graduate school and by the majority in 
connection with their introductory experience. 


Degree of Differentiation of Curricula favored by 
Leading Engineers 


Favoring ''broad, general course" 169, or 16.0 per cent 

Favoring slight differentiation 338, or 31.9 per cent 

Favoring moderate differentiation 365, or 34.5 per cent 

Favoring sharp differentiation 106, or 10.0 per cent 

Noncommittal 80, or 7.6 per cent 


They favor curricula built up on broad lines from humanistic, 
scientific, and technological materials of a basic character, and would 
provide a self-contained program which the majority may enter under 
definite engineering auspices, direct from the secondary schools. En- 
couragement is offered to those who wish to extend the range of 
humanistic studies in a college of arts before entering upon the 
engineering program, but there is little support for prescriptive 
measures of this nature. 

These engineers recommend that the specific engineering subjects 
should serve primarily as means of introducing the student to engineer- 
ing principles and methods rather than as preparation for particular 
types of work. The opinions of the five groups are summarized below : 

Purpose op Specific Engineering Subjects 


Groups 

To Teach Engi- 
neering Principles 
AND Methods 

To Prepare for 
Particular Fielos 
OF Work 

Approxi- 
mate Ratio 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 


Cbemical engineers .... 

92.8 

4.3 

22:1 

Civil engineers 

87.1 

5.2 

17:1 

El«:trical engineers 

88.2 

6.3 

14: 1 

Mechanical engineers . . . 

1 68.7 

12.6 

5:1 

Mining engineere 

65.7 

21.7 

3:1 
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While all five groups are agreed in principle, it would seem that the 
mining engineers in particular, and the mechanical engineers to a 
lesser degree, attach relatively higher importance than other groups 
to the direct technical training afforded by the specific engineering 
subjects. 

Engineers recognize the growing importance of functional lines of 
organization in engineering activity, such as research, design, con- 
struction, production, sales operation, and management, and see merit 
in a scheme of curricula w^hich conforms to these lines. They are 
favorable to the experimental trial of such a plan, with a provision 
of two types of training in the fundamental subjects of the early 
years, one profoundly technical and one moderately technical, and 
with the provision in the later years of extended and rigorous treat- 
ment of engineering subjects for men with the more profound prep- 
aration who aim at the highly technical functions, and of less extended 
technical treatment with larger emphasis on the Nontechnical features 
of engineering subjects for men of other groups. 

The opinions of the engineers consulted indicate that the economic 
aspects of engineering deserve coordinate emphasis with its technical 
aspects. Few would provide for more than introductory study in the 
department of political economy or in a special department devoted 
to the economics of engineering, but many advise greater emphasis 
on economic phases of the engineering subjects proper. They also 
advise that engineering students should be given some introduction 
to the problems of administration and management, but that no 
attempt should be made to give specific training for executive positions. 

An examination of the criticisms of engineering education made by 
engineers and industrialists throws light on the problem of objectives. 
The point most firequently and strongly commented upon is that of 
failure to master fundamental scientific principles with sufficient 
thoroughness. Second is the frequent failure to acquire fluency in 
written and spoken English. Third is an inadequate breadth of view 
and vigor of imagination. Deficiencies of special knowledge or tech- 
nique are infrequently emphasized. 

Summary of objectives. Stated in general terms, the following are 
the aims and functions of engineering education : 

1. To attract young men of suitable gifts to a technological career 
and to afford a trial of aptitude and interest while the way is still 
open to a readjustment of educational program. 

2. To provide a discipline in the work habits, analytical processes, 
and skills which are characteristic of engineering. 

3. To provide a grounding in the humanistic, scientific, and tech- 
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nological branches of knowledge which underlie the engineering func- 
tion in society. 

4. To create insight into engineering functions and responsibilities 
and to arouse a sense of professional solidarity and obligation. 

5. To awaken interest, develop resourcefulness, give access to source 
materials, and develop capacity for self-direction and self-criticism as 
a preparation for self-education in later life. 

6. To facilitate the personal adjustments which mark the transition 
from the social and economic sphere of the childhood home to that of 
the adult career. 

7. For limited and selected groups, to provide special training in 
particular branches of engineering technique and research. 

The specific objectives which govern the detailed teaching processes 
may be analyzed into five groups as follows : 


I. Mental processes, tools of analysis and communication, and related skills 


Visualization of ideas 
Word images 

Spatial visualization in two and three dimensions 
Communication of ideas 

\^erbal, in speech and writing, largely expository 
Symbolic, as in mathematics and chemistry 
Graphic, by drawings, diagrams, charts, etc. 

Theory, notation, and transformations of quantitative relations 
Arithmetical 


Algebraic ^ , r , . , 

Geometrical apply for analysis and computation to 

Functional ^ S^^^etrical, physical, and statistical situations 
Differential • originally stated in symbolic form 
Integral j 

Understanding of and skill in chemical, physical, geometrical, and 
topographical measurements of common occurrence 


11. Scientific and philosophical groundwork of engineering 
Concepts, relations, properties, and notation of 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Geology 
Economics 

Logic of inductive and deductive operations 


III. Scientific bases of engineering technology 

Mechanics of force, work, motion, elasticity, materials, and liquids 
Thermodynamics, chemistry, and energetics of gases, vapors, and 

combustion 

ElectrcBtatics and electrodynamics 
i&fience of metals and earth products 
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IV. Technical arts of engineering 

Topographical and hydrographic measurements, maps, and charts 

Design of fixed structures and containers 

Design of machines, tools, and instruments 

Design of coordinated systems of structures and machines 

Extraction of mineral products 

Industrial operations relating to the preparation of engineering ma- 
terials, fabrication of parts, assemblies and erections, refinement of 
mineral products, etc. 

Power production, transmission, and application 
Communication by electrical and mechanical means 
Transportation by land, air, and water 
Water supply and waste disposal 
And other branches, indefinitely 

V. Organization of economic effort 

Industrial organization 
Accoxmting and cost analysis 
Production control 
Industrial relations 

Using the Roman numerals in the above scheme of analysis as 
symbols, the progression of the educational process is schematically 

^ 1 

II J Iv 

Items I, II, and III make up three quarters or more of the under- 
graduate program. Items IV and V are introduced in the under- 
graduate period but are carried over largely into the after-college 
period of training. 


Entrance Requirements 

Present practices. All but four of the more than one hundred and 
sixty colleges of engineering in the United States and Canada admit 
students directly from the secondary schools. Columbia and Dart- 
mouth each require three years, and Pennsylvania two years, of pre- 
engineering work in arts and sciences, while Yale maintains a common 
freshman year for students of both arts and engineering as a distinct 
administrative unit. Practically all engineering colleges admit gradu- 
ates and transfers from non-engineering colleges to advanced standing ; 
many of them encourage this mode of preparation as a voluntary 
measure, and a number have definitely coordinated programs in 
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cooperation with arts colleges for those who wish a more extended 
training. The engineering colleges in general are strongly opposed to 
any prescriptive plan for a pre-engineering program as a prerequisite 
to admission. 

A large-scale sampling of admissions in the fall of 1924 showed the 
following distribution of origins : 


Admissions to freshman class : 

From public high schools 

From parochial high schools 

From private preparatory schools 

From private tutoring ._ • 

From other colleges, without advanced standing 

Admissions to advanced standing, ratio to total . . 


Per Cent 

. 87.2 
. 2.4 

. 7.0 

. 0.3 

, 3.0 

. 12.1 


The admissions to advanced standing included both those from arts 
colleges and from other engineering colleges. 

All but seven institutions in the United States which admit engineer- 
ing freshmen, base their admissions normally on credentials from 
accredited secondary schools. In a number of cases a special recom- 
mendation from the principal or a standing above the minimum for 
graduation is also required. The Canadian institutions generally 
base admission on matriculation examinations set by the provincial 
authorities and require ''honors” standing in mathematics. The 
majority of American colleges give entrance examinations to’ candi- 
dates from other than accredited schools. Practically all institutions 
admit students to advanced standing upon the basis of a transcript 
of the scholastic record, evidence of good standing or honorable 
dismissal, and an appraisal of the merits of the individual case by 
the dean or a committee on admissions. In a number of institu- 
tions admission by transfer is restricted to students with superior 
records. 

The formal requirements for admission to engineering colleges in the 
United States are summarized in the following table, which is based on 
more than three quarters of the degree-granting institutions : 

A Study of Engineering Students at the Time of Entrance to College. Society 
fm the Pwmaii&n of Engineering Education. Iiwesiigation of Engineering Education 
Bulletin, 1, September, 1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, 
N.a, 17: 112, September, 1926. 

Study of Admissions and Eliminations of Engineering Students. Society 
fm the Pf&mMion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education 
Btdkim, 2, September, 1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, 
N.a. 17: m September, 1926, 
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The table gives a somewhat incomplete picture of the situation as to 
prescribed units. Nearly 70 per cent of the engineering colleges pre- 
scribe work in the social-science group, usually history, four fifths of 
these prescribing one unit of this character. Three institutions 
prescribe one unit of drawing. 

It may be observed that the proportion of prescribed units is con- 
sistently higher in the universities and polytechnic institutes on private 
foundations and in the northeastern states, where institutions of this 
type predominate. Tax-supported institutions, under the stress of 
implied or prescribed obligations to accept what accredited high schools 
actually offer, concede greater latitude in election and admit condi- 
tioned students more freely. 

The entrance requirements of the engineering colleges contrast 
sharply with those of schools of law, medicine, and dentistry, which 
almost invariably prescribe a pre-professional period of from two to 
four years in a college of arts and sciences. This difference is offset, 
in large measure, by the inclusion, in practically all engineering 
curricula, of a total of two or more academic years of humanistic and 
scientific studies which would be accepted toward an arts degree. 
Engineering educators, for the most part, consider it inadvisable to 
segregate cultural studies into a preliminary program, and hold it to 
be a definite advantage to teach the underlying scientific studies in 
close association with their engineering applications. A unified cur- 
riculum tends to capitalize the urge of interest in technical activities 
which characterizes middle adolescence as the driving force in an 
arduous educational program. The early interests of engineering 
students are more often concrete than philosophical, but their interest 
in literature and the human and social sciences can often be aroused as 
they approach maturity and begin to perceive the broader implications 
of technolog>^ as a force shaping civilization. 

The tandem arrangement of curriculum, with the cultural and tech- 
nical features segregated, has the effect of transferring the early orien- 
tation of students almost entirely to non-engineering auspices. This 
arrangement would meet with approval if it were well calculated to 
keep alive the early spark of interest and guide the student in his 
choice of engineering by a valid trial of aptitude and ability. The 
actual results of such a division of the curriculum, as exemplified by 
the experience of Columbia, Dartmouth, and Pennsylvania, have been 
felt as marked shrinkages in upper-class enrollments and graduations 
in engineering. The counter claim that a tandem division of program 
produces final product of superior quality appears to be largely 
subjective in nature, especially where comparisons are based on equal 
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totals of time, since the divided programs usually require five years 
or more for their completion. 

Student survival. The ratio of graduations to admissions may be 
taken as an approximate index of the selectivity of entrance require- 
ments and practices. The records of the engineering colleges show a 
disconcerting decline in this ratio in recent years. From an average 
of 43 per cent in 1900 the graduation ratio fell to an average of 37 per 
cent in 1924. The average proportion of graduations in the normal 
period of four years, without delay from any cause, is only 28 per cent. 
Nearly half of the eliminations take place during the first year, and 
two thirds before the beginning of the junior year. They are not due 
largely to failures in engineering subjects proper, but rather to failures 
in subjects which are continued from the preparatory curriculum. As 
there is little to indicate that the first two years of college curricula 
have been made more severe, that college grading standards have been 
raised, or that entrance requirements have been increased without 
due regard to their articulation with secondary curricula, engineering 
educators are fairly unanimous in attributing the fall of the graduation 
ratio to a process of dilution arising in secondary schools and due to 
their abnormal expansion of enrollments, with an attendant decline in 
standards of achievement. 

The records of twenty-three institutions were drawn upon to ascer- 
tain the causes of student elimination.^^ More than half the cases are 
the direct result of scholastic failure, and the records show the follow- 
ing incidence of underlying causes: lack of ability or of interest, 
51.2 per cent; poor preparation, 15.6 per cent; self-support, 8.1 per 
cent; social activities, 5.7 per cent; health, 4.7 per cent; student 
activities and athletics, 2.8 per cent; entrance conditions, 2.7 per 
cent ; other known causes, 8.7 per cent. In evaluating these records 
allowance must be made for their subjective quality; for example, 
no allowance is made for inexpert teaching or for failure to provide 
competent diagnostic and remedial service. 

There are definite indications that admission by examination leads 
to a higher ratio of graduations. In the opinion of institutions which 
use this method it also results in a higher and more homogeneous 

A Study of Admissions and Eliminations of Engineering Students. Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. Imesiigalion of Engineering Education 
Bulletin, 2, September, 1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 17 : 

122, September, 1926. 

18 A Study of Admissions and Eliminations of Engineering Students. Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education 
Bulletin 2, September, 1926 ; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 17 : 

123, September, 1926. 
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selection of students. The higher selection is apparently by scholastic 
superiority rather than distinctive aptitudes for engineering. 

Auxiliary selective processes. There is a strong urge toward methods 
of selective admission which are more directly indicative of aptitude 
and interest than scholastic records or examinations. Progress is 
retarded by our meager knowledge of specific engineering aptitudes 
and the means for measuring them. Zyve has recently proposed a 
promising test of scientific aptitude.^® Experimental work with objec- 
tive tests of special aptitude for engineering is in progress under 
Brigham at Princeton and Cooper Union. The preliminary result 
indicates only a moderate predictive value for scholastic success and 
survival, although the measure of innate ability is probably somewhat 
higher. The critical factor in scholastic survival appears to lie in the 
realm of interest and incentive. Tests of manual dexterity and mechan- 
ical aptitude have not been found of marked value, since analytical 
ability is far more significant as a criterion. Efforts by Moore, ^ Mills,^ 
and Cowdery^ to differentiate engineering aptitude by reference to 
occupational interests give indications of value but are too inconclusive 
to serve as practical procedures of admission. 

The use of personal interviews and appraisals as an adjunct to 
scholastic requirements is limited to a small group of institutions 
with limited Enrollments and freedom to base selection on nonob- 
jective grounds.^ A physical examination is usually incidental to the 
admission process, but is used as a selective test only in a few military 
schools and in cooperative courses subject to industrial regulations. 
Records indicate that health or physical condition is an important 
cause contributing to failure in about one case in twenty. 

A probationary period at college in advance of the formal opening 
of the freshman year, to be spent in activities which would serve as 
a direct measure of aptitude, interest, and morale, has been suggested 
as a means of improving the selection of engineering students without 
undue hardship or complication. Others have suggested that the col- 
lege require a period of industrial experience prior to admission, since 

^ D. L. Zyve. T^t of Scientific Aptitude. Journal of Educational Psychology^ 
18 : 525-546, November, 1927. 

» C. S. Yoakum. Bask Experiments in Vocational Guidance, Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research, 1 : 18-34, May, 1922. 

a John Mills. Enginemng Aptitudes. Journal of Personnel Research, 3 : 197-206, 
Octcter, 1924. 

« K. M. Cowdery. Measurement of Professional Attitudes. Journal of Personnel 
Resemch, 131-141, August, 1926. 

a NotaWy Swarthmore and Antioch colleges, and the University of Cincinnati, 
f<r applicants- 
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the final test of engineering education is the ability of the graduate to 
function under actual industrial conditions. Personnel records kept 
by engineering colleges indicate that fully 90 per cent of their students 
have been employed in some form of productive work for at least a 
short period before admission to college, and that half of this number 
have had some minor experience in engineering activities. Casual and 
transient employment in vacations is of undoubted value, but is 
scarcely a sufficient trial of interest and stamina. Insistence on pro- 
bationary employment before admission, on a scale sufficient to serve 
as a selective measure, would involve a real break in the continuity 
of the scholastic program, concerning which there is a wide divergence 
of views. The probationary value of the concurrent employment in 
industry under the cooperative plan is urged as one of its principal 
merits. 

Many engineering colleges have experimented with tests of general 
intelligence, but have found them of such moderate predictive value 
as to limit their use to an auxiliary procedure. Placement examina- 
tions,-^ designed to measure both aptitude and achievement in specific 
preparatory subjects, appear to afford the most trustworthy objective 
appraisal of the scholastic fitness and expectancy of the candidate for 
entrance to an engineering course of studies. Given thoroughly stand- 
ardized examinations of this type, administered well in advance of 
entrance, it should be possible for the engineering colleges to set qual- 
ifying scores in accordance with the degree of significance attached to 
the particular subject. For example, high qualifying scores might be 
set in mathematics, science, and English, and ordinary qualifying 
scores in other preparatory subjects. A coordinated trial of placement 
examinations by a group of engineering colleges indicated that the 
grading standards of secondary schools are widely variable and do 
not, in themselves, constitute a trustworthy basis [for selective 
admission.25 

Evaluation of preparatory subjects. Entrance requirements and ad- 
mission procedures may be evaluated on four counts: (1) direct pre- 
paration for essential studies ; (2) literacy and [cultural development ; 
(3) occupational and educational orientation ; and (4) specific selective 
values. 

It is universally agreed that mathematics is the most significant item 

^ G. D. Stoddard. Iowa Placement Examinations. University of Iowa. Studies 
in Education, VoL 3, No. 2, August 15, 1925. 

26 H. P. Hammond and G. D. Stoddard. A Study of Placement Examinations. 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineering 
Education Bulletin, 15, October, 1928; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, 
N.S., 19 : 25-83, September, 1928, 
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of required preparation. Economy of time in the engineering curricu- 
lum demands that certain basic subjects, particularly mechanics, be 
begun at the earliest period at which the prerequisite sequence of 
mathematical and scientific subjects can be completed. This period, 
in turn, varies directly with the level and quality of attainment in 
mathematics at entrance. The handicap of inadequate or faulty 
mathematical preparation is most difficult to overcome and is not 
offset by excellence in other directions. Records of the freshmen ad- 
mitted to thirteen colleges of engineering in 1923 and 1924 make this 
clear : ^ 


Total admitted as freshman 2431 

Admitted with no conditions in mathematics 1701 

Admitted with conditions in mathematics 730 

Survivors at the beginning of the sophomore year 

Of those without entrance conditions in mathematics 60.5 per cent 

Of those with entrance conditions in mathematics 38.5 per cent 


The engineering colleges in general require from one to one and a half 
units of mathematics in excess of other undergraduate schools. The 
tendency is to set mathematical requirements as high in amount 
and quality as the traffic or the regulations of state authorities 
will bear. 

The stronger and more independent engineering schools require 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, and trigonometry, making a total 
of four units. Few of the tax-supported institutions are able to insist 
on trigonometry, and many are having difficulty in obtaining prepara- 
tion in solid geometry. The present tendency of many high schools to 
scale down their offerings in mathematics, with official encouragement 
from state educational authorities, works serious hardship to the engi- 
neering colleges. There has appeared a movement toward a dual 
scheme of admission requirements, with a four-year curriculum in 
engineering open to students of superior mathematical preparation, 
and a five-year program for others who are eligible to enter college 
but are inadequately prepared for the study of engineering. 

Poor mathematical preparation for the study of engineering and 
related branches of technology places the American colleges of engi- 
neering at a striking disadvantage in comparison with the higher 
technical schools of Europe. The age level of entrance is approximately 
the same, but the European student is more advanced by one and a 

« A Study of Admi^ions and Eliminations of Engineering Students. Society for 
iht Prmmiim of Eniimering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education 
BuUitifit 2, September, 1926 1 also in the Journal of Engineering Education. N.S., 
17 : 140, September, 1926. 
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half to two years in point of attainment and is almost invariably more 
thoroughly grounded in fundamental science. 

Training in English composition and speech and studies in liieratnre 
are ranked second to mathematics as preparation for the study of 
engineering by fairly common consent. While only indirectly necessary 
for the studies in engineering proper, their importance arises from the 
fact that they so largely carry the burden of linguistic, literary, 
philosophical, and esthetic training in both preparatory and college 
curricula. Good preparatory training is essential, since the crowded 
college program affords only a limited margin for further training. 
The fact that a technological career is so often attractive to students 
with nonliterary tastes does not detract from the importance of 
English studies. The making of records, specifications, and proposals, 
and the giving of oral and written directions, are important aspects of 
all responsible engineering work. The engineer has special needs on 
the sides of clearness and precision, as he is required to frame his ideas 
so that they cannot be misunderstood even by nontechnical men. The 
modest cultural backgrounds of a majority of engineering students add 
to the importance of sound preparation in English in view of the grow- 
ing share taken by engineers in the higher teamwork of industry and 
public affairs. 

There is no general agreement on the value of preparatory work in 
the physical sciences : 40 per cent of the engineering colleges prescribe 
neither physics nor chemistry ; 46 per cent require but one, usually 
with a free choice ; and only 14 per cent require both. The economy 
of present preparatory requirements in physics and chemistry is open 
to doubt, since both of these subjects are traversed in the engineering 
curriculum with a quantitative and analytical emphasis which gains 
little profit from the qualitative and appreciative emphasis of second- 
ary instruction adapted to miscellaneous groups of students. It is 
generally agreed that the sciences have great value in rousing and 
testing the interest of the preparatory student, though this interest 
does not always survive the test of more rigorous handling in college. 

Less than half the engineering colleges require any foreign languages 
for entrance ; others accept them as elective subjects. Latin is com- 
monly accepted on a par with modem language, on the principle that 
it is an excellent auxiliary to the study of English and affords a 
rigorous logical discipline. French and German are preferred oyer 
,Spanish because of their direct value to scientific and technological 
studies. There is a strong tendency in engineering circles to regard 
foreign languages as belonging essentially to the preparatory, rather 
than the college, stage of engineering education. Nearly 60 per cent 
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of the engineering colleges require no foreign language in their cur- 
ricula, but nearly all offer it as elective work. To be of value in 
engineering a language must be pursued for a sufficient period and 
with sufficient vigor to lead to a good reading knowledge. 

History and civics are of value as broadening elements of the pre- 
paratory program, but have little peculiar significance for engineering. 
The consensus of opinion among engineers is that the chief value of 
the manual arts in preparatory education is in the realm of orientation 
rather than specific training. Three institutions require drawing and 
none require manual training for entrance. Although the colleges have 
reduced the time given to manual arts in their own curricula, they 
have not encouraged the transfer of this work to the secondary schools 
by granting advanced credit for its completion. College instruction in 
mechanic arts is being placed more largely on a laboratory plane, with 
less emphasis on manual training as such. 

Adjustment between secondary and engineering curricula. Growing 
tension between secondary schools and engineering colleges suggests 
an underlying divergence of educational ideals and standards of value. 
It appears that there is a desire for complete autonomy in secondary 
education which conflicts with the insistence of the engineering col- 
leges on differential entrance requirements in mathematics and occa- 
sionally in physical science. The tendency of the secondary schools to 
stress preparation for citizenship rather than intellectual development 
runs counter to the desire of engineering educators to conserve time 
and to enhance the qualities of thoroughness and rigor through closely 
articulated secondary and college curricula. The popular assumption 
that all paths to professional careers are open freely to all graduates 
of all high schools is not viewed with favor in engineering circles. This 
situation is fairly unique in that the engineering profession is now 
virtually the only one which attempts to maintain any direct control 
of the content or quality of secondary education. 

The tension may be relieved through the gradual emergence of two 
typ^ of engineering colleges, one insisting upon a highly disciplinary 
type of preparation with strict requirements in mathematics, science, 
and language, and drawing upon a limited group of secondary schools, 
and the other accepting the prevailing types and levels of high-school 
preparation. A more probable development is the establishment of a 
dual scale of entrance requirements, leading to a four-year college 
curriculum for students of definite preparation and a five-year cur- 
riculum with a special introductory year for others. Transfers from 
junior colleges would then normally enter the third year of the five- 
y^ course. 
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A still more radical solution may come through the development of 
a dual system of secondary schools, one type offering definitely a ter- 
minal program and the other definitely a course in preparation for 
higher studies leading to intellectual and professional careers.^" A clear- 
cut division on these lines would make it possible to approximate more 
closely the pace and quality of preparatory education abroad, and 
thus to open the way to a re-allocation of subject matter between the 
preparatory and the college curriculum. One year of work from the 
present engineering curriculum might then be transferred to the pre- 
paratory school without serious inconvenience ; but with secondary 
education at its present levels, it is fairly imperative that the student 
of engineering be introduced to rigorous scientific studies without 
further delay. 


The Undergraduate Curriculum 

The prototype of the four-year curriculum in engineering was a plan 
of studies which Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute adapted from the 
higher technical schools of France in 1848 by adding a year's work in 
introductory subjects to accommodate the program to the lower levels 
of American secondary education.^s This four-year plan, with its inti- 
mate blending of humanistic, scientific, and technical instruction, was 
easily assimilated into the university system as the barriers of prejudice 
against the applied sciences were broken down. It is worthy of note 
that the early engineering schools were developed in advance of a 
recognized engineering profession, that they antedated other forms 
of systematic scientific education, and that they were largely instru- 
mental in introducing laboratory and project methods of teaching 
which have since become well-nigh universal. From the earliest days 
teachers of general subjects have shared equally with engineers in 
molding the programs and processes of engineering education. Prior 
to 1870 the curricula were more largely scientific than technical.® 
Engineering practice received little stress, and questions of economic 
construction were seldom introduced. From 1870 on, however, there 

27 W. S. Learned. The Quality of the Educational Process in the United States 
and in Europe. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Bulletin, 
20, 1927. 

28 A Comparative Study of Engineering Education in the United States and in 
Europe, Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engi- 
neering Education Bulletin, 16, June, 1929. 

22 A Study of Evolutionary Trends in Engineering Curricula. Society for the" Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education Bulletin, 
11, May, 1927 ; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 17 : 551, February, 
1927. 
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was a steadily increasing concentration on technological considera- 
tions. This movement toward specialization apparently reached its 
peak about 1915. The present tendency is in the reverse direction, 
through increasing emphasis on general ^studies of a humanistic 
nature. 

The extent and character of the changes in curricula between 1870 
and 1923 may be illustrated by taking civil engineering as an example 
and comparing the average requirements in a group of ten representa- 
tive institutions as of these two periods. For comparison, subject 
matter is classified into thirteen groups, and the required work in each 
is expressed in units and fractions of a complete academic year. 


Evolution of Civil-Engineering Curriculum 


Subject Groups 

I Total Requirements 

1870 

1900 

1923 

Civil-engineering subjects 

0.58 

1.25 

1.30 

Other engineering subjects 

0.12 

0.13 

0.23 

General technical sciences 

0.68 

0.73 

0.71 

Free electives 

0.07 

0.05 

0.19 

Mathematics 

0.64 

0.54 

0.45 

Physical sciences 

0.74 

0.64 

0.61 

Social sciences 

0.22 

0.13 

0.13 

English 

0.30 

0.19 

0.23 

Foreign languages 

0.62 

0.30 

0.12 

Total technical and engineering subjects .... 

1.38 

2.11 

2.24 

Total mathematics and physical sciences . . . 

1.38 

1.08 

1.06 

Total languages and social sciences 

1.14 

0.62 

0.48 

Total free electives 

0.07 

0.05 

0.19 


The relatively small attention given to distinctly technical studies 
in 1870 points to the paucity of specific materials for engineering 
instruction at that period. Engineering was then largely an empirical 
art. There were few authoritative treatises in English, and students 
were largely dependent on French and German for access to technical 
literature. With the lessened tool values of these languages as the 
quality and quantity of publication in English advanced, the time 
devoted to them was reduced correspondingly. The table illustrates 
the process by which a curriculum of limited length has been accom- 
modated to the vast development of technological knowledge, through 
the progressive transfer of elementary mathematics to the preparatory 
curriculum, the transfer of time from graphic and manual arts to the 
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engineering subjects proper, and the elimination of the foreign lan- 
guages. Concurrently there has been an increase in the total require- 
ments to be covered within the four-year period of between 15 and 
20 per cent on the average. 

Total content of curricula. The range of total content, measured in 
semester hours, is distinctly higher than the customary 120 to 128 
units of the arts curriculum. Fig. 1, which is based on detailed studies 
of the curricula of eighty- three engineering colleges, by John,'"^® shows 
the range of variation for the five major engineering curricula. The 
range of the middle three fifths of all the cases is shown by shading, 
in order to indicate the degree of adherence to a norm. There can be 
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Fig. 1. Total requirements in engineering curricula expressed in semester-hours 


little question that these figures represent an actual loading much in 
excess of that of the arts student, as actual time-log records kept by 
groups of engineering students show an average working week ranging 
from fifty to sixty clock hours and upward. Leisure is a negligible 
factor in engineering education. The present tendency is to reduce 
this load somewhat. A maximum loading of 144 credit hours, exclusive 
of required summer courses and of physical and military training, has 
been recommended by the Board of Investigation representing the 
colleges.^^ 

Differentiation and specialization. Engineering curricula follow the 
traditional technical divisions of the profession but do not extend 

W. C. John. A Study of Engineering Curricula. Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Educaiion. Investigation of Engineering Education Bulletin^ 10, 
May, 1927 ; also in the Journal of Engineering Education^ N.S., 17: 469, January, 
1927. 

31 W. E. W^'ickenden. Preliminary Report to the Board of Investigation and 
Coordination and the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Journal 
of Engineering Education, N.S., 17 : 22, September, 1926. 
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differentiation largely into realms of individual specialization. A 
characteristic scheme of differentiation of undergraduate programs 
is shown below : 


First Year Second Year and Third Years Fourth Year 


Common to all 


Civil engineering 

Mechanical engineering 

Electrical engineering • 
Mining engineering 


Structural 

Sanitary 

Transportation 

Hydraulic 

General 

Power 

Industrial 

Automotive 

Power 

Communications 

Mining 

Metallurgy 

Petroleum 


r General 

Chemical engineering i Electrochemical 
[ Fuel technology 


This general scheme of differentiation is greatly extended in some 
institutions and much reduced in others. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, for example, has a common first year, followed by nine 
major branches which expand into thirty group options in the fourth 
year. Purdue University, on the other hand, has four ''schools,’’ 
covering respectively civil, mechanical, electrical, and chemical engi- 
neering, with relatively few group options in each. Brown University 
has three years of work in common, with only a final year of differen- 
tiation. Stevens Institute has a single broad curriculum in mechanical 
engineering. When the scheme of differentiation is extended beyond 
the above limits, the major divisions most frequently added relate to 
architectural and marine engineering. 

The schematic outline above does not indicate the extent to which 
the subject matter after the first year is drawn from common sources. 
The curricula in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering make up 
a kindred group and have more than three quarters of their work in 
the second year and about half in the third year substantially in com- 
mon. The curricula in the mining group differ but little among them- 
selves in the second year and have much in common in the third year. 
The usual curricula in chemical engineering have a large part of their 
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work in common with other groups in the second year, but are fairly 
distinct thereafter except for some subjects in common with mechani- 
cal engineering. All the curricula are relatively distinct in the fourth 
year, with not more than one tenth of their material from common 
sources. 

The differentiation of engineering curricula is based quite as much 
on considerations of educational efficiency as on those of professional 
specialization. These curricula include more than sixty significant 
families of subject matter in all, and there are more than one hundred 
and eighty distinct items within these groups, disregarding all differ- 
ences of detail. Some logical division of this great range of scientific 



Fig. 2. Division of typical curriculum into major groups of subjects 


and technical subjects is essential, and a grouping in accord with the 
organization of the profession is advantageous. The program needs 
to be adapted to a progressive choice and refinement of the student's 
objectives. An orderly progression from common, broad fundamentals 
to a more restricted field of attention makes for cumulative rather 
than scattering results. Some division of labor in supervising students, 
advancing engineering knowledge, and maintaining liaison with indus- 
trial and professional activities is expedient. 

Structure of curricula. Engineering curricula quite generally exhibit 
three characteristics of subject matter. The proportionate division of 
time and its distribution throughout the four-year period is illustrated 
in Fig. 2, by the example of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It is not always the case that the humanistic sequence extends through- 
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out all four years, although this arrangement has been definitely 
advised by the Board of Investigation and is being more widely 
adopted. There is a growing conviction that the essentially cultural 
and societal features of the curriculum should not be crowded into 
the first two years exclusively, but should be interwoven with the 
technological subjects with a view to a more positive social orienta- 
tion of the latter. Conversely, there is a desire to introduce more 
technological work into the early years, as a stimulus to interest, 
an aid to the trial of aptitude, and an increment of practical value 
to students who complete only one or two years of the course. 



Fig. 3. Relationship and sequence of subjects in mechanical-engineering curricula 


The working out of the sequential principle and the organic relations 
of subject matter are indicated schematically in Fig. 3. Similar dia- 
grams might be drawm for all engineering curricula. 

Ditailed requirements. Aside from imitation there has been no stand- 
ardizing influence at work upon engineering curricula, yet they are 
strikingly true to type in their general outlines. The different colleges 
present a thousand or more variations of detail. The following sche- 
matic plan is wmewhat simpler than the majority of actual curricula 
and provides somewhat more generously for humanistic studies. While 
not formally sanctioned by the Board of Investigation, it embodies 
the e^ntial suggestions made by that body.^^ Time allotments to 

« W. E. Wickoiden. Curriculum Revision. Journal of Engineering Education, 
N.S.. 17: ro2, April, 1927. 
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major engineering subjects and to group options in the fourth year 
are shown undivided, so as to leave considerable latitude for adjust- 
ment to local views and circumstances. The scheme shown assumes 
average entrance requirements in mathematics, or about three units. 
If four units are required, a rearrangement may be made so that the 
pivotal subject of mechanics may be begun at the start of the second 
year, and the time gained used to extend the range of work in the major 
field at the end of the course. 


Schematic Curriculum in Semester Credit Units 
Introductory Stage, Two Years 


First Year, in Common 

1 First 

1 Semester , 

Second 
j Semester 

Mathematics 

. . ; 5 

5 

Inorganic chemistry 

. . ■ 4 

4 

Graphics 

■ • ; 3 j 

3 

English 

. . 1 3 

3 

Shop or surveying * 

. . ' 2 

2* 


* Option in second semester. 


Second Year 

Civil 

Elec- 

trical 

jMECHAN- 

ICAL 

Chemi- 

cal 

Mining 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Physics 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Chemistry 







4 

4 

4 


Geology 










4 

Economics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Mechanism and design , . 



4 


4 






Surveying and plotting . . 

4 










Mechanics 


4 : 


4 

i 

4 ' 





Laboratory technology or 





1 






engineering problems . . 


1 

1 

1 

i ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Required Summer Term 
Four to six weeks 

Surveying Civil engineering curriculum 

Shop work Mechanical engineering curriculum 

Introduction to electrical engineering . . Electrical engineering curriculum 
Introduction to chemical engineering . . Chemical engineering curriculum 
Mine surveying (2 weeks), geology 
and mineralogy (4 weeks) Mining engineering curriculum 
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Advanced Stage, Two Years 


Third Year 

Civil 

Elec- 

trical 

Mechan- 

ical 

Chemi- 

cal 

Mining 

Mathematics, physics, chemistry. 






bioIog>\ or geology ..... 

3 

3 

3 

* * 

3 3 

English or foreign language . . 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

Mechanics and materials . . . 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

Hydraulics 

4.5 


1 

2 


Heat power 

4.5 

3 4.5 

^ * 

3 4.5 

4.5 

Electric power 


* 

3 4.5 



Major engineering subject . . . 

2.5 5.5 

4 5.5 

4 5.5 

5 5.5 

2.5 7.0 


Fourth Year 


Foreign languages, history, and 

! 










government, or other genera! 
studies 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Electric power 

4.5 


He 

He 



4.5 


4.5 


Hydraulics 

Major engineering and adminis- 



4 

! 

4 




2 


trative subjects (group op- 
tions) 

9.5 

14 

10 

14 

10 

1 

14 

9.5 

14 

7,5 

14 


* Included in major engineering subject. 


First Second 

Optional Graduate Year Semester Semester 

Science or economics 4 to 6 4 to 6 

General nontechnical study 0 to 3 0 to 3 

Engineering and administrative subjects and research . . 13 to 9 13 to 9 


All parties agree that the undergraduate curriculum should be con- 
fined almost wholly to ''fundamentals/’ but there is no objective 
check on the relative importance of the specific subjects of instruction. 
Expressions of opinion by practicing engineers and by mature teachers 
are the best available bases of ranking.®^ 

Ranking of Fundaiviental Subjects in Engineering Curricula 

Group 1. Subjects receiving Universal Assent 

Inorganic chemistry Mathematics (including calculus) 

Genera! physics ^ ^ Drawing and descriptive geometry 

English competition and literature 

» A Summary of Opinions Concerning Engineering Curricula. Society for the 
Prom&iwn of Enitmering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education Bulle- 
tin, 9, November, 1926 j also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S. 17: 366 
^cember, 1926. Aim, Opinions of Professional Engineers Concerning Educational 
Policies and PracticiK. Society for the Promotian of Engineering Education Invest- 
imtionof Engimmng Education Bulletin, 18, December, 1927; also in the Journal 
qf Enpmmn^ Eduoedim, N.S., 18 : 225, December, 1927. 
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Group 11. Subjects ranked in Order of Relative Importance 


Ranked by Prominent Engineers 


Subjects 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 

Mechan- 

ical 

Mining 

- 

Ranked 

BY 

Teachers 

Applied mechanics 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Mechanics of materials 

5 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

i 1 

Elementary electrical engineering . . 

3 

6 

5 

3 

2 

3 

t 3 

Economics 

1 2 

4 

6 

rj 

3 

4 

5 

Hydraulics 

: 9 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Plane surveying 

17 

5 

11 ^ 

* 

4 

6 

7. 

Heat-power engineering 

6 

10 

3 

4 

10 \ 

7 

6 

Business law 

10 

7 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

Shop practice 

7 

13 

7 

6 

12 i 

9 

9 

Modem languages 

4 

9 

10 

12 

7 

10 

14 

Accounting : 

12 

8 

9 

10 

9 

11 

12 

Management 

8 

11 

12 

8 

11 

12 

11 

Psychology 

11 

12 

13 

* 

16 

13 

16 

Industrial relations 

13 

16 

14 

11 

13 

14 

13 

History of institutions 

16 

15 

15 

13 

14 

15 

10 i 

Political science 

14 

14 

16 

♦ 

15 

16 * 

15 

History of thought 

15 

17 

17 


* 

17 

17 


* Not included in inquiry. 

Numbers in italics in the above table indicate the subjects which 
were not recommended for inclusion in all engineering curricula by a 
majority of the group. It will be noted that while there are consider- 
able differences in the estimates of relative importance among the 
several groups of engineers, there is striking agreement between the 
combined group of engineers and the group of teachers on the first 
nine items, and reasonable agreement on the ranking of the entire 
group. The teachers were probably more restrained by direct knowl- 
edge of time limitations in recommending subjects for general inclusion. 

It is usually the case that 60 to 70 per cent of the time is devoted 
to the subjects of the first group and the first eleven subjects of the 
second group, about 5 per cent to electives or to the last six subjects 
of the second group, and the remaining 30 to 40 per cent to subjects 
distinctive of the major branch of engineering. The subjects of spe- 
cialization in the several principal curricula are usually chosen from 
the following groups : 

Civil engineering: advanced surveying; framed structures; reenforced 
concrete; foundations; water supply; sewerage and waste disposal ; railroad 
engineering ; highway engineering ; building construction ; water-power 
engineering. 
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Mining engineering: geology; mineralogy; mining methods; assaying; 
ore dressing; mine operation ; metallurgy; petroleum production ; petroleum 

refining. , • r 

Mechanical engineering: Mechanism; machine design ; mechanics or ma- 
chines ; power plants ; industrial engineering ; refrigeration ; ^ heating 
ventilation; automotive engineering; aeronautic engineering; marine 

engineering. 

Electrical engineering: electrical machine design; power plants; trans- 
mission and distribution ; communication; illumination; industrial power. 

Chemical engineering: chemical analysis; physical chemistry; organic 
chemistry; electrochemistry; technical analysis; industrial chemistry; 
chemical-engineering operations ; fuel technology ; metallurgy ; plant design. 

Codperaim curricula}^ The codperative plan, which provides for the 
alternation, at regularly scheduled intervals, of periods of instruction 
in college and of supervised and correlated experience in industry, was 
first instituted by Dean Herman Schneider at the University of Cin- 
cinnati in 1906. It has since been adopted by twenty-one engineering 
colleges, two of which have subsequently abandoned it. At present 
about one tenth of the total number of engineering students in the 
United States are enrolled in cooperative courses. The plan is gaining 
in adoption, more through the establishment of new schools than by 
its introduction in schools already well established. This is probably 
a natural result of difficulties met in adapting a two-shift plan of 
instruction extending over eleven months of the year to the traditional 
academic organization and routine. This difficulty is minimized, how- 
ever, when the academic quarter or semester is used as a time unit in 
both academic and industrial assignments. Many of the significant 
details of the application of the plan are given on the following page. 

In addition to the institutions covered by the above table the 
cooperative plan is in operation at Y.M.C.A. schools of engineering 
in Cleveland and Buffalo and is being introduced at the University of 
Tennessee. Antioch College, which adopted the plan in 1921 and has 
given it wide publicity, offers a concentration group in engineering 
sciences but has not yet instituted complete engineering curricula. 

The college curriculum under the cooperative plan differs in only 
minor respects from the usual program. A small amount of instruction 
for which an equivalent is obtained through industrial experience, such 
as shop- work, drawing, or surveying, is either omitted or curtailed. It 

^ A Study of the Cooperative Method of Engineering Education. Society for the 
Pronmimn of Engimering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education Bulle- 
iin, 12, May, 1927; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 17: 669, 
March, 1927 ; also, C. W. Park, Cooperative System of Education. University of 
Cimmmcii Studies, Series 2, Vo!. 11, Part 1. 1925. 
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Details of Cooperative Programs 


Institutions in Order of 
Adoption 

Plan 

Used 

Exclu- 

sively 

1 

Length 

Years 

OF 

Cooper- 

ation 

Period 

of 

Alterna- 

tion 

Total Weeks 

OF 

Course 

Indus- 

try 

Col- 

lege 

Cincinnati (1906) .... 

Yes 

5 years 

5 

4 weeks 

123 

107 

Pittsburgh (1910) .... 

Yes 

4 years 

2 

Semester 

52 

131 

Boston Y.M.C.A. (1910)*. 

Yes 

j 4 years 

3 

5 weeks 

72 

84 

Boston Y.M.C.A. (1910! * 
Georgia School of Tech- 

Yes 

! 4 years 

1 

5 weeks 

20 

124 

nology(1912) 

No 

5 years 

5 

4 weeks 

124 

111 

Akron (1914) 

Yes 

5 years 

5 

3 weeks 

123 

106 

Detroit University (1915) 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Yes 

5 years 

5 

2 weeks 

124 

107 

Technology (1916) ... 

No 

5 years 

3 

Semester 

79 

136 

Marquette (1919) .... 

Yes 

5 years 

3 

4 weeks 

72 

133 

Newark (1919) 

Yes 

4 years; 

2 

2 or 4 
weeks 

69 

116 

Evansville (1920) .... 
New York University 

Yes 

5 years 

4, 5 

3 weeks 

110 

119 

(1921) 

No 

5 years 

3 

Semester 

65 

144 

Detroit Y.M.C.A (1920) f. 

Yes 

5 years 

5 

2 weeks 

139 

90 

North Carolina (1922) . . 

Yes 

4 years 

1 

8 weeks 

' 26 

137 

Drexel (1925) 

Yes 

5 years 

4 

3 months 

84 

132 

Louisville (1925) .... 

Yes 

4 years 

2 

3 months 

52 

132 

Southern Methodist (1925) 

Yes 

5 years 

5 

4 weeks 

i 124 

111 


* Northeastern University. t Detroit Institute of Technol<^. 


will be noted from the above table that the total period of college 
instruction is not largely reduced except in the case of two Y.M.C.A. 
institutions. At Cincinnati and other institutions modeled closely 
upon it the hours of attendance during the college periods are raised 
to almost thirty-five per week in order that the total instruction nor- 
mally included in a four-year resident curriculum may be encompassed. 
The cooperative course of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
includes one year of graduate work and leads to the master’s degree. 
In order that the master’s requirements may be met in full a certain 
amount of instruction is given by members of the Institute faculty at 
the industrial plants during each of the industrial periods. The 
Institute cooperates with a limited group of concerns under a definite 
agreement whereby the student spends his industrial periods in a pre- 
scribed sequential program. All other cobperative institutions place 
their students with a large and varied group of industries without a 
planned sequential program. A special officer known as a coordinator 
makes the industrial assignments, keeps a cumulative record of the 
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student’s experience and progress, maintains contact with the studer 
and employer, and endeavors to tie together the industrial and scholas 
tic phases as intimately and in as orderly a sequence as is possible i. 
a catch-as-catch-can plan. The excellence of this coordination is widel; 
variable. At its lowest extreme it amounts to little more than inter 
mittent education. 

Numerous advantages are claimed for the cobperative plan. Th( 
foremost is the value of concurrent practical experience in reenforcing 
theoretical instruction, in giving a knowledge of men and organization 
and in affording a realistic trial of the student’s aptitude, interest, anc 
stamina. It would appear that economic attractions have been a con- 
siderable factor in the adoption of the plan by a number of institutions 
with small resources. A two-shift plan permits a larger number oi 
students to be served with a given physical plant ; tuitions may be 
collected for five years instead of four ; meager laboratory facilities 
may be concealed behind the announcement The industries of . . . 
are our laboratories” ; teachers may be kept occupied eleven months 
in the year ; and students are enabled to earn their tuition fees and 
part of their living expenses. Many of these considerations are legiti- 
mate steps toward cost-balancing in education, provided the amount 
and Quality of instruction are not sacrificed or the staff overworked. 
The plan is generally regarded with favor by industrialists, as a means 
of simplifying their problems of recruitment, training, and adjustment. 
There are indications that it tends to extend the influence of technical 
education and control to small industries not otherwise reached. 
Present evidence indicates that graduates trained under the cooper- 
ative plan do not surpass others of equal ability and maturity in either 
responsibility or earning power attained after an equalizing period of 
experience. Experience has not yet made clear what the peculiar 
merits and functions of the plan are; the indications are that they 
consist in preparing men for the operating direction of industrial 
enterprises. The cooperative plan is clearly beyond the experimental 
stage and is widely accepted as a valuable element in the general 
scheme of technological education, — a worthy alternative to the tra- 
ditional plan of resident curricula followed by introductory experience. 

Resumi of current trends and problems. It is a cardinal doctrine in 
enginemng aJucation that principles are best learned in conjunction 
with their applications. In form the curriculum is a progression from 
gaieral principles to specific problems; in practice the procedure 
within this deductive framework is largely inductive and concrete. 
The pn^nt tendency is to parallel theoretical study with technological 
instruction, to illustrate mathematics, physics, and chemistry liberally 
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with situations and problems from engineering sources, and to test 
continually the students' ability to apply as well as to learn. To these 
ends it is considered highly desirable, if not essential, that engineering 
students be taught the fundamental sciences in distinct groups, and 
not associated with students to whom these subjects have little or no 
professional importance. 

The regime of work in engineering colleges is traditionally exacting. 
The pressure of a crowded curriculum tends to create a task system of 
teaching, marked by day-to-day work assignments, numerous con- 
crete exercises, problems, projects, tests, and reports to be worked out 
from preassembled materials, to be checked up by continuous inspec- 
tion, and to be accounted for in piecemeal grades. Highly objectified 
requirements appeal to the habit of mind of the engineering student, 
who often prefers a schedule of tasks to a vague quota of requirements. 
This regime of work has admitted disciplinary values, but tends to 
favor sheer industriousness unduly. Unless the teaching is notably 
skillful, there may be failure to evoke the student’s originality and 
resourcefulness and to develop his capacity for self-directed work. 
Experiments with honors courses and other autonomous methods are 
in progress in a number of institutions. These efforts aim at a plan 
better adapted to students of superior gifts and original powers, and 
aim more largely at changes of regime than of scope and content of 
instruction. 

The quality of the teaching in engineering colleges is generally 
soimd, seldom notably poor, but only occasionally distinguished. 
There is much teaching that is excellent in detail but limited in per- 
spective, reflecting a bias toward subjects as ends in themselves rather 
than as elements in a larger whole. A larger measure of coordination 
is being gained in some cases through centralized authority. Codpera- 
tive summer schools for the improvement of teaching processes and of 
coordination between subjects have been introduced with success.®^ 
The fact that few teachers in engineering colleges have had formal 
training in the art of teaching adds to the importance of such supple- 
mentary means. These schools are giving an impetus to a closer study 
of the learning process as applied to semi-adult students motivated by 
professional aims as well as by specific interest. By directing attention 
to historical backgrounds, creative personalities, and social changes 
associated with the development of engineering knowledge, they are 

The Summer School for Engineering Teachers, Sessions of 1927. Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. ImesiigaXion of Engineering Education 
Bulletin, 14, March, 1928; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S,, 
18:362^54, 522-620, January-February. 1928. 
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adding an element of cultural and social orientation to subjects 
traditionally regarded as technical 

A silent contest is being waged between forces which make for spe- 
cialization and those which oppose it. Few openly advocate specializa- 
tion for undergraduates, but there is a natural tendency for enterprise 
and personal ambition to seek expression through new^ and specific 
subjects and programs. More than eighty more specialized variants 
of the group of basic curricula may readily be identified. There is a 
considerable tendency to introduce curricula on functional lines in- 
tended as preparation for executive, managerial, and commerical ac- 
tivities in distinction from the technical activities of engineering. 
These functional programs are essentially hybrid in character, with a 
base of general science, language, economics, and elementary technol- 
ogy in common with the first two years of the normal engineering pro- 
gram, and with the last two years divided almost equally between 
semitechnical courses in engineering and business administration. 
These programs often find favor with students of good general ability 
who find their interest in the analytical problems of engineering to be 
secondary, and who desire to enter the engineering industries in a 
business capacity. 

Experience indicates that administrative responsibility is a common 
heritage in all branches of engineering, and not an exclusive function 
for a particular college curriculum. The general sentiment of engi- 
neers, practitioners,^® and teachers is in favor of curricula which follow 
the major lines of organization in the profession, which avoid close 
specialization on technical, functional, or administrative lines during 
the undergraduate period, and which postpone specialized and business 
training to a post-graduate period or to a period of part-time education 
in the early years of engineering experience. A minor proportion of 
engineering students have specific aims and are willing to sacrifice 
some of the more general subjects in order to pursue them. Such 
students are possibly best served through specialized programs. As 
long as these are offered by relatively few institutions or are associated 
with research centers of more than local reputation no serious violence 
is done to the ideal of broad education for the many. 

« Opinions of Professional Engineers concerning Educational Policies and Prac- 
ti«xs. Smiety for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineer- 
ing Edmaimn Bulletin, 13, December, 1927 ; also in the Journal of Engineering 
Eimdlion, N.S., 18 : 224, December, 1927. 

^ A Summary of Opinions concerning Engineering Curricula. Society for the 
pTomoiim of Engimering Education. Investigation of Engineering Edmation Bui- 
Min, 9, Novmib«r. 1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, N.S., 
17; 357, December, im 
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The chief point of differentiation of engineering within the broad 
realm of applied science is its concern with questions of economy. 
Scientific technology supplies the means, and economic situations the 
ends, of engineering. The curriculum and teaching processes commonly 
stress the former and touch lightly on the latter considerations. The 
one is often stated to be within the realm of rational science, and the 
other within the realm of practical judgment. With the development 
of methods of systematic economic analysis in engineering, emphasis 
is turning more strongly to these phases of teaching, principally in 
the engineering subjects proper. Case materials, to supplement the 
present technological matter on the economic side, are in active 
demand. 

It is a striking anomaly that institutions giving a technological 
training of more intensive and specific nature than that of an engineer- 
ing college have not gained a stable place in the United States. Schools 
of this type have in general been drawn into the college field, resulting 
in a one-sided educational development. Recent surveys have indi- 
cated that fully half of the occupational demand for recruits of tech- 
nical training could be met to better advantage through training of a 
more intensive type. Probably half or more of the students who now 
resort to the engineering colleges could be served better in a briefer 
and more direct type of training. The present facilities are better 
adapted to the needs of the staff, or expert, side of industry than to 
the line, or operating, side. It would seem to be good public policy 
to check for a time the multiplication of colleges with courses for de- 
grees and to divert all expansion into the unoccupied field of a more 
intensive training. 

Post-Graduate Study and Research 

Scope and purposes. Undergraduate engineering curricula are well 
adapted to cover fundamental ground and to serve group needs with 
little attention to specialization. More advanced types of training, in 
order to meet individual needs, must be largely individualized and 
autonomous in form. Advanced training in engineering may be classi- 
fied with fair accuracy into a science-research type and a professional- 
specialization type. The first is essentially a university function 
pertaining to the graduate school ; the second is a university function 
only in part and largely requires a setting of active engineering 
effort. 

The type of post-graduate study which consists principally of ad- 
vanced and individualized study and research in engineering sciences 
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may be carried on in any academic setting, given men, libraries, 
laboratories, and means. It offers no peculiar problems of adminis- 
tration and may be directed either by a graduate college or’ by an 
engineering college or department, as may be expedient. It leads 
properly to a degree of academic character, — that of master or doctor. 
Its aims are the development of the capacity and resourcefulness which 
equip the individual to contribute to the advancement of engineering 
knowledge and art. It is, or should be, an intellectual process of high 
order, calling for notable powers of extemporization and invention, 
and not merely an extension of the range of undergraduate studies. 
Graduate work of this kind has been extensively developed by only 
a small group of engineering colleges. Less than a dozen institutions 
are now equipped and.staffed with notable facilities, both in engineer- 
ing and in collateral sciences, for a wide range of work of this nature. 
Possibly an equal number of other institutions afford such facilities in 
one or more limited fields. Graduate schools of this character are 
natural centers of recruitment for engineering research and develop- 
ment functions in industry and for teachers of the fundamental engi- 
neering sciences. The demand from these sources is rising, and the 
financial inducements of industrial research have tended to approxi- 
mate those of the more important forms of executive and commercial 
responsibility. 

There has been no corresponding advance in the financial rewards 
of a teaching career, and the supply of candidates for teaching ap- 
pointments has been too small to allow the colleges to insist upon 
advanced scholarly qualifications. The colleges have been more in- 
clined to give weight to active professional experience, with the result 
that the doctorate is comparatively rare among the teachers of dis- 
tinctly engineering branches.^ There is now a growing tendency to 
insist upon an earned second degree and a higher appreciation of the 
doctorate. In the majority of the engineering colleges research has 
been regarded as an optional and incidental form of activity until 
quite recently, and much of the work now in progress under that name 
is a comparatively routine form of investigation. These conditions 
have tended to hold down the development of graduate work in engi- 
nM"ing branches. The most active branches are those fairly recently 
^d directly derived from the physical sciences, — electrical and chem- 
ical engineering, — while mechanical engineering retains much of its 
traditional empiricism and is much more backward. 

* A Study of Engmemng T^ching Pers<mnei. Sacktyfor the Promotion of Engk 
mmng Eimed^, ImE^igciion of Engineering Education Bulletin, 4, October, 
19^ ; also in Jourmd of Engkmrmg Education, N.S„ 16 : 299, December, 1925. 
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An increasing number of students of superior ability now seek an 
additional year of training after the undergraduate course, in which 
their technical studies may be extended, more emphasis may be given 
to full-scale projects, and more initiative may be thrown on the student 
than the undergraduate program and regime will allow. This type of 
advanced work aims more largely at technical specialization than at 
preparation for original work. It is a fairly appropriate field of effort 
for any institution with teachers of high professional standing and 
attainments, but there is a natural tendency to institutional special- 
ization at this stage as students are attracted to men and institutions 
of notable repute. There is a natural limit to the extent of this work 
on college premises, since the mastery of the more advanced forms of 
engineering practice requires an actual professional or industrial en- 
vironment and actual participation of responsible quality. Engineer- 
ing, it will be remembered, is an art with fairly definite technique but 
with infinite variety in its handling of actual situations. Like any 
other art its underlying principles and technique may be learned 
through formal instruction, but facility in the practice of the art 
comes only through actual performance under the direction and 
criticism of a master. 

Extent of post-graduate workP A survey of graduate work in engi- 
neering, made in 1924, show^ed that 81 out of a total of 151 institutions, 
or 53 per cent, offer post-graduate courses at least on paper. A total 
of 1002 graduate students in engineering were enrolled, seven eighths 
of the total being in ten institutions and one fifth in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Two hundred and thirty-two graduate stu- 
dents were enrolled in electrical engineering, 156 in chemical engineer- 
ing, 98 in civil engineering, 92 in mechanical engineering, and 70 in 
mining and metallurgical engineering. A total of 572 graduate degrees 
were conferred in the academic year 1924-1925 for work done in course, 
not counting professional degrees awarded out of residence on the 
basis of experience and a thesis. Eight doctorates were conferred, 
482 second degrees in the form of Master of Science or Master of 
Engineering, and 82 earned second degrees in the form of Civil Engi- 
neer, Electrical Engineer, and the like. The ratio of graduate degrees 
to undergraduate degrees was approximately 1 to 16. In 1924-1925 a 
total of 227 fellowships were offered and 2C^ were held, 64 of these 
being full-time appointments. 

^ 39 A Study of the Supplementary Activities of Engineering Colleges. Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education, 
Bulletin, 6, November, 1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Education, 
N.S., 17:279-299, November, 1926. 
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The present ratio of advanced to first degrees is clearly below the 
optimum. A much larger number of doctorates would be warranted 
by the recruitment of teachers and research workers. In a survey of 
143 institutions it was found that less than 5 per cent of the teachers 
of engineering subjects now hold the doctor’s degree. While the doc- 
torate will probably never become the criterion of academic standing 
in engineering circles that it is in other branches of higher education, 
the present proportions should obviously be largely increased. Esti- 
mates of a reasonable ratio of second degrees in course to first degrees 
vary considerably, but the best-qualified opinion lies in the range 
between 1 to 10 and 1 to 4. 

Curricula, There is no typical curriculum of post-graduate studies 
in engineering. Programs are generally elective, with moderate re- 
strictions in the groupings of major and minor subjects. A few 
institutions award a second degree for a program made up essen- 
tially of additional undergraduate studies, but this practice is being 
strongly discouraged. A reading knowledge of French and German 
is usually prescribed as a qualification for the doctorate but is not 
commonly required for the second degree except in the field of chemi- 
cal engineering. A comprehensive examination is required for the 
doctorate but not often for a second degree. Graduate work of the 
science-research type includes advanced work in mathematics and 
physical science as a matter of necessity. Instruction follows the usual 
forms of lecture, seminar, and project work. Research is a secondary 
feature of work for the master’s degree and a major feature of work 
for the doctorate. 

Advanced training out of college. It has long been common for indus- 
trial concerns to conduct ''cadet” courses, consisting of a systematic 
program of experience with occasional lectures or conferences, in order 
to give newly recruited graduates some familiarity with their organiza- 
tion and special practices. The development of advanced educational 
work in industry, comparable in grade and purpose to graduate study, 
is a much more recent and restricted movement. The most conspicu- 
ous examples have been set in the electrical industries, where problems 
of design and construction touch the advancing front of scientific re- 
search on one side and the developing art of repetitive production on 
the other. These industrial courses usually borrow the academic 
method of lecture and seminar teaching and combine it with a sequence 
of work projects and individual teaching. 

Coordination of advanced work in colleges and industries, A movement 
is now developing to bring these industrial courses into closer touch 
with the university graduate schools. The cooperative courses of the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology in both chemical and electrical 
engineering are organized in conjunction with a chosen group of con- 
cerns and include a year of graduate study and research. This in- 
stitution also provides graduate instruction for selected engineers of 
the design staff of the Lynn works of the General .Electric Company. 
The University of Pittsburgh has recently inaugurated a system of 
graduate instruction jointly with the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company,^ with much of the teaching done by specialists 
in the industry. The Carnegie Institute of Technology, in association 
with the United States Bureau of Mines, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Mines, and the bituminous-coal industry of the Pittsburgh 
area, conducts a definite post-scholastic program of three years, leading 
to the degree of Engineer of Mines. The Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn provides for selected graduates a one-year program of super- 
vised experience and part-time instruction, leading to a professional 
degree. A noteworthy contribution to the development of graduate 
training in conjunction with experience has been made by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, which has instituted graduate seminars and research 
projects for practicing engineers in the metallurgical and electrical 
industries of Milwaukee, who are enrolled as candidates for the 
master's degree. 

The developments outlined in the paragraph above point the way 
to a type of educational process that is of profound significance to 
engineering. The possibilities of expanding the undergraduate pro- 
gram are nonexistent ; it needs pruning and simplifying. A longer 
undergraduate program than the present four years is open to weighty 
practical objections. Specialized training for the majority of engineer- 
ing students cannot begin with profit until the man has become ori- 
ented to the early stages of his career, and it cannot be given to good 
advantage apart from actual experience. Resident graduate work 
immediately following the undergraduate program can meet the needs 
of a minority only. The possibilities of an orderly post-scholastic 
training, on the other hand, are fairly unlimited, provided there can 
be a linking up of educational effort in industry with extension activi- 
ties of colleges in strategic centers. The development of such an 
educational process may well engage the efforts of the profes- 
sional engineering societies. The award by colleges of professional" 

^0 C. S. Coler. Graduate Study in the Engineering Schools. Journal of Engineer- 
ing Educationy N.S., 18:144, October, 1927. 

A Study of Engineering Teaching Personnel. Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education. Investigation of Engineering Education BuUeiiny 4, October, 
1926; also in the Journal of Engineering Educationy N.S., 16:299-323, December, 
1925. 
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degrees may be associated with supplementary educational attainment 
through these means; the terms of award may well be determined 
jointly by the colleges and the professional societies, and these two 
agencies may well unite in evaluating the evidences of attainment. 

Organized research in engineering colleges. The following summary 
indicates the extent of organized research activities in the engineering 
colleges in the academic year of 1924-1925 : ^ 


Institutions in active research without special funds 9 

Institutions having annual research funds 

Appropriated by the state or province 18 

Appropriated by the college 35 

Obtained from other sources 28 

Total appropriations 

From stat^ and provinces $256,025 

From college funds 467,686 

From outside sources 661,553 

For United States and Canada 1,401,264 

Institutions having research staffs 

Full time (38 institutions) 273 men 

Part time with compensation (42 institutions) 349 men 

Part time without compensation (37 institutions) 305 men 

Total number of publications issued to June 1, 1925 1,658 

Total number of projects in progress, June 1, 1925 568 


Imposing as these totals are, it may be noted that the total expendi- 
ture is but 5 per cent of the sum spent for undergraduate instruction, 
and is less than 1 per cent of the total expenditure on industrial research 
in the United States. Furthermore, there are at least four industrial 
concerns in the engineering field, strictly defined, which spend indi- 
vidually for these purposes more than the total of all engineering col- 
leges. The American position is in striking contrast to that of Europe, 
where, notwithstanding great advances in research under industrial 
auspices, the universities and higher technical schools are still regarded 
as the chief centers for the advancement of the art. The American 
problem, at the bottom, is one of personnel. We have not yet seriously 
undertaken to make a career of teaching and investigation perma- 
nently attractive to the most fertile and creative minds of the engi- 
nemng profession. 

® Edward Bennett. Seminars for Practising Enginea:s. Journal of the American 
InstiiuiE qf Bkctricai Engineers, 45:996-998, October, 1926. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FINE ARTS: MUSIC, ART, AND 
ARCHITECTURE 

By Harold L. Butler, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, 

Syracuse University 

Introduction 

The advantages to be gained from a study of the fine arts are unequaled. 
Preeminent among them is the association with the most complete and finest 
expression of man’s life and history. The vistas of the past become the b3r\^^ays 
of the present, and the centuries live again in our midst. No longer is our sight 
limited to our immediate surroundings ; no longer are our associates and friends 
only those of the day and place. The beauty of the ages is spread before us ; 
the companionship of the true princes of the earth is ours.^ 

It is evident that these lines refer to the study of the appreciation 
of the arts of the past rather than to the present-day study and 
training which produces our painters and architects, and, in music, 
our composers and performers. Until recently such study and training 
was deemed unfit to be ranked with university training in general. 
The result was that artists of all ranks received their training at the 
hands of private teachers, in conservatories, in ateliers, and in the 
special schools, which, in this country at least, were strictly commercial 
organizations. A narrow and one-sided education was the inevitable 
result. Creative artists and performers alike were regarded as ignorant 
and uneducated except in their art. This was true of many. But who 
was at fault — the artist who was denied the privilege of broad training 
at a university or the university which denied him the training he 
needed, and in many cases wanted ? 

The educational value of such training was for a long time denied. 
Technique in painting, design, and composition and in the perform- 
ance of music were regarded as ''skills*' demanding little or no mental 
capacity. Particularly was musical performance regarded as a form 
of manual training or of sleight-of-hand. It was not realized that 

1 American Institute of Architects. Significance of the Fine Arts. Marshall 
Jones Company, 1926. 
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technique in any art is only a means to an end ; that without technique 
there is no art as we know it today, and that to acquire an adequate 
technique means great concentration, long and careful application, 
and a discipline of the mental and physical powers of the student. 
In music, fine technical performance is absolutely necessary, ^ for music 
cannot exist, without it. Music does not exist except as it is actually 
performed. The performer must perforce stand between the composer 
and the hearer. Therefore the careful training of the performer is an 
important duty which should be shared by the universities. 

Art— -its creation or its performance — not only depends upon fine 
technical training, but, when properly taught, it trains its devotees 
in discipline, concentration, originality, discrimination, individuality, 
taste, sincerity, quality rather than quantity, and in a lasting devotion 
to an impelling ideal. Surely all these have their educational values. 

It is true that examinations must differ from the examinations in 
academic subjects, but it is also true that these examinations can be 
made a more exacting test of knowledge and ability than examinations 
in almost any other subject. Cramming” is absolutely impossible, 
a '*pony” is useless, and cheating is out of the question. The student 
knows or he doesn’t know, he can do or he can’t do, and he can neither 
give nor receive help. The student of the fine arts soon realizes this, 
and learns to do for himself, knowing that anything else is impossible. 

Art education in the universities is not wholly given over to those 
desirous of becoming professional artists. In fact, such training should 
be available only to a small group of talented students who have had 
the advantage of special preparation. The much larger group of stu- 
dents from the other schools of the university, who are being trained 
to become leaders in our everyday life, need to have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the arts, for they will constantly be coming in 
contact with them in business, in the home, in church, in practically 
all civic enterprises, and in all social intercourse. 

One of the most prominent qualities in the personality of an individual is 
his standard of taste. He reveals this in everyday life, first, by his clothes and 
his perwnal api^arance, and then by his attitude toward and his appreciation 
and understanding of all manifold products of art that surround him on every 
hand. If he has no proper sense of beauty, color, proportion, or the suitability 
or fitn^ of things, he is adjudged to be coarse, crude, uncultured, or unrefined, 
and he cannot pcmibly expr^ his reactions to these things without revealing 
his standard of bad taste.’* 

* Gec^ge C. Nimmons. Need of Art Training in College and its Application in 
After Life. United States Bureau of Education, Higher Education Circular, 27, 
Octoba:, 1923. 
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The idea that the fine arts are an unimportant adjunct to the 
life of persons of leisure ” or for women alone is a most pernicious 
one. The fine arts at their best are ageless and universal. To under- 
stand and appreciate them should be a part of everyone’s education. 
Scientists, inventors, statesmen, business men, and even college presi- 
dents and clergymen have openly deplored the fact that with their 
college training they were given no idea of the power and universality 
of the fine arts. No doubt the universities, rather than they them- 
selves, were at fault. 

Caroline Hazard, former president of Wellesley College, in her book 
'*From College Gates,” fittingly sums up the case for education in 
the fine arts : 

A person may see a beautiful object, and, in endeavoring to reproduce it 
in drawing on paper, fail absolutely for want of proper training. Another may 
be greatly impressed with the power of some harmony, and be entirely unable 
to reproduce any portion of the effect 'when sitting at a piano. Training, then, 
not only in the perception but in the reproduction of beauty, is a most essential 
thing. This would seem to lead the way to several distinct forms of training 
which are most desirable to pursue. The arts, of course, must have their full 
share, — music and painting and the art of speech, — and all these arts, when 
once they possess the mind with anything like a true inspiration, will find their 
o’wn expression through the personality of the individual, who thus becomes 

in his own way a creative artist The student who has even begun on such 

a course of training, who can see beauty in everything in the created world 
and in the realm of thought, has certainly begun to be beautiful in himself. 
For beauty most truly passes into the person who studies the beautiful. No 
one can give out what he does not have to give. He must first absorb beauty 
at the great natural reservoirs and fountains of the beautiful before he himself 
can become truly beautiful in life and character, and so able to transmit 

beauty to all around him The study of any art leads into the dim recesses 

of time and opens the vistas of the future from an historical point of view. 
Much profitable work may be spent on the history of the art of music ; and 
some general knowledge of this subject is indispensable to the musical student. 
But more important as a principle is the study of musical form. Until one has 
an appreciation of the musical sentence, its development, its branching out 
into related themes, its recurrence and final return in a glorified form, which 
marks the best classical work, there can be no intellectual grasp of structures. 
This conception, once obtained, unlocks storehouses of beauty. . . . There is 
nothing which is more conducive to humility of naind than the study of art 
in any form. 

In closing this introduction it should be noted that the fine arts can 
be enjoyed without study of any kind. One can derive pleasure from 
looking at pictures or at a beautiful building, or in listening to music. 
But one cannot appreciate and understand them without study and 
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thought. Every art has its emotional and its mental side. The emo- 
tional side can be enjoyed by anyone who is emotionally sensitive to 
beauty in sound, color, or proportion. But the mental side reveals its 
secrets only to those who are willing to give thought and study to it. 
The greater the amount of study the finer and more satisfying the 
appreciation and understanding become. 


Standardization of Curricula in the Fine Arts 

As artists are highly individualistic, it has been very difficult for 
them to agree upon a standardized course of study or upon a stand- 
ardized subject matter in any of the special subjects taught. In this 
regard, no doubt, architecture fares best. The American Institute of 
Architects, through one of its committees, has arranged a standard 
course of study for colleges and universities. In music, the National 
Association of Schools of Music, organized in 1922, has recently issued 
a standardized course of music study for colleges and universities, 
together with entrance requirements for such courses. In art, very 
little along this line has been done. The Carnegie Foundation, inter- 
ested in the training of teachers of art history and appreciation, has 
made a cursory study of the situation upon which it is basing the aid 
it is offering to various institutions. 

Owing to the state of flux in which education in the fine arts finds 
itself, very little literature on the subject is procurable. The number 
of books on the subject is not more than a dozen. The magazine 
articles consist of statements of personal opinion rather than studies 
based on some form of systemized survey. 

In this chapter we shall attempt a short survey of such studies as 
have been made, and a statement of the most recent practices in 
fine-arts education. 


Objectives 

The objectives of university training in the fine arts are three in 

number : 

1. In music, the professional training of composers, performers, and teach- 
ers ; in art, of painters, sculptors, designers, illustrators, and teachers of art ; 
and in architecture, of architects and teachers of architecture. 

2. The training of the music or art amateur, who desires to bring his talent 
to fruition in a nonprofessionai way, by means of a combination of technical 
and cultural study. 
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3. The training of the music or art lover, that he may make one of the large 
number of those who not only enjoy music, art, or architecture, but under- 
stand and appreciate it by reason of a study of its periods, structure, and 
salient features. 

Of the three phases of training, the first should reach and affect the 
smallest number ; but the training should be intensive and complete, 
or the student faces failure upon his emergence from the university 
into professional life. 

The second objective should reach an increasing number of students, 
the most of whom (generally students from some other college of the 
university) are studying music or art as a minor subject. 

The third objective should reach the largest number of students, 
because no technical training is necessary and a relatively short period 
of time is sufficient for the gaining of an appreciation of the fine arts.^ 


Standard Entrance Requirements 

For objective L It will readily be seen that no one set of entrance 
requirements will prepare students for all three objectives, and that 
the entrance requirements must depend upon the professional course 
to be followed. As is the custom with all universities, fifteen units 
should be the standard for entrance. For objective 1 there should be 
a minimum of twelve academic units, as follows : 


English 4 ^ 

One foreign language 2 

Algebra 1 

History 1 

Science 1 

Electives 3 


12 

The piano, cello, or violin student should pass an examination in 
three years' study of his instrument, and should show a thorough 
knowledge of the rudiments of music. 

The organ student should pass the same entrance examinations in 
music as the piano student. 

The composition student should pass examinations in two years of 
piano and two years of harmony. 

2 It should be noted that appreciation of art and that of architecture are cus- 
tomarily combined in a single study. 

* New York State allows but three units for four years of high-school English. 
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The voice student should pass examinations in the rudiments of music, 
one year of piano, and one year of voice. 

The piano, violin, organ, or composition student passing the exam- 
inations noted above should be allowed three units toward entrance. 
The additional unit needed should be in some regular academic high- 
school subject. 

The art student should pass an examination in one year of free-hand 
drawing or one year of mechanical drawing. The additional two units 
required may be in art or in academic subjects. 

The architecture student should pass examinations in one year of free- 
hand drawing or mechanical drawing, one year of plane geometry, and 
one half-year of solid geometry. The additional half-unit required for 
entrance may be in an academic subject (preferably in mathematics) 
or in drawing (preferably free-hand). 

The strict enforcement of the foregoing entrance requirements will 
result in the rejection of applicants from large high schools graduating 
students from art and music courses which allow the offering of four 
units in art or four units in music. Many of these schools are giving 
their music students thorough courses in harmony, sight reading, ear- 
training, and history of music, and their art students advanced work 
in crafts, design, modeling, and, in some cases, painting. Students 
thus prepared should be accepted without question ; and the amount 
of academic and cultural subjects in the university course should be 
increased to make up for the deficiency in such subjects in the high- 
school training. Any other procedure would result in refusing entrance 
to the talented and well-prepared students for whom every university 
fine-arts department is looking. 

For objective 2. As most of the students of this designation will be 
students in other schools of the university, desiring to study art or 
music as a minor to be offered toward a degree other than bachelor 
of music or bachelor of fine arts, the entrance requirements should be 
thirteen or fourteen academic units and one or two units in music or 
art. Students desiring to minor in music should also offer two years 
of piano, two years of violin, or, in the case of voice students, one year 
of piano and one year of voice. All music students should have a good 
knowledge of the rudiments of music. Students desiring to minor in 
applied art should offer one or two units in free-hand drawing or one 
unit in free-hand drawing and one year in mechanical drawing. 

For objectm 3. As no technical knowledge of either music or art is 
n«^s^ory for the study of music appreciation and history, or art ap- 
preciation and history, the regular entrance requirements of the college 
entoal diould apply. 
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Curricula in Music 

1. Curricula leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 

The one hundred and twenty hours required for the degree of 
bachelor of music are generally apportioned as follows : 

For students of instrumental music : Hours 

Major in instrumental music 40 to 50 

Theory of music (harmony, counterpoint, form and analysis, canon 

and fugue, etc.) 15 to 20 

Sight reading and ear-training 6 to 10 

Ensemble 2 to 4 

Appreciation and history of music 4 to 8 

Academic subjects (liberal arts) 18 to 30 

For voice students : 

Major in vocal music 32 to 36 

Foreign languages 12 to 24 

Theory of music (harmony, counterpoint, form and analysis, canon 

and fugue, etc.) 15 to 20 

Sight reading and ear-training 6 to 10 

Appreciation and history of music 4 to 8 

Academic subjects (other than foreign languages) 8 to 12 

Vocal ensemble 2 to 4 

Suggested curriculum in instrumental music : 

Piano, violin, organ, or cello ® 45 

Harmony 10 

Counterpoint 4 

Form and analysis 2 

Canon and fugue 2 

Composition 2 

Sight singing 4 

Ear-training 4 

English 6 

History . 6 

Foreign languages 6 

English and American literature 6 

Ensemble 3 

Appreciation and history of music 6 

Elective 10 

Appreciation of fine arts (other than music) 4 

For the piano student the ten hours of electives might well be taken 
in organ. The violin or cello student should take his electives in 
quartet or orchestral playing. The organ student might well take his 

dectives in piano. 

5 Credit in applied music is estimated on the amount of required practice. Six 
hours of practice wedkly giv^ two semester hours of credit. Fifteen hours of prac- 
tice each week gives five semester hours of credit. 
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Practical example of a curriculum in vocal music 

Voice 

Harmony 

Counterpoint 

Form and analysis 

Canon and fugue 

Sight reading 

Ear-training 

Piano 

Vocal ensemble 

English 

Foreign language 

History 

Appreciation and history of music 

Electives 

Appreciation of fine arts (other than music) 

The voice student might well take his electives in English and 
American literature and in public speaking. 

Candidates for graduation who offer a major in instrumental or vo- 
cal music should be required to give a public recital of at least forty- 
minutes length during the second semester of the senior year. 


Practical example of a curriculum in public-school music : Hours 

Public-school music (grades) 6 

Public-school music (high school) 4 

Practice teaching 4 

English 6 

English and American literature 6 

History 6 

Public speaking 4 

Psychology 3 

Educational psychology 3 

History of education 3 

Principles of education 3 

Harmony 10 

Counterpoint 4 

Form and analysis 2 

Conducting 2 

Instrumentation 2 

Piano (or some other instrument) . 12 

Voice 12 

Sight reading . 4 

Ear-training 4 

Appreciation and history of music 6 

Vocal ensemble 4 

Electives 10 


The elective might wdl be taken in the elementary study of orches- 
tral instruments, acoustics, or additional subjects in pure education. 


Hours 

32 

10 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

4 

6 

18 

6 

6 

10 

4 

120 
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To enter into training for music composition the student should 
have a thorough knowledge of harmony and should show by examples 
that he has some originality in the composition of the song and small 
forms. He should also have had at least two years of piano training. 

The student should be required to take the courses in advanced 
theory (counterpoint, form and analysis, canon and fugue, etc.) with 
the regular junior and senior classes, and should be given individual 
instruction in applying these subjects to his original work. 

Example of a curriculum in music composition : Hours 

Counterpoint, elementary and advanced . 

Canon and fugue 

Form and analysis 

Free imitation and invention forms . . . 

Sonata and higher rondo forms 

Instrumentation and score-reading . . . 

Larger forms 

Ear-training 

Foreign languages 

English 

English and American literature 

History ^ 

Appreciation and history of music .... 

Instrumental ensemble 

Vocal ensemble 

Appreciation of fine arts (other than music) 

Piano 

Electives 

Candidates for graduation should present for public performance 
compositions in the smaller and larger forms, including an overture, 
symphony, sonata, concerto, or cantata. 

2. Curricula for a Minor in Music 

(Colleges are now permitting their students to offer from eight to 
forty hours in music toward the bachelor-of-arts or bachelor-of-science 
degree. Of those allowing from eight to sixteen hours nearly all require 
that the entire number of hours be offered in theory of music and 
appreciation and in history of music. Those allowing from sixteen 
to forty hours must perforce admit applied music to the list of music 
studies. Colleges admitting applied music to the list of subjects which 
may be offered toward their bachelors’ degrees generally require of 
instrumental students approximately two years of instrumental study 
as preparation, and of voice students one year of voice and one year 
of piano as preparation. 


6 

2 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

8 

4 

4 

2 

8 

10 
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Suggested sixteen-hour curriculum in music : 

Applied music (voice, piano, etc.) 

Harmony or \ . 

Appreciation and history of music J 

Suggested twenty-four-hour curriculum in music : 

Applied music (voice, piano, etc.) 

Harmony ot _ \ 

Appreciation and history of music / 

Suggested thirty-hour curriculum in music : 

Applied music 

Harmony or 1 . . . , 

Appreciation and history of music J * * * 
Sight singing and ear-training 


Suggested thirty-six-hour curriculum in music : 
Applied music (voice, piano, etc.) . . . . 

Harmony 

Appreciation and history of music . . . . 
Sight reading and ear-training 

Suggested forty-hour curriculum in music : 

Applied music (voice, piano, etc.) ® . . . . 

Harmony 

Appreciation and history of music . . . . 

Sight reading and ear-training 

Instrumental or vocal ensemble 


Hours 
. . 8 
. . 8 


8 to 16 

. . . 8 


16 
. 8 

. 6 


16 
. 8 
. 8 

. 4 


16 to 20 
... 8 
... 8 
... 6 
... 4 


Curricula in Art 

1. CuTTicula leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts’^ 

With the exception of a few miscellaneous books and articles on 
the place of art study in a liberal-arts college, there is no literature on 
art curricula as they are offered in the art schools and in the art 
departments of a few colleges and universities. Each university is a 
law unto itself. In only a few cases have the universities attempted 
to offer thorough training and well-correlated courses in applied art, 
comparable to what is offered by the professional art schools. So it 
is with hesitation that the writer takes up the subject of art curricula 
for the profe^ional training of painters, designers, interior decorators, 
ilustrators, sculptors, and teachers of public-school art. 

® Crttiits in applied music are granted on the required amount of practice. Six 
tKMTs of practice weekly is usually estimated as worth two semester hours of credit, 
whettiar the number of lessons be one or two a week. 

^ In universities the d^ee is specialized, — bachelor of painting, bachelor 

of draign, etc. 
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The one hundred and twenty hours required for a degree in art are 
customarily apportioned as follows : „ 


Major in applied art 30 to 45 

Related applied-art subjects 30 to 40 

Art appreciation and history 10 to 16 

Liberal-arts subjects . 24 to 36 


Suggested curriculum in painting : 


Major 


'' Portrait 
< Life . . 
^ Still life 


Related applied-art 
subjects 


( Anatomy . . 
I Composition 
-j Sketch . . . 
I Perspective . 
[Cast . . . . 


Art appreciation and history 
Liberal-arts subjects . . . 
Electives 


20 

15 

5 

10 

10 

4 
1 

5 
10 
30 
10 

120 


Semester credit hours in applied art are usually estimated on the 
basis of one hour of credit for three hours of studio work each week 
for one semester. Courses which demand some outside work are given 
one hour of credit for two hours of studio work each week for one 
semester. Anatomy and composition, with their multiplicity of origi- 
nal plates, to be drawn out of class, are ordinarily given two hours of 
credit for one hour each week in class. The academic rule of three 
hours of work each week for one semester, whether in or out of class, 
will hold good for all art work. 


Suggested curriculum in design : 


r Design ..... 
Major ^ Anatomy of design 
l^Cast 


Related applied-art 
subjects 


'Composition 

Mechanical drawing 

Sketch 

Lettering 

< StUl life 

Crafts (metal, leather, clay, etc.) 

Ornament 

Nature drawing 

^Textiles 


Art appreciation and history 
Liberal-arts subjects . . . . 
Electives 


Hours 

24 

12 

5 

8 

2 

4 
3 
2 
9 
2 
2 
2 

10 

30 

5 

120 


Very few universities offer adequate courses in sculpture, owing to 
the relatively small demand and to the difficulty of finding successful 
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instructors in this branch of study. The courses commonly demanded 
are as follows : 


Suggested curriculum in sculpture : Hours 

r Life modeling 15 to 20 

IVIajor < Architectural sculpture 10 to 12 

I Antique modeling 6 to 8 

r Cast 6 

I Composition 6 

Related applied-art i Sketch 4 

subjects j Anatomy 10 

j Architectural ornament 4 

Perspective 2 

Art appreciation and history 8 

History of architecture 6 

Liberal-arts subjects 30 

Electives to complete 120 hours 

120 

Suggested curriculum in interior decoration : Hours 

r Interior decoration 32 

Major -I Elements of architecture 4 

[Architectural drawing 6 

' Descriptive geometry 3 

Cast 4 

Mechanical drawing 3 

Composition 4 

Related applied-art i Perspective 2 

subjects Design 5 

Furniture sketch 3 

Ornament 3 

^ Water color 4 

Art appreciation and history 10 

Liberal-arts subjects 30 

Electives 7 

120 


Suggested curriculum in illustration : 

r Illustration 

:::::::: 

IStiUEfe 

' Composition . 
Lettering . . . 
Commercial art 
Ornament . . 
Related applied-art < Anatomy . . . 
subjects Sketch .... 

Perspective . . 
Design . , . . 
, Poster . , 

Art appreciation and history .... 

Liberal-arts subjects . 

Electives 


Hours 

10 

8 

12 

4 
12 

2 

2 

2 

10 

5 
1 
2 
4 

10 

30 

6 

120 
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It will be noted that major subjects in one curriculum may be minor 
subjects in another curriculum. A too great specialization along one 
line should be avoided. The courses outlined above will insure suffi- 
cient training in the major subject and at the same time afford a 
broad background of technical work as well as a good knowledge 
of art history. 

The liberal-arts subjects will afford the student a fairly good knowl- 
edge of English, literature, history, and one foreign language. As a 
great number of standard books on art are wTitten in French, this 
language should be required as a part of the liberal-arts w’ork, unless 
the student has had three years of French in high school. 


Suggested curriculum in public-school art : Hours 

" Public-school -art methods (grades) 6 

Public-school-art methods (high school) 4 

Major ^ Basketry, pencil, blackboard, etc 4 

Design 8 

, Practice teaching 4 

( Cast 6 

: Still life 4 

I Portrait 6 

Related applied-art J Life 6 

subjects ^ Pen and ink 2 

Crafts (metal, leather, paper, book, etc.) 6 

Lettering 2 

i. Composition 6 

Art appreciation and history 10 

Liberal-arts subjects 30 

Pure education 12 

Public speaking 4 

120 


Those preparing to become teachers of appreciation and history of 
art in colleges and normal schools should be well grounded in applied 
art. Technical training, even without an original creative capacity, 
is an essential part of art understanding and certainly of art criticism. 


Suggested curriculum in the history of art : Hours 

Major in art appreciation and history 20 to 30 

Archseology 6 

Liberal-arts subjects 30 to 40 

Psychology and education * ^ 9 

Applied art (cast, sketch, composition, anatomy, perspective, design, 

life, etc.) 35 to 50 

Electives to complete 120 hours 


Because the student should have a good knowledge of history and 
literature before taking up the serious study of art appreciation and 
history, the work in applied art might well be done in the freshman 
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and sophomore years, and the work in art appreciation and history in 
the junior and senior years. The basic English and history courses 
should be taken during the first two years, leaving the psychology, 
education, and foreign languages to the second two years. 


2. Curricula for Students from Other Colleges 

For objectm 2. In a number of universities sixteen hours in art may 
be offered toward the bachelor's degree in arts and science. The usual 
division of these credits is as follows : 

Hours 

Applied art ^ 

Art history and appreciation 8 

Should the number of permitted hours be increased to twenty-four, 
the division might well be as follows : 


Hours 

Applied art 12 to 16 

Art history and appreciation 8 to 12 


Very few universities permit more than twenty-four hours in art to 
be offered toward the traditional bachelor's degree. Where it is done 
the credits in art history and appreciation should not go above sixteen. 
The rest of the total amount permitted should be in applied art. The 
courses in appreciation and history should be given during the second 
two years of the course. 

For objective 3. No courses in applied art are necessary, although a 
thorough course in elementary cast and design would go far in helping 
the student to understand the problems of line, mass, space, and 
proportion. The courses in appreciation and history should be given 
in the junior and senior years. 

Curricula in Architecture 
Curricula leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Architecture 

Through the influence of the American Institute of Architects cur- 
ricula in architecture are fairly well standardized. Architecture is 
more often taught in the college of engineering than in the college of 
fine arts, but as the writer's subject is fine arts, he will limit his dis- 
cussion to architecture in the college of fine arts. As a rule one hun- 
dred and sixty hours are demanded for graduation. If the student 
comes with no work in advanced mathematics, in free-hand drawing, 
cr in mechanical drawing, it is practically impossible for him to com- 
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plete the work m four years. In this event a five-y^ course is gen- 
erally offered, in which from one hundred and eighty to one hundred 
and ninety hours are required for graduation. The extension to five 
years reduces the work in courses from an average of twenty hours 
each semester, demanded in the four-year course, to an average of 
eighteen hours in the five-year course. The student of average ability 
should take the five-year course, leaving the four-year course to the 
mature student of more than average ability. 

The one hundred and sixty hours demanded for the degree of bache- 
lor of architecture may be apportioned as follows : 

Hours 


Elements of architecture 


Major *1 Architectural d^ign 40 to 50 

[ Constructive problems 10 to 12 


' Buttress and arch 

Masonry, carpentry 

IVIechanics of materials 

Trussed roofs 

Reenforced concrete 

Foundations 

Heating, lighting, ventilation, sanitation 

Analytic geometry 

Calculus . 

Related architectural ^ Mechanics 

subjects I Mineralogy 

Specifications, contracts, superintendence 

Shades and shadows 

Free-hand drawing (various mediums) 

Composition 

Stereotomy 

Perspective 

Office administration 

Summer work (at least two summers in the office of a 
registered architect) 


2 

8 

3 
2 
2 
2 

4 
6 
3 
3 

3 
2 
2 

14 

4 
2 
2 
2 
la 
4 


History of architecture 

Fine arts (other than architecture) 

Ornament 

English 

French 


In case the student has had at least three years of French in high 
school, another academic elective (preferably in mathematics) might 
well be substituted. 

The subjects in the five-year course are practically the same as m 
the four-year course. The average semester schedule is eighteen hours 
instead of the twenty in the four-year course. More time is given to 
free-hand drawing or to mathematics, according to the entrance credits 
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offered. The work in elements, orders, and architectural design, of 
the first two years of the four-year course, is spread over the first 
three years of the five-year course, A few academic courses, such as 
physics, geology, and history, may be offered to make up the required 
number of hours. 

Objective 2. Rarely does a student from another school in the uni- 
versity wish to carry architecture as a minor subject. Architecture is 
so highly specialized that the student takes either the entire course 
or none at all. The amateur architect is a rarity. 

Objective 3. As a rule appreciation of architecture is included in 
any general course in the appreciation and history of the fine arts. 
A few universities offer special courses in history of architecture and 
elements of architecture to students of other colleges. From four to 
six hours in history of architecture and four hours in elements of 
architecture will cover these subjects adequately. 

Competitions 

Practically all first-class departments of architecture in this country 
are correspondents of the Department of Architecture of the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, 126 East 75th Street, New York City. 

Advance problems in architecture are periodically sent to the Beaux 
Arts in competition with problems from other schools or for grading. 
Prizes and aw^ards are given. In some classes of competition the grad- 
ing of the school from which the problems are sent depends upon the 
grading of the Beaux Arts. This practice insures a uniformity of work 
and of judging work not obtained in any other form of art study. 
The result is that Class A departments of architecture are attracting 
practically all students of talent and ability, and are graduating each 
year architects exceptionally well trained and ready to do their part 
in making architecture one of the respected professions. The average 
grade of training in schools of architecture is, for these reasons, above 
that generally to be obtained in schools of music or of art. 

Examinations 

As is the case with academic subjects, written examinations in music, 
art, and architecture may be graded by the individual teachers. In 
applied music, art, and architecture the examinations should be given 
and the grading done by the entire faculty of the department. 

For example, the piano student should be examined and graded by 
the entire piano faculty ; the portrait student should be examined by 
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the entire painting faculty. In case the number of students is very 
large, the examining and grading can be done by committees of not 
less than five members chosen from the faculty. This method of con- 
ducting examinations tends to secure a uniformity in grading and does 
away with all suspicion of personal prejudice on the part of the indi- 
vidual teachers. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE SCHOOL OF LAW 

By Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Law School, Harvard University 

English and ColOxNIAl Background of American 
Legal Education 

In any consideration of legal education in the United States we must 
begin by noting that in Great Britain and in continental Europe the 
legal profession is officially organized and officially specialized by 
differentiating the function of advocacy, or representation of clients 
before tribunals, from the function of agency, or representing clients 
out of court, preparing their cases, looking generally after their legal 
affairs, investigating titles for them, and preparing their legal docu- 
ments. Indeed, in continental Europe the specialization goes much 
further. There the judicial career is especially chosen from the outset, 
so that there is distinct training for the agent, for the advocate, for 
the judge, and even for the teacher of law. Great Britain does not go 
as far. The judges are taken from the higher, or advocate’s, branch 
of the profession. But the profession is divided. In England the 
advocates, called barristers, are organized in immemorial societies, 
the Inns of Court, which control the training, admission, and discipline 
of the bar, subject to a certain supervision by the courts. The agents, 
called solicitors (formerly called attorneys in the courts of law, solici- 
tors in the court of chancery, and proctors in the ecclesiastical courts, 
or courts of probate and divorce, and the court of admiralty), are 
organized through incorporated societies, of which the chief, the In- 
corporated Law Society, has control of examinations, of issuance and 
renewal of certificates, and the initiative in discipline. In Scotland the 
upper branch (advocates) is organized in a society called the Faculty 
of Advocates, which controls training for and admission to the bar. 
The lower branch (writers to the Signet, solicitors) are organized in 
two corporations, — the Society of Writers to the Signet and the 
S(x:iety of Solicitors, — which in the same way control training and 
admission and are responsible for discipline. In Ireland the profession 
is organized substantially as in England. 
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Not only is the bar in Great Britain centralized at the capital in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, but the whole administra- 
tion of justice is so centralized. 

In continental Europe the advocates are set off from the agents in 
the same way, and the branches of the profession are organized in 
self-disciplining societies. But there the primary agencies of legal edu- 
cation are the faculties of law in the universities. 

Thus it is possible to speak of a bar, a legal profession, a system of 
legal education, for these countries. There are definitely organized 
professional societies ; there is one, definitely organized, or even cen- 
tralized, system of education for those who proceed to the several 
branches of the profession through admission to these societies. We 
cannot speak of a bar or a profession or a system of legal education in 
the United States in any such sense. With us the profession is undif- 
ferentiated, unorganized, and decentralized. There is no general plan 
of professional education. With respect to admission to practice, each 
jurisdiction is a law unto itself. In recent years there has been some 
degree of centralization in the different states by committing the 
examination of applicants to some central commission or board under 
the control of the highest court of the state ; but this is not universal, 
and there are all degrees, from a close central organization of those 
examinations to an almost complete localization of admission to prac- 
tice before each particular tribunal. 

These things are due in part to our legal history and in part to social 
and economic conditions in the formative era of our institutions. In 
England the bar had grown up in the centralized courts at Westminster. 
In this country a system of admitting lawyers to practice grew up 
before local tribunals, long manned not by professionally trained 
lawyers but by clergymen or soldiers or farmers. Moreover, for a 
long time review of local decisions was had before legislatures or before 
the chief executive. The first American law book was a book on prac- 
tice before magistrates. It should be remembered that the English 
law which we brought to this country was chiefly a land law and a 
law of procedure. The chief need, when our courts and our legal pro- 
fession were formative, was to have practitioners competent to carry 
on a litigation in court under the complicated, formal, overrefined 
procedure which obtained down to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The leaders of the profession were trial lawyers and could best 
learn what was needed for successful advocacy before juries and lay 
magistrates by actual practice. Thus an apprentice system was en- 
tirely adequate to the training of lawyers for that era. 

Several factors operated to perpetuate the system of training for 
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and admissson to practice law which grew out of colonial conditions. 
In a country of magnificent distances and an age of slow modes of 
travel, the exigencies of pioneer communities called for local courts of 
general jurisdiction at every man’s back door. The apprentice training 
and lack of libraries in most of these local jurisdictions led to a devel- 
opment of local law and local procedure which fitted well with pioneer 
ideas of local autonomy and decentralization. In particular they led to 
an overdevelopment of local procedure. Hypertrophy of procedure 
became characteristic of American law. This overdevelopment of pro- 
cedure was aggravated by the circumstance that the American pioneer 
community was apt to be a cave of Adullam. Every one that was in 
distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves there ^ ; and they were not minded 
that their creditors should pursue them. Their chief protection against 
the pursuing creditor was an involved, dilatory procedure, permitting 
many opportunities for decision of causes on points of practice rather 
than on the merits. Thus our frontier communities carried further the 
overdevelopment of procedure which they had inherited, and the 
lawyer who had a rule-of-thumb knowledge of local practice seemed 
to be the best trained for the purposes of the time and place. Later 
the development of railroads and public-service companies, with con- 
tinual litigation over accidents and claims incident to their enterprises, 
led to the organization of legal departments and to the rise of the 
professional defendant’s lawyer and his correlative, the professional 
plaintiff’s lawyer. As the leadership of the profession passed from 
the trial lawyer to the railroad lawyer the tendency to put the main 
stress upon technicalities of legal procedure was accentuated. Such 
technicalities were the best weapon in the armory of the habitual 
defendant’s lawyer, and legislation went on increasing the procedural 
pitfalls in the way of the litigant from the Civil War almost to the 
close of the nineteenth century. 


American Background 

To these factors we must add the hostility to the professional idea 
which obtained in the era of Jeffersonian democracy. The pioneer 
distrusted specialists. He was necessarily versatile and had faith that 
any man was equal to anything. Hence the practice of law was not 
merely decentralized, as indeed it had to be for American purposes ; 
it was unorganized in any real sense and was largdy deprofession^ized. 


1 See I Samuel xxii, 1-2. 
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The tendency was to look upon it as merely one of many money-making 
callings. All this led us to take the lower branch of the profession for 
our model. The American practitioner is ''Attorney and Counselor at 
Law,” first place being given to the agent function. The result is that 
we have no bar in the English sense. There is simply an aggregate of 
so many lawyers, of all degrees of education, with no organization 
beyond such voluntary associations as certain practitioners choose to 
form or to adhere to, and with no uniform standards of admission or 
training obtaining for the whole country. 

With the shifting from a pioneer, rural, agricultural society to an 
urban, industrial society, which has gone forward so rapidly in the pres- 
ent century, certain changes have been taking place, and more changes 
and more rapid changes are certain to come. The tendency to centralize 
admission to practice in each state has been spoken of. Also, in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century a tendency to voluntary organ- 
ization of the better elements of the profession in bar associations 
arose and has made much headway. Also, a certain spontaneous 
unofficial differentiation and specialization has been going on, par- 
ticularly in metropolitan centers, and it is significant that commercial 
practitioners have come to have their own national association. A 
few states have incorporated the lawyers who practice in their tribu- 
nals, and agitation for organization is in the air. Likewise the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is pushing effectively for a uniform and higher 
standard of education and for the development of the professional 
idea and the maintenance of professional standards. Out of these 
things an American system of organization and education of the pro- 
fession must grow in time. But as things are we must recognize that 
there are so many lawyers, of all sorts, rather than a bar, and that 
there are many varieties of training preliminary to entering upon the 
practice of law rather than any entity which we may call American 
legal education. 

Necessarily the objectives, the methods, and the form of legal edu- 
cation in the United States have been determined in large measure by 
the foregoing historical conditions. But two other factors have oper- 
ated to develop a characteristic American teaching of law for those 
who choose to avail themselves of it, which has gone a long way upon 
independent lines. These are (1) the influence of our universities, 
whidbi, since 1817, have developed academic law schools giving more 
and more a scientific training in law without regard to the statutory 
requirements for admission to practice, and (2) the demand for well- 
trained young men on the part of law offices in our large cities, which 
has led increasing numbers to attend the university law schools and 
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prepare for the better law offices instead of merely preparing for the 
examinations for license to practice. Moreover, except in a few rural 
communities it has ceased to be possible to carry on an apprentice 
training in law offices. The law office of today is a business organiza- 
tion in which there is little or no place for the student apprentice. 
Nowadays the very great majority of those who enter the practice pre- 
pare in some sort of law school. These schools are of three distinct 
types. 

Types of American Law Schools 

First, there are the schools which keep to the objectives of the old 
apprentice training. In our larger cities the great bulk of those who 
come to the bar come from these schools. They emphasize the local 
procedure and the peculiarities of the local law. They aim to prepare 
simply for the local bar examinations. They exact the minimum of 
preliminary preparation which the local regulations call for, and are 
not at all exacting as to entrance requirements or to the grade of work 
done in the school. The teachers are mostly practitioners who give a 
part of their time to lecturing. Coaching for the bar examinations is 
a chief item in the course. Sometimes these schools have a nominal 
connection with some local institution of learning. Frequently they 
are independently incorporated, and often they are primarily money- 
making enterprises. 

Second, there are schools which stand midway between the first 
type and the university law schools. Sometimes they are in transition 
from the one type to the other. Dependent largely or chiefly upon 
tuition, they cannot put their standards far above those set locally 
for admission to the bar examinations. Dependent chiefly upon the 
locality for their students, they cannot get far away from a purely 
local training in the mechanics of local procedure andThe peculiarities 
of the local law. Dependent chiefly upon local practitioners for their 
teachers, they cannot get wholly away from the methods and aims of 
the apprentice training. But they are conscious of better things and 
put their standards for admission definitely above those of the local 
bar examinations, lay as much emphasis as they can upon the national 
and supemationd aspects of the law, and go as far as their resources 
will permit in the direction of modem methods of scientific training. 
Usually schools in this category pass gradually into the third type. 

Third, there are the university law schools, — those which are truly 
parts of important universities. Usually these have more or less of 
independent endowment or, in case of state universities, assured public 
support. Thus they are largely independent of tuition, and have 
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broken away entirely from the aims and methods of the apprentice 
training. They seek to give a general professional training in a 
scientific spirit and by scientific methods. They expect the student 
to attend to preparation for any local bar examination in his own way 
and on his own initiative. They exact a high entrance requirement in 
the way of preliminary education and enforce it rigidly without regard 
to what the local bar examinations call for. They expect the student 
to look up local peculiarities for himself on the basis of his general 
legal knowledge, and devote their efforts to the legal system of English- 
speaking peoples as a whole and to the development of that system in 
the United States. They exact a high standard of scholarship and of 
qualification for their degrees. Their teachers give their whole energies 
to instruction and to the work of the school, and thus are able to use 
the best methods, which usually make heavy demands upon instruc- 
tors. They have adequate libraries in which students have access to 
something more than the everyday tools of the local practitioner. 

Nothing need be said as to the objectives, the entrance requirements, 
and the professional curriculum of schools of the first type. Yet, before 
we take up these points with reference to the third type, we must note 
the reciprocal effect of our legal institutions on our legal education 
(taken at its best), and of our legal education (in all its forms) upon 
our legal institutions. 

Historical Objectives of Legal Education 

In general, legal education runs along two lines : the apprentice line, 
derived from England, and the academic line, derived from the law 
schools of the Eastern Roman empire in the fifth century, and so said 
to be derived from Rome. 

English legal education began, like the English bar itself, in the 
spontaneous organization of groups of students, studying as appren- 
tices under masters. In the Middle Ages social institutions in Western 
Europe were close to a kin-organized society. Every art and craft and 
trade and profession organized, as a matter of course, as a brotherhood. 
Thus the law students had a common life, a common table, and im- 
memorial societies on the model of a group of brethren. In origin the 
students were apprentices. But the rise of university teaching of law 
in twelfth-century Italy, followed by an academic teaching of Roman 
law and the canon law throughout Western Christendom, was not 
without effect on the teaching of law in these societies. On the whole, 
however, they preserved the professional element, with little devel- 
opment of an academic dement; and when, from the seventeenth 
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century onward, the breakdown of the relationally organized society of 
the Middle Ages, and the rise of an individualist, competitive-economic 
society caused the old legal education to decay, apprentice training of 
barristers, in the chambers of special pleaders, conveyancers, and 
practicing barristers, came to be the real education of the bar. The 
solicitors had always been apprentice-trained. Thus, when legal edu- 
cation began in this country, it took the form of apprentice training 
as a matter of course. 

Until the setting up of Judge Reeves’s law school at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, in 1782 or 1784 (the exact date is not clear), American 
law students learned by serving an apprenticeship in the office of a 
practitioner. Before the Revolution a few had gone over to the Inns 
of Court. Also, for more than a century after Judge Reeves’s school 
(the first American law school), students went on preparing in this 
way, and still do so to some extent. Judge Reeves’s school was in 
origin a law office, but it was one in which the teaching function 
predominated. The teachers were practicing lawyers; but they organ- 
ized the teaching part of their work, laid out a regular course divided 
into topics, and dictated lectures on each topic, so that, in the days of 
few libraries and almost no law textbooks, each student could carry 
away a series of lectures on the main heads of the law, amounting to 
a workable set of texts. This is the prototype of the apprentice- 
method schools of the last century and is the beginning of one side 
of all American legal education. 

On another side American legal education derives from the estab- 
lishment of the Vinerian professorship of the Laws of England at 
Oxford in 1758, and the publication (1765) of Blackstone’s '"Commen- 
taries,” the lectures of the first Vinerian professor. Professorships and 
lectureships on the model of Blackstone’s chair at Oxford were set up 
in many American institutions of learning. Noteworthy are one 
established by the state of Virginia at the College of William and 
Mary (held by George Wythe from 1779 to 1780), one at the College 
of Philadelphia (now the University of Pennsylvania) (held by James 
Wilson in 1790), one at Columbia College in 1793 (held by James Kent), 
and the Royal! professorship at Harvard, established in 1815. The 
latter still exists, having been joined to the law school established at 
Harvard two years later. In 1817 Harvard conceived the idea of unit- 
ing a xhooi of Judge Reeveses type, conducted by a practicing lawyer 
under the auspices of a university, with the professorship on the 
niGKid of Blackstone's chair, and thus gave us the beginnings of the 
American university law school. But it was not until Story became 
Dane professor at Harvard, in 1829, that the fusion of these two lines 
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of iegal education produced something distinct, namely, the academic- 
professional school as we know it today. 

On its professional side this type of school goes back to English 
professional training in the Inns of Court. On its academic side it 
goes back, through Biackstone, to the university training of lawyers 
which has prevailed on the Continent since the twelfth century. 
English law w^as a law^ of the courts. Hence a professional education 
was the natural response. Continental law came to be a law of the 
universities. Thus an academic education came to prevail. American 
law in the nineteenth century was, in form and in authoritative origin, 
the’ work of courts ; but in reality it was the work of courts and legis- 
lators guided by jurists and text-writers, the chief of whom were 
teachers or lecturers in law schools. Accordingly there was a strong 
academic element, and the natural result was an education in which 
the training is professional and yet is carried on in the academic spirit 
by university teachers. Thus it will be seen that if the history of our 
law during our formative era gave us the deprofessionalized, unor- 
ganized body of practitioners, as it exists today, and if the apprentice 
training, appropriate to such a body of practitioners in a pioneer 
society, had much to do with the overdevelopment of procedure which 
is so irritating a feature of our administration of justice in the industrial 
society of today, yet the reflex action, as one might say, of our legal 
institutions upon legal education led to the American university law 
school, an institution of its own kind, out of which, we may well hope, 
will come the means for delivering American justice from its difficulties. 

General Objectives of American Legal Education 

Apprentice training has for its objective a learning of the rule-of- 
thumb methods of the lawyer’s office, of the art of drawing the neces- 
sary papers in a litigation, of the art of investigating titles, and such 
knowledge of the general institutions, principles, and conceptions of the 
law as will enable the student to learn thoroughly those local statute 
which have to do with everyday law business, and to learn the rules 
established by the decisions of the local courts. Differentiation of local 
law came gradually from the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
time of the Civil War, and, as has been said, was accentuated by the 
prevailing apprentice training of lawyers. It is true that such a train- 
ing a® was given in Judge Reeves’s school was for many purposes 
available in any part of the land, but the whole tendency of the 
apprentice education was in the other direction. 

When Joseph Story took charge of the Harvard Law School in 
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1829, he announced a purpose of legal education which has conie to 
govern in our university law schools. He conceived a national 
rather than a local school, — treating questions of law as wholes, not 
in local fragments, taking them up as parts of a system of Anglo- 
American law, looking at the experience of administration of justice 
among English-speaking peoples as a unit, and so measuring local 
peculiarities by the principles and conceptions of a general law. He 
went farther and compared these principles and conceptions with those 
of the Roman law and of the modern law of continental Europe. This 
way of looking at law grew immediately out of the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. But transition from rationalism to the historic^ 
standpoint of the nineteenth century was already in progress and is 
marked in Story’s teaching. Indeed, in his '^Commentaries on the 
Constitution” the transition is complete from a contract basis of 
rights and contract basis of government, on the basis of pure reason, 
to a historical basis, confirmed by a constitution which declares natu- 
ral rights with a historical content. When law was looked at in this 
way, academic teaching became inevitable. 

In Story’s school the objective was stated thus : ”The design of the 
Law School is to afford a complete course of legal education, except in 
matters of mere local law and practice, for gentlemen intended for the 
bar in any of the United States.” Langdell, in 1871, broadened the 
statement to read: ”Such training in the fundamental principles of 
English and American law as will constitute the best preparation for 
the practice of the profession in any place where that system of law 
prevails.” In other words, the objective is preparation for practice 
wherever the common-law system obtains, this preparation taking 
the form of study of the common legal materials of English-speaking 
peoples in order to understand the institutions, the modes of thought, 
the received ideals, the authoritative technique, and the fundamental 
conceptions of Anglo-American law. 

Judges, lawmakers, law writers, jurists, and teachers, in the Anglo- 
American polity, come from the bar. Hence it was assumed that 
training for the bar was a training for the things to which the bar led. 
This was largely true in the simpler social and economic order of the 
last century, but today much more specialization is called for. We 
must now add two further avowed objectives, to be seen as distinct, 
although inseparably connected with the first ; namely, the training 
of legal scholars from whom jurists, law writers, and teachers of law 
may be recruited, and the scientific investigation of problems of legal 
adjustment of human relations and how to meet them effectively. 
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Objectives in Detail 

We must look more in detail at the first of these objectives. 

Apprentice training of lawyers and the education derived therefrom 
assume (1) an art of conducting legal proceedings, drawing legal 
papers, and giving legal advice which is to be learned by imitating a 
master, and (2) a mass of arbitrary rules, rules which are authorita- 
tively prescribed, even if they have an ultimate basis in reason, which 
are to be learned by reading the books. But this conception of law as an 
aggregate of rules is erroneous and misleading. Law is much more than 
a mass of simple, definite precepts attaching definite detailed conse- 
quences to definite detailed states of fact. If we consider only the 
precept element of law, it is much more complex. Along with rules 
there are principles; that is, authoritative starting points for legal 
reasoning where no definite detailed results are prescribed for definite 
detailed states of fact, but where, instead, there are premises from 
which to deduce such rules for cases not covered by existing rules. 
Also there are legal conceptions ; that is, defined categories in which 
to classify particular situations of fact so that, once a set of facts is 
referred thereto, a series of rules and principles become applicable. 
Likewise there is another type of precepts which enjoin conformity to 
certain legal standards, and the definition and application of these 
standards has become one of the most important and difficult tasks 
of modem law. 

This precept element varies from place to place and from time to 
time. On the whole, legal precepts are relatively short-lived. Rules 
of law seldom survive more than a generation. Old ones continually 
become obsolete or are superseded, and new ones constantly spring up 
or are enacted. No body of precepts can hope to cover the whole 
field of human relations in detail. The body of authoritative precepts 
must constantly be eked out, and when, in times of growth, this proc- 
ess necessarily goes on upon a large scale, the methods and ideals of 
the old apprentice training break down conspicuously. Indeed, this 
has been manifest in the present generation in the slowness of response 
of American law to the needs of transition to an urban, industrial 
society. 

A second element in a body of law is a traditional technique of find- 
ing, in the mass of legal precepts, both statutory and traditional, the 
grounds of decision of controversies and of solution of legal problems. 
It is a technique of developing the grounds of decision of particular 
cases out of the authoritative legal materials, of shaping precepts to 
jneet new situations, and of working out firoin the whole body of ruleSy 
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principles, conceptions, standards, and institutions the precepts ap- 
propriate to the situation here and now. This element is the art of 
the lawyer^s craft. In its simplest applications it could be learned by 
the apprentice method, but in the complex legal system of today the 
materials must be organized scientifically and criticized analytically, 
historically, philosophically, and with reference to the several social 
sciences ; and these things are beyond the reach of an apprentice 
training. 

Nor is this all. There is a third element in law, namely, a body of 
received ideals of the social order ; a body of received ideals of what 
law is and what law is for, and so of what legal precepts ought to be 
and how they ought to be applied. These ideals are the background 
of all judicial action, whether in finding the law, or in interpreting it, 
or in applying it. They give content and form to legal precepts, and 
dictate their application. English and American lawyers have been 
wont to ignore this element and to look exclusively at the element of 
legal precepts. But to understand law, to administer justice according 
to law, and to make law, we must have a firm grasp of all three 
elements. 

It follows that there are things which a university law school may 
do best, which are an essential part of the training of the lawyer in 
a country in which political institutions are legal institutions and the 
constitution itself is a legal document. But there are other things that 
go to make up the equipment of the lawyer which a university law 
school may not expect to do well, — which may be learned better in 
the law office. The law school should seek to give its students a grasp 
of the method of organizing the precept element of the law, a grasp 
of the analytical, historical, philosophical, and sociological critique of 
the authoritative legal materials, a thorough acquaintance with the 
traditional technique of the common-law lawyer and a developed 
power of applying it, and an imderstanding of the received ideals of 
Anglo-American law, with a well-considered critique of them in the 
light of the social sciences. The rest of the work of preparation must 
be left to other agencies. 

Entrance Requirements to the Bar 

A survey of the requirements for admission to the practice of law 
in this country, as they obtain in forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia, shows the greatest diversity, and the diversity in fact is 
even greater than appears on paper. Tbese requirements have been 
a gradual growth. After some attempts, in colonial times, to organize 
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admission to the profession along English lines, there succeeded, in the 
era of Jeffersonian democracy, a period of indifference in which the 
matter was left to take its own course in each jurisdiction, and even 
in each locality. It was not until the present century that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association began to take steps toward a standard system for 
all our states. Moreover, the different local systems of admission to 
practice took shape in the era of apprentice training and presupposed 
a bar brought up in the office of practicing lawyers and serving a 
period of clerkship. As the shift from a profession so trained to a pro- 
fession trained in law schools has gone forward the local systems, 
devised originally with reference to reading or clerkships in law offices, 
have been modified, added to, and patched up to meet the exigencies 
of the rise of law schools ; but until quite recently the apprentice- 
trained element at the bar has so far predominated that the inclination 
has been to treat law-school training of lawyers as something 
exceptional, to which doubtful concessions were made, — as a substi- 
tute for the sort of training in which the mass of the profession 
believed. In the present generation there has been an entire change 
of attitude, but this change has gone further in some parts of the coun- 
try than in others. As a result it can hardly be said that there is a 
consistent, well-worked-out scheme anywhere. Thus, a generation 
ago it became necessary for the university law schools to begin to go 
their own way in the matter of admission to candidacy for their de- 
grees, just as they had done in the matter of what they should teach 
and how they should teach it, leaving it to bar associations to move for 
adjustment of the requirements for admission to practice to the im- 
proved conditions of legal education. 

Looking first at the requirements for admission to the bar, we can 
now say with substantial truth that, except for exemption of grad- 
uates of certain law schools in some jurisdictions, everyone who 
aspires to practice law must undergo at least some sort of examination 
conducted under public authority. Formerly four states made ad- 
mission to practice law a matter of right for every person of good 
moral character, without regard to professional training or knowledge. 
But only one state now adheres to that policy, embedded in its con- 
stitution, and even there a system of optional examinations, at the 
initiative of local bar associations and promoted by the state bar 
association, has developed, and in effect brings pressure upon all ap- 
plicants to submit thereto. For the rest, all but seven jurisdictions 
now conduct examinations under a central authority, uniform for the 
whole state. Two jurisdictions still adhere to the older system of 
independent local examinations, each going its own way and varying 
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with the views and temper of the examiners for the time being. One 
state somew'hat modifies this plan by consolidating the local examina- 
tions into three geographical subdivisions, while three more centralize 
the examinations under the direction of the highest court of the state, 
but do not provide for any continuity or uniformity by setting up a 
permanent board or commission. As a hold-over from the old system 
of apprentice training it is generally assumed that ability to pass such 
an examination sufficiently evidences all that needs to be required as 
a prerequisite of admission. 

As to the period of legal study required to precede the taking of the 
examinations, nine states (all but two of them Southern) make no 
provision; one state demands a year; one, eighteen months; six, 
two years ; fifteen and the District of Columbia, three years ; while 
fourteen make three years of study of law a minimum, exacting more 
under certain circumstances. As to what education shall precede this 
period of legal study, fifteen make no requirement. Seventeen impose 
requirements to general education, but permit it to be acquired along 
with the study of law, so that in some, at least, of these jurisdictions 
it has been possible for applicants to work eight hours a day at their 
money-making vocations, obtain *Hhe equivalent of a high-school edu- 
cation, and put in the required years of legal study concurrently in 
the minimum time. The remaining jurisdictions (seventeen) demand 
that the preliminary education be complete before the study of law is 
begun. Most of the states now call for no more than a high-school 
education. Many do not exact even that. Two now demand one 
year of college training, and five demand two years. The latter is the 
standard of the American Bar Association, adopted in 1921. 

Requirements for Admission to Law Study 

In contrast with this diversity and even laxity in the state laws or 
rules governing preparation for the practice, a clear policy has grown 
up in the university law schools and has led to standards now codified, 
as it were, in the requirements of the Association of American Law 
Schools, As they now read, the Articles of Association prescribe that 
in order to be eligible to membership a law school ''shall require of all 
candidates for any degree, at the time of the commencement of their 
law study, the completion of one half of the work acceptable for a 
bachelor's degree granted on the basis of a four-year period of study 
by the state university or the principal universities or colleges where 
the law school is located." Many university law schools now go beyond 
this. Some require three years of college study as a preliminary. Sev- 
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eral provide a combined course in arts or science and law, whereby 
the college degree and the professional degree may be taken in six 
years. A few exact graduation in arts or science, or the equivalent 
degree, as an absolute minimum. Recently the Harvard Law School 
has raised this requirement still higher, exacting graduation from an 
approved college with an approved record,” interpreted to mean that 
in the case of first-list colleges the applicant must have ranked in the 
first half of his class, and in the case of second-list colleges in the 
first fourth. 

There is no doubt that in the past many law schools have been kept 
from putting their entrance requirements w^here they should have been 
by the backwardness of the official requirements for admission to the 
bar. The majority of law schools have been unendowed or inadequately 
endowed and have had to depend chiefly upon tuition. Some have been 
regarded by the university authorities as means of making money for 
general university purposes. Thus too often they have been in no 
position to exact much more than was demanded by the statutes or 
rules governing access to the bar examinations. The moment they 
raised their requirements, money-making law schools sprang up, with 
no expensive libraries to maintain, and with the minimum entrance 
requirements loosely enforced. More than once it has happened that 
such institutions have drawn off students to such a degree as to impair 
the efficiency of good schools striving to exact and to maintain high 
standards and to provide requisite facilities. Happily, experience has 
shown that, on the whole, and in the end, the great majority of the 
better students will go to the better school in spite of or even because 
of its higher requirements. The university schools which have con- 
sistently gone forward without waiting for advance in the bar require- 
ments have been rewarded by the steadily-growing attendance of 
well-prepared students, and have seen the profession begin to move 
toward their standards. 

There are many reasons for the backwardness of the official require- 
ments as to preliminary education. For one thing, the pioneer faith 
in versatility dies hard. It has long been an article of faith that any 
honest citizen was equal to any task, legal, political, or administrative, 
as indeed he had to be in the pioneer community. A people brought 
up in this faith is not easily persuaded that the new social and economic 
order makes demands in the way of special training for the professions 
which would have been unreasonable a generation ago. Such con- 
siderations have been reenforced by the democratic idea. It has been 
thought that any distinction between the trained and the untrained, 
between the competent and the incompetent, was invidious and in 
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some way a class distinction. Thus the hostility to lawyers for eco- 
nomic reasons in the years following the Revolution, and the resulting 
throwing of the practice open to everyone, has received a false inter- 
pretation in terms of democracy. Moreover, we must not forget that 
the practice of law is a highroad to political preferment, and that the 
public is not unreasonably cautious about limiting political opportu- 
nity by limiting admission to the main avenue thereto. It cannot be 
denied, however, that less justifiable agencies play no small part in 
maintaining the state of affairs which has come down from pioneer, 
rural, agricultural America. The pressure from money-making schools 
and even from publishers who are selling large numbers of cheaply 
made books to hordes of ill-prepared students is no mean factor in 
the situation in too many jurisdictions. 

Undoubtedly requirements might be pushed too high, though there 
seems little likelihood that this will happen. Coming to the profession 
too late in years involves a loss to the community as well as to the 
individual ; yet the age at which students now come to the bar from 
the leading university law schools (twenty-five) is exactly the age at 
which they are able to enter the profession at their best. Professional 
training of the kind demanded by the law today is wasted upon 
immature students, and the law school has enough to do in its imme- 
diate tasks without having to add tasks of teaching its students how 
to study in the academic spirit and how to work with first-hand ma- 
terials, and without having to give them the historical, social, and 
economic background upon which effective legal education must more 
and more be projected. The bar gives us our judges, our legislators, 
the interpreters of our constitution, our advisers upon the multitude 
of political and social and economic questions which in our polity are 
made questions of law. It is futile to expect judge and lawmaker and 
lawyer to do well this vital part of their work in American society of 
today unless they have studied law with the apparatus which only 
the colleges can give them, and have been guided by teachers ade- 
quately trained, working with adequate facilities, and teaching the 
science of law in its setting among the social sciences. Such teaching 
is indispensable, but it would be lost upon those who are not pre- 
pared for it. 

Background of The Professional Curriculum 

In the university law schools, the curriculum has gone through three 
stagi^. At first the schools prescribed a list of books to be read by the 
studaat, supplementing these readings by general lectures whidi, in 
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the beginning, seem to have been taken down verbatim by the student 
and used afterward as a textbook when he went into practice. This 
was useful before there were many textbooks and before the days of 
modern facilities for finding with assurance the decisions and authori- 
ties on any given point. It was a development of the apprentice 
method. In a second stage the schools taught from textbooks, for 
the most part from the practitioners' textbooks, which began to appear 
in large numbers in the first half of the nineteenth century. Most of 
these textbooks grew out of the lecture-teaching in the apprentice 
type of school and the fusion therewith of academic lectures on law 
upon the model of Blackstone's lectures at Oxford. Chief among them 
were Judge Story's books, the outcome of his tenure of the Dane 
professorship at Harvard. They had a decisive influence in the mak- 
ing of American law and were used by student and practicing lawyer 
alike. Later in this stage, as the books for practitioners tended to 
become mere indexes to the authorities, textbooks designed specially 
for students began to be published, and the instruction of this stage de- 
parted still further from the apprentice type. But apprentice training 
and the fusion of that training with the system of academic lectures 
on law left one mark upon legal education. The academic lectures 
had taken the form of a general survey of the legal system, as, for 
example, Blackstone’s Commentaries" and Kent's ''Commentaries," 
or a philosophical, political, and historical introduction to American 
law, as, for example, in Wilson's "Law Lectures." In the apprentice 
training, so far as it was systematized, such books were read first, 
and then the several practitioners' textbooks on special topics. Out 
of this grew the curriculum beginning with a course on "elementary 
law" and followed by courses on special topics, each on the basis of 
some textbook, which obtained widely in American law schools until 
the latter part of the last century. In this stage instruction was 
carried on after the method of the American college of the time. There 
was a fixed curriculum, covering the whole field of the law, and teach- 
ing from textbooks, with a certain amount of set lecturing, went on 
as in college. Notable schools of this type were Harvard under 
Parsons, Washburn, and Parker in the 50's and 60's, and Michigan 
under Cooley and his colleagues a decade later. Textbook teaching 
reached its highest development under Dwight at Columbia in 
the 80's. 

After the Civil War came a period of legal stability which called for 
an organizing, systematizing, legal science in place of the creative, legal 
thinking which had been called for in the formative era. Analytical 
and historical jurisprudence superseded the philosophical jurispm- 
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dence which had come to us in the eighteenth century. The legal 
materials had greatly increased in bulk. There had been a steady 
growth of local law. Books written for practitioners had ceased to 
be useful instruments for teaching, and those which were beginning 
to be written for students were apt to be over-simple and dogmatic. 
The time w^as ripe for a further departure from the apprentice training, 
and the next stage was marked by Langdelhs introduction of teaching 
from the sources, commonly known as the ''case system.'^ Introduced 
at Harvard by Langdell in 1870, it was not until 1890 that it began to 
make headway elsewhere ; but in another twenty years it had made 
its way into substantially every university law school in the land. It 
was a method of critical, analytical, and historical study of the original 
and authoritative legal materials, by classroom discussion and brief 
expositions growing out of the discussion, with a view to acquisition 
of the fundamentals of the Anglo-American legal system and of the 
technique of the common-law lawyer at first hand. 

One result of this method of instruction was the better systematizing 
of the several departments of the law which is now bearing fruit in the 
restatement of the law going on under the auspices of the American 
Law Institute. It has kept to the plan of separate courses in the sev- 
eral topics which grew up in the second stage ; but the time has not 
yet come to abandon that plan in legal education. For system must be 
l5rought into the details and into the special fields of the law before it 
can be brought into the law as a whole. The same thing happened in 
the modern Roman law. The Glossators systematized the individual 
texts one by one. Next the Commentators put system into each title. 
The system of the law as a whole begins with the Humanists and 
reaches its full development at the end of the nineteenth century. In 
our law we are no more than ready to make the beginnings of system 
in the common law as a whole. It is significant that the restatement 
by the American Law Institute is going on independently, subject by 
subject. For a long time to come, law will have to be taught in that 
way because it will exist in that form. 

Methods of Instruction 

A word as to the method of study fi'om decided cases in comparison 
with the Continental method of lectures on the basis of academic 
commentaries on authoritative texts and academic doctrinal treatises. 
The modem Roman law is adapted to the latter type of teaching. It 
is a university-made law. It is formulated in codes and legislative 
texts, and in its technique doctrinal writings have authority. From 
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the beginning its technique has been one of developing and applying 
written texts, and its oracles have been teachers and academic com- 
mentators, not judges. Such a method is not consistent with the 
genius of our legal technique, which has a wholly different history 
and has been developed by wholly different agencies. The common 
law is not a product of the universities. From the beginning it has 
been a product of the courts. The great names of English law are the 
names of judges, not of teachers. Indeed, it used to be true that a 
textbook of the common law was of no persuasive authority and might 
not be cited unless wTitten by a judge. With us the law is formulated 
chiefly in the opinions of the judges. Textbooks and commentaries 
have no authority. Our technique is one of developing and applying 
reported judicial experience of the administration of justice in concrete 
cases. The teaching of law is primarily a teaching of the traditional 
technique of logical development of legal materials and of reaching 
grounds of decision of particular cases therefrom. In English-speaking 
countries the technique to be taught is a lawyer's technique of applying 
the materials to be found in the law reports, not a teacher's technique 
of applying texts. 

There has been a widespread misconception that under the so-called 
case system the student merely commits to memory the facts, the 
decision of the court, and the reasoning of the judges in each particular 
case read. Possibly, as this method has spread to all the schools, some 
may have abused it in this way ; but in proper hands it is a use of the 
decisions, which in our law are the original and authoritative materials, 
as the basis of instruction. It is a study of these materials themselves 
rather than study of what others have said about them. It is a study 
of these materials in order, from them, to bring out the rules, the prin- 
ciples, the conceptions, the standards, and the technique of applying 
them through concrete trying out with reference to concrete cases 
instead of studying them as abstractions. Information as to the cur- 
rent rules for the time and place is fleeting. There must be a certain 
amount to serve as the basis of reasoning, but the purpose is to teach 
what is called "'legal reasoning.” Lord Coke called it "the artificial 
reason and judgment of the law, and not every man’s natural reason.” 
Hence by example, by discussion, by putting hypothetical cases for 
solution, by explanations or expositions on the basis of a series of cases 
or a group of problems, carried on throughout the year for each topic, 
the teacher seeks to direct or even to lead the student to do for himself, 
in his own way and with assurance, what the common-law lawyer must 
do whenever he is called upon to solve legal problems by means of our 
legal technique applied to our legal materials. 
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Present Curricular Problems 

With the development of teaching from the cases, the preliminary 
courses in "elementary law” have tended to disappear. System is 
learned through systematic teaching of each subject. The student is 
led to correlate the subjects as he studies them. Thus a system takes 
shape in his mind as it is built up naturally out of the materials of 
study, instead of his learning a system laid down for him dogmatically 
by someone else. It should be remembered that we have no authorita- 
tive system, as is the case in Continental countries governed by codes. 
Also, the student learns the terminology of the law as he goes along by 
referring to the law dictionaries and encyclopedias. He is not told 
in advance what legal terms mean, nor does he learn their meaning in 
advance in abstract definitions. As he encounters them one by one in 
his reading he looks them up for himself and thus comes to learn them 
in their concrete applications. 

A fundamental principle of the curriculum in the university law 
school of today is to seek to do only those things which a law school 
can do best. No attempt is made to cover every topic in the law. 
The purpose is to cover thoroughly the fundamental subjects and 
certain special subjects in which a teacher can do more for the student 
than he can do by reading for himself. What he can do sufficiently by 
himself he is left to do in that way. Usually the first-year work is 
prescribed, but there is a considerable margin of election in the second 
and third years. This is necessary in a national law school, since some 
subjects are more important than others with respect to the local con- 
ditions in different parts of the country. Moreover, specialization in 
the practice is going so far that, to meet the demands from law offices 
doing different types of work, students preparing for one or another 
type require different courses after the fundamentals in the first year. 
It is no longer feasible to have a curriculum fixed in all its details, 
even for the purposes of a particular jurisdiction. 

Not the least of the problems of legal education is to provide some 
substitute for the old-time contact of the student with the leaders of 
the profession, and the handing down of the traditional ideals and 
professional ethics of the bar, which were the best features of the 
apprentice training of the beginnings of American law. At Michigan 
attmpt has been made to meet this problem by the Lawyer’s Club, 
in which law students, practitioners, judges, and jurists are to be 
brought together in one institution, with a certain measure of 
common life, making the law student conscious, in his student days, 
that he is a member of a profession. Apart from this experiment 
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the tendency is to leave this side of the lawyer’s development to 
the bar associations. 

It remains to notice certain extracurricular activities which have 
come to be an important part of American legal education. In 1886 
a group of students at Harvard founded the Harvard Law Review, a 
periodical published monthly during the school year of which a board 
of student editors have sole charge. There are no faculty editors, and 
there is no faculty supervision ; but the teachers give advice and make 
suggestions when called for. The editors are chosen exclusively on the 
basis of their scholarship. No credit is given for work done upon the 
Review ; it is done purely for its own sake. The Law Review quickly 
took high rank among legal periodicals, and today Law Reviews of the 
sort are an important feature of the work in ail university law schools. 
In 1893 a group of students at Harvard began to do legal aid work 
under the direction and at the instance of Professor Wambaugh. In 
1912 the Harvard Law School began to cooperate with the Boston Legal 
Aid Society. At Harvard this has led to a Legal Ai4 Bureau to which 
students are chosen on the basis of scholarship. The work is purely 
voluntary and is done for its own sake. In other schools, notably at 
Northwestern, this work has been developed as a ''legal clinic” and 
forms part of the regular course. A third extracurricular activity is 
moot arguments. Such arguments were a part of medieval English 
legal education and became part of the prescribed work of American 
law schools. Some schools also developed "practice courts” for prac- 
tice in procedure and in advocacy. This method was developed most 
successfully at Michigan. At Harvard the official moot courts fell out 
of use, and a system of voluntary law clubs grew up which conduct 
moot arguments as a voluntary exercise, without credit toward the 
degree. Substantially all the student body takes part in the^ clubs, 
and the arguments are organized in an elaborate inter-club competition 
extending over three years. Other schools are beginning to develop a 
similar system. The growth of these professional extracurricular activi- 
ties, wholly voluntary and involving no credit toward the student’s 
degree, but directly bearing on his education, is perhaps the healthi^t 
symptom in our law schools of today. 

Graduate Work and Research 

In the past quarter-century it has been recognized that law teachers 
should have special preparation, and graduate instruction, leading to 
a doctor’s degree, has been organized in many of the university law 
schools. This instruction is designed chiefly for the training of law 
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teachers, — both the training of graduates of law schools who intend 
to become teachers and the further training of those who already hold 
teaching positions and have permanently chosen law teaching as their 
life work. But usually it seeks to provide also for the further pursuit 
of the purely professional training afforded by the undergraduate 
curriculum and for special preparation for research. Instruction is 
carried on mostly in seminars or by independent study under the 
general direction of an instructor. 

Also, in the past decade there has been a movement to organize in 
the law schools research directed toward the improvement of our ad- 
ministration of justice. It seems unlikely that we shall have public 
ministries of justice in English-speaking countries in the near future. 
Hence it is needful to turn to organized, systematic research in our 
universities, where alone conditions of effective work and guarantees 
of public confidence seem to be assured. The alternative is research 
under the auspices of privately endowed foundations. In either case 
there is assurance of security of tenure, adequate facilities, competent 
investigators, opportunity of dealing with problems as wholes rather 
than in detached local fragments, and scientific method and spirit 
But the work of the privately endowed foundation seems less likely to 
inspire the needed public confidence. The universities, with their ample 
faculties of law, of medicine, and of arts and sciences, from which well- 
organized, effective institutes of research may be set up, afford the 
best opportunity. Today research for the improvement of the law and 
as the basis of legislation must be cooperative. The time has passed 
when any one scholar can be self-sufficient for these purposes. At 
Michigan research professorships have been endowed in connection 
with the Lawyer's Club. At Yale there is a plan of relieving profes- 
sors of their teaching work from time to time by appointments to 
research professorships. At Harvard a large endowment for research 
in law has been raised, and research institutes are being organized, 
under the direction of permanent research professors, in which cer- 
tain of the regular law teachers, relieved of part of their teaching, 
per^ns especially chosen for special types of work, members of other 
faculties, and graduate students, will cooperate. At Johns Hopkins 
there is now an Institute for the Study of Law, taking no students, 
and devoted solely to research. Properly qualified applicants are asso- 
ciated with the researches of members of the staff. But these are 
only beginnings, and it is too early to make confident or detailed 
statements. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

By Irving S. Cutter, Sc. D., M. D., Dean of the Medical School, 
Northwestern University 

Introduction 

Medical education in the United States today cannot be fully under- 
stood apart from certain phases of its development historically. Its 
present plane was reached only after long and continued effort. In 
this development a very significant determiner has been the American 
Medical Association.^ 

The convention which organized this association met in Philadelphia 
on May 5, 1847. As a basic principle of organization it adopted the 
policy of representation, making the voting members of the associa- 
tion a body of delegates from medical societies and institutions in a 
definite numerical ratio. From the beginning this organization con- 
cerned itself with the great issues of medical education. But, worthy 
as were its efforts, medical schools continued to multiply for many 
years, and low standards prevailed generally. 

A survey made in 1847 of 972 physicians practicing in seventy-five 
towns and counties in Virginia showed that 678 had either graduated 
from some type of medical school or possessed some form of license to 
practice. Of the remaining 294, one had attended two courses of lec- 
tures, 10 had attended one course, and the rest, 283, were practicing 
without having pursued any form of systematic medical study.^ This 
was representative of the country at large. 

In 1882 of the more than 100 schools 22 required attendance on 
three or more courses of lectures ; in 1886 the number had increased 
to 41 ; in 1889, to 47 ; and in 1890, to 64. The average lecture term 
in 1882 was 23.5 weeks, and by 1890 this period had increased to 26.3 
weeks. In 1882 there were eight colleges which offered but 16 weeks 
in each of two terms. 

1 Reorganized and incorporated in 1901 ; sometimes referred to hereafter in this 

chapter as A. M. A. 

^ A- M. A. Transactions, 1848, 
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The first survey of medical colleges and medical education in Amer- 
ica was published in the fourth annual report of the State Board of 
Health of Illinois.^ Prior to this the only information available was 
contained in a few tables incorporated in the reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

The seventh annual report of the Illinois board (1891) contained the 
most comprehensive survey of medical education up to that time, and 
the data therein contained constituted the basis for an evaluation of 
schools by the then existing (thirty-two) licensing boards. 

In the 1891 report special attention is called to the fact that some 
of the universities of the country are providing college courses pre- 
liminary to the study of medicine. The report recommends arts- 
college preparation, although declining to indorse the strictly classical 
course as the best type of preparation for medical study. The report 
further mentions the fact that Harvard had made special provision 
under which students intending to study medicine might take a special 
A.B. course in three years. An attempt to establish a similar course 
at the University of Michigan failed (1889-1890). 


Proposed Michigan CutTiciilim of 1890 

There were literally hundreds of plans proposed for the improve- 
ment of the medical curriculum, many proceeding from teachers in 
medical schools, some from medical societies, — local, state, and na- 
tional, — some few from boards of health or bodies dealing with medi- 
cal licensing, and some from individual physicians. Of all the plans 
suggested, the one which, in the light of present-day progress, most 
nearly approached the future needs and possibilities was that pro- 
posed by the faculty of the University of Michigan in 1890. 

A study of the Michigan proposal is of unusual interest, for it reveals 
the fact that after nearly forty years of agitation the general plan of 
the curriculum of today is essentially that proposed by Michigan in 1890. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS. SCHEDULE OF REQUIRED COURSES 
First Year 


German 4 

French 4 

General chemistxy 5 

Trigonometry 3 


16 


German 4 

French 4 

Laboratory work in general chem- 
istry 2 

English 2 

Mathematics _4 


16 


? Springfield, 1881. 
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Second Year 


German or French 2 or 3 

General biology 5 

Physics 5 

Qualitative chemistry 5 

18 

Third 

Vertebrate morphology 7 

Organic chemistry 5 

Histology and physiology .... 3 

Psychology _3 

18 


French or German . 4 

General biology 5 

Physics 5 

Logic 2 

Rhetoric _2 

18 

Year 

Vertebrate embryology 5 

Physiological chemistry 7 

Electives 2 to 6 


18 


Students who enter the Department of Medicine and Surgery will not be recom- 
mended for a bachelor’s degree until they have completed the required three years’ 
work in that department. Those who desire to obtain the bachelor’s degree in 
less than six years must remain in the Department of Literature, Science, and Arts 
and complete the required number of courses in that department. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. SCHEDULE OF REQUIRED CREDITS 


Fourth Year 


Osteology 3 

Materia medica 3 

Physiology 3 

Hygiene 3 

Toxicology 2 

Pharmacy 

15 

Fifth 

Theory and practice 2 

Surgery 3 

Diseases of children 2 

Descriptive anatomy 2 

Therapeutics 2 

Pathology 2 

Recitations on lectures _2 

15 


Descriptive anatomy 3 

Materia medica '3 

Physiology 3 

Physiological chemistry 3 

Electrotherapeutics 1 

Medical jurisprudence _2 

15 

Year 

Theory and practice 2 

Surgery 3 

Descriptive anatomy 2 

Therapeutics 2 

Pathology 2 

Gynecology 2 

Recitation on lectures 2 


15 


Sixth Year 


Theo-ry and practice 3 

Surgery 3 

Gynecology 3 

Ophthalmology 2 

Diseases of mind and nervous system 2 
Etermatology and syphilography . . _2 


15 


Theory and practice 3 

Surgery . 3 

Obstetrics 3 

Ophthalmology, laryngology, otology 2 
Dermatology and syphilography . . 2 

Diseases of mind and nervous system ^ 


15 


LohorMory and ciinicai mark throughout the year in surgery, practice, ophthal- 
mology, otology, diseases of the nervous system, gynecology, obstetrics, physical 
diagiwis, oparative surgery and obstetrics, and minor surgery and bandaging. 
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This proposed course of study matches with unusual fidelity the 
plan now followed by most Class A colleges. It will be noted that em- 
bryology, physiological chemistry, histology, and physiology, which 
now find a place in the first medical year, were included in the third 
year of the arts college of the proposed Michigan curriculum. 

Increase in Number of Schools 

In 1800 there were 4 active medical schools ; by 1860 this number 
had increased to 66. During the Civil War period 20 schools suspended 
operations or ceased to exist. The period following the Civil War, 
1866-1§00, was a period of tremendous increase in the number of 
schools granting the M. D. degree, and by 1900 there w’ere 160 such 
schools, which sent out, four years later, 5747 graduates — the largest 
number of qualified (?) practitioners of medicine ever graduated from 
the medical schools of this country. 


Medical Schools in the United States 


Year 

Number 

Year 

i Number 

1800 

4 1 

1870 

75 

1810 

6 

1880 

100 

1820 

12 

1890 

133 

1830 

21 

1900 

160 

1840 

33 

1910 

126 

1850 

52 

1920 

85 

1860 

66 

1928 

72 


In the absence of active federal control over medical education, 
and in the absence of a federal medical-practice act, each state was 
privileged to fix requirements governing education and licensing. 

Several things happened about 1890 that influenced medical educa- 
tion and inaugurated an era of marked improvement. First was the 
publication of the Seventh Annual Report of the Illinois Board of 
Health; second, the campaign of publicity inaugurated by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association through its Journal; third, the reorganiz- 
ation of the Association of American Medical Colleges. In 1903 the 
American Medical Association formed a Council on Medical Education. 

Council on Medical Education of the A,M.A. 

Since its organization the Cotmcil,^ through the publicity given its 
reports, the proceedings of its annual conferences, and its classification 

4 «The Council” will be used in referring to the work of the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the A. M. A. 
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of colleges, has had a powerful influence upon the unprecedented prog- 
ress made in American medical education. The first annual conference 
on medical education called under the auspices of the Council was held 
in 1905, At that time the minimum standard for students in schools 
in good standing was fixed at graduation from a four-year high-school 
course, followed by four years in medicine. A five-year course was 
recommended, the first year to include physics, chemistry, and biology. 


First Classification and Inspection 

Some years earlier the Journal of the American Medical Association 
had begun the publication of state-board statistics giving the results 
of the state-board examinations of the graduates of the several colleges. 
From these reports something of the efficiency of medical education 
could be determined by the showing of graduates of a given school in 
the several state board examinations. These data furnished the Council 
with a preliminary basis for the grading of medical schools : Class I, 
including those schools with less than 10 per cent of failures ; Class II, 
those with more than 10 per cent but less than 20 per cent ; Class III, 
those with more than 20 per cent. In its report to the house of dele- 
gates of the American Medical Association in 1906 attention was 
called to the fact that poorly equipped and inadequately manned 
schools, particularly in five states, were responsible for pouring into 
the ranks of the medical profession large numbers of improperly 
trained physicians. There were at that time 15 medical schools in 
lEinois, 14 in Missouri, 10 in Tennessee, 8 in Maryland, and 7 in 
Kentucky — 54 schools in five states, with probably not more than 
6 or 8 giving adequate instruction and training. 

The plan of making a personal inspection of each of the 166 medical 
schools in the United Stat^ was then adopted, and the results of the 
inspection and reclassification were presented to the third annual 
conference on medical education held in Chicago in April, 1907. The 
efficiency of the medical training offered by a given school was deter- 
mined by ten factore, ten grade points being allotted to each. 

Schools rating above 70 were called acceptable and designated as 
Cla^ A ; schools rating between 50 and 70 were called doubtful and 
rated as Class B ; schools rating below 50 were called unacceptable 
and rated as Class C. 

The publicity given this report by the Journal of the American 
Medical Associcdion proved more powerful in its effect than all the 
r^Iutions and legislation of the preceding century. Thirty-eight 
Hdiools, in addition to those that had previously adopted the require- 
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ment, promptly agreed to require one year of preparatory work in 
college — including chemistry, physics, and biology — on or before 
1910. Because of the refusal of many licensing boards to examine 
graduates of certain low-grade schools many of those institutions 
surrendered their charters and discontinued instruction. 


Second Inspection, Flexner*s Report 

The second inspection of the medical schools of the country, made 
in 1910, showed that instead of 166 schools there were 126 giving 
instruction. Coincident with the second inspection of the Council 
appeared the report on medical education of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, prepared by Abraham Flexner.^ 
Mr. Henry S. Pritchett, in his introduction to the report, strikes the 
keynote of 'this able medical-educational document; 

The significant facts revealed by this study are these : 

1. For twenty-five years past there has been an enormous overproduction 
of uneducated and ill-trained medical practitioners. This has been in absolute 
disregard of the public welfare and without any serious thought of the in- 
terests of the public. Taking the United States as a whole, physicians are 
four or five times as numerous in proportion to population as in older coun- 
tries like Germany. 

2. Overproduction of ill-trained men is due in the main to the existence 
of a very large number of commercial schools, sustained in many cases by ad- 
vertising methods through which a mass of unprepared youth is drawn out 
of industrial occupations into the study of medicine. 

•3. Until recently the conduct of a medical school was profitable business, 
for the methods of instruction were mainly didactic. As a need for labora- 
tories has become more keenly felt the expenses of an efficient medical school 
have been greatly increased. The inadequacy of many of these schools may 
be judged from the fact that nearly half of all our schools have incomes below 
$10,000, and th^ incomes determine the quality of instruction that they 
can and do offer. 

Colleges and imiversities have in large measure failed in the past twenty- 
five years to appreciate the great advance in medical education and the in- 
crea^ cost of teaching it along modem lines. Many universities desirous 
of apparent educational completen^ have annexed medical schools without 
making themselves responsible either for the standards of the professional 
schools or for their support. 

4. The existence of many of these unnecessary and inadequate medical 
schools has been defended by the argument that a poor medical school is 
justified in the interest of the poor boy. It is clear that the poor boy has no 
right to go into any profe^on for which he is not willing to obtain adequate 

5 Abraham Flexner. Medical Education in the United States and Canada 
Carnegie Foundation for the Admmemeni of Teaching, Bulletin No, 4, 1910. 
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preparation ; but the facts set forth in this report make it evident that this 
argument is insincere, and that the excuse hitherto put forward in the name 
of the poor boy is in reality an argument in behalf of the poor medical school. 

5. A hospital under complete educational control is as necessary to a medi- 
cal school as is a laboratory of chemistry or pathology. High-grade teaching 
within a hospital introduces a most wholesome and beneficial influence into 
its routine. Trustees of hospitals, public and private, should therefore go to 
the limit of their authority in opening hospital wards to teaching, provided 
only that the universities secure sufficient funds on their side to employ as 
teachers men who are devoted to clinical science. 

Dr. Flexner's report is by far the most powerful document bearing 
upon medical education, and it proved to be the most potent in the 
effect of its criticism and recommendations. Its publication came at a 
most opportune time, when medical educators and college and univer- 
sity authorities had been aroused by the Council to the existence of 
the deplorable conditions, and when the Association of American 
Medical Colleges had been stirred to a point where it was willing 
to do things, although frequently powerless because faculties repudi- 
ated the action of their delegates. The report was made only after 
personal inspection by Mr. Flexner of every school in the country, 
with such eminent fairness and with such prophetic vision that it 
appealed alike to the good sense of trustees of universities and to 
college executives. Many schools promptly surrendered their charters 
and expired; others consolidated with stronger schools in an effort 
to strengthen faculties and assets. There was a great rush for univer- 
sity affiliation, not perfunctory but real, and there was borne in on 
the consciousness of university presidents and trustees the fact that 
medical education must be done well or not at all. Constructive and 
consistent progress in American medical education dates from the 
publication of this report. 

Conditions in Recent Years 

By 1915 the number of medical schools was reduced to 95, — 66 in 
Class A, 17 in Class B, and 12 in Class C. By 1920 the number was 
still further reduced to 85,— 70 in Class A, 7 in Class B, and 8 in 
Class C. By 1927 the total number was 80 — 71 in Class A (9 teach- 
ing only the first two years of medicine), 3 in Class B, and 6 in 
Qass C. 

The i^ak as far as number of medical schools is concerned was in 
1^, with 166 schools, 28,142 students, and 5742 graduates. It was 
unavoidable that the increasing of the standards from no preparatory 
work in college to two years of preparation required by 30 colleges by 
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1912 should cause a drop in the number of students enrolled, and 
hence in the number of graduates. The low-water mark in the num- 
ber of students occurred in 1919, when in approximately 80 schools 
there were 13,052 medical students ; and the low-w’ater mark for grad- 
uates occurred in 1922, with 2529 receiving the M. D. degree. Military 
service accounted in some measure for this reduction. 

Although there has occurred the sharp reduction of 50 per cent in 
the total number of medical schools since 1904, increased facilities for 
instruction, including physical plants and additional and better-trained 
teachers, have enabled the schools to accept and enroll a number of 
students adequate to supply the country with physicians. The quality 
of the present-day output is noticeably superior. In 1928 the number 
of students had increased to 20,367 and the number of graduates 
to 4300.6 

Owing to the restricted registration in most Class A medical schools, 
the query has been raised whether there are adequate opportunities 
for the medical training of students desiring to enroll. Studies under- 
taken^ would indicate that there are sufficient places for all well- 
prepared, serious-minded students of good character. At this time 
there are a large number of duplicate applications for medical regis- 
tration. In fact, it is a common practice with many students to apply 
to six or eight or more schools. There is a tendency on the part of 
medical-school authorities to scan the applications with considerable 
thoroughness in order to admit to the ranks of medicine only those 
students who are serious-minded, of sound character, possessed of 
fundamental honesty, and of sufficient intelligence to master the medi- 
cal curriculum successfully. With evident justice the scholarship 
standard in many schools has been fixed at what is known as a 1.5 grade 
point average,® by some schools termed C plus, by others B minus, 
with the ruling that D grades in required subjects will not be accepted 
for entrance. Even with this admission standard, from 2 to 10 per 
cent of the students in the average school will be denied further regis- 
tration as it becomes apparent that they are unable to carry the work 
with credit. In a few cases the applicant for medical registration is 
rejected, because the school has received confidential information that 
he is not mentally stable or that he lacks fundamental honesty. In 
the absence of compensating circumstances, rejections because of low 
scholarship are fully justified. 

® Annual Congress on Medical Education. Proceedings^ 1928. 

7 By Dr. B. D. Myers. 

• * One hour of A = 3 ; one hour of B = 2 ; one hour of C = 1 ; one hour of D — ■ 0 ; 
the resulting sum divided by the total hours giv^ the grade point average. 
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The Curriculum 

The medical curriculum naturally divides itself into three parts : 

L Preparatory courses in college (the so-called pre-medical group). 
IL Basic science courses (pre-clinical). 

III. Clinical courses. 


I. Pre-medical Courses 

Pre-medical, or preparatory, training in college, to be completed 
before the student enters upon the medical course proper, is of com- 
paratively recent development as applied to the great bulk of medical 
students. However, there have always been students who of their own 
initiative have completed courses in colleges of liberal arts before begin- 
ning the study of medicine.® As a result of the larger conception of 
medicine which has come about since 1910 there has been fixed by the 
colleges and recommended by the Council a minimum preparatory 
course of 60 semester hours, including the following required subjects : 
physics, 8 semester hours ; biology, 8 semester hours ; English, 6 se- 
mester hours ; chemistry, 10 semester hours ; and college electives, 
28 semester hours. Although this is the minimum requirement that 
must be fulfilled by candidates for medical registration in colleges of 
Class A, many demand 65 hours, with additional required work such 
as one year of French or German, additional chemistry, and additional 
zoology. Some few require 90 semester hours, and two schools require 
a liberal-arts degree for medical entrance. 


Pre-medical Curriculum 


Required Group 

Chemistry (organic and inorganic) 

Physics 

Biology 

English 

Modem foreign language (at least one year in most schools) 


i Minimum semester 
I hours, 60 


CSiemistry (physical) 
Sociology 
Mathematics 
I^ychology 


Elective Group 

Economics 1 students pre- 

History L ^ of 

Additional English] ^0 


The preparatory, or pre-medical, courses, as we have seen, were 
earlier ina>rporated in the medical curriculum proper. Because of the 
demand fra: more time for the study of courses essentially medical in 


•See Repeat, pp. 458 and 461. 
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character, and the desirability of a broader academic foundation, pre- 
paratory liberal-arts courses, such as mathematics, chemistry (inor- 
ganic, qualitative, and quantitative analysis, and organic and physical 
chemistry), physics, biology (including comparative anatomy, para- 
sitology, and genetics), French or German, advanced courses in English, 
psychology, sociology, economics, and history, have been demanded 
before medical entrance. For example, with the rapid development 
of the subject of biochemistry and its manifold clinical applications, 
time allotted to this subject necessarily had to be increased. This 
made necessary a better foundation in pure chemistry; hence the 
demand upon the college for increased instruction in inorganic, organic, 
and physical chemistry. 

The language requirement of many schools — French or German 
— is considered by many educators as so much time wasted, inasmuch 
as a reading knowledge of either language can seldom be acquired by 
the average student with even two years of college instruction. It is 
urged that English abstracts of foreign literature in all departments of 
medicine are so readily available that the student is rarely compelled 
to seek the original article in the foreign tongue. The contrary opinion, 
however, holds that even one year of college French or German is of 
value to the student, because with a good beginning course he may 
acquire a practical reading knowledge of either language. Furthermore, 
the English abstract rarely conveys the full meaning of the foreign 
author. In fact, medicine is such a cosmopolitan science that not to 
be able to read current medical articles in at least one modem foreign 
language will handicap the real student. 

The roles of psychology, sociology, economics, etc. are being more 
strongly recognized as definitely ancillary to medicine. The student 
must gain the point of view that the patient is not an isolated individ- 
ual, and that the management of his case must be that of a member of 
society. More and more the physician is becoming a vital social factor. 

A generation ago few students entered the medical school with more 
than a brief course in secondary school physics. The applications of 
physics to medicine have become so numerous that the present eight- 
hour requirement of college physics is looked upon in many quarters 
as entirely inadequate. 

It would seem self-evident that the two pre-medical college years 
now accepted as a minimum requirement are insufficient to give the 
student adequate preparation for medicine and at the same time afford 
him enough of a liberal education to serve as a foundation on which 
to build the superstructure of medicine, A far larger proportion of 
students each year are presenting for medical entrance not the mini- 
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mum 60 to 65 semester college hours which are prescribed, but more 
nearly 90 semester hours from the group of elective subjects. Studies 
undertaken during the past few years show that between the 90- 
semester-hour student and the 120-seniester-hour student (graduate) 
there is very little if any difference in power to master the medical 
curriculum successfully. Considerable difference is shown, however, 
both in thinking power and in ability to study, between the 60-semester- 
hour student and the 90-semester-hour student, the difference being 
strongly in favor of the latter.^o Students find it difficult to meet, at 
the same time, the group requirements of the college of arts and the 
stipulated pre-medical requirements in less than three years (90 semes- 
ter hours). It is argued that a student cannot master the subject mat- 
ter or be trained in the ideals of a liberal education in 60 semester 
hours. On the other hand, many educators are agreed that the founda- 
tions of a liberal education may be laid in even less than 60 semester 
hours. Much will depend upon the type of teaching mind with which 
the student comes into contact. The stimulus and the direction given 
to study by a wise teacher are of far greater importance than the sub- 
ject matter taught. After ail, liberal-arts training is not, in and of 
itself, education. Education is something that is acquired by the in- 
dividual student through his own effort. The student may be aided 
in forming habits of study by a real teacher, but unless thinking power 
is developed the objective of education is lost. 

It is far more important, therefore, that the student should learn 
the method of study — the process of exact and logical thinking. He 
should at the outset acquire the biological point of view. It would be 
difficult indeed to outline a plan of training, in preparation for life, 
omitting the subjects of physics, chemistry, and biology. Furthermore, 
one fails to see the disadvantage to the student, even from a cultural 
point of view, of giving him at the very outset a purposeful objec- 
tive. Chemistry, physics, biology, foreign language — all gain in the 
vigor of attack. The fact that the scholastic standard for admission 
to most medical schools would permit the acceptance of few more 
than one half of the students ‘graduating from colleges of liberal arts 
argues for an early defined objective. 

11. Pre-Clinical Courses 

Probably no courses in the curriculum of liberal arts fit the student 
to do exact thinking, or aid him to acquire the method of experiment, 
quite so well as do the courses of the pre-clinical years. 

» Wyckoff. Ass&cMion of the American Medical College, Bulletin, January, 1927. 
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Pre-Climcal Curriculum 

1. Anatomy, including 
a. Histology and organology 
h. Gross anatomy 
c. Embiy’^ology 

Neuroiogj^ 

2. Physiology 

3- Bacteriology 

4. Pharmacology and materia medica 

5. Pathology 

6. Biochemistry 

The subjects of the first two years of medicine are in a definite sense 
a continuation of the pre-medical courses of the college of liberal arts. 
In biochemistry the student builds definitely^ upon the pure chemistry 
of his pre-medical course. He should have acquired the power to think 
in terms of pure chemistry, and his course in biochemistry will use 
all the training acquired in inorganic, organic, and physical chemistry. 
His course in anatomy — gross anatomy, histology^ embryology, or- 
ganology, and neurology — is a definite continuation of his pre-medical 
zoology. In physiology he will use and build upon not only his courses 
in zoology, but also his courses in chemistry, using the added training 
gained in biochemistry. 

In pathology he uses all of his preliminary biology, anatomy, chem- 
istry, and physiology, and sees for the first time changes in cell and 
tissue structure — the results of disease. The experimental method is 
used in pathology as well as in the other subjects of the pre-clinical 
curriculum, and the student clearly visualizes the antecedent causes 
of cell and tissue changes. 

Were the student to stop his training at the end of the two-year 
pre-cIinical period, he would have received a sound training in the 
principles of biology, with a far wider conception of biological laws 
than could be secured under any other sequence of study. The course 
at this point, however, is designed to give the student fairly adequate 
preparation for applying his broader knowledge of biology to medicine. 

The modem teaching of anotmny dates from Vesalius and the pub- 
lication of his beautifully illustrated "Fabrica” in 1543. Even in 
Vesalius’s time it was not an easy matter to obtain a body for dissec- 
tion, and the anatomy of Galen which had come down through the 
centuries was the anatomy of animals — the pig, the ape, etc. Even 
later than Vesalius, Sylvius in Paris was lecturing on anatomy from 
the cadavers of dogs. The Italian universities, however, for two cen- 
turies before Vesalius, had fostered human dissection, numbering 
among their famous disciples of true anatomy Leonardo da Vinci, 
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who dissected human bodies as well as those of animals. From the 
time of Vesalius onward, anatomy of the human body gradually be- 
came a growing science. Few students dissected; they witnessed the 
demonstrations of the dissected material in what might be termed an 
anatomical lecture. It remained for William Hunter and his younger 
brother, John Hunter, to establish a private school of anatomical 
teaching in London, in which private instruction was given in actual 
dissecting, and which many students from America attended during 
the last two decades of the eighteenth century. Required dissection 
on the part of students, in general was not a reality until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Many teachers, such as the Hunters and 
their successors in London, John Bell and his brother Charles in 
Edinburgh, and later Robert Knox in Edinburgh, conducted private 
classes, extramural in character. 

In the absence of proper laws the bodies of criminals were used 
for anatomical purposes, and because of the demand for dissection 
material there sprang up a group of unscrupulous persons, known 
as resurrectionists, whose trade it was to secure recently buried 
bodies from graveyards and to sell them to the medical schools. 
Nearly every school, up until 1840 or 1850, had its threats of mob 
violence because of the rumors concerning the source of material for 
its laboratories of anatomy. Within comparatively recent years the 
United Kingdom, the provinces of Canada, and most of the states 
have enacted anatomical laws under which dissection may be con- 
ducted in properly constituted anatomical laboratories associated 
with medical schools. 

Anatomy includes histology, embryology, neurology, gross anatomy, 
and organology. It is largely covered, except for gross anatomy, in 
the first two years of the medical curriculum. In the two clinical 
years the teaching of gross anatomy is continued with review courses, 
demonstrations, and correlation courses which serve to keep the sub- 
ject ever present in the student’s mind and greatly assist him in re- 
taining a visual contact with this all-important subject. Many teaching 
aids have been drawn upon, notably skiagrams, models, carefully 
prepared dissections, charts, lantern slides, stereoscopic views, and 
ams and longitudinal sections of the entire body at various points. 
The course in gross anatomy in the clinical years is carefully correlated 
with the teaching of surgery. 

^ The Great Windmill Street sch'OoL 

“ On the founding of the first medical school in America (University of Penn- 
sylvania) John Fothergili sent to the faculty a number of chalk drawings of ana- 
dissections, to be used in instruction in anatomy in lieu of actual dissections. 
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At the outset the student must disabuse himself of the notion that 
he has completed or finished any single medical subject. This is 
particularly true of anatomy, and provision must be made during a 
large number of hours for open laboratories where the students may 
use available free time and elect additional courses or engage in 
review work. 

Since gross anatomy is usually begun in the first medical year, the 
student sometimes receives a rude shock due to the necessity of ac- 
quiring exact knowledge. The method of generalization to which the 
student may be accustomed through careless pre-medical training 
must be wholly conquered if the student is to master a subject to 
which inexact statements are foreign. Correlation as a principle in 
academic teaching is of the greatest importance and is noted particu- 
larly in the teaching of the anatomy of the central nervous system. 
When this is taught in correlation with physiology the subject be- 
comes interesting, fascinating, and readily mastered. Taught without 
this correlation it may become a mass of utterly unintelligible and 
confusing facts. 

Anatomy is essentially the foundation of medicine ; it is necessary 
to the understanding of physiology, pathology, medicine, and surgery, 
and at every point should be correlated with those subjects. It is the 
experience of most anatomical laboratories that graduate students 
looking toward surgery as a profession make extraordinarily good 
assistants because of their interest in explaining to the student the 
surgical principles involved in this or that structure of the body. 
Few complaints as to the ability of students to carry over their anat- 
omy into the actual practice of medicine would be made if anatomy 
were taught as a sustained subject, that is, throughout the entire four 
years of the medical curriculum. Students too often hear little or 
nothing of gross anatomy after they leave the anatomical laboratory, 
and in some cases this is as early as the end of the first medical year. 
A thorough acquaintance with the structure (anatomy) and the func- 
tion (physiology) of the body in health is ^sential if one is to determine 
correctly the causes and location of disease. There is no part of medi- 
cine that does not lean on anatomy as a supporting structure. 

The importance of integrating and correlating anatomy with physi- 
ology has already been mentioned, and it is of equal importance that 
physiology should be as definitely and thoroughly correlated with 
medicine. While the formal course in physiology may aid with the 
second medical year, the teaching and application of phyriology to 
medicine must be continuous and serious, with the teacher of medicme 
as interpreter of perverted physiology. Students x^ially regard physi- 
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ology as the most fascinating subject of the medical curriculum — one 
in which they may apply the methods of exact science and ascertain 
the reasons for this or that behavior exhibited by the organism. If 
the student has acquired the power of applying physiological prin- 
ciples and physiological knowledge to a given case, symptoms other- 
wise inexplicable become intelligible and full of meaning. There would 
seem to he little reason for teaching physiology other than that which 
can be taught best from mammalian experiments. 

Anatomy and physiology form, as it were, the pillars which support 
the whole structure of medical education. These sciences must be 
made the permanent intellectual property of the student. If physiology 
is taught as definitely preparatory to practical medicine, the interest 
taken by students in the unfolding of the science is greatly increased. 

In the study of pharmacology the student receives his introduction 
to the treatment of disease. The subject itself is based directly upon 
and correlated with physiology and in the last analysis consists of the 
physiological interpretation of the action of drugs. The experimental 
method is used throughout the course, and every factor influencing 
the economy of the body, including internal secretions, sera, anti- 
toxins, and vaccines, is thoroughly presented to the student in the 
laboratory. In many schools therapeutics, at least an introductory 
course, is incorporated with the teaching of pharmacology. Such 
association leads to an early conception of the possibilities as well as 
th^ limitations of various forms of therapy. The number of calls upon 
the department of pharmacology by clinical clerks in outlining the 
therapeutic management of patients in the wards is suggestive of the 
importance of closely associating pharmacology and therapeutics. 
The reasoning-out of treatment or management, each step backed by 
sound pharmacological principles, aids greatly in the development of 
judgment. While pharmacology may have been taught as an abstract 
science — the pure physiology of drug action — the aim of modem 
teaching is to create therapeutic judgment on the part of the student, 
based upon sound pharmacological principles. The difference between 
the skilled use of digitalis and the crude empirical use of the same dmg 
may mean the difference between life and death for the patient. 

In order to bring about the highly desirable correlation between 
pharmacology and therapeutics the course will require the supervision 
and constant assistance of clinicians of the widest experience, particu- 
larly tho^ of the department of internal medicine. Data obtained as 
a result of the measurement of the action of a drug on a laboratory 
experimental animal must be thoroughly correlated with the experi- 
ence of an ot^ervant clinician. 
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The course in bacteriology is a continuation of the student's pre- 
medical biology, and emphasis is placed on the behavior of both 
pathogenic and nonpathogenic organisms as related to man. The prin- 
ciples of bacteriology are acquired at first hand by study in the 
laboratory, and the student becomes thoroughly familiar with the 
important advances in serology, immunology, methods of blood cul- 
ture, agglutination tests, and the like. 

The sequence of studies is so arranged that the student completes 
his studies in bacteriology before he takes up general and special 
pathology, the latter being illuminated by the experimental work that 
he has performed in his course in bacteriology. In most schools a 
portion of the time in the course in bacteriology’’ is given to public- 
health problems involving the bacteriology of milk and water supplies 
and of general sanitation. 

Actual changes in the cell or tissue structure of the body must be 
studied, so that the student may be capable of interpreting or measur- 
ing the amount of damage done at a given stage of illness, and so be 
able to outline a method of procedure designed to stop further tissue 
damage. Here again the subject of pathology must be thoroughly 
correlated with anatomy, medicine, and surgery. First of all, the stu- 
dent must acquire a groundwork of histological pathology ; then and 
then only can come a visualization of the disease picture and its effect 
upon tissue, organs, and the body as a ■whole. In order to secure this 
knowledge the student carefully examines sections of diseased tissue, 
comparing them with normal sections of the same tissue. He sees 
wherein the two pictures differ, and studies the minute changes that 
have occurred throughout the abnormal tissue, as a result of this or 
that disease process. 

The necropsy examination as the best plan for the teaching of gross 
pathology cannot be too emphatically stressed. Here the student 
f^amiliarizes himself with the changes incident to disease which can 
be determined by naked-eye inspection. Changes in form, color, 
texture, size, resilience, the feel of the tissue, all come to mean disease 
of a definite character to the close student, and, when correlated with 
the clinical history of the case, indelibly fix in the student’s mind 
the destructive effects of a given disease entity. In the teaching of 
pathology the instruction must be designed to explain in terms of per- 
verted physiology what has occurred and why. In other words, the 
antecedent cause of tissue changes rounds out the picture and renders 
the teaching more intelligent and intelligible. 

The pathological conference, with the students, the internes, the 
surgeons, the bacteriologist, the physiologist, and the biochemist all 
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participating functions with excellent results, serving to illuminate 
the subject in the student’s mind and to afford, through correlated 
information, a far better explanation of the disease process than 
would otherwise be possible. These conferences may be held on cases 
in the hospital or in the out-patient department, or on cases that have 
gone to necropsy. 

The museum of pathology finds a definite place in pathological 
teaching, its wealth of illustrative material showing variations in the 
effects of the same disease entity upon the same organs in different 
persons. By means of a properly prepared and catalogued museum, 
each specimen supplied with a clinical history, the teaching of pa- 
thology is continued by instructors in the courses in medicine and 
surgery. 

The growth in importance of the subject of biochemistry and its 
manifold applications to clinical medicine has called attention to the 
significance of this subject as a part of the pre-clinical curriculum. 
Some few schools have grouped biochemistry with physiology. For 
the most part, however, the organization of the pre-clinical depart- 
ments provides that biochemistry shall be handled as a distinct entity, 
integrating into and correlating with physiology and particularly with 
clinical medicine. Organic chemistry is now definitely required as 
a preliminary, and some schools either require a course in physical 
chemistry or incorporate physical chemistry with biochemistry proper. 
The reason why biochemistry should properly be stressed as a pre- 
clinical subject is recognized at once when it becomes apparent that 
the behavior of the organism may be readily explained through 
biochemical investigation of body fluids, secretions, excretions, and 
reactions. The chemistry of colloids has become an integral part of 
biochemistry, as has the chemistry of the blood, which has shed so 
much light upon many disease conditions hitherto obscure. It has 
been determined that many hours of the student’s time may be saved 
by a close correlation between biochemistry and clinical medicine. 
Practical applications of biochemical methods are usually made 
through material furnished by university and allied clinics and 
hospitals. 

l^ile the applications of biochemistry to clinical medicine have 
beai inaeasing, in most schools the course as such has been actually 
reduced in the number of scheduled hours as a result of the omis- 
sicHi of a considerable number of useless, perfunctory, and time- 
a>nsimmg t^ts. 
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III. Clinical Courses 

The subjects of the third and fourth years in the medical school 
comprise the so-called clinical curriculum and are definitely based 
upon the fundamental courses of biochemistry, anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, etc. of the pre-clinical years. Disease is studied in the 
light of a clear understanding of the fundamental preceding sciences. 
Teaching is conducted by means of didactic lectures, quizzes, demon- 
strations, correlation courses, and the study of cases. The emphasis 
is placed strongly upon individual observation and study of the mani- 
festations of disease as presented by patients both in the out-patient 
department and in the hospital. 

Clinical Curriculum 

1. Medicine 

2. Surgery 

3. Obstetrics and gynecology 

During the past twenty years, experimentation in medical educa- 
tion has been the rule, and it is probably greater than ever today. 
If one may conclude anything from the pendulum swing of the past 
few years, it would be that there is no one best way of conducting 
medical education, since so many of the factors involved vary with 
the environment of the medical school, its relation, loose or otherwise, 
with the parent university, the personnel of the faculty, the equip- 
ment, the general character and personnel of the students, the several 
types of college preparation which they represent, and the clinical 
teaching opportunities. 

On one point, however, there is fairly common agreement, namely, 
that the medical curriculum proper (pre-clinical and clinical) should 
not exceed 4000 scheduled hours for the four years, divided into ap- 
proximately 1000 scheduled hours per year. Analysis of the curricula 
of schools of a few years ago showed scheduled hours varying from 
3800 to more than 6000, all to be completed within four academic 
years of nine months each. The study undertaken by the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges resulted in the following report 
of the curriculum committee,^® which was formally adopted by the 
Association in 1923 : 

Report of the Committee on Curriculum. AssocicUim of Americm Medico! 
Colleges, Proceedings, 1923: 157-161, 
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REQureED Schedule of Hours in Four Calendar Years (from 3600 to 
4400 Hours) distributed so as to give from 900 to 1100 Hours per Year 

Per Cent 


r 1. Anatomy, including embryology and histology 14 ~18| 

PTf^diniral J Biochemistry 34- 4j 

I 4. Pathology, bacteriology, and immunology 10 -13 

I 5. Pharmacology 4-5 

1,6. Hygiene and sanitation 3-4 

"7. General medicine 20 -26i 

Neurology and psychiatry 
Pediatrics 

Dermatology and syphilis 

Clinical J surgery 13 -ITj 

Orthopedic surgery 

Urology 

Ophthalmology 

Otolaryngology 

Rontgenology 


9. Obstetrics and gynecology (pre-clinical or clinical or both) 4-5 


10. Electives 24-0 

Total 100 100 


The Out-Patient Department 

Teachers of medicine have been somewhat inclined, in their demands 
for hospital clinical material, to relegate to a place of minor importance 
the wealth of material offered by a well-organized out-patient depart- 
ment. There has been a definite tendency to forget that the student 
must be taught the practice as well as the principles of medicine, and 
that the out-patient department offers the best possible cross section 
of what that practice comprises. 

The out-patient department, well manned with teaching personnel, 
adequately equipped and supervised, constitutes by far the most im- 
portant factor in the teaching of clinical medicine to undergraduate 
students. To put it another way, a department capable of carrying 
75 per cent of the undergraduate clinical teaching requires only an 
out-patient service with good quarters, proper equipment, and trained 
teachers; 75 per cent of all undergraduate teaching in medicine can 
and possibly should be done in the out-patient department. 

Evaluation of the out-patient department should take into accoimt 
the following points : 

^ 1. It requires far greater skill, training, and real thinking power to make a 
diagiK»is and outline the management of a case in the out-patient department 
than in the hc^pital, where the house officer, the interne, and the nurse have 
all records! significant data as to the history and the physical and clinical 
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pathologic manifestations before the arrival of the clinician. Therefore, to 
place out-patient cases in charge of young, imtrained clinical assistants and in- 
structors defeats the plan and constitutes a ruthless waste of most valuable 
teaching material. 

2. There should be instructors of professorial rank in charge of each clinic 
each day, serving not only more acceptably to patients and students but as 
teachers of junior clinicians. 

3. There should be sufficient instructors in each clinic so that patients will 
not be given perfunctory consideration but will be handled as thoroughly and 
as expeditiously as private patients in a well-managed office. 

4. Arrangement of personnel should be such that there wdll be a chief of 
clinic each day in each department, to whom all questions of diagnosis may be 
referred, and who will take the two or three most valuable teaching cases and 
discuss them with the assigned student group before the close of the period. 

5. A full-time fellow is needed in actual daily charge in each clinic. This 
fellow, a graduate student, manages the clinic and is in entire charge of the 
nursing and social-service personnel. 

6. Stenographers, nurses, and social-service clerks are a necessary part of 
the personnel. 

Because of the paucity of equipment or the utter lack of it, good 
teachers are often forced to abandon out-patient teaching. They refuse 
to be humiliated before students and patients by the lack of the essen- 
tials with which to complete a careful, thorough examination. The 
proper equipment for good out-patient teaching (exactly that of the 
hospital except for the feature of continuous care in bed) should 
include the following: 

1. An adequate number of examining rooms, with adjacent dressing rooms, 
each equipped with the necessary examining furniture and instruments. 

2. A small laboratory in each service. 

3. A large laboratory of clinical pathology with adequate personnel, this 
laboratory to care for all types of pathologic w^ork, including serology and the 
preparation of vaccines. 

4. A metabolism laboratory. 

5. An electrocardiography laboratory. 

6. Radiologic and physical-therapy departments with ample provision 
for fluoroscopy, cystography, and pyelography. 

7. A classroom available for each service. 

8. Waiting space in each clinic, in preference to one large common waitir^ 
room. 

9. An accessible library. 

10. A photographic and art department. 

This equipment is essential even when the teaching hospital occu- 
pies the same or an adjoining building, unless the hospital laboratories 
and services are ample and are under full control of the out-patient 
services. 
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The reasons for this emphasis on out-patient teaching may be 
briefly stated : 

First, the student is working with patients who are seeking medical 
service. 

1. He sees the beginnings of disease, not the end-results, and he learns to 
recognize subjective symptoms. 

2. He learns the management of patients and of the friends and relatives ; 
the control of the unruly child or the frightened mother. He is face to face 
with the human side of medicine — with the responsibility. 

3. He develops resourcefulness. 

4. It is probably safe to assume that during the first few years of the pro- 
fessional career of the young practitioner he will be able to hospitalize only a 
small percentage of his patients. The objective of his training, therefore, 
must be to give him a thorough plan of the management of his patients from 
his office. Instead of feeling helpless because of lack of hospital facilities he 
must acquire a definite and clear-cut idea of the wide possibilities of office 
and ambulatory management. 

5. He learns to work rapidly, yet with accuracy, in taking histories and 
in making physical examinations. 

6. He early learns the importance of forming a definite outline of manage- 
ment, the importance of therapeutics, and the necessity of restoring the patient 
(the support of a family) to earning capacity at the earliest possible moment. 

7. Since the patient is his patient, the student stands or falls on his ability 
to diagnose the condition correctly and to afford relief. 

Second, the instructor is trained. 

1. The skillful surgeon is often a poor teacher, largely because of his lack 
of training in teaching methods under a real clinical teacher. Teaching op- 
portunities are valuable only as they afford instruction. Good teachers in 
the out-patient department will train good teachers. The head of the depart- 
ment, if he fully appreciates his opportunity and really desires to develop 
younger teachers, should act as chief of his service in the out-patient depart- 
ment at least once each week for a given period. On his presence will depend 
the inspiration and stimulus of a large number of younger clinicians. 

2. His contacts with his associates are educational, and his ambition is 
stimulated under conditions that encourage study. 

3. His clinical horizon is definitely widened, and his contacts with the 
pre-dinical branches emphasized and sustained. 

4. Opportunities for research are l^on. 

In his report to the board of managers of the Boston Dispensary 
of 1^7, I>r. Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the dispensary physicians, 
wrote as follows : 

A consulting room well attended is one of the most valuable schools for 
studails as well as for the practitioners of medicine, since many cases of 
ciiMa» iray be ^n within a very limited time; and, being thus collected, 
may be compared with and illustrate each other. 
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Dr. Richard M. Pearce says : 

That knowledge of medicine which is of lasting value the student can get 
only from direct study of the patient. The hospital and the dispensary are 
the laboratories of clinical medicine. 

The Clinical Clerk 

The teaching of clinical medicine and surgery is personal and indi- 
vidual in the largest degree. The student is present^ with a problem, 
the patient (in the out-patient department or in the hospital ward), 
and is instructed to apply scientific methods of analysis with the object 
of restoring the patient to health. The clinical-clerk plan, as used in 
many schools, may vary considerably in details of operation. In 
general the student is assigned three or four cases in the hospital 
wards, and he is given ample time in which to study them. He com- 
pletes first the patient’s history and next the physical examination ; 
he then makes such clinical pathological examinations as may be 
necessary and arrives at a tentative diagnosis. This diagnosis he must 
defend in the presence of the instructor and his fellow clerks at the 
ward rounds which are held daily. At the bedside conference on his 
case the student receives hints, suggestions, and criticisms, some of 
which may stimulate him to further investigation before he is prepared 
to make a final diagnosis. This final diagnosis is arrived at by the stu- 
dent independently, but must be approved by the instructor before it 
is recorded. The student visits his patient at least once each day, 
makes careful and detailed progress notes, and usually comes to be 
regarded by the patient as his or her physician. Should the patient 
go to operation, the student is present, possibly assists at the opera- 
tion, and thoroughly describes the pathology found. The surgical 
after-care of the patient is his particular concern, and here again every 
step is recorded in the student’s progress notes. The student makes a 
complete outline of the management of the case, making therapeutic, 
dietary, and nursing suggestions. These are not recorded on the pa- 
tient’s hospital record, but form a part of the student’s case report. 
The student has free access to the patient’s hospital record after the 
diagnosis has been made, not before, and he is encouraged to make sug- 
gestions designed to aid the progress of the patient. If the case goes to 
necropsy, the student must be present, and a summary of the protocol 
forms a part of his report. Within a few days after the discharge of 
his case his report is completed and handed to the ward instructor. 

w Richard M. Pearce. The Experimental Method : Its Influence on the Teaching 
of Medicine. Journal of ik& American Medical AssociaHoftt 57 : 1017-1023, Septen- 
ber 23. 1911. 
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General instructions covering the work of the clinical clerks may be 
as follows : 

1. The clinical-clerk service is the most important assignment of the third 
and fourth years. 

2. Hospital or dispensary cases for study will be assigned to clinical clerks 
by designated clinical teachers. 

A minimum of ten case reports will be required of each student each quar- 
ter. These reports must first be submitted to the staff physician for approval, 
and must be taken to the registrar’s office not later than two weeks after the 
close of the quarter. Each report should be titled with the following : 

Student’s name 
Patient’s name 

Hospital or dispensary service 
Diagnosis 

Staff physician or surgeon 
Date 

3. A preliminary history, physical examination, and clinical pathological report 
should be completed within twenty-four hours after the assignment of the case. 

4. Hospital patients must be visited daily ; those in the dispensaries, as 
often as the convenience of the patient will permit. Dispensary patients may 
be visited in their homes. Daily progress notes will be made, and incorpo- 
rated in the report. At the daily ward walks held in the hospital each clerk must 
be prepared to answer or ask questions about the progress of his cases, 

5. The clinical clerk will keep himself constantly informed as to the con- 
dition of each case. Clerks are subject to call for presentation of necropsy 
reports at clinico-pathological conferences. Clerks will also be on call in re- 
porting cases at clinical conferences. Should an assigned case go to necropsy, 
the clerk must be present, and a resume of the necropsy protocol will con- 
stitute a part of the clerk’s report. 

6. Clinical clerks are subject to call on emergency cases. They will be accessi- 
ble at all tim^ on the telephone in the same manner as practicing physicians. 

7. The final report will be presented under the following headings : 

fir. R&ume of significant findings in history; physical examination and 
clinical pathology. Tentative diagnosis. 

b. Etiology, including brief history of disease entity. For example: per- 
nicious anemia (Addison). Who was Addison? State in a short paragraph 
Ms important contributions to clinical medicine. 

c. Differential diagnosis. 

d. Discussion of progress and treatment, including indications for opera- 
tion (if any), type of operation, and post-operative care. 

e. Brief discussion of the relation to the case of anatomy, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, pathology, and bacteriology. 

/. Final diagnc^is, prognosis, or cause of death. 

g. Biblk^phy. Make six abstracts of current articles dealing with your case. 
Atstracts must not include long quotations from a given article. Use the ab- 
stracts as published in the Journal of the American Medical Association as models. 
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8. Typical textbook reports mil not be accepted. The case assigned must 
be studied and reported. Each clerk will devote the major portion of his 
time to the study of the individual patient. Cultivate powers of observation 
and logical thinking. Discuss each case in your own way. Order of presen- 
tation, evidence of logical thinking, and clearness of expression are of more 
value than volumes copied from the work of others. The literature need not 
be covered exhaustively, but recent literature covering the type case in ques- 
tion should be noted in the bibliography. 

9. Clerks will attend all operations scheduled on their cases, regardless 
of hour or other assignment. 

10. Clerks w'ill obey all hospital rules and regulations and respect all in- 
structions given by hospital authorities and members of the hospital staff. 

11. With many assigned cases clinical problems requiring special study and 
investigation will present themselves. Clinical clerks are encouraged to make 
a special study of such problems. 

12. Patients should be approached with the attitude of a conscientious and 
sympathetic physician, and be made to feel that a service is being rendered 
them. Test your ability to gain the cooperation of your patients — a large 
factor in the successful practice of medicine. 

The advantages of the clerk system are many. Individual thinking 
and personal responsibility are developed, thoroughness is encouraged, 
and a search of the literature is essential. The report itself, written in 
good English, constitutes valuable training. Hospital clerks are usu- 
ally required to report an average of one case each week for a period 
of not less than two quarters, although the total number of patients 
assigned for preliminary report before the clerk group may be much 
larger. Reports of clerks on out-patients differ only in that they are 
shorter, as daily progress notes cannot be made. 

Apprenticeships 

The interneship replaces, in a measure, the apprentice period served 
by the medical student of a few generations ago. Modem medical 
education recognizes the advantages of the preceptor — the teacher- 
physician, whose constant supervision gave the student a clear con- 
ception of actual practice, and whose wise judgments helped him to 
develop a clear perspective. 

Dr. Frederick I. Knight, in describing his apprenticeship to Dr. 
Henry 1. Bowditch, says : 

He put a record book in my hand and set me at work getting histories of 
cases. We took the histories of all the men and many of the women, and 
when it came to the physical examination in the inner office, from how few 
were we excluded! He would call us in and ask us to examine, as if for con- 

is Henry I. Bowditch, Frederick I. Knight, and others. The Memorial Meeting. 
Boston Medical mid Surgical Journal^ 127 : August 25, 1^2. 
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sultation. Not the least of the advantages gained by a student from being 
present in the office of a successful practitioner was the knowledge of how to 
deal with and talk to patients. 

The good results of the old-fashioned preceptorial system as a prin- 
ciple in education have long been acknowledged. Within recent years 
some schools of engineering have adopted a modified form of the pre- 
ceptorship, or apprenticeship, plan. The revival of this plan, modified 
to suit modern conditions, has been undertaken by the medical schools of 
the University of Wisconsin and the University of California. The plan 
involves sending senior students to competent physicians and surgeons 
throughout the state, these apprentices serving for at least one month. 
The reports of students who have fulfilled the requirements of this ser- 
vice seem to indicate that they not only received valuable instruction 
in medicine and surgery but that they acquired a new concept of the 
actual practice of medicine. Many returned to the school eager to 
review this or that subject of the curriculum. The plan also proved 
a stimulus to the extramural teachers. One of these teachers writes : 

The general effect of the advent of the students on our preceptorial staff 
was to stimulate closer study and observation of our cases and more careful 
scrutiny of the therapeutic measures and of the problems of comfort* for the 
patients. Oxu: diagnoses became more exact, and our talk became more 
guarded, giving an opinion only after we had thought two or three times 
rather than once. We all became better physicians.^® 

The University of California during the session of 1923-1924 in- 
vited to its classrooms alumni of the medical school, general practi- 
tioners for the most part, to deliver talks to the medical students on 
subjects dealing with the actual practice of medicine. These talks 
were practical and productive of much good. Beginning in 1925 a 
few students were assigned for one month each to practitioners 
throughout the state. In the opinion of the California faculty the 
reports of this group warranted a continuation of the preceptorial 
plan. One of the California students, in his report, writes : 

These small-town doctors possess that wonderful something that one ac- 
quires in mastering the art of medicine. They do not have patients who are 
seen in the ward or office and then forgotten. All of their patients are their 
friends. The doctor is vitally interested in them and they have absolute 
confidence in him. It is an inspiration to see the faith that these people have. 
They are a simple people, and demand simplicity in retum.^^ 

Qiarles R. Bardeen. Modmi Preceptorships. Annual Congress on Medical Edu- 
cation. Proceedings^ 1928 : 37-42. 

Under the supervision of Dr. William J. Kerr. 

^ William J. Kerr. A Unique and Promising Experiment in Medical Education. 
Cal^mwm tmd Western Medkimt 24: 465, April, 1926. 
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Clinical Teachers 

The factor that looms largest in outlining the essentials of good 
clinical teaching is the teacher. Effective clinical teaching must neces- 
sarily be measured by the knowledge, the enthusiasm, the broad human 
sympathies, and the natural ability of clinical instructors. Of a given 
medical faculty, possibly 5 per cent will have natural teaching ability. 
A larger percentage may, however, become excellent teachers through 
the application of a few elementary principles of pedagogy. 

In teaching ability European teachers of medicine are, as a rule, 
far in advance of American teachers. Attention paid to the manner 
of presenting a case, the order and sequence, the correlative possi- 
bilities, the historical setting of the subject under discussion, and the 
citing of similar types from hospital or out-patient charts ; pathology 
from the museum ; illustrative lantern slides and references from the 
library — all handled without repetition, without back-tracking — make 
for real instruction. Under suggestive encouragement, instructors "who 
are invaluable because of special knowledge, but who have been nega- 
tive forces in the classroom, may become teachers of positive strength. 

The plan of securing specialists as clinical teachers is unquestionably 
the best in the long run. Specialists who have had a broad training 
are able to see the case as a whole and are better qualified to give 
the student the correct point of view. There is a tendency among 
specialists to handle clinical instruction without relating their dis- 
cussion to other clinical conditions. We cannot dispense with the 
specialist as a clinical teacher, but we can seek the teacher who has 
had the broadest general training — one who will admit that the 
patient may require study from angles other than his own. 

Although the condition is happily disappearing, it is still true that 
many of our clinical teachers are not sufficiently well trained in the 
pre-clinical sciences. The result is that the student retains only those 
fects which are concrete and which to him illuminate the subject in a 
broad way ; he forgets or ignores many of the basic principles of the 
fundamental sciences. There is no more certain way of ruining the 
student's attitude toward science than by placing over him a teacher 
of internal medicine who cannot think in terms of physiology. In 
departments where clinical teachers of the older type abound instructors 
must be brought to the clinic from the pre-clinical departments. If 
these particular instructors are medically trained, they will add greatly 
to the force and effectiveness of the teaching dinic. Students and in- 
structors alike too often fail to realize that dinical medidne is, after 
all, but the application of chemistry, physics, and biology to disease. 
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The late Sir William Osier was probably at his best as a clinical 
teacher. Those of his students who remember his teaching in his early 
years at Johns Hopkins recall with vividness his development of the diag- 
nosis, his kindly leading of the patient, his appeal to the students for 
suggestions, and how, finally, all together (the students, the patient, and 
the professor) arrived at the diagnosis and outlined the management. 

A. C. Abbott, writing in the Osier Memorial volume, says of Sir 
William Osier : 

His technique of teaching was altogether unlike anything with which most 
of us had been familiar . . . always designed to force the student to see, learn, 
and think for himself. 

Charles E. Emerson says of Osier : 

He was bom a teacher, but his ability in that line was quite as much the 
result of the hard discipline to which he had subjected himself. 

Dr. J. C. Meakins, Professor of Medicine at McGill, in discussing 
the teaching of medicine, says : 

The ideal teacher in medicine should be one with a sound critical experience 
in clinical medicine. 

John Henry Newman says : ^ 

An academical system without the personal influence of teachers on pupils 
is an arctic winter; it will create an ice-bound, petrified, cast-iron university, 
and nothing else. 

The ideal clinical teacher is one who has a definite conception of his 
obligation to the student and who is willing to study methods of 
presenting his subject. He should have had an excellent laboratory 
training, rendering him better qualified to evaluate properly the 
laboratory in relation to clinical problems. He must have acquired, 
through long training in the handling of clinical patients, a definite 
and logical course of procedure, and he should be in daily contact 
with the actual practice of medicine. He should have the point of 
view of the celebrated internist who says : 

As a professor of clinical medicine I hold the opinion that an observation 
made at the bedside is as well to be considered scientific as an observation 
made on an animal, nor do I think that, because it is unable to speak, the 
rabbit is a more scientific aninaal than man. 

J. C, Mirakins, The Teaching of Medicine. Bulletin of the Association of 
Amertcm Medical Colleges, 3 : lC^-114, April, 1928. 

» Quoted by Harvey Cushing in ”The Clinical Teacher’^ and *'The Medical 
Currictilum." Annua! Congress on Medical Education, Proceedings, 1924. 

» Friedrich Mueller. The Nervous Affections of the Heart. Archives of Internal 
Medicme, 1 : 1-223, January, 1908. 
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The late Sir James Mackenzie warned against overdependence upon 
the laboratory to the exclusion of large clinical experience. He said 

The trend of thought at present, as shown by the methods employed in 
the so-called advanced medical schools, and as showm by the evidence of the 
witnesses before the London Commission, is distinctly toward a system which 
will but aggravate the present problem. The cry of each witness is for more 
laboratories and better opportunities, not recognizing how^ they have failed 
to utilize the opportunities they already possess. As an investigator in clinical 
medicine my work has been hampered ail along the line by an absence of 
knowledge regarding simple physiological problems. 

The Experiment in Whole-Time Clinical Teaching 

Those immediately concerned with medical education have the 
greatest sympathy with the experiment now being tried in several 
American and a few English medical schools, namely, the develop- 
ment of whole-time clinical teaching. It is to be expected that the 
profession will watch the experiment with great interest, — some with 
full approbation, some with certain reservations, and still others with 
distinct disapproval. The whole-time plan, in part at least, has been 
in existence for a decade or more, and, while conclusions cannot be 
drawn, yet certain observations appear warranted. 

It would seem axiomatic that a teacher can instruct only in that 
which he knows. A teacher of fairly narrow vision will rarely be able 
to stimulate creative thought, and in the teaching of medicine or 
surgery it is untenable that the true teacher is only he whose practice 
is limited to his research laboratories and the comparatively few beds 
allotted him in a university hospital. The widest experience with sick 
people is narrow enough without the instructor's being compelled to 
take the figurative vows of renunciation of practice. There will no 
doubt be found some few persons who shrink from public contacts, 
and these will naturally be willing, even anxious, to become whole- 
time, or cloistered, teachers of medicine ; but what stimulus will come 
from their teaching remains to be seen. One wonders what would 
have been the effect upon the teaching careers of such men as Christian 
Fenger, John B. Murphy, Frank Billings, Nicholas Senn, Isaac Abt, 
and Joseph B. DeLee had they yielded, during their constructive 
periods, to the lure of the medical cloister. And what would have been 
the effect upon their students and hence upon the profession of medi- 
cine? Theodore C. Janeway pointed out that great clinical teachem 
must perforce be clinical masters with antecedent long and painstaking 

22 Sir James Mackenzie. The Aim of Medical Education. Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, xi. s., 20 : 31~4S, January, 1918. 
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clinical training, and that ''only constant application of their knowl- 
edge can keep them such.” 

For the part-time teacher one cannot but hold a strong brief. His 
outside contacts with the actual practice of medicine help to keep his 
feet on the ground, and he treads a safe pathway. His teaching will 
reflect both his research spirit and the lessons of practice. He will 
prove a stimulus to his students, to his colleagues, and to the profes- 
sion at large, each phase of his duality aiding the other ; his patients 
will benefit by his research, and his research, in turn, will be more 
wisely directed. Great teachers of medicine have been those who 
taught from the fullness of a wide, varied, and general clinical contact. 

Changing Methods 

The past generation has witnessed the disappearance of the opera- 
tive amphitheater clinic, with its dramatic appeal — its scenery, 
actors, and spotlights. In its place has come intensive case study 
in the out-patient department and in the hospital ward. The sharp' 
dividing line between the pre-clinical and the clinical years is fast 
disappearing with the introduction of correlation courses. Clinical-clerk 
service in the third or fourth year, or both, has done much to stimulate 
logical thinking, and to make thorough diagnostic methods become 
fixed habits. 

Obviously, teaching methods have undergone as radical a change 
as has medical education in general. Today the experimental method 
predominates in ail subjects and departments of the medical curricu- 
lum. In clinical medicine the student is brought directly into contact 
with the patient, and he is thus enabled to study disease not from a 
distance or through the words of a lecturer, but at first hand and at 
the bedside. The teaching of actual practice in the out-patient de- 
partment or dispensary has received especially important emphasis 
within the last decade. 

The Fifth or Interne Year 

The four-year course proper does not and cannot fit the student for 
the actual practice of medicine. For many years most graduates in 
medicine have sought appointments as internes in hospitals with active 
medical and surgical services, for the purpose of observing at first 
hand and participating in the actual care and management of patients. 
The interne period, usually from one to three years, becomes the ap- 
plication, or practice period, of the medical course. Until the early 
eighties fewer than 5 per cent of the graduates of the better schools 
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entered hospitals as internes. The interne period is now regarded as 
indispensable, and even without the specific requirement but few 
graduates in medicine have the temerity to enter practice without 
adequate interne training. Eleven 23 medical schools of the United 
States now require a minimum of twelve months’ hospital service 
before the student may become a candidate for the degree of doctor 
of medicine. The interne, or hospital, year is a prerequisite for medical 
licensure in twelve states and one territory, the enforcement of the 
requirement resting with the legally constituted licensing boards. 
Students required to serve the interne year as a part of the medical 
curriculum are regularly registered for a fifth medical year and are re- 
sponsible to their respective medical faculties throughout that period. 
Varying requirements are made of these students by the schools ; in 
most instances a rotating service in a general hospital is stipulated. 
Faculty supervision is not direct, however, except in those hospitals 
immediately under the jurisdiction of the school. 

While the requirement of the fifth, or hospital, year insures a better 
product on the part of the medical school, there is a question as to the 
wisdom of the school’s maintaining supervision over this period of the 
student’s training. There is a growing belief that the fifth year should 
be wholly a requirement of the state licensing boards ; the hospitals 
accredited for the training of internes would thus be brought directly 
under their control and authority. It is practically impossible for a 
faculty located in Pittsburgh, for example, to control adequately the 
work of a student interne in a Los Angeles hospital. The educational 
emphasis given the interne service has resulted in improvements in 
hospitals — in their staff personnel, equipment, and management 
Many hospitals not affiliated with medical schools have perforce 
become teaching hospitals in order to secure an adequate supply 
of competent internes, and the general result has been a higher 
standard of practice on the part of the respective hospital staffs. 

The National Board of Medical Examiners wili not permit an ap- 
plicant to take Part III of their examination until the candidate has 
completed a hospital intemeship of acceptable standard. While the 
requirement stipulates a minimum of twelve months’ interne service, 

^ University of Minnesota Medical School, Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine, Rush Medical College (The University of Chicago), University of California 
Medical School, Marquette Univerdty School of Medicine, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, University of Illinois College of Medicine, Loyola Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery, University of 
Cincinnati College of Medicine, College of Medical Evangelists. 

Pennsylvania, Jersey, Alaska, Rhode Island, North Dakota, Wa^ingtcm, 
Illinois, Michigan, Delaware, South Dakota, Utah, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
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few students take less than eighteen months. There is no assumption 
on the part of the faculty that the student in one year of hospital in- 
terne service will become a thoroughly trained surgeon, internist, or 
specialist. 

The Teaching Hospital Standard for Interneship 

The requirements of the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association for hospitals approved 
for interne training include the following : 

1. There shall be an organized staff willing to assume the obligation of teach- 
ing internes by personal instruction and by monthly clinical conferences. 

2. The hospital must have a pathological department, suitable laboratories, 
rontgen-ray equipment and rontgenologist library, and proper quarters for 
internes. 

3. Complete records of cases must be systematically taken and properly filed 
under the care of the librarian. 

4. The work of the internes must be regulated so that they will methodically 
take up history writing, clinical and laboratory work, necropsies, rontgen ray, 
anesthesia, obstetrics, surgical dressings, operations, responsibility for the 
diagnosis and care of patients, etc. Although not specifi^ly required, it is 
suggested that, where a nonrotating service is chosen, additional service be 
taken that will supply the deficiency in training. 

A list of approved hospitals is published each year and is available 
to all graduates in medicine. 

In favor of the one-year rotating service it may be said that this 
service will assist the student to find himself, affording him a three- 
months service on each of four divisions, namely, clinical pathology, 
medicine, surgery, and obstetrics ; and he usually has the opportunity 
of serving an additional six months in the service for which he finds 
himself best fitted or in which the hospital affords the best training. 

The history of the development of hospitals in this country and in 
Europe proves conclusively that the hospital in which clinical teaching 
is done usually attains the higher standard of service, and there has 
developed within the last two decades a recognition on the part of 
hospitM boards and executives that teaching is an asset to a hospital. 
Since the development of this attitude few medical schools lack ade- 
quate hospital teaching facilities. The atmosphere of teaching which 
pervades the affiliated hospital of today is educational alike to staff, 
internes, nurses, and the entire hospital personnel. Teaching hospitals 
may be either university hospitals entirely under the control of the 
medical school ; or affiliated hospitals which are not under the control 
of any ^ool, but in which teaching is welcomed as a proper function 
of the hospital. 
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There are many advantages and some disadvantages in the absolute 
control of the hospital by the medical school. University hospitals 
are of the utmost value if they are adequately endowed. Hospitaliza- 
tion is expensive, and unless adequate endowment for the university 
hospital is provided, the maintenance of the hospital may become a 
drag upon the medical budget to such an extent that departments of 
medical instruction and investigation will suffer. The controlled case, 
managed on a university basis, adds materially to the research pro- 
ductivity of the clinical staff, and in the university hospital the several 
laboratories are much more accurately and closely correlated with the 
clinical wards. Furthermore, patients valuable for teaching purposes 
may be retained as long as their teaching value exists. 

The affiliated, or extramural, hospitals can, however, serve ade- 
quately for a large part of hospital clinical teaching. Exceptions, of 
course, must necessarily be made for schools located at Ann Arbor 
(Michigan), Iowa City (Iowa), Charlottesville (Virginia), and Madison 
(Wisconsin), where university hospitals are absolutely necessary. An 
ideal situation obtains at Albany, where the city hospital is de facto 
a part of the medical school. The Albany Medical College has the 
scientific and clinical direction of the major and minor services of the 
Albany Hospital (totaling 600 beds) because the heads of the clinical 
and laboratory departments of the medical school are the heads of 
corresponding departments in the hospital and its dispensaries. Serv- 
ices in Bellevue Hospital, New York, are divided so that the faculties 
of three medical schools practically control the teaching. The reor- 
ganized medical school of the University of Southern California will 
no doubt have at its command the unusual clinical opportunities 
afforded by the City and County Hospital of Los Angeles. 

There are corresponding arrangements in other cities, such as Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. In the last-named city 
the Cincinnati General Hospital and the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati constitute an integral unit, and the dean of the 
medical school is the professor of hospital administration and ex officio 
director of the hospital. In Louisville the medical school, a part of a 
municipal university, practically controls the city hospital. In New 
Orleans the great Charity Hospital, consisting of 1551 beds, has by 
an act of the Louisiana legislature been made the teaching hospital 
of Tulane University College of Medicine, with practical instruction 
to students given in the wards in medicine, surgery, midwifery, 
gynecology, and pathology, and with the out-patient department 
(with nearly 230,000 patients’ visits in 1927) under the control and 
jurisdiction of the medical school. In St. Louis affiliation agreements 
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exist between Washington University School of Medicine and Barnes 
Hospital, the St. Louis Children’s Hospital, and the St. Louis Mater- 
nity Hospital. Under these agreements the university provides the 
staffs of the hospitals, and the hospitals agree in turn to permit the 
university to use the patients and facilities of the hospital for teaching 
and research. The buildings of the School of Medicine are connected 
by corridor and tunnel with these three hospitals. 

In large cities with numerous hospitals furnishing abundant clinical 
material it would seem unnecessary to invest large funds in the con- 
struction and maintenance of hospitals strictly university in character, 
and all hospitals, public or semi-public in nature, located in centers 
where medical education is being conducted, should seek, for their 
own advantage, close affiliation with the teaching of medicine. The 
university could thus assure public hospitals the best possible medical 
skill and attention in the care of the sick. This arrangement also 
avoids the deplorable disadvantages which obtain when political 
appointees are given medical and surgical supervision over the sick 
poor, and constitutes a definite safeguard against careless and ineffi- 
cient practice. 

Extramural Hospitals 

The extramural hospital is, or should be, no matter where it is 
situated, a teaching institution, inasmuch as internes and pupil nurses 
are taught. In many instances the non-university hospital affords the 
best possible opportunity for the exercise of clinical-clerk work, work- 
ing to the advantage of the patient and affording a stimulus to the 
hospital staff. Men not on the faculty of the medical school and at 
the same time members of the staff could be made extramural teachers 
or be made to feel welcome in the laboratories of the medical school 
and to its seminars and symposiums, and thus constitute a factor in 
the postgraduate training of the hospital staff. 

As Mr. Pritchett so well says : 

The hc«pital is an essential part of the medical school, both graduate and 
undo-graduate. No patients are so well served as those of the hospital where 
the members of the staff are dealing day by day with alert, eager medical stu- 
dents. From whatever point of view one considers the medical school and the 
hcBpital, it is clear that their purposes are so related that medical instruction 
caimot be given successfully except in relation to a hospital, and a hospital can- 
not reach its highest usefulness without taking some responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the public, of the medical student, and of the medical practitioner. 

* The Relation of Medical Fducation to jMedical Progress. Cothb^ib Foundation 
S&r the Advmcement of Teaching, Annual Report, 1921 : 59-^. 
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Objectives of Medical Training 

The primary objectives of medical training may be stated as follows : 

1. To train adequately intelligent persons to become competent practition- 
ers of medicine. 

2. To widen the boundaries of human knowledge. 

3. To disseminate health information to the public ; to teach both students 
and the laity the principles of preventive medicine. 

By a competent practitioner of medicine we mean one w^ho is com- 
mitted to a life of service and who is well trained as far as our knowl- 
edge will permit in the alleviation of suffering and the prevention of 
disease. He must be able to detect disease, determine its origin, rec- 
ognize its danger, and assist the patient in the recovery of his health. 
In order to do this the student must recognize the disease entity and 
be able to trace its course accurately from day to day, almost from 
hour to hour. Only a few years ago students saw patients in the amphi- 
theater at a given stage of a disease process and never saw them 
again ,* yet they were expected to reconstruct the complete story of a 
disease process from a glimpse at a five-foot section of a thousand- 
foot film. 

There is a definite consciousness, on the part of those dealing with 
medical education, of the tremendous responsibility which is theirs. 
Upon the high standard of their product depend the health and well- 
being of the people. This realization has been in a large measure 
responsible for the rigorous requirement of the pre-medical and medical- 
college training. No type of professional training in America today 
demands so long a period of study, and the several states have by en- 
actment of law made these demands obligatory^ Because of the inti- 
mate relation of the physician with his patients and the understanding 
which he must possess of their problems, the physician becomes of 
necessity a vital social factor. In the prevention of epidemics and 
in the lessening of the term of disability he becomes an important 
economic agent. 

Changing Emphasis Necessary 

As standards of medical education increase, the public gains mate- 
rially, first, in the advancement of the science of medicine— in the 
discoveries of new facts applicable to the prevention or tr^tment of 
disease ,* second, in the higher quality and standard of medical service 
which the graduate are capable of rendering. 
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Every medical student should remember that his end is not to be made a 
chemist or physiologist or anatomist, but to learn how to recognize and treat 
disease, how to becx>me a practical physician.^® 

It is possible to understand the changing emphasis that must be 
placed upon the student's training by a study of the two following 
tables, I and IL^^ Table I shows that nearly one third of the total 
deaths in the registration area are due to diseases of the heart and of 
the respiratory system, excluding tuberculosis. 

Table I. Causes of 1,193,017 Deaths in Registration Area of the 


United States, 1923 

Diseases of the heart 14.3 

Pneumonia, influenza, and other diseases of the respiratory system 

(exclusive of tuberculosis) 14.1 

Tuberculosis 7.6 

Cerebral hemorrhage and softening 7.4 

Malignant growths 7.3 

Nephritis 7.3 

Violent deaths (exclusive of suicide) 6.9 

Congenital debility and malformations 5.9 

Diarrhea and enteritis 3.2 

Puerperal septicemia, accidents of pregnancy, diseases of the female 

genital organs 1.7 

Typhoid, malaria, scarlet fever, meningitis 1.4 

Appendicitis and typhlitis 1.2 

Senility 1.1 

Diphtheria 1.0 

Epidemic and endemic diseases (other than given elsewhere) 1.0 

Diseases of the stomach (exclusive of malignancy) 1.0 

Measles 1.0 — 

Whooping cough 1.0 ~ 

Hernia, intestinal obstruction 1.0 — 

Suicide 1.0, ~ 

Unknown or ill-defined diseases 1.4 ’ 

Other diseases 12.2 


100.0 

A glance at Table II shows the changing type of practice in the regis- 
tration areas of the United States : typhoid and paratyphoid fever is 
no longer an important problem facing the practicing physician. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1923 sharp drops are noted in the incidence of malaria, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, and infectious diarrhea, while 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels particularly show marW 
increases. There is a changing emphasis, due to the development of 
* William (Her. iEquanimitas. 

« Preliminary Report of the Commission on Medical Education. Januarv 1927 
Appendix, Tables X and XL ' 

** United States MortaHty Statistics, 1923. Bureau of the Census. 
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preventive medicine in the practice of the average physician, which of 
necessity must be reflected in the emphasis given his medicai training. 
In other words, the amount of time given in the clinical curriculum to 
diseases such as typhoid fever and malaria need not be as great as it 
was tw^enty or thirty years ago. It is equally obvious that more at- 
tention must be given to diseases of the respiratory system and of the 
heart and blood vessels and to the early recognition of cancer. 


Table IL Mortality from Certain Specific Causes per 1CK),(X)0 
Estimated Population in the Registration Area^ 


Cause of Death 

Per Cent 
IN 1900 

Per Cent 
IN 1923 

Per Cent 
OF Change 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

35.9 

6.8 

-80 

Malaria I 

7.9 

2.8 

-65 

Smallpox 

1.9 

0.1 

-95 

Scarlet fever i 

10.2 

3.5 

-66 

Diphtheria i 

43.3 

12.1 

-72 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system . . . 

181.8 

83.5 

-54 

Other forms of tuberculosis 

20.1 

10.0 

-50 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

133.2 

39.9 

-70 

Cancer and other malignant tumors .... 

63.0 

89.4 

+ 42 

Diabetes mellitus 

9.7 

17.9 

1 +85 

Cerebral hemorrhage and softening .... 

75.5 

92.2 

+ 23 

Diseases of the heart 

132.1 

175.3 

+ 33 

Acute and chronic nephritis 

89.0 

90.1 ! 

+ 1 


Medical Education and the Profession 

Inasmuch as the medical profession, as represented in its present 
personnel, is the product of some type of medical education, some 
legally constituted school for the training of physicians, it follows as 
a natural corollary that the profession is now and always will remain 
vitally concerned in medical education. 

The graduates of the past twenty years or so constitute the product 
of a changing educational point of view. The general level of prepara- 
tion for medical training has been raised, and the actual training in 
medicine itself has been greatly improved. This is of importance, 
since to the ranks of medicine there are being added several thousand 
new graduates yearly. This means that in the course of each decade 
the personnel and training objectives of the profession as a whole may 
be subject to radical alteration. We must recognize, therefore, that 
the ideals, the ethics, and the actual practice of medicine are subject 


29 United Stat^ Mortality Statistics, 1923. Bureau of tlie Census. 
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to wide and sweeping change each twelve to fifteen years — not at 
one given moment but by the increasing ratio of recent graduates 
with newborn ideas. The graduates of each succeeding year should 
be better trained than those preceding them, but it is of the utmost 
importance that technical training alone shall not be substituted for 
the ideals, the altruism, and the art of medicine. 

The standards of the profession quickly reflect the standards of 
medical education, — moral as well as intellectual, — and unless the 
schools recognize the larger duty of training only men and women who 
are capable of sustaining the honor and integrity of the profession, 
of carrying forward the banner of service to humanity, the profes- 
sion as such will be bound to suffer. A businesslike management of 
one’s practice and of one’s personal affairs — business methods ap- 
plied to ail phases of medicine — need not in the least kill one's sense 
of duty to one's fellow man or one's responsibility for his well-being. 
Medicine is not a trade; should it ever become such, its service 
character and its appeal to society would be utterly lost. One re- 
sponsibility, then, lies at the door of the schools; namely, that 
medicine shall still be taught as a profession of ideals, by men of 
character and of sympathy — not, however, with the lax business 
teaching of the profession of a generation or two ago. • 

The needs of the profession — the types of graduates desired, the 
emphasis on this or that in the medical curriculum — can be ascer- 
tained by the schools only through the closest possible contact with 
the profession. It is presumed that this contact is made through the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association, and yet it is hardly reasonable to expect that a single 
agency, the Council, can maintain an intimate contact with the pro- 
fession as a whole. It would seem reasonable to expect that the schools 
themselves should create and maintain a fairly close contact with the 
profession in states in which their graduates normally settle. Only 
one state society of recent years — that of Louisiana — has made any 
attempt to advise with medical schools looking toward a better 
professional output. 

To give members of the profession real teaching opportunities is 
one of the privileges of schools of medicine, and to aid in this develop- 
ment is a duty. Not all can or will become teachers, but real teachers 
are needed as never before, and widening the scope of the teaching 
activities of the schools will find ready response on the part of alert 
mantes of the profession. Teaching opportunities exist in a far 
larga: numte than is evident at first thought. The introduction of 
the dinical-cla*k system, with its wider spread into noncontrolled 
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hospitals, will of its own force seek and find teachers in places hitherto 
wholly overlooked. The profession in general neglects a most im- 
portant teaching duty, namely, the teaching of internes. Hospitals 
require internes and often wonder why more applications are not re- 
ceived from prospective graduates. The reason is clear : the hospital 
offers no teaching. The interne period, both to the school and to the 
graduate, is the test of the medical curriculum. In that period the 
interne learns to apply his knowledge because he is taught to do so, 
and not by blunderingly or brazenly or foolishly doing things for the 
first time on his own responsibility. If mere experience is desired, he 
might better be in some rural community where physicians are badly 
needed. He must learn by doing, but doing under instruction. For 
years graduates have characterized hospitals as good or bad according 
to the teaching willingness, even eagerness, of the staff. 

There is no warrant for the assumption that there is a fixed and de- 
termined best plan for conducting medical education. On the con- 
trary, the stereotyped character of the curriculum has been almost 
wholly lost in schools with thinking faculties. It is perfectly sound to 
expect that School A can train its men better under a given plan which 
differs markedly from an equally successful plan adopted by School B, 
the product of each system, considering the quality of the material, 
measuring about the same. Every medical faculty must study its own 
problem of medical education, keeping constantly in mind the basic 
factors of personnel of faculty, personnel and preparation of students, 
adequacy of laboratories, types of hospitals under control and in 
affiliation, and, most important of all, the profession of which the stu- 
dents must form an integral part. 

Measurement of Product of Medical Education 

There is a growing tendency on the part of those interested in medi- 
cal education to measure, as accurately as may be, the product of the 
present system of medical training. This species of self-analysis on 
the part of medical faculties will no doubt be productive of much good. 
The hospital is asked to measure the capacities of the interne in terms 
of the requirements of the hospital. Ultimately the community in 
which he locates measures the physician with reasonable accuracy. 
The increasing tendency of recent graduates to form an association 
with older practitioners has become another factor in measuring 
the output. The large amount of so-called contract or part-time 
medical employment, such as life insurance, industrial medicine and 
surgery, health examinations, and employers’ liability service, has. 
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in the reports of the physicians employed, constituted itself another 
factor in this measurement. The usual prompt association of the 
recent graduate with his county medical society and his participa- 
tion in the activities of that organization assist his colleagues in 
measuring him. Finally, the recent graduate measures himself in 
terms of his ability to meet satisfactorily the various problems that 
are presented to him. 

It is safe to say that all these forms of measurement should react 
in modifying the direction and emphasis of the student’s medical 
training. It should be recalled that the undergraduate curriculum 
does not and cannot train the student to become a specialist in 
ophthalmology, otorhinolaryngology, urology, neurology, internal 
medicine, surgery, or any other department of the general field of 
medicine. This is an entirely different problem, as will be noted under 
the topic ''Graduate Medical Education.” 

Certain shortcomings that appear on the part of the medical gradu- 
ates, such as insufficient information on medico-legal questions, igno- 
rance of the health laws of the state or city in which the graduate may 
practice, are in themselves easily remedied ; but the basic criticism 
that the graduate has not as yet learned to think, and think to a 
logical conclusion, is far more difficult of remedy. If the medical 
curriculum, teeming with courses requiring exact and logical thinking, 
has not been able to create this habit in the student, then the faculty 
should either fail to recommend him for graduation or have discovered 
this tendency earlier in his course and have urged the student to change 
the direction of his educational program. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the recent graduate has more information 
and a more rational method of procedure in relation to the sick indi- 
vidual than had the graduate of twenty years ago, and what he lacks 
in experience is in a measure compensated by the newer knowledge 
that he brings to his community. With each year of active practice 
he undergoes a process of maturation which renders him increasingly 
valuable to his public. The factor of experience, however, is not so 
important as it was a decade or two ago. In the older type of training 
the student rarely came into actual contact with the patient. Under 
the present system the student, during his third and fourth medical 
years and during his interne year, comes into intimate contact with 
hundreds of patients representing many phases of illness. He has 
probably seen and studied many more cases before his graduation 
in medicine than the general practitioner of a generation ago saw and 
studied during the first several years of actual practice. The recent 
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graduate has the advantage that the cases he sees and studies are 
handled by him as individual problems, and he has also the advantage 
of the guidance of clinical teachers of definite power. 

Medical education must be designed to meet the needs of the people. 
It cannot be set up as an arbitrary '*best way'’ without considering 
the problems the student must meet when he engages in practice. 
In other wwds, medical education must constantly maintain its touch 
with the practitioner’s problems and train men accordingly. Owing to 
changing methods of living, changing economic conditions, and new 
and improved methods of transportation, new and different problems 
are coming to the practitioner of medicine. Present-day graduates 
meet far more accident cases than did the practitioners of a generation 
ago, and a new emphasis must be given to the teaching of accident, 
industrial, and rehabilitation surgery. 

The criticism of present-day medical training may be summed up 
in a single sentence : The course is too long and too detailed, defeating 
the very aim of education. As William J. Mayo so well puts it 

We try to teach our medical students something of all the medical sciences. 
Without intending to criticize unkindly, I believe that we devote too much 
effort to driving home detailed information and too little to the development of 
perspective. None of us here w’ould pretend to a complete knowledge of even 
one subject, and yet we vrork our medical students seven days in the w^eek to 
give them a smattering of everything. Many of them, in trying to achieve the 
impossible, are burned out mentally before they finish school- The detailed 
information we try so hard to give the medical student ail can be obtained from 
books. We should teach him how to think and where to look for information, 
so that commencement will be what the term implies, the beginning of the 
study of medicine, rather than a consummation for medical practice. 

In the preliminary report of the Commission on Medical Education, 
January, 1927, notation is made of the results of a questionnaire sent 
to a group of practitioners of medicine. Results of the inquiry showed 
that in the group replying to the questionnaire the subjects in which 
they considered themselves least well prepared were functional nervous 
disorders, nutritional disorders, ophthalmology, and orthopedics. The 
primary criticism seemed to center on the disproportionate amount of 
time allotted to laboratory work in the pre-clinical sciences, with a 
definite lack of correlation. The criticism of the clinical teaching 
center^ on the fact that much of the teaching was in the hands of 
specialists, with the emphasis on rare and unusual clinical conditions. 
Many felt that there was absolutely no instruction seeking particu- 

^ Annual Congress on Medical Eductdion. Proceedings, 1927 . 
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larly to develop the students in dealing with the patient and the 
family. The preliminary report summarizes these criticisms as follows : 

1. There is overcrowding in the schedule of work throughout the medical 
course. 

2. Much of the teaching in the science courses, both in laboratory and theo- 
retical work, does not contribute to a sufficient understanding of those basic 
sciences upon which intelligent practice or other medical work depends. 

3. Too much of the clinical teaching is from the standpoint of the specialist 
and on rare diseases, and not enough from the standpoint of the needs of most 
patients. 

4. The divided responsibility for the care of patients, and the impersonal 
attitude so frequently taken toward patients in the hospital and clinic, handi- 
cap the preparation of students for the assumption of individual responsibility 
required in practice and for the large emotional and psychological factors seen 
in many illnesses. 

As has been shown, the curriculum has been definitely shortened in 
most present-day schools, and the emphasis on the experimental 
method of teaching and on individual student work and responsibility 
answers in the main the criticisms voiced. There has no doubt been 
too wide a swing of the pendulum toward the detailed type of course, 
but care should be taken that the return swing shall not be too far 
in the opposite direction. Students will always need direction. The 
emphasis of today, however, upon clear thinking and the development 
of judgment should show in the product of the next few years. 

Preventive Medicine 

The great loss of man power evidenced by physical examinations 
made during the World War has aroused the profession of medicine 
as never before to the importance of preventive medicine. The pre- 
vention of disease adequately emphasized to the public will enormously 
reduce this largely unnecessary loss in physical efficiency. Heart 
disease leads the causes of death in the registration areas, with 
14.3 per cent. It is not too much to say that the incidence of heart 
disease may be greatly reduced through the proper attention to in- 
fections (respiratory, nasal, pharyngeal, and the like). 

There is also a growing demand for the proper training of public- 
health officers, public-health nurses, and trained workers in social 
medicine, Tlie allurements and demands of medical practice up to 
the pr^nt time have attracted the attention of medical students 
to the exclusion of specialized training in preventive medicine, and so far 
the numb^ of students looking toward public health as a career has 
bmi smaU. “The United States Public Health Service and the Inter- 
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national Health Board are each year employing a number of recent 
graduates in medicine. These graduates are given special training in 
public-health work, epidemiology, etc., and many are remaining per- 
manently in this field. The medical school that fails to provide the 
essentials of instruction in preventive medicine, in vital statistics, in 
sanitary science, in public-health laboratory methods, in epidemiology, 
in preventive sanitation, in preventive hygiene (such as mental, social, 
personal, and dental hygiene), and in public-health education and 
public-health administration is neglecting the greatest public asset 
which medicine offers. 

The following outline has been suggested 

• 1. A regular course of instruction, preferably during the fourth year, con- 
sisting of lectures and field demonstrations, with the laboratory exercises 
involved in teaching the application of principles of epidemiolc^ in the 
prevention and control of disease. 

2. The coordination of this course with acti\dties of official health agencies 
carried on in the community and surrounding territory, 

3. Special correlation of instruction in the department of preventive medi- 
cine and public health with the course in bacteriology. 

4. Coordination of the work of the department with a limited number of 
clinics on infections and dietary and occupational diseases in the department 
of medicine. 

5. Cooperation of the departments of the medical school in teaching the 
principles of preventive medicine throughout the medical curriculum. 

6. Assignment of special problems in public health to students for study 
in the community. The reports, when deemed desirable, are discussed in 
class conference. 

7. A sanitary survey of a definite area in the community, or of a small 
town or city. 

Research 

From time immemorial medicine has demanded strong adherence 
to the principle that it shall alwa>^ be the duty of students of medical 
science to advance the boundaries of human knowledge. The atmos- 
phere of investigation in the several departments of the medical school 
makes for illuminating teaching and productive thinking on the part 
of both students and faculty. Undergraduate research is encouraged, 
and in this work considerable productive use is made of the student’s 
free time with the student’s objective definitely fixed upon the b^t 
possible preparation for the practice of medicine. A research problem 
teaches him the methods of science, inculcates accuracy, and aids in 
the great desideratum, the development of logical thinking. Many 

W. S- Leather. The Place of Preventive Medicine in the Medical School. 
Annual Congress on Medical Education. Proceedings^ 1927 : 20-25. 
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undergraduate students are encouraged, if finances and time permit, 
to register in the graduate school and devote a full year to a research 
problem. It would be utterly useless to assign research problems to 
undergraduates unless the curriculum is so arranged as to permit of 
adequate free time. The mere compilation of determinations, instru- 
mental data, and the like should not be interpreted as research. The 
problems assigned to undergraduates should be largely those demand- 
ing and stimulating original work. 

It is far more important that the medical faculty shall contain a 
few individuals capable of inspiring and directing investigation than 
that those same individuals shall in themselves be large producers. 
The research worker per se is too rarely a person capable of inspiring 
others with the spirit of investigation. There are a few, and the world 
of science is richer for their existence ; but there are many men who, 
not themselves large producers of research, are nevertheless filled 
with original ideas, who are constantly discovering new fields for in- 
vestigation, and who by their interest and enthusiasm stimulate their 
students. 

It is a perfectly defensible proposition to substitute for almost any 
group of scheduled hours in the undergraduate curriculum a minor 
research problem in any department of the medical school, in order to 
give the student a clearer insight into the method and manner of 
accurate investigation. The effect upon the student of obtaining, by 
exact methods, results which are his own is of incalculable benefit. 
As a result the student attacks the medical curriculum from a clearer 
point of view and with added interest. Those who have been dealing 
with medical students for a few years can recall numerous examples 
of the apparently apathetic student aroused to intense interest and 
activity through the mastery of a minor research problem. No pro- 
cedure will emphasize to the student quite so emphatically the neces- 
sity of the mastery of the pre-clinical sciences. He becomes keenly 
conscious of the dependence of clinical medicine upon the basic sciences. 

Cost of Medical Training 

Since the year 1910 student fees have more than doubled in some 
schools, and the budgets of schools have risen enormously. It is 
doubtful whether the results achieved have as yet fully justified the 
increase in cost. The budgets of several schools, divided by the num- 
bo: of undergraduate students, show a cost per student in excess of 
$1500. Investigation and research, which absorb a fairly large pro- 
portion of the budget of the modem medical school, should not be 
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charged directly to undergraduate medical education. Departments 
carrying on active research could justifiably charge 20 to 40 per cent 
to research. Adequate support for research in a modern university 
medical school is a necessity, but should be set up as such and not 
included in figures showing the cost of undergraduate training. 

Even with increased cost of equipment, men, and supplies it would 
seem hardly justifiable to expect universities to support medical edu- 
cation where the cost of undergraduate training exceeds SIOOO per 
student per year. The fact that the student pays, in fees, on an average 
less than one third of this amount, deserves consideration. In a few 
instances the necessity for maintaining university hospitals^ has bur- 
dened medical instruction with an enormous basic cost. While it is 
true that the services rendered by the university hospital in a large 
measure justify the expenditure, yet if the medical school were located 
in the largest convenient city (for example, the University of Michigan 
in Detroit instead of in Ann Arbor, the University of Iowa in Des 
Moines, the University of Virginia in Richmond, and the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee), with the increased hospital facilities of 
those cities and with the large number of outstanding able clinical 
teachers usually afforded by such cities, a university hospital of one 
fourth the projected capacity, through the utilization of the available 
clinical facilities of those cities, would furnish not just as good, but 
superior, clinical instruction. Some few schools have seen this definite 
clinical advantage as well as economy. Examples are the University 
of Colorado in Denver, the University of Nebraska in Omaha, the 
University of Indiana in Indianapolis, the University of Illinois in 
Chicago, the University of California and Leland Stanford University 
in San Francisco. 

Accurate figures as to medical budgets are difficult to obtain, but 
confidential information from approximately thirty well-organized 
schools leads to the conclusion that undergraduate medical training 
that costs much under $7(X) or $800 per student would indicate in- 
adequate instruction, while training that costs much in excess of $1200 
per student would indicate '*luxus consumption.’’ University authori- 
ties will need to watch the increasing demands of the medical-school 
budget, lest the basic instructional features be permitted to become 
educationally top-heavy. 

Flexner points out the sharp rise in cost of medical training in sev- 
eral American institutions.®® He estimates that a medical school which 
stood still would in 1922 have spent 75 per cent more than in 1910. 

32 Notably the University of Iowa and the University of Michigan.* 

33 Abraham Flexno'. Medical Education, p. ^2. The Macmillan Company, 192S 
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Thus, Johns Hopkins spending little above $100,000 a year in 1910, Harvard 
spending something over $250,000, Washington University $52,000, Iowa 
$35,000, Yale less than $50,000 at the same date, could probably have pre- 
served the scale and efficiency of that day by expending, respectively, $175,000, 
$437,500, $91,000, $61,250, and $87,500 in 1922 (the multiplier used, 175 per 
cent, represents a fair estimate of the increase in costs between 1910 and 1922). 

The budgets of medical schools have risen, however, far beyond this 
stand stiir' position, as Mr. Flexner shows. That of Johns Hopkins 
has increased 450 per cent ; of Harvard, 118 per cent ; of Washington 
University, 586 per cent ; of the University of Iowa, 900 per cent ; 
of Yale, 650 per cent. 

The following table shows the enormous increase in endowment of 
a few American schools. 


Institution 

Endowment 
IN 1910 

Endowment 
IN 1924 

Johns Hopkins Medical School 

$437,581 

$7,504,956 

Yale Medical School 

278,099 

4,162,871 

Washington University Medical School 

None 

4,883,375 

Harvard Medical School 

3,216,197 

7,339,671 

McGill Medical School 

268,050 

2,509,400 

University of Toronto Medical Department . . . 

None 

1,083,600 


Medical-Practice Acts 

As has been noted, until comparatively recent date the business of 
medical education and of licensure were combined, the diploma carry- 
ing with it the right to engage in the practice of medicine. 

The development of the medical-practice acts of the several states, 
and the resultant exercise of some legal control over the practice of 
medicine, began with the medical-practice act of North Carolina, 
which was passed in 1859. For two decades the North Carolina act 
remained the only sound medical-practice act in the United States. 
Among the states passing legislation governing the practice of medicine 
at this early period were Kentucky, which in 1874 passed a medical- 
practice act creating district boards of medical examiners ; Nevada, 
in 1875; California and Texas, in 1876; Alabama and Illinois, in 
1878; Kansas, in 1879; and New York, in 1880. Today every state 
in the Union is provided with a state board of medical examiners. 
Many of the boards are backed by strong medical-practice acts ; some 
are provided with discretionary powers as to the recognition of gradu- 
ates from medical schools of certain types. Too much credit cannot 
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be accorded to the examining boards of the several states and to the 
state boards of health (which sometimes include licensure) for their 
strong support of the movement toward higher standards in medical 
education. Except for their help the accomplishments of the past 
quarter of a century, even in partial measure, could not have been 
brought about. 

In establishing requirements for medical licensure the state boards 
of medical examiners have reflected, with but few exceptions, the in- 
creased requirements of the medical schools. Forty-two states, includ- 
ing the territory of Alaska, have adopted requirements for preliminary 
education in addition to the standard four-year high-school course.^ 
Thirty-nine states now require a two-year pre-medical college course. 
Twelve states have adopted the requirement of a hospital interneship 
of at least one year as a prerequisite to licensure.^® Practical exami- 
nations in addition to those required to be written are now required in six 
states.^® The licensing boards of forty-nine states refused to recognize 
graduates of low-grade colleges (Class C of the A.M. A. classification). 
For many years graduates of low-grade, non-recognized schools of 
medicine have been admitted to medical licensure in the states of 
Arkansas, Connecticut, and Florida. These states had, in addition 
to the regular medical boards, separate licensing boards of eclectic 
medical examiners. The Connecticut eclectic board in 1923 certified 
to the commissioner of health of that state the names of twenty-three 
candidates as having passed medical-licensure examinations. These 
twenty-three persons the Connecticut commissioner refused to license ; 
late in the year 1923 came the expose of the Missouri diploma-mill 
activities, and shortly thereafter approximately one hundred and sixty- 
seven licenses to practice medicine w^ere refused or revoked by the 
Connecticut authorities on the ground of illegality. In Florida three 
separate licensing boards were abolished in 1921. Arkansas therefore 
remains the only state in which the board of eclectic examiners is 
still granting licenses to graduates of low-grade medical schools. The 
non-recognition of certain colleges of course limits the practice of 
graduates of those colleges entirely to the states admitting the gradu- 
ates to examination for medical licensure. For example, the Chicago 

The District of Columbia and the states of Delaware, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, OMo, and Wyoming do not require any preparatory work in 
college whatever. 

^ Poinsylvania, New Jersey, Afeska, Rhode Island, North Dakota, Washington, 
Illinois, Delaware, Michigan, Iowa, South Dakota, Utah. The requirements of 
medical schools and state boards are overwhelmingly, if not unanimously, for the 
rotation service in general hospitals. 

Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Neath Dakota, Ohio, and South Dakota. 
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Medical School (Chicago Hospital College of Medicine) is recognized 
by only three state licensing bodies, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Boston, by two the Kansas City College of Medicine 
and Surgery, by three ; Kansas City University of Physicians and 
Surgeons, by two ^ ; Middlesex College of Medicine and Surgery, by 
two ; and St. Louis College of Physicians and Surgeons, by one/^ 
The following table affords a striking illustration of the advance in 
licensure requirements between 1904 and 1927. 


Requirement or Provision 

Number of 

States having Provision 

Number 

OF 

States 

STILL 
HAVING 
No Pro- 
vision 

1904 

1926 

Increase 

Preliminary education : 





Any requirement 

20 

46 

26 

4 

A standard four-year high-school edu- 





cation or higher 

10 

46 

36 

4 

One year or more of college work . . . . 

0 

42 

42 

8 

Two years of college work as a minimum 

0 

39 

39 

11 

All applicants must be graduates of a medi- 





cal college 

36 

49 

13 

1 

All applicants must undergo an examina- 





tion for license 

45 

50 

5 

0 

Hospital interne year required 

0 

12 

12 

38 

Full authority by board to refuse recogni- 





tion to low-grade colleges 

14 

46 

32 

4 

Boards refusing to recognize low-grade 





colleges 

5 

49 

44 

1 

Reciprocal relations with other states . . 

27 

44 

17 

6 

Single boards of medical examiners . . . 

36 

45 

9 

5 


National Board of Medical Examiners 

The National Board of Medical Examiners was organized in 1915. 
The board consists of twenty-one members, including the three 
surgeons-general of the army, navy, and public-health service, and 
one other representative of each of these services, one representative of 
the state licensing boards, and fourteen members appointed at large. 

^ District of Columbia, Illinois, and Massachusetts. 

^ District of Columbia, Massachusetts. 

^ Alaska, Arizona, District of Columbia. 

^ District of Columbia, Massachusetts. 

^ District of Columbia, Massachusetts. 

^ Massachusetts. 
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Examinations were first held in 1916, and approximately semi-annually 
thereafter until 1922, when the type of examination was changed- The 
examination is now divided into three parts : Part I, a written exami- 
nation in the six fundamental medical sciences — anatomy, including 
histology and embryology ; physiology ; physiological chemistry ; gen- 
eral pathology; bacteriology; materia medica and pharmacology. 
Part II, a written examination in medicine, including pediatrics, 
neuropsychiatry, and therapeutics; surgery, including applied anat- 
omy, surgical pathology, and surgical specialties; obstetrics and 
gynecology : public health, including hygiene and medical jurispru- 
dence. Part III, a practical examination in each of the four following 
subjects : (1) clinical medicine, including medical pathology, applied 
physiology, clinical chemistry, clinical microscopy, and dermatology ; 
(2) clinical surgery, including applied anatomy, surgical pathology, 
operative surgery, and the surgical specialties of the diseases of the eye, 
ear, nose, and throat; (3) obstetrics and gynecology; (4) public 
health, including sanitary bacteriology and the communicable diseases. 
Parts I and II are held in any Class A medical school, and Part III is 
given by subsidiary boards in sixteen cities.'*^ 

During the first four years the board examined 4^6 graduates. 
Holders of certificates from the National Board of Medical Examiners 
are registered without further question in thirty-eight states and 
territories.^ 


Graduate Medical Education 

In 1920 an inquiry concerning the possibilities for graduate work in 
medicine was conducted by the Council on Medical Education of the 
A. M. A. Fifteen special committees, in as many different fields of 
medical work, were appointed, each committee reporting at the Con- 
gress on Medical Education in March, 1921. As a result of the several 
reports certain basic requirements concerning graduate education were 
established : graduation from a Class A medical school, plus the com- 
pletion of an intemeship in an acceptable hospital. 


^ Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Etenver, Galveston, Iowa City, Minne- 
apolis, Nashville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), 
St. lx)uis, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 

^Alabama, Arizona, Canal Zone, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Porto Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming. 
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The term of study requisite in many of the specialties was set forth 
as follows : 


1 

Field ' 

Years 

Essential 

Field 

Years 

Essential 

Surgery, general 

3 

Internal medicine .... 

3 

Surgery, orthopedic . . . 

3 

Pediatrics 

3 

Surgery, genito-urinary . . 

3 

Neuropsychiatry .... 

3 

Gynecology and obstetrics 

3 

Dermatology 

2 

Ophthalmology 

2 

Public health and hygiene 

2 

Otolaryngology 

2 




It was further stipulated that a student should advance from a review 
of the basic sciences to the third year of graduate study, when he 
was expected to assume definite responsibility in the care of patients 
in his specialty. 

Since 1922 graduate work in many departments of medicine has been 
increasing, and may shortly be expected to be on a par, in many de- 
partments and schools, with the training offered by various European 
medical institutions. Prominent among the schools offering graduate 
instruction in clinical medicine may be mentioned Tulane, Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard University, Mayo Foundation (University of Min- 
nesota), Washington University, Columbia University, New York 
Post-Graduate Medical College, and the University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School. In 1926-1927 there were, all together, 2336 graduate 
students enrolled, of whom 1019 were graduates within comparatively 
recent years and had secured interne training. Of the entire number 
of students, 570 had been in practice less than five years ; 557, be- 
tween five and ten years ; 353, from ten to fifteen years ; and 339, 
from fifteen to twenty years. In other words, 53.5 per cent had engaged 
in practice from five to twenty years. Of the students undertaking 
graduate study, 328 registered for work in eye, ear, nose, and throat ; 
276, in general surgery; 275, in general medicine; 231, in pediatrics; 
134, in obstetrics and gynecology ; and 126, in public health. 

Some schools are arranging courses of such character that students 
may register in the graduate school of the university as candidates for 
an advanced degree in any one of the pre-medical sciences and many 
of the medical specialties ; for example, several schools offer registra- 
tion in the graduate college leading to the degree of Master of Science 
in surgery, medicine, or midwifery, and some of the same schools are 
affording op|X)rtunities for registration leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in surgery, the principal line of investigation being re- 
search in surgery, with the first minor in pathology and the second 
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minor in physiology, biochemistry, bacteriology, or any of the pre- 
clinical sciences into which the problem leads. 

There is an essential difference between graduate work of this char- 
acter and the so-called postgraduate work which has hitherto carried 
the name of postgraduate medical education, usually conducted in 
short, intensive courses, varying from a few weeks to a year, the in- 
stitution and the professors conducting them, in many instances, for 
profit. The terms ” graduate” and ” postgraduate” clearly indicate 
different types. ” Postgraduate” may mean any course of indefinite 
length and seriousness undertaken by the student subsequent to 
graduation. The term "'graduate” should be reserved for those stu- 
dents registered in the graduate school of a university — candidates 
for a higher degree and subject to the rules of the graduate school. 
The members of the medical faculty who are competent to undertake 
graduate work should be members of the graduate faculty of the uni- 
versity. There are now forty-one graduate schools approved by the 
Council on Medical Education of the A. M, A., only two of which are 
well-organized university graduate schools of medicine. 

Agencies dealing with Medical Education 

Among the agencies dealing with medical education and cooperating 
in the raising of the standards should be named, first, the American 
Medical Association, working through its Council on Medical Educa- 
tion ; second, the Association of American Medical Colleges ; third, 
the Federation. of State Medical Licensing Boards; fourth, the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching ; fifth, the General 
Education Board and the Rockefeller Foundation; sixth and last, 
but not least, the medical schools themselves and the universities 
that have been willing to devote general endowment funds to in- 
creased efficiency of instruction and to the maintenance of higher 
standards. 

The part played by the Federation of State Licensing Boards has 
been all-important. Only through the ruling of the state boards, 
backed by legal authority in refusing to examine and license the poorly 
trained graduates of low-grade medical schools, has the marked ad- 
vance been possible. Until the medical examining boards of the sev- 
eral states refused to examine and license medical graduates, all moves 
for reform were futile. Promptly upon the cooperation of these boards 
inefficient schools were for the most part eliminated. 

The Association of American M^ical Colleges, powerless in its 
attempts to effect important reforms, has proved a great cooperating 
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factor with the Council on Medical Education, and has greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of its member colleges in the teaching of medicine 
by productive studies on the curriculum, and the subject matter and 
teaching methods of each branch. It is safe to say that owing to the 
activities of the Association of American Medical Colleges instruc- 
tion has been greatly improved, correlation of studies emphasized, and 
the curriculum shorn of its overloaded character. 

Specialization 

The question of what becomes of the medical graduate has been 
answered in a preliminary way by a study undertaken by Weiskotten.^^ 
The study shows that there is a definite tendency on the part of gradu- 
ates in medicine to limit themselves to a specialty after a few years 
of general practice. Of the graduates of the year 1915, 22.5 per cent 
are today engaged in general practice, 35.6 per cent are engaged in 
general practice but are giving some attention to a specialty, 40.9 per 
cent are limiting themselves to a specialty, and 1.0 per cent are not 
practicing. Of the graduates of 1920, 23.8 per cent are in general prac- 
tice, 40.4 per cent are in general practice but are giving some atten- 
tion to a specialty, 35.0 per cent are limiting themselves to a specialty, 
and 0.8 per cent are not practicing. Of the specialties, eye, ear, nose, 
and throat claim the largest percentage ; in these are 22.5 per cent 
of the 1915 graduates and 18.1 per cent of the 1920 graduates. Inter- 
nal medicine claims 18.1 per cent of the 1915 graduates and 18.3 per 
cent of the 1920 graduates ; surgery, 20.2 per cent of the 1915 gradu- 
ates and 15.5 per cent of the 1920 graduates ; pediatrics, 5.9 per cent 
of the 1915 graduates and 11.2 per cent of the 1920 graduates. Other 
specialties, such as gynecology and obstetrics, neurology and psychia- 
try, urology, radiology, clinical pathology, and dermatology, each claim 
a small percentage. Of the 1915 graduates now engaged in the prac- 
tice of a specialty, 30.2 per cent entered upon their specialty without 
experience in general practice ; 6.4 per cent, within' two years ; 22.4 
per cent within from two to four years; 33.8 per cent, within from 
five to nine years ; 4.8 per cent, after ten years or more of general 
practice ; 2.4 per cent did not report. Of the 1920 graduates, 51 per 
cent entered upon the practice of a specialty without previous gen- 
eral practice ; 13.4 per cent, within two years ; 26.8 per cent, within 
from two to four. years; 6.0 per cent, witibin from five to nine years ; 

^ H. G. Weiskottai. Present Tendencies in Medical Practice. Annual Congress 
on Medical Education, Proceedings, ; 74-79. 
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2.8 per cent did not report. The tendency toward special practice 
results from several factors : 

1. Better training. 

2. Increased opportunities for special training. 

3. Desire on the part of the physician to practice some branch of medicine 
unusually well. 

4. The demand on the part of the public for experts in the several depart- 
ments of medicine. 

Present Status 

A picture of the present status of medical education in the United 
States may be obtained from a study of the tables on pages 336-447, 
compiled from medical-school data of 1928-1929.^ 

Conclusion 

Reviewing the progress made in American medical education, 
Dr. Abraham Flexner says : ^ 

America has accomplished what at first sight looks like a transformation. 
Relatively viewed, progress in this country has been enormously greater than 
mywhere else. It ^ects every item that goes to make up a medical school. 
There were a hundred and fifty-odd schools, so-called, in this country fifteen 
>rears ago. That number has been practically cut in half. The weak schools in 
ill sections of the country, particularly in the South and West, where they were 
most abundant, have been almost wfrolly eliminated. Some kind of order has 
been introduced in the matter of matriculation requirements, though the order 
is in many respects more apparent than real. Everywhere equipment and facili- 
ties havb been improved. 

Medicine is not now and never can be considered an exact science. It 
may utilize knowledge gained from exact science, and it may use its 
methods ; but no rule of diagnosis and management can be made for 
the individual patient, inasmuch as no two individuals are exactly 
alike. The same disease attacking a million individuals at the same 
time would show individual variations in its clinical manifestations, and 
as a consequence the applied management of the case would differ with 
the individual. Medicine differs from law in that, although an exact 
precedent may be found in the etiological factor of the disease, the de- 
tailed or real sequence of disease phenomena cannot be exactly forecast. 

^ Report of the Council on Medical Education, American Medical Associatiai, 
1929. 

Abraham Flexner. Medical Education, 1909-1924. Annml Cmgnss on Medtcd 
Education. Proceedings^ 1924. 



Key. E, Eclectic ; H, Homeopathic ; N, Nondescript 
(^e page 341 for footnotes explaining reference letters in this table.) 
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* Gives only the first two years of the medical course. 



Georgia 

Emory University ........ Atlanta 255,100 A 191 — 140 

University of Georgia ® Augusta 56,700 A 130 5 71 

Illinois 
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* Gives only the first two years of the medical course. 
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Virginia 

Medical College of Virginia'^ . . . Richmond 194,400 A 366 

University of Virginia « Charlottesville 11,305 A 236 
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Table IV shows the enrollment by classes. 

Table IV 

Key. E, Eclectic ; H. Homeopathic ; N, Nondescript. 


Enrolled during 1927-1928 


Name c^f Medical School 

1 First 
j Year 

Second 

Year 

Third 

Year 

Fourth 

Year 

Totals 

University of Alabama * 

i 60 

42 

— 

— 

102 

University of Arkansa'. . 

53 

32 

29 

44 

158 

Colle^^e of Medical Evangelists . . . 

99 

92 

80 

69 

340 

Stanford Univ'ersity 

48 

43 

49 

43 

183 

University of California 

59 

56 

60 

46 

221 

Unit'crsity of Southern California ^ . . 

j 54 

— 

— 

— 

54 

University of Colorado ....... 

1 63 

42 

46 

41 

192 

Yale University 

52 

59 

53 

43 

207 

Georgetown University 

: 156 

130 

113 

74 

473 

George Washington University . . . 

90 i 

84 

55 

61 

290 

Howard University 

61 

62 

68 

43 

234 

Emory University 

64 1 

40 

46 

41 ^ 

191 

University of Georgia 

42 

27 

31 

35 

135 

Loyola University ......... 

146 

121 

92 

102 

461 

Northwestern University 

129 

103 

140 

130 

502 

University of Chicago | 

119 

119 

— 

— 

238 

University of Chicago (Rush Medical) 

— 

— 

133 

215 

348 

University of Illinois 

142 

115 

119 

133 

509 

Indiana University . . ; 

102 

110 

104 

101 

417 

State University of Iowa I 

166 

115 

115 

87 

483 

University of Kansas ! 

76 

54 

50 

43 

223 

University of Louisville ; 

90 

74 

90 

68 

322 

Tulane University of Louisiana . , , J 

129 

98 

107 

104 

438 

Johns Hopkins University 

72 

75 

70 

66 

283 

University of Maryland ...... 

136 

86 

89 

101 

412 

Boston University 

68 

49 

48 

49 

214 

Harvard University 

125 

118 

137 

135 

515 

Tufts College 

135 

126 

118 

114 

493 

University of Michigan 

Detroit College of NIedicine and Sur- 

159 

176 

169 

160 

664 

gery 

69 

86 

52 

43 

250 

University of NIinnesota 

132 

151 

93 

108 

484 

University of Mississippi * ..... 

36 

27 




63 

University of IVIi^uri * 

40 

40 





80 

St. Louis University ........ 

182 

120 

123 

111 

536 

Washington University 

Creighton University School of Medi- 

83 

61 

80 

76 

300 

cine 

55 

46 

49 

50 

200 

University of Nelaraska 

100 

70 

68 

74 

312 

Dartmouth Medical School* .... 

20 

19 



39 


* Givm cttly the first two ycara the ir^dical course. 

t Work of first two years will be c^ered 1929-1930; eventually a full m^edical course. 
t E»rcili«iit not given by years; half total enrollment arbitrarily taken. 
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Table IV (continued) 


Enrolled di'ring 1927-1928 


Name of NIedical School 

1 First 
' Year 

J Second 
; Year 

1 Third 
j Year 

1 Fourth 

1 Year 

[ Totals 

Albany Medical College 

1 41 

35 


! 24 

1 122 

University of Buffalo 

77 

1 69 

68 

i 65 

I 07Q 

Columbia University 

1 110 

1 103 

104 

1 103 

420 

Cornell University 

! 69 

i 70 

57 

63 

259 

Long Island College Hospital .... 
New York Homeopathic and Flower 

i 122 

i 

108 

107 

j 103 

440 

Hospital H 

i 102 

89 

86 

! 50 

327 

University and Bellevue Hospital . . 

i 122 

122 

128 

105 

477 

University of Rochester 

1 36 

31 

24 

18 

109 

Syracuse University 

52 

42 

46 


181 

University of North Carolina*. . , . 

i 42 

34 



j 

76 

Wake Forest College* 

28 

26 



[ 

54 

University of North Dakota * . . . . 

i 31 

26 

— 

j 

57 

Eclectic Medical College, Cincinnati E 





35 

35 

University of Cincinnati 

78 

63 

61 

67 

269 

Western Reserve University .... 

71 

60 

60 

52 

243 

Ohio State University 

100 

92 

60 

76 

328 

University of Oklahoma 

68 

39 

47 

38 

192 

University of Oregon 

Hahnemann Medical College, Philadel- 

66 

63 

42 

58 

229 

phia 

178 

108 

80 

64 

430 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 

170 

131 

142 

142 

585 

Temple University 

64 

54 

53 1 

i 49 

220 

University of Pennsylvania ' 

Woman's Medical College of Penn- 

112 

no 

132 j 

135 

489 

sylvania 

1 37 

28 

15 

18 

98 

University of Pittsburgh 

Medical College of State of South 

67 

67 

61 

66 

261 

Carolina 

42 

42 

41 

28 

153 

University of South Dakota * . . . . 

29 

23 

— 

— 

52 

University of Tennessee 

126 

87 

93 

72 

378 

Mehairy Medical College 

67 

57 

44 i 

48 

216 

Vanderbilt University 

50 

41 

49 

41 

181 

Baylor University 

115 

91 

88 

62 

356 

University of Texas 

105 

80 

43 

47 

275 

University of Utah * 

29 

26 

— 

— 

55 

University of Vermont 

32 

31 

47 

30 

140 

Medical College of Virginia ..... 

96 

85 

100 

90 

371 

University of Virginia 

70 

57 

63 

53 

243 

West Virginia University * 

66 

47 


— 

113 

University of Wisconsin ...... 

116 

97 

41 

40 

294 

Marquette University 

79< 

102 

66 

58 

305 

Totals for 1929 

6277 

5304 

4746 

4551 

20,878 

Totals for 1928 

6199 

5190 

4646 

4510 

20,545 

Totals for 1927 

6009 

4993 

4510 

4150 

19,662 


* Includes two irregular students. 
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Table V shows the changes that have occurred in student attend- 
ance in sectarian as compared with nonsectarian and, as a rule, better- 

grade colleges. 


Table V 


Year 

Nom- 

SECTAEIAN < 

' 

Homeo- 

pathic 

Eclectic 

Physio- 

medical 

Nonde- 

script 

Total 

1880 

9,776 

1220 

830 

— 

— 

11,826 

1890 

13,521 ; 

1164 

719 

— 

— 

15,404 

1»30 

22,710 1 

1909 

522 


— 

25,171 

1904 

23.t^2 ; 

1309 

1014 

123 

234 

28,142 

1910 

20,136 i 

867 

455 

49 

19 

21,526 

1915 ‘ 

: 13,914 

736 

241 

— 

— 

14,891 

1919 : 

i;>.i.37 1 

397 : 

: 86 

i — 

310 

12,930 

1920 i 

12,930 ; 

386 1 

93 

— 

389 

13,798 

1925 ! 

17,652 1 

410 ' 

148 

— 


18,200 

1926 i 

18,092 i 

458 ’ 

253 

— 

37 

18,840 

1927 i 

18,835 i 

539 : 

248 

— 

40 

19,662 

1928 j 

19,646 ! 

640 i 

219 

— 

40 

20.545 

1929 i 

20,086 ; 

757 ; 

35 

— 

— 

20,878 


Table VI show’s the graduates of nonsectarian in comparison with 

sectarian colleges. 


Table VI 


Year 

Non- 

sectarian 

Homeo- 

pathic 

Eclectic 

1 

Physio- 

medical 

Nonde- 

script 

Total 

1880 

2673 

380 

188 





3241 

mm 

3853 

380 

221 

— 



4454 

im ) 

4715 

413 

86 

— 

— 

5214 

1904 

4190 

371 

146 

20 

20 

5747 

1910 

4113 

183 

114 

16 

14 

4440 

1915 

3286 

195 

55 





3536 

1920 i 

' 2826 

97 ! 

30 

— 

94 

3047 

1922 

2358 

i 64 

34 

— 

73 

2529 

1925 1 

3856 

1 m 

38 

— 



3974 

1926 1 

3801 

80 

64 

— 

17 

3962 

1927 1 

3864 

90 

67 

— 

14 

4035 

1928 1 

4070 

123 

55 

— 

14 

4262 

1929 

4299 

113 

34 

— 

— 

4446 
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Table VII shows the changes in the number of colleges for sectarian 
and nonsectarian medicine. 


Table MI 


Year 

Non- i 

SECTARIAN | 

Homeo- 

pathic 

Eclectic 

Physio- 

medical 

Nonde- 

script 

— 

Total 

1850 

44 S 

3 

4 

1 



52 

1860 

53 1 

6 

4 

2 

— 

65 

1870 

60 I 

8 

5 

2 

— 

75 

1880 

76 ! 

14 

8 

2 

— 

100 

1890 

106 j 

16 

9 

2 

— 

133 

1900 

126 i 

22 

9 

2 

1 

160 

1910 

109 1 

12 j 

1 8 i 

1 j 

1 

131 

1920 

76 

5 ! 

1 


3 

85 

1925 

! 74 i 

2 ^ 

S 1 

J 

3 

80 

1926 

' 1 

2 j 

' 3 ] 

\ 

1 

79 

1927 

74 ; 

2 1 

i 3 

j 

1 

80 

1928 

74 ‘ 

2 

3 

__ ; 

1 

80 

1929 

1 73 i 

2 ' 

; 1 

i i 

— 

76 


Table VIII shows the students and graduates according to classi- 
fication. 


Table VIII 


Year 

Students 

Class A 

Per Cent 

Oass B 

Per Cent 

Class C 

Per Cent 

1913 

11,122 

65.4 

4138 

24.4 

1735 

10.2 

1915 

11,314 

76.0 

2668 

17.9 

909 

6.1 

1920 

12,320 

89.2 

680 

4.8 

798 

6.0 

1925 

17,497 

96.2 

554 

3.0 

149 

0.8 

1926 

17,887 

95.0 

582 

3.0 

371 

2.0 

1927 

18,754 

95.4 

564 

2.0 

344 

1.7 

1928 

19,794 

96.3 

371 

1.8 

380 

1.9 

1929 

20,516 

98.2 

362 

1.8 

— 

— 




Graduates 



Year 







Qass A 

P«-Cent 

Oass B 

Per Cent 

Clas C 

Percent 

1913 

2539 

63.8 

1050 

26.4 

392 

9.8 

1915 

2629 

74.4 

688 

19.4 

219 

6.2 

1920 

2690 

88.4 

152 

5.0 


6.6 

1925 

3852 

96.3 1 

118 

3.0 

4 

0.8 

1926 

3732 

94.2 

130 

3.3 

100 

2.5 

1927 

3798 

94.1 1 

117 

2.9 

120 

3.0 

1828 

4091 

96.0 i 

96 

2.2 

75 

1.8 

1929 

4362 

89.1 1 

84 

1.9 

— 

— 
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Table IX shows the fees of the colleges of the several classes/^^ 

Table IX 



O U.LEOES 

Per Cent 

$.10 to IIR) 

; 3 

4.0 

lOlJ to 149 ' 

: 6 

8.0 

150 to 199 ..... ; 

11 

14.7 

200 to 249 1 

9 

12.0 

25^) to 2iB i 

7 

9.3 

3f»to349 j 

12 

16.0 

350 to 3l-t9 . . . ' 1 

13 

17.3 

4ai to 499 f 

7 

9.3 

5f.M) to 599 > 

6 

8.0 

600 to 599 

1 

1.4 

Totals* 1 

72 

100.0 


* AvcTa«?e fee per student in all colleges, $292. 


Table X shows the average age of the graduates of 1929. 

Table X 



Number op 
Graduates 

Average 

Age 

University of Arkansas 

43 

27.7 

College of Medical Evangelists 

65 

27.7* 

Stanford University 

48 

28.1* 

UnivtTsitv of California 

40 

27.7* 

University of Colorado 

40 

25.9 

Yale University 

39 

25.9 

Georgetown University 

75 

25.7 

George Washington University 

61 

26.3 

ilow'ard University 

44 

28.4 

Emory University 

40 

25.2 

University of Georgia 

35 

26.3 

Loyola University 

80 

26.8* 

Northwestern University 

121 

26.6* 

University of Chicago 

149 

27.6* 

University of Illinois 

125 

26.0* 

Indiana University 

100 

27.0 

State University of Iowa 

85 

25.9 

University of Kansas 

43 

28.4 

University of Louisville . 

68 

26.7 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

103 

25.5 


* The average reported by these colleges is one year more than that given here, since 

they require an iateme year before degrees are granted. 


« Based upon fees charged r^ident students. 
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Table X (contin'ued) 


Johns Hopkins University 

University of Maryland 

Boston University 

Harvard University . 

Tufts College 

Detroit College of Medicine and Surgeiy^ . . . 

University of Michigan 

University of Alinnesota 

St. Louis University 

Washington University 

Creighton University 

University of Nebraska 

Albany Ivledical College 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Long Island College Hospital 

New York Homeopathic and Flow’er Hospital 

Syracuse University 

University and Bellevue Hospital 

University of Buffalo 

University of Rochester 

Eclectic Ivledical College 

Ohio State University 

University of Cincinnati 

Western Reserve University 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Oregon 

Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia . . 

Temple University . 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania . 
IVfedica! College of State of South Carolina . 

Aleharry Medical College 

University of Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University 

Baylor University . 

University of Texas 

University of Vermont 

Medical College of Virginia 

University of Virginia 

Marquette University 

University of Wisconsin 

Total number of graduates 


1 NI'MBER of 

1 GK ADVA FES 

Aier%ge 
' Age 

I 66 

! 26.6 

103 

i 25.9 

i 49 

i 27.4 

137 

i 26.3 

113 

1 25.9 

: 47 

i 27 . 8 * 

, 158 

; 26.6 

! 119 

1 26 . 6 * 


! 26.5 

1 4 

* 25,9 

; 50 

26.1 

76 

* 26.8 

24 

! 28.4 

: 107 

1 26.6 

63 

26.2 

103 

! 24.7 

50 

' 25.9 

40 

1 26.1 

’ 104 

! 25.8 

i 63 

' 25.8 

18 

26.9 

: 34 

27.2 

79 

! 27.3 

! 67 1 

i 26 . 0 * 

51 i 

26.6 

3 S 

27 2 

' 56 

27.5 

i 63 

26.4 

: 142 

26.2 

1 48 

26.2 

1 134 

26.2 

i 66 

26.3 

; 18 ! 

28.4 

i 26 

26-2 

48 

29.3 

72 

26.1 

43 

26.3 

62 

26.6 

51 

25.8 

30 

27.6 

90 

1 26.9 

53 

I 26.0 

54 

26 . 8 * 

44 

26.6 

4446 

26.3 


* The average age reported by these colleges is am year more than that given here, since 
they require an interne year befcare degrees are granted. 
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The rule of law applies to every individual case in a given state ; in 
medicine the rule varies with the individual. There is no set rule of 
progress or conclusion in any disease entity. It is therefore required 
that, in addition to the power of logical thinking, the physician 
shall develop, probably to a larger degree than is required in any 
other profession, that thinking ability known as jud^gmgrit. He must 
be more acute than the lawyer in ascertaining facts, and he has, like 
the lawyer, to deal with the human element. In addition he has his 
own skill in physical diagnosis, and the laboratories with many pre- 
cision determinations. Given all the ascertainable facts^,concerning 
the disease, he still has the individual to deal with, and his manage- 
ment or procedure will be determined by‘!lT§ludgment. While a rule 
of procedure may be established for the general a’^erage, yet the details 
of management will vary in every case. Then, too, as the late Francis 
Peabody has so well said,^ "'Medicine must be taught as a vital, ex- 
panding subject."" In other w'ords, the procedure of tomorrow may 
be different from that of today, owing to new light from some research 
laboratory or clinic. Medicine differs from engineering even more 
markedly than from the law. Although relative measurements may 
be made of the resistence of the organisms to a given disease, the 
power of recuperation, etc., no exact computations of the strength of 
the materials can be made. 

The^ graduate in medicine must always remain a student. For him 
graduation is in reality a commencement. Each year, even each 
montlT, of his subsequent career w’^ili bring advances and new dis- 
coveries in medical science: discoveries to which he may possibly 
contribute, advances of w’-hich he must at least have accurate knowl- 
edge. There is so much for the student to learn today as compared 
with the field covered by medicine a generation ago that to cover it 
thoroughly is recognized as an impossible task. 

The student can absorb and retain qidy a small portion of his 
course. Facts as isolated facts, unless correlated, are lost. Teaching 
in too great detail, to the exclusion of giving a broad conception of 
the fundamental principles, is educational homicide. The student 
must have time to think,— time to Srilve a' gfTOti' problem through a 
comprehensive understanding of the principles involved. 

Medical education seeks, not the amassing of facts, or. the devdop- 
mmt of the encyclopedic type of mind* but rather the discovery 'Und 
development of the inquiring type of intellect, ready to approach a 
new problem from the s tandpoint of bade principles . 

* Amml Cmirm m Medical Edmaiwn. Proceedings, 1928. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

By James H. Tufts, Professor of Philosophy, sometime 
Vice President, The University of Chicago 

Purposes 

The purposes of the work called graduate or postgraduate are 
principally two : (1) the advancement of knowledge and (2) the pro- 
fessional training of students who have already secured the bachelor's 
degree and desire to pursue further studies in preparation for profes- 
sional work. The specific professional work for which most of such 
sti^dents are preparing is that of teaching in universities, in colleges, 
and to some extent in normal and secondary schools. A small number 
are preparing for administration in the public-school system ; another 
class is preparing for research positions in commerce or industry. 
Still another type of advanced work is that carried on by those who 
have received some professional degree and seek further training in a 
special line. Thus, the student of medicine may wish to fit himself for 
opthalmology or otology, and hence, after his general course and de- 
gree of M.D., may pursue further special studies. The candidate for 
the ministry or in law may wish to fit himself for teaching those 
lubjects in professional schools. 

The last class is as yet comparatively small ; the great majority of 
students to be considered in this chapter are enrolled in the graduate 
schools of arts, literature, and science. The registration in such schools 
is made up principally of those who expect to be teachers, and second- 
arily, of those preparing for research positions. Besides these two 
principal purposes of the graduate school there is a third somewhat 
incidental purpose, namely, that of an additional year of liberal study. 

It tends to present a well-rounded program of studies whereby any student 
who is sufficiently mature really to want to study and has had an elementary 
education which has made him able to read intelligently and know what he is 
about, may acquire either a well-rounded education or advance to specializa- 
tion and research he can have the intellectual time of his life.^ 

^ F. J. E. Woodbridge. Maintaining Standards without Excessive Standardiza- 
tion. Association of American Universities. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses j 
1924 : 51 - 58 . 
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A question is inevitably raised by the presence of this double pur- 
pose. There seems to be an underlying assumption that it is not only 
theoretically possible but practically wise to combine in one organi- 
zation two distinct aims, — that the advancement of knowledge can 
be successfully prosecuted in conjunction with advanced education, 
that is, with the education of graduate students. This^^aaJDeMi' 
Woodb$44geJias42 Qlnted ouj ^^-r^ally splits into Two assumptions : on 
the one hand, that the advancement of knowledge can be favorably 
pursued under the conditions of the graduate school in the university, 
and particularly that the possession of a bachelor’s degree should be 
regarded as essential ; and, on the other hand, that the professional 
purpose of preparing students for teaching positions by further study 
after the bachelor’s degree is best promoted by the method of research 
and the advancement of knowledge. Both these assumptions are open 
to challenge, and both to some extent have been challenged. 

First, as to the best methods for the advancement of knowledge. 
A rival to the' university in this field is found in various scientific in- 
stitutes, notably the Carnegie Institute, the Rockefeller Institute, 
the Wistar Institute. These command the entire time of a scientific 
staff, which is left free to pursue work of investigation or discovery 
wifEout the added necessity of giving time to instruction. It may be 
presumed that the advisers of those who have established these 
foundations have considered well the relative advantages of the two 
types of institution, and have decided in favor of the institute type 
as the wiser investment of funds. A strong presumption is thus 
created for the separation of research from education. But, admit- 
ting the presence of strong considerations which favor such a separa- 
tion, there are two counterbalancing considerations which have thus 
far maintained the importance of continuing the combination of the 
two purposes of research and education by universities. The first is 
that of training younger investigators in order to maintain a con- 
tinuous staff not only for universities but even for the research in- 
stitutes, — because institutes seldom undertake any but the most 
advanced educational work- -They prefer to be able to select men 
who can at once enter upon responsible research. In the second place, 
despite the fact that in universities a certain amount of time is neces- 
sarily devoted t 9 instruction of students rather than to research 
exclusively, it is the general testimony that many if not most investi- 
gators are stimulated by the presence of younger men whom they 

2 F. J- E. Woodbridge. Maintaining Standards without Excpsive Standardiza- 
tion. Association of American Universities, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 
1924 : 51 - 58 . 
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guide, and that the very necessity of explaining and analyzing prob- 
lems to learners is a stimulating condition for the best work. It is 
therefore probable that, while existing institutes will be maintained 
and perhaps supplemented by others, the greater amount of research 
will continue to be carried on in connection with the work of training 
future investigators, that is, under university auspices. 

Graduate Study as Teaching Preparation 

With regard to the second purpose, that of preparing teachers, the 
situation is more complicated. No one, so far as the writer is aware, 
advocates a plan for the preparation of teachers which excludes 
participation in the advancement of knowledge. But there are two 
points which need to be made clear if we are to have an intelligent 
opinion upon the question whether preparation for teachers is best 
gained under present conditions in our graduate schools. The first of 
these questions is. What is meant by the advancement of knowledge? 
The second is, Does the same type of work serve adequately for pre- 
paring university teachers, undergraduate teachers, and, to some 
extent, high-school teachers? 

1. Advancement of knowledge. What is meant by advancement of 
knowledge? The term is and ought to be given a wide latitude, and 
emphasis may properly vary in different fields. But there are obvi- 
ously two tendencies or types. The one emphasizes the addition of 
new facts; the other emphasizes the function of broad scholarship 
and of critical analysis and interpretation. Broadly speaking, the bril- 
liant progress of the natural sciences has tended to emphasize the 
discovery of new facts. The social sciences and the humanities have 
perhaps been influenced by the method and example of the natural 
sciences, and have stressed what may fairly be called the factual, as 
opposed to the interpretative, aspects of their investigation. But this 
is certainly a swing of the pendulum which represents a narrow and 
one-sided conception of research, if the discovery of new facts is em- 
phasized to the exclusion of interpretation and valuation. The critical 
activity of the widely read scholar, who can compare the products of 
human genius and bring into focus those elements and values which 
are precious, is as essential for the advancement of knowledge in fair 
proportion as a living and ft-uitful whole as is the addition of new facts 
to the present total. To deal with facts in a broadly philosophical spirit 
and to relate facts to values is at once the path of knowledge and the 
path of wisdom. Attention to this twofold emphasis in the advancement 
of knowledge is the first step toward a clearer understanding of the 
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failure of our present system to give adequate preparation to teachers. 
The type of advancement which emphasizes the factual has its proper 
place for the teacher in its attention to the concrete ; but the other 
type, which relates facts to their historical background and funda- 
mental principles, is the more genuinely educative and more humanly 
significant. 

2. Teacher types. The second point in our inquiry as to whether the 
teacher can be well prepared by a graduate school which makes the 
advancement of knowledge primary is. What type of teacher have we 
in mind? Will the same program and method secure the best results 
for the three types of teacher who are at present found as students in 
our graduate schools, — namely, prospective teachers in graduate 
schools, prospective undergraduate teachers, and prospective high- 
school teachers? 

The difficulty is least with the first t5^e. If university teachers are 
to be themselves leaders of investigation, they should certainly come 
in contact with the actual process of investigation and take part in it 
as vigorously as possible. For their students the most stimulating in- 
fluence is that of participating in some codperative research, guided 
perhaps by the instructor, or else in the early selection of a problem 
which will lead on and out into broader fields. Even though the 
problem appear narrow at the outset, it is very likely to demand 
research into neighboring problems, so that sooner or later the student 
is likely to get education as well as knowledge. But for the under- 
graduate teacher there is at least a difference in emphasis. The 
undergraduate student is not, as is the graduate student, fitting him- 
self for the profession of teaching. He may have in view law, or 
business, or literature, or various other occupations. He needs, above 
all, on the one hand a view of our best culture, an appreciation of the 
best that has been thought and said, and on the other hand an inter- 
pretation of our present world, the world of nature, of man and of 
society. The fact-finding type of knowledge has its limits for the 
undergraduate teacher, and if the undergraduate teacher disclaims 
any responsibility beyond that of providing opportunity for intel- 
lectual activity, those who are responsible for undergraduate education 
will probably refuse to recognize this evasion of the undergraduate 
teacher’s task. What is true of the undergraduate teacher is true to a 
still greater degree of the high-school teacher. For both the under- 
graduate and the high-school teacher the second type of scholarship, 
namely, that which sees knowledge as an organic whole, which em- 
phasizes background and interpretations and fundamental principles, 
is highly desirable. 
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3. Merging of graduate school and college. The third factor to be 
noted when we inquire as to the adequacy of our graduate schools as 
places for the preparation of teachers is that the graduate school is 
frequently merged with the college to such a degree as to prevent 
either the graduate school or the college from realizing its distinctive 
purpose. For the college, although originally established for a profes- 
sional purpose, soon outgrew this, and is now, supposedly at least, 
nonprofessional. On the other hand, the graduate school is really pro- 
fessional, although it is open to the charge of protesting too much its 
immaculate freedom from vocational influences. Might it not better 
freely say, as do the law school, the medical school, the school of 
theology : Yes, we teach subject matter, but we also recognize that 
the undergraduate and high-school teachers deal with boys and girls 
as well as with subject matter, and that there is such a thing as an 
art of teaching.’’ The generally professed doctrine that the teacher is 
bom and not made, whether adhered to because of evidence or because 
of disinclination on the part of the teacher to attempt any improve- 
ment of his skill, no doubt stands in the way of frank recognition of 
the complete function of the graduate schools. 

As a result of the confused or at least the complex theory and 
practice as stated in the preceding paragraph, we have from time to 
time witnessed a challenge from the point of view of the colleges as 
to the desirability of attempting to combine the two aims of research 
and the professional preparation of teachers for colleges. Discussion 
has centered in the question whether the work for the Ph. D., which is 
presumably a work of research, is the best or even a suitable type of 
work for those whose field of work is to be the college rather than the 
research institute or even the graduate faculty. It has been charged 
that the intensive character of the investigation set for the Ph. D. 
prevents the broader scholarship which is desirable for the successful 
instructor and inspiring leader of undergraduates, and, further, that 
the extremely technical character of the work of the doctorate gives 
to the young doctor a false perspective as to the relative importance 
of the leading principles and the minor steps leading to those principles. 
The prospective doctor can seldom expect to make any significant 
contribution to the larger principles in his field ,* he is therefore driven 
to an attempt to clear up some obscure point of secondary or tertiary 
importance. It is alleged that it is difficult for him to free himself from 
this habit of thought and to present his subject to beginning students 
with a proper perspective, to make an appeal that shall awaken in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the beginner who a?s yet may be open-minded 
but is not necessarily committed to an interest in the subject matter. 
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Importance of Graduate Study in Teacher Training 

Without attempting to weigh fairly the arguments for and against 
the union of the two purposes, namely, the advancement of knowledge 
and the preparation of teachers for their professional careers, certain 
suggestions may be offered. First, as to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. In addition to the two factors already mentioned — the need of 
discovering and finding investigators and the stimulating quality for 
the investigator of guiding younger men — there are two further con- 
siderations. The institute is more likely to be established for research 
in a particular field. It may lack stimulating contacts with workers 
in other fields, which are highly desirable. In the university all fields, 
or at least a large number of them, are represented. The stimulating 
contact with other workers enables the investigator to keep perspec- 
tive and breadth. The faculty of a great university represents very 
nearly the scope of human knowledge. Its work is in miniature a unit 
of the total process. As a final consideration in favor of the university 
as a place for carrying on the major part, though not the entire work, 
of research, the selection of the objects of research and the broad 
direction of its trend are likely to be most generously and at the same 
time most wisely directed in the university atmosphere. 

Granting, and indeed insisting upon, the importance of pure science 
and the enlargement of knowledge in every direction, and granting, 
further, that the pure science of today is often the useful science of 
tomorrow, it is still far from true that all pieces of research are of 
equal value if only each states or describes a fact, or that there is no 
choice whatever in possible lines of inquiry. The development of the 
powers of the investigator is certainly important, regardless of the in- 
trinsic value of the results reached in a particular inquiry, and the 
creative, aesthetic interest in a development of truth is possibly the 
supreme type of intellectual satisfaction. Nevertheless, the possible 
bearing of truth upon the enlargement and enrichment of human 
life is certainly not to be forgotten, and this would seem to be most 
likely to have its due share in the direction of research when this is 
pursued in an institution of a broadly human character. 

The second challenge to the system of combining advancement of 
knowledge with preparation of teachers comes from the colleges. 
In reply two things may be said. First, it is the general testimony of 
scholars that no influence is so inspiring as that of the man who is 
himself contributing to discovery and creative scholarship. There is 
a certain contagious enthusiasm begotten by creative work. Second, 
an important change takes place in the student’s whole attitude when 
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he undertakes a piece of responsible research. One may place a very 
modest estimate upon the contributions made to important knowledge 
by all the Ph. D. theses of all our universities from their foundation, 
and still believe that nothing does so much, on the whole, for the 
student's development as the work of writing a thesis. Not merely the 
fact or facts brought to light, but the organization of material into a 
significant whole, is or should be an important feature of the thesis. 
In most fields of study, and even in a purely experimental subject, 
there is usually opportunity for placing the experiment in the general 
development of the field. 

Those who guide instruction in graduate work may hold that par- 
ticipation in creative work is the greatest single factor in vivifying 
higher education, and that such a modest share in the active work of 
advancing knowledge as is represented by a doctor's thesis is a highly 
valuable factor in the development of the powers of the graduate 
student ; but they need not blind themselves to the perfectly obvious 
fact that the great majority of these students are to become teachers, — 
that many of them will be teaching junior-college, even high-school 
students, and that the prosecution of intensive research in highly 
limited and technical fields is not all that is necessary in the way of 
preparation for responsibilities as a teacher. In the case of candidates 
for the master's degree, who may not contemplate further advanced 
work, the great difference between the work of the teacher in the most 
advanced fields and in secondary or to some extent in collegiate in- 
struction should be kept in mind — namely, that the former is concerned 
almost entirely with subject matter, the latter with the human beings 
who are under instruction. Teachers' training courses in such subjects 
as Latin, mathematics, and modem languages are one way of meeting 
the situation. Perhaps it is not excessively optimistic to look forward 
to such further development of educational psychology as shall com- 
mand the confidence of teachers of subject matter, who have thus far 
been hesitant as to the value of such work. 

Functions of Graduate Work in its Relations to the 
University as a Whole 

More than any other division of the university the graduate school 
represents the living process of education. As such it should con- 
tribute toward that constant renewal in every line which is necessary 
to prevent stagnation. It might be supposed that, whereas theology 
would easily become rigid, medicine would of its own necessity main- 
tain the attitude of investigation ; but neither of these assumptions 
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has been found to hold good. Our theological and medical schools were 
established in many if not most cases as separate schools ; they have 
now almost universally become connected with universities, to obtain 
the aid there available from cognate or underlying fields and to share 
in the general atmosphere of research. In many cases this connection 
is still somewhat loose. There may still be mutual distrust; the 
research man may regard the practitioner as limiting his scientific 
ambitions to the minimum necessary for state examinations, and the 
practitioner may in turn affect a supercilious attitude toward the 
'Hoo theoretical’^ interests of the devotee of research; but the in- 
fluence of a vigorous graduate school seems undoubtedly almost in- 
dispensable in widening the horizons and raising the standards of the 
professions. 

If the influence of the graduate school upon the professional schools 
is in general stimulating and liberalizing, the influence upon under- 
graduate work is less clearly to the advantage of the latter. Un- 
doubtedly the university spirit of fresh interpretation and of being 
in the forefront of the battle instead of living upon past achievement 
is or may be of the highest value. The good teacher will be alert to 
maintain contact with the advance of knowledge. "'The mere teacher 
of average intelligence plays out before he reaches the age of fifty, 
for by that time he has fallen back a quarter of a century in his 
knowledge, and thus has no longer the goods to deliver to the on- 
coming generation.” We may assume that the teacher will be stimu- 
lated by the presence of the graduate work. 

The presence of graduate work is also believed by many to be a 
favorable influence in awakening the interest of the undergraduate. 
This is perhaps best seen in the case of the laboratory sciences, where 
the younger students easily come into contact with those engaged in 
advanced work and catch something of the contagious research 
enthusiasm. Another influence which may be favorable to the spirit 
of scholarship in the undergraduate is contact with advanced students 
of serious character and definite purpose. 

But there are influences of graduate work which are not so favorable 
in their effects upon undergraduate study. In the first place, the 
staff in the institution which combines graduate with undergraduate 
work is almost certain to be selected primarily because of its promise 
in the advancement of knowledge rather than because of its teaching 
ability. In a department which includes all those who give instruction 
in a given subject, either graduate or undergraduate, it is almost 
certain that the senior members will select graduate work and that the 
junior members will serve their term in the more elementary instruc- 
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tion. This may result in the teaching of undergraduates by gifted 
teachers with the enthusiasm of youth, but frequently the result is 
less happy. Students fresh from the technique of a Ph. D. thesis are 
set to the task of introducing young students to the field, although 
they may never have considered the teaching problem and although 
their interests may be in highly specialized work. The evils which 
Professor Richardson has pointed out in the type of college instruction 
that results from the extreme specialization of the usual teacher are 
likely to be felt in full force or even to be accentuated in the instruction 
which combines undergraduate and graduate work. In some in- 
stitutions the instruction is to a considerable extent made to serve 
the research work, for graduate students are used in large numbers 
to serve as laboratory or classroom assistants. 

Are these evils necessary or are they due to faults which may be 
corrected? They belong in part to the latter class. If chairmen of 
departments are selected who have an interest in the problems of the 
college as well as in those of research, it should be possible to see that 
elementary classes are taught by good teachers ; and yet the difficulty 
of finding men who are at once brilliant investigators and good teachers 
for undergraduates is one that cannot be easily met. The plain fact 
is that there are not enough of such men to go around. 

In so far as it is itself chiefly a professional school, leading to the 
vocation of teaching, the graduate school is liable to the same tendency 
to isolation and abstractness which to a greater or less degree charac- 
terizes preparation for any distinct vocation. The lawyer, the physi- 
cian, the clergyman, has to recognize the dangers of professionalism ; 
the student in graduate work, despite the favorable influence of re- 
search in preventing the professional attitude from hardening, never- 
theless cannot entirely ignore the fact that teaching has certain perils 
of its own, which are so frequently set forth in literature that they 
need not be catalogued here. 


Necessary Conditions of Successful Graduate Work 

The first requisite for both the purposes of graduate work is un- 
doubtedly the presence of a staff. ’ For the advancement of knowledge 
the primary qualifications of the staff are ability as investigators and, 
scarcely second to this, ability to inspire and direct the work of others. 
Great investigators frequently succeed in important work with meager 
equipment and under pressure of teaching or of financial stress which 
requires spending time on pot-boilers. But without the presence of 
an able and enthusiastic staff no research can be expected. It is 
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fortunate if the ability to pursue investigation and to direct the worh 
of others can be combined in the same man. This, however, is not 
always possible. 

Every great university probably includes a few men who are 
solitary workers, carrying on exploration in fields where few could 
follow, and lacking aptitude to draw others into their own problems. 
A limited number of such men who play a lone hand may contribute 
much to the advancement of knowledge and to the prestige of scholar- 
ship, especially if others in the department are available to take a 
larger measure of responsibility in guiding the work of others. A 
genius should be free to work in his own way, but for those who fall 
short of this classification it is reasonable to expect a fair measure of 
responsibility for the teaching function. While it is true that a very 
little contact with a great mind is often influential out of all proportion 
to the amount of such contact, it is to be remembered that this is 
chiefly significant for the highly gifted minds, who will probably make 
their way to the top in any case. For the work of grounding students 
in the fundamentals, for training in methods, for practice in analysis 
and interpretation, for insistence upon breadth of background, — for 
all these there is great need of patience, of thoroughness, of individual 
attention, if the best results in discovering investigators and prepar- 
ing teachers are to be secured. 

Assuming the staff, it should be obvious that those who are capable 
and ambitious should be given opportunity. This means reasonable 
freedom in respect to time. In many institutions pressure of under- 
graduate work leaves little free time for carrying on original investi- 
gation. There is undoubtedly a difference in men. Some will find 
time, by hook or by crook, to the exclusion of recreation and home 
from their program, and with some sort of compromise as to teach- 
ing duties. Others of perhaps equal ability permit themselves to be 
drafted for committee work or administrative duties within the de- 
partment, and find little time left for research. Much may be done 
to aid research by a wise flexibility in the requirement and arrangement 
of the time set apart for teaching. The common practice is that of a 
uniform standard of hours per week for instruction. Under proper 
restrictions it may be a better arrangement to concentrate teaching in 
one part of the year and leave another period wholly or partly free 
for research. In the case of men who have shown distinct promise it 
should, if possible, be arranged to encourage them by an occasional 
period of free time to complete and publish important work. Such 
occasional periods of change of work from teaching to research have 
commended themselves more generally than the establishment oi 
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research positions which call for no teaching, A reasonable amount of 
teaching is or may be helpful in the stimulation of research. An exces- 
sive amount may be fatal. 

Adequate equipment in library and laboratory is another obvious 
necessity. Some of the most important discoveries have been made 
with simple apparatus, and there is undoubtedly a point at which the 
needs of research stop and the demands of architectural splendor 
begin. With a limited amount of funds to be spent it is difficult to 
hold a balance between these two desirable ends. For a university 
located in a great city, beauty and dignity are a part of the contribu- 
tion of the university to the city ; they represent the value of learning 
and education in the total civic life of the community ; yet to expend 
extravagantly upon architecture to the point of deprivation of neces- 
sary facilities is certainly a wrong balance. 

A very important encouragement for research is provision of funds 
to aid the publication of work too technical to be accepted by pub- 
lishers upon a commercial basis. Scientific journals provide for the 
publication of much of this material, and in a few fields the govern- 
ment provides for publication ; but it is increasingly difficult to secure 
the publication on a commercial basis of research which is appropriate 
for a volume rather than for a journal article, especially if the author 
is young and has not yet made a reputation. It is very discouraging 
to continuous productivity if there is little prospect of making known 
the results of years of hard work. 

An important adjunct to the maintenance of high standards of 
graduate work is the presence of a sufficient number of graduate stu- 
dents to give mutual stimulation and criticism. There are, of course, 
exceptions in the case of occasional men in certain fields who may make 
up in other ways for the absence of this factor ; but in subjects where 
analysis and discussion of subject matter is important, the presence of 
a group of fellow students is a powerful reenforcement to the guidance 
of the instructor. A student may at times find that he makes greater 
progress in independent work by the give and take of fellow workers 
of his own stage of development than by the less familiar contact of 
the instructor. 

Standards of Graduate Work 

Standards of graduate work are naturally determined by a dual 
purpose : on the one hand, the advancement of knowledge ; on the 
other, the preparation of teachers. Or, if we accept Dean Wood- 
bridge’s enumeration^ and add to these two purposes a third, — namely, 

3 See page 350. 
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that of affording opportunity for further liberal study to the college 
graduate, irrespective of professional aim, — then we may give weight 
to this further purpose. Standards exist, first of all, as aids to make 
possible the purposes of graduate work; but they have a second 
function which often interferes with the first, namely, that of affording 
the basis for the granting of degrees, and thereby of giving official 
recognition to the completion of a certain amount and quality of work. 
These two purposes of standards are not always happily combined. 
Especially is it true that pressure upon members or prospective 
members of college faculties to provide themselves with Ph. D’s re- 
sults in lowering the quality of this degree as an indication of ability 
for research and interest in research. Presumptive proof of this state- 
ment is afforded in the considerable number of men who receive the 
doctorate yet never make a further contribution to their subject. 
Many may successfully plead lack of stimulus in the small institutions 
in which their lots are cast, or in the excessive teaching load which 
they are required to carry, but there is a considerable number of silent 
doctors who are not under such handicaps. The presumption is 
heavily in favor of the interpretation that many of these never had 
genuine ambition for research. They may be excellent teachers in 
their institutions, but it would be better if a distinction could be made 
between them and those who have the disposition for creative work. 
As yet, however, there is so strong an insistence upon the degree of 
Ph. D. as a qualification for teachers in colleges and universities that 
there seems little hope of restoring this exclusively to its primary 
purpose. The case would seem not to be beyond the ingenuity of such 
an organization as that of the Association of American Universities, 
but no plans of practicable solution have thus far been offered. 

If a sufficiently high standard for the thesis is maintained, the 
questions of residence and credits, and of a reading use of foreign 
languages, are likely to care for themselves. Two years of graduate 
work is a theoretical minimum for candidacy for the doctor’s degree, 
but unless the subject is one which the student has already pursued 
for some years in undergraduate work, the chances are that three or 
four years will be required for the ripeness of scholarship which is 
characteristic of a satisfactory thesis. Of course there is often a 
temptation on the part of both instructor and candidate to prolong 
unduly the work upon a thesis. It is usually better to publish a shorter 
thesis and then go on with another piece of work than to postpone 
completion of the thesis until a degree of perfection is reached that 
belongs naturally to a later stage of scholarship. The thesis should be 
a trial heat rather than a last race. 
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Standards for the master’s degree are very generally set by the com- 
pletion of one year of graduate work. This marks different degrees of 
proficiency in subject matter, according as the subject is or is not one 
that has been pursued in the undergraduate curriculum. Nevertheless, 
since the master’s degree stands, on the whole, for a year of graduate 
work rather than for a set standard of proficiency in subject matter, 
there is no serious confusion of standards in the public mind. 

As standards are determined in part by the purposes of instruction 
and in part by the public demand for certain degrees, they are also 
further determined by the conditions for membership in graduate 
work, by the program and type of this work, and by the extent to 
which graduate work is separated clearly from undergraduate works. 
The usual qualification for entrance into graduate work is the posses- 
sion of the bachelor’s degree. It has been objected that there is no 
necessary relation between the possession of a bachelor’s degree and 
ability to make additions to knowledge. It is, however, a protection 
against the pressure of what might prove to be overwhelming num- 
bers, and it probably does not dampen the courage of many first-class 
minds. For the other purpose of the graduate school, — namely, the 
preparation of teachers, — this standard has thus far seemed to accord 
best with the general system of education which has kept the bachelor’s 
degree to represent a liberal, that is, nonprofessional, curriculum in 
the arts and sciences. 

An important variant from this generally recognized standard of 
requiring a bachelor’s degree for entrance upon graduate work is 
proposed in the plan announced by Johns Hopkins, which provides 

(1) for discontinuing the usual academic courses of the first two years, 

(2) for confining the university to advanced work in special fields, 

(3) for admission to advanced courses on the basis of graduation from 
a junior college or completion of two years at a standard college, and 

(4) for the omission of any bachelor’s degree and the conferring of an 
M. A. or Ph. D. as the only degrees granted by the philosophical facul- 
ties. This affords an easy solution for many of the difficulties arising 
from the presence of undergraduate and graduate students within the 
same walls. Only the actual trial can determine how large a proportion 
of the student body would consist of those aiming exclusively at scien- 
tific or educational work, and whether there would be any considerable 
number of students not aiming at the teaching profession who never- 
theless desire a bachelor’s degree. Such an experiment is desirable. 
On the other hand, while the increasing numbers who are pressing 
into the colleges may make it necessary for state universities and 
endowed universities to eliminate the work of the first two years of 
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the present college course, it by no means follows that all such in- 
stitutions can discharge their duty to the community by limiting their 
work to the professions. The bachelor’s degree, with the work it 
represents, has been under severe criticism, but it represents an im- 
portant feature of American life. It implies the desirability of the 
college course not merely for the professions but for those engaged 
in business and industry. It may be assumed, therefore, that for 
some time to come most universities will provide for the bachelor’s 
degree, and will consequently treat this as the natural division be- 
tween the type of work appropriate for general education and the 
type of work designed for the professional teacher and investigator. 

The program of study in the graduate school should be flexible in 
its methods and requirements. A tendency is sometimes found to 
multiply courses under the pretext of covering the field. No field 
can be covered so completely that an ingenious mind cannot discover 
new reaches which ought to be explored and lectured upon. A few 
fundamental courses are doubtless necessary, but if right methods of 
work are attempted the student should be capable of going on by 
himself. Emphasis should be placed upon reasonable mastery of a 
subject rather than upon the mastery of contents of specific courses. 
It is important that the student give time enough to acquire this 
freedom and mastery of his subject ; hence a minimum time require- 
ment is justifiable. But to set any number of course units which must 
be completed is likely to suggest to the student that when he has 
completed a given number of units satisfactorily he has some claim 
to receive recognition by a doctor^s degree, which is a fatal error. 

The emphasis in methods of instruction, in the type of contact be- 
tween instructors and students, in the tests provided, should assume 
that the students are anxious to leam if given a chance, and should 
be so animated by the free spirit of creative work that ever5d:hing 
else should be kept in due subordination. 

Relation of Graduate to Undergraduate Work 

The question of separation between graduate work and that of 
undergraduates has as yet received no unanimous answer. The 
practice in most universities is to offer some courses for undergraduates 
only, some for graduates only, and some mixed courses to which both 
graduates and undergraduates are admitted. There can presumably 
be no question that freshmen and sophomores should not be admitted 
to graduate work. As regards juniors and seniors the case is less clear. 
On the one hand, it is maintained that juniors, and especially seniors. 
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who have had good preliminary courses are more keen and competent 
for advanced work in the field of their principal sequence than gradu- 
ate students who come from institutions in which they have had no 
work or poor work in this field. It is maintained also that, owing to 
the present conditions of American life, the brighter minds are more 
likely to be attracted to business than to the teaching profession. 
Hence the senior class of undergraduates is likely to contain a con- 
siderable number of the brighter minds of the class, whereas the 
graduate students, who consist of those that are looking forward to 
teaching, are a group selected not wholly on the basis of superior 
ability. On the other hand, it may be urged that the decisive factor 
in the question of separate versus mixed classes should be the differ- 
ence in purposes, since the graduate student is virtually a professional, 
the undergraduate a nonprofessional. Mixing the two may prevent the 
best work in either. It may further be maintained with reason that 
the presence of many mixed classes is due largely to the lag in the de- 
velopment of graduate work, as a result of which the undergraduate 
methods of instruction are carried over into so-called graduate courses. 

This leads to the notice of an additional consideration in weighing 
the merits and disadvantages of mixed classes : the effect of the con- 
stituency of the class upon the method and content of the course. If 
a course is made up very largely of graduates, with a very few se- 
lected undergraduates, it may well be that no lowering of standard 
will result ; but if a class is approximately half and half, or if there is 
a preponderance of undergraduates, it is almost inevitable that the 
instructor will be influenced by the students who make up the body 
of the class. Undergraduates will not normally take the same interest 
in specialized problems. This is not to deny the value of inspiring un- 
dergraduates with the creative spirit ; when this can be done success- 
fully, a large part of the difficulties of enlisting student interest will be 
on their way to solution ; but so long as the pressure of undergraduate 
numbers continues to be what it is, protection for the best type of 
advanced work is most likely to be found by minimizing the number of 
mixed classes and thereby encouraging freedom, in the graduate work, 
from the requirements which necessarily obtain in the college. 

A question that may take on importance in the near future is that 
of applying some standards of selection to candidates for admission 
to the graduate schools. At present the general practice is to admit 
those who have received the bachelor’s degree from an institution of 
good standing. Staff and equipment in most graduate schools have 
not been put to capacity service by the numbers of graduate students 
in residence, and those who have presented themselves have pre- 
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sumably been those who desired to profit by the opportunities offered. 
Hence they have been welcomed. In the larger graduate schools a 
new problem is presenting itself. The numbers of those students in 
such subjects as mathematics, English, and history who present 
themselves as candidates for the master’s degree are becoming so 
great as to involve a serious tax upon the time and energy of in- 
structors. The best investigators and instructors are likely to feel 
this pressure most severely, because in their courses students find 
suggestions of problems to be worked out. They naturally wish to 
write their theses under the guidance of these instructors. This ex- 
cessive demand upon the time and strength of instructors is certainly 
a problem. But it does not follow that the easiest solution for this 
problem, namely, that of restricting numbers of students, is an ap- 
propriate answer also for the larger problem of providing proper 
education for those who seek it and need it in the interest of our 
whole educational system. 

The first problem, that of protecting the time and strength of the 
ablest instructors, is a problem for the universities to solve in part by 
greater flexibility in methods, in part by recognizing the guiding of 
research as equivalent to hours of classroom instruction, and in part 
by a better distribution of responsibility for directing graduate work. 
The second problem is one which must somehow be answered. If 
additional endowments or additional taxes are necessary, these alter- 
natives must be frankly faced. It is believed by those who advocate 
restriction in admission that at present some students are foimd in 
the graduate schools who have mediocre ability and who lack ambition 
and definite purpose. It is held that to exclude such would make 
possible an improvement in the quality of graduate work and would 
relieve instructors of a useless burden. It is quite possible that there 
is a measure of truth in this assertion, but there is also a possibility 
that our schools would exclude a considerable number who ought to 
receive advanced instruction. 

Fellowships and Scholarships in the Graduate Schools 

Are fellowships and scholarships in the graduate schools a benefit 
or an injury to the twofold purpose of these schools? The question 
is not easy to answer. The purpose of fellowships and scholarships 
is to enable gifted students who would otherwise be unable to pursue 
graduate work to undertake this with some degree of freedom from 
the necessity of earning their way while at study or of postponing 
study for a period. Why should this be necessary in the graduate 
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schools and not in the professional schools of law and medicine? 
Obviously because the financial returns in these two professions are 
sufficiently great to justify a student in borrowing money with which 
to complete his professional training, whereas the profession of 
teaching offers little future security of this kind. In certain lines of 
industrial research work, as, for example, in oil geology, there may be 
attractive possibilities; but in general the condition is as stated. A 
further no less important fact is that, almost without exception, 
students who decide to enter upon research or upon the profession of 
teaching come from families that are not well-to-do. In our American 
society the sons and daughters of the well-to-do may select law, but 
are most likely to look forward to a business career, since teaching 
involves a lowering of the standard of living for those who come from 
well-to-do families. As a matter of fact, practically all holders of the 
doctor’s degree have received appointments as scholars or fellows. 
If we judge on the basis of present practice, there would seem to be a 
strong presumption in favor of the use of fellowships and scholarships 
to aid research and to recruit the teaching profession. 

Yet there are arguments on the other side which almost if not quite 
convince administrative officers that fellowships and scholarships are 
of doubtful value. The radical difficulty of insufficient pay to the pro- 
fession is not met by inducing more candidates to enter the profession. 
And if we waive the difficulty of adequate salaries for the teacher as 
a problem too large for discussion under the head of the graduate 
school, there yet remains one feature of the situation which should 
be considered here, namely, the use of fellowships and scholarships 
to attract students to institutions or departments of work whose 
staff or facilities are clearly not up to a satisfactory standard. When 
fellowships and scholarships are offered to the right type of students 
and by schools with the right type of staff and facilities, there is, for 
the present at least, a justification for their continuance. 
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CHAPTER XII 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

Richard R. Price, Director of University Extension, 

University of Minnesota 

Introduction 

1. What is university extension? Speaking generally, university ex- 
tension is a phase or section of the much larger movement for adult 
education which was so noteworthy a product of the social forces 
released during the first two decades of the twentieth century. Adult 
education is defined by Frederick Keppel as '*the process of learning, 
on the initiative of the individual, seriously and consecutively under- 
taken as a supplement to some primary occupation.”^ We have here, 
then, an organized program whose goal is the enlistment of all mature 
people in a campaign of education continuing throughout the duration 
of life. Study, learning, the development of intellectual capacity, the 
enrichment of the mental and spiritual resources, the growth of the 
latent powers of personality, should not cease with the passing of 
school or college days. These should be a regular part of the normal 
activities of life, to continue as long as life itself. 

The general program of adult education is carried on by multifarious 
agencies. To name only a few of them, we have the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the numerous commercial 
correspondence schools, the various types of people’s institutes, the 
library extension organizations, reading clubs, women’s clubs, the 
Chautauqua system, popular-lecture courses, and university extension. 
These all have the same aim, to make education an unending ad- 
venture of the human spirit, — coterminous with life itself. The goal 
is not only the immediate one of self-improvement but also the ulti- 
mate one of the progressive amelioration of human society. ^ 

Mr. Keppel, in the article already referred to, is authority for the 
statement that today there are at least five times as many adults, 

1 Yale Review^ April, 1926. 

2 For a full discussion of the aims and ideals of adult education, see Edward C. 
Lindeman, The Meaning of Adult Education. New Republic, Inc,, 1926. 
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men and women, pursuing some form of educational study as are 
registered as candidates for degrees in all the colleges and universities 
in the country/' He estimates their numbers as follows : 

In the 350 commercial correspondence schools of the United States about 
1,500,000 new students register every year. 

In public evening schools, part-time schools, and continuation schools, more 
than 1,000,000. 

In university extension classes and correspondence courses, 150,000 students. 

In Y. M. C. A. courses, 100,000 ; in courses given by other nonacademic or- 
ganizations, 100,000 ; in workers’ education classes, 30,000. 

These figures take no account of agricultural institutes, art and 
natural-history museums, Chautauquas and lyceums, public-library 
reading courses, and instruction through the film, the radio, the 
magazines, and newspapers. 

What part does university extension play in this general program? 
It begins with that large group between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty who have severed their connection with formal schooling, and 
it includes those of any subsequent age who, lacking school connec- 
tions, are nevertheless and for a variety of reasons moved by the 
passion for learning. University extension may be defined as the or- 
ganized and systematic effort to make the resources of college and uni- 
versity faculties, libraries, laboratories, buildings, equipment, and 
other facilities available for educational service to those individuals 
and groups in the general population who, for a variety of reasons, 
are unable to matriculate as regular students but must pursue higher 
education ''as a supplement to some primary occupation.” It deals 
primarily with employed people, who must compress their educational 
activities within the limits of their spare or leisure time. It meets them, 
however, with a college or university program keyed to the intellectual 
pitch of higher education. Herein chiefly is it to be differentiated 
from most of the other agencies of adult education. It offers a program 
of university material to people capable of profiting by such material, 
but at times and places suited to those whose working hours are 
absorbed in the stem business of making a living. 

University extension itself has two main divisions, which differ 
from each other in materials, in programs, and in objectives. These 
two branches of the general movement are usually distinguished as 
Agricultural Extension and General University Extension. This 
chapter is devoted to the latter of the two divisions. 

Of agricultural extension it may suffice at this point to state that 
its purpose is to diffuse among the people, through cooperation between 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant 
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colleges, useful information on the subjects relating to agriculture and 
home economics, and to encourage the practical application of this in- 
formation. This is accomplished through demonstrations, exhibits, the 
operation of model farms, farmers’ institutes, the services of county 
farm agents, the organization of clubs of farm boys and girls, and the 
circulation of informative printed matter couched in plain and untechni- 
cal language. The work is supported by Federal money matched, dollar 
for dollar, by state money. This form of extension is found only in land- 
grant colleges or in state universities which include land-grant colleges.^ 

General university extension, on the other hand, deals with the 
diffusion of all branches of knowledge and learning dealt with in the 
college and university curriculum, with the sole exception of subjects 
embraced under the heads of agriculture and home economics. Its 
purview, therefore, is more strictly the academic and professional 
branches of the university program and the facilities and expert 
service pertaining thereto. 

Because these two kinds of extension service have different objectives 
and different methods the administration of the two types is usually in- 
trusted to two different departments within the university organization. 

2. Formal versus informal education. As a side light on the causes 
which brought university extension into operation it may be observed 
that there now exist simultaneously in society two processes of edu- 
cation, one conventional and regular and the other informal and ir- 
regular. Under the former a child enters the kindergarten and then 
progresses by regular and more or less equal steps through the primary 
and elementary grades, the high school, the college, and the university 
or the professional school. This is the system that society has pro- 
vided for those favored ones who are regular and who fit into the 
uniform program. But society has not been equally thoughtful for 
those who, through economic pressure, family responsibilities, ill 
health, and other causes, have not been able to maintain themselves 
in the lock step described above. For the most part these have had 
to shift for themselves, and it is a matter of social significance to 
recall, in the light of history, that many of those who have thus been 
forced out of the formal educational system have been found later to 
be among the intellectually gifted. In other words, the adverse se- 
lection has been based not on mental capacity but on the vagaries of 
the social and economic order. 

^ For further information on the origin and operation of agricultural extension 
see the annual reports and other bulletins of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. See also R. R. Price, The Financial Support of State Universities, 
chap. viii. Harvard University Press, 1924. 
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Hence, in order to offset these inequalities of opportunity , ^ there 
has arisen, parallel with the conventional system of education, a 
loosely organized, uncoordinated regime of educational offerings, 
aimed to supply the deficiencies of those who must of necessity 
pursue their studies at irregular intervals and at unconventional 
times. It is a guerrilla band compared with the serried ranks of the 
regular educational forces. Such individuals formerly picked up 
crumbs from the educational table through private reading, attend- 
ance on lectures, or other means dependent upon personal initiative. 
A generation ago students of law and medicine ^^read’^ these subjects 
in the office of a practitioner and under his guidance and supervision. 
Now organizations such as were listed in an earlier paragraph have 
been formed for the express purpose of rendering systematic educa- 
tional service to those outside the regular ranks. The chief aim has 
been to offer instruction in the evening hours and at places readily 
accessible to the prospective students. Moreover, ability to profit by 
the offerings has been emphasized above conformity to regulations or 
adherence to prescribed methods of approach. Not the least important 
of the organizations formed for this purpose is that embraced under 
the general title of university extension.^ 

The modern university is not only a teaching institution but also a 
storehouse of miscellaneous information, authentic and up-to-date, 
and a center of research and investigation. In other words, the 
university conserves knowledge, increases knowledge, and diffuses 
knowledge. But much of the stored-up knowledge and its periodic 
increments, although of great interest and importance to society at 
large, is not in form to be readily assimilated by the busy people who 
could make practical use of it. Therefore it must, in many cases, be 
culled from scientific journals and the publications of learned socie- 
ties, translated from technical language and abstract phraseology into 
the vernacular, and circulated widely among the people in attractive 
and readable form. This office of intermediary between scholars and 
the public is also a function of university extension.® 

Wherever men and women labor in the heat or toil in the shadows, in field or 
forest, or mill or shop or mine, in legislative halls or executive offices, in society 
or in the home, at any task requiring an exact knowledge of facts, principles, 
or laws, there the modem university sees both its duty and its opportimity.® 

4 See J. B. Johnston, Higher Education at the Dinner Table. University of Min- 
nesota Bulletin^ VoL 27, No. 38, July 26, 1924. 

^ For a fuller discussion of this topic see James Harvey Robinson, The Human- 
izing of Knowledge. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1923. 

fi P. P. Claxton, in an article by L. E. Reber in United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 19, 1914, p. 4. 
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3. The origin oj university extension. In a sense university extension 
was being practiced when Socrates talked with groups of young men 
wherever he found them on the streets or in the market place of 
Athens, or when Plato and Aristotle lectured to their disciples in the 
groves or on the porches. The beginnings of the organized movement, 
however, must be ascribed to England in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It seems to have been one phase of the general humanita- 
rian movement which came into prominence about that time. The 
work began in response to public demand, first on the part of school 
teachers and workingmen, and was almost wholly confined at the 
beginning to the field of physical science. 

In England as early as 1850 a Mr. William Sewell, in a pamphlet 
urging the extension of university teaching, queried : '"Though it may 
be impossible to bring the masses requiring education to the university, 
may it not be possible to carry the university to them ? ’’ Mr. Sewell’s 
plans were not carried out, nor were those which were set forth five 
years later by Lord Arthur Hervey. The latter, however, resulted in 
the introduction of local examinations for adults, and these led sub- 
sequently to the arrangement of courses of lectures under the super- 
vision of the universities. 

Popular lectures in series were begim by Professor James Stuart, 
lecturer in Cambridge University, during the year 1867. To him also 
may be ascribed the introduction of the printed syllabus and examina- 
tions. The first lectures were before women teachers, but they were 
later extended to railway workingmen. These lectures gradually 
evolved into class instruction. In 1873 Cambridge University adopted 
the extension system as a permanent policy, and it was followed in 
1878 by Oxford. Meantime, in 1876, the London University Extension 
Society was founded, and thereafter the system gradually spread all 
over England. Since 1903 instruction has been carried on in two 
forms : the university tutorial class system, under which a student 
pledges himself to study some fundamental subject in the same class 
and under the same instructor for three years ; the so-called university- 
extension class, a less intensive system, under which the students 
attend weekly lectures and then remain for an hour of discussion, 
conference, and quizzing. 

In the United States some features of university extension may be 
traced back to the American National Lyceum founded in 1831. 
The movement for popular education was given additional impetus 
in 1874 by the establishment of the Chautauqua, with its literary and 
scientific circle. Corresplondence study was ^so a prominent feature 
of the program. 
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The English system was initiated in this country by the American 
Library Association in 1887. Actual extension work was begun under 
the auspices of public libraries in Buffalo, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
By 1889 a university, Columbia, had joined the movement and was 
announcing extension classes for teachers in New York and in neigh- 
boring towns. 

The most significant date, however, in connection with the Ameri- 
can extension movement is 1890, when the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching was organized in Philadelphia. 
Although this organization was supported from private sources, it 
grew rapidly. Within six months after the first center was organ- 
ized twenty-three centers were in operation. The following year a sim- 
ilar society was organized in Chicago; but it was short-lived, since 
The] University of Chicago preempted the field in 1892. Meanwhile, 
in 1891, New York made the first state appropriation for university 
extension, — $10,000. The money was to be expended on the organi- 
zation and supervision of study clubs, exchanges, traveling libraries, 
public libraries, and library schools, but not on extension lectures. 

When The University of Chicago came to be founded, in 1892, it 
included extension teaching in its university policy, and, as a matter of 
fact, promoted it as one of its major activities. This form of educa- 
tional service has been carried on consistently by that institution 
ever since. 

The first flush of enthusiasm for the new movement was followed 
by some fifteen years of quiescence or retrogression. When the first 
national congress on university extension met in Philadelphia toward 
the end of 1891, it was reported there that between 1887 and 1891 
twenty-eight states and territories had inaugurated extension work ; 
yet between 1891 and 1906 most of the activity in this line had 
ceased. It is probable that many of these efforts were in the ex- 
perimental stage and were undertaken without adequate financial 
provision and without thorough knowledge of the conditions or under- 
standing of the real meaning of the movement. The universities also 
contributed to the unfavorable issue by the inflexibility of their 
organization and by their unwillingness to adapt their methods and 
standards to the needs and previous training of these adult students. 

The year 1906 began a period of revival, reorganization, and the 
establishment of extension departments in additional institutions. 
Between the above date and 1913 twenty-eight educational institu- 
tions organized extension work, usually in separate departments. By 
1926 these numbered more than forty of university grade, a large 
majority being state universities. These figures take no account of 
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the large number of teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and small en- 
dowed or denominational colleges, which now engage in some form of 
extension work. Since 1913 legislative recognition and support of 
this type of work have been, with slight exceptions, unfailing. More- 
over, the state universities have come to regard this form of activity 
not only as an opportunity but also as an obligation. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be noted that university extension 
began, not as a spontaneous movement on the initiative of the uni- 
versities and sponsored by them, but as a response to public demand. 
University men were concerned, but the pressure came upon the in- 
stitutions from outside. The class system developed from the original 
lecture series supplemented by syllabi, questions, and examinations. 
As adjuncts came bulletins, study clubs, exchanges, and traveling 
libraries.^ 


The Objectives of University Extension 

As a part of the general movement in the interest of adult education, 
university extension has, speaking broadly, the same objectives as 
higher education itself. University extension consists of higher educa- 
tion brought to a group more mature, on the average, than the cor- 
responding matriculated students in residence at a university, and at 
somewhat irregular or unconventional times and places. These general 
objectives may be inferred from the two following statements, the 
first dealing with adult education as a whole and the second confined 
to that distinctive portion known as university extension : 

Orthodox education may be a preparation for life, but adult education is an 
agitating instrumentality for changing life. . . . Adult education will become an 
agency of progress if its short-time goal of self-improvement can be made com- 
patible with a long-time, experimental, but resolute policy of changing the 
social order .s 

Adult education through university extension seeks to provide adults of any 
age, who have not pursued all or part of a university curriculum, or who, hav- 
ing had a part, desire to continue such a curriculum into more advanced sub- 
jects, opportunity for intellectual improvement at such time and place as 
approximate the adults’ convenience, such opportunity being dependent on the 
university’s type of instructor and his organization of the subject, the latter 
differing but Httle, if at all, from that required of intramural students.^ 

7 For a survey of the development of university extension see L. E. Reber, Uni- 
versity Extension in the United States. United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 19, 1914 ; also A. L. Hall-Quest, The University Afield. The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. 

8 Edward C. Lindeman, op. cit. 

» A. L. Hall-Quest, op. cit. 
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In general the objectives are both vocational and cultural. The 
goal is to stimulate the student’s self-motivating powers, to the end 
that he shall rise to his potential level, develop his latent capacities, 
and round out the full resources of his personality. This is economy 
of human resources, to train a man to play the part he is best fitted to 
play and to fill the niche in the social fabric that he can best fill. It 
means the final elimination of the faulty social engineering inherent in 
the practice of fitting the square peg in the round hole. The more 
specific aims and purposes of university extension, especially as re- 
lated to its teaching functions, may be summarized as follows : 

1- University service for nonmatriculants, A university, and more 
particularly a state university, has an obligation to disseminate learn- 
ing and to carry the cultural heritage of the race to the whole of its 
constituency. This means, among other things, making university 
instruction available to nonmatriculated students. It implies also 
making higher education a vital force in the lives of those who are 
unable to participate in the regular university campus program. In 
furtherance of this aim university extension makes possible the use, 
by outsiders, of materials, facilities, or equipment not usually available 
except for resident students, if such use can be shown to be educa- 
tionally profitable. It also brings about contacts between faculty 
individuds or groups and outside representatives of science, art, in- 
dustry, and the professions, to the reciprocal profit of both parties. 
Not infrequently it brings the material equipment and facilities of 
the university and the expert knowledge and technical skill of its 
staff to bear directly upon the specific problems of the common- 
wealth. The direct contact between university teachers and officers 
and living, working humanity outside the academic walls tends to 
make more real and vital the connection between school and society. 

2- University opportunity for employed people. People engaged in 
making a living are usually, by the very engrossing nature of that 
pursuit, debarred from participation in the regular or conventional 
offerings of higher education, and that without regard to their apti- 
tudes, capacities, or tastes. Because of economic pressure they may 
not abandon their jobs for the pursuit of education, and the regular 
university program operates during the working day when their 
energies are already engaged. To such as these, often avid for the 
intellectual life or for vocational training, the extension program of 
evening classes and correspondence courses comes as a boon. Train- 
ing, information, and guidance in vocational subjects on the higher 
levels is given to those engaged in trades, industries, commerce, and 
professions. This enables individuals with the requisite native capac- 
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ity to combine making a living with obtaining an education, often 
to the reciprocal advantage of both pursuits; and the so-called 
cultural subjects are by no means excluded from the advantages of 
this combination. 

3. Provision for irregular students. The colleges and universities in 
general set forth certain academic prerequisites for entrance to their 
privileges, — for example, graduation from a high school ; but there 
is need of some provision for satisfying the intellectual aspirations of 
those mature persons who are deficient in educational preparation. 
They have the brains, and in addition seriousness of purpose developed 
by maturity and experience. Again, there are persons of adequate 
mental ability who wish to study, under competent guidance, subjects 
in which they are particularly interested, without being forced to 
embrace an entire curriculum. These people obtain, under the system 
of university extension, the privilege of taking, if they choose, one 
course or subject at a time. The opportunity for study and instruction 
is made flexible, to the end that the work may be done at such times, 
at such rates, and under such conditions as may be necessary or most 
convenient for the given student. Such a system is useful also to the 
impecunious college student who must drop out firom time to time to 
recoup his financial resources. During his absence in gainful occupa- 
tion he may, through evening classes or correspondence instruction, 
keep up some of his academic courses. 

4. Stimulation for continuing education. The central gospel of uni- 
versity extension is conveyed in the doctrine that education, and 
particularly higher education, should be a continuing process func- 
tioning throughout life. Hence, the individual, whatever his age or 
social status, should always be engaged in some form of organized 
study. To furnish adequate and generous opportunity for this con- 
stant individual development is the high duty and privilege of the 
university. Thereby will come to many, whose formal schooling is 
over, riclmess of life and enlargement of the intellectual and spiritual 
resources. This task of the xmiversity carries with it the duty of dis- 
seminating as widely as possible the accepted and verified results of 
the investigations of scholars and discoverers, and of inculcating among 
nonacademic people habits of thinking based on facts and verifiable 
data. To accomplish this result there must be made available to the 
general public, in popular and nontechnical language and with suit- 
able interpretation, the latest authoritative findings of scientists, 
economists, sociologists, psychologists, philosophers, and critics of 
contemporary life. This should eventually result, among people gen- 
erally, in a more intelligent and discriminating attitude toward the 
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tenets, findings, principles, or standards of present-day science, art, 
literature, history, and philosophy. Nor should the fact be overlooked 
that by this function of university extension social values are con- 
served through the facilities afforded individuals to specialize in some 
single phase of intellectual life or in one of its cultural aspects, — for 
example, the drama, literature, philosophy, and science, whether for 
diversion, as an avocation, or merely for mental relaxation and en- 
joyment. This same opportunity is also extended to those who would 
supplement and bring up to date their already acquired knowledge 
or technique in some particular vocational field, such as medicine, 
dentistry, flour-manufacturing, road-building, radio or telephone 
engineering, or chemistry. Thus the practitioners of any particular 
vocation, profession, or specialized field may keep themselves per- 
petually abreast of the latest developments in theory or practice in 
that field. This is tantamount to extramural postgraduate instruction. 
The agency through which the university accomplishes these things is 
university extension. 

5. Extension of university leadership. It goes without saying that 
university extension is vested ex officio with a mission to furnish 
authoritative leadership in helping to set the pace and to determine 
the trends and content of popular, extramural, adult education. But 
its province and function extend more widely than that. It has also 
the high privilege and opportunity of discovering, fostering, and 
stimulating among nonuniversity people latent capacities, powers, 
skills, or aptitudes, through the development of which these indi- 
viduals may rise to their optimum levels. Involved in this function 
is that of inspiring talented students to a desire to prepare for and 
assume leadership, and then, so far as possible, supplying opportunity 
for the assumption and exercise of that leadership. Finally, and by 
no means least important, university extension is one of the means 
through which the university itself extends its leadership, guidance, 
intellectual standards, social ideals, and pervasive influence far and 
wide to the geographical limits of the constituency which it serves. . 

Entrance Requirements for Extension Work 

It is clear that imiversity extension appeals to two classes of people : 
those who, in an irregular way and at a slow pace, are accumulating 
credits and satisfying requirements looking toward the attainment of 
one of the university degrees, and those who are satisfied to seek 
merely the content value of the instruction, whether for vocational 
or cultural ends. To the former group the regular college-entrance 
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requirements are applicable and valid. The second class, however, 
deserve and receive more liberal treatment in this respect. It is cus- 
tomary to require of these students only a certain maturity, a definite 
purpose, ambition, and the mental ability to do the work. The latter 
is demonstrated by doing it. Only those persons who are actuated 
by strong motivation and who are conscious of the possession of ade- 
quate intellectual powers will undergo for any length of time the self- 
imposed but arduous discipline involved in earning a living while at 
the same time pursuing university studies. An inexorable natural selec- 
tion weeds out the incompetent, the slothful, and the faint-hearted. 

For certain specialized courses, such as those for embalmers, for 
doctors, or for dentists, certain specific entrance requirements are 
regularly imposed. These are usually necessary because of the stand- 
ards adopted by the particular profession or because of certain state 
laws and regulations. For instance, the requirement may be one 
concerning age or it may have to do with the possession of a license. 
At any rate, it results in bringing together a more or less homogeneous 
group. 

The Organization of Formal Instruction 

1. University-extension classes. Extension classes are organized and 
offered to extramural students for the purpose of bringing to them, 
at convenient hours and places, the equivalent of the courses found 
in the several university curricula. These classes appeal to business 
men and women, teachers, club women, housewives, mechanics and 
artisans, college graduates desiring to continue their studies, college 
students endeavoring to make up deficiencies, and all others who 
are interested in vocational efficiency or cultural development. The 
extension-class system, for obvious reasons, is most successful in 
universities located in large centers of population. 

The adult attending these classes usually has in mind one or more 
of three possible objects to be attained. He desires (1) to acquire 
vocation^ or professional skill, training, or proficiency leading to eco- 
nomic improvement or to professional advancement or to betterment 
of social and vocational status ; (2) to satisfy sublimated curiosity, 
a craving to know, an interest in things in general, an acquaintance 
with the world in which he lives; (3) to gratify an aspiration for 
enlargement of life, for enhancement of the joy and vigor of living, 
for the spiritual exaltation and satisfaction which comes with the 
expansion of powers. 

The curriculum. In most extension divisions three types of sub- 
jects are offered under the class system. The first embraces those 
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branches which are commonly found in the curriculum of the college 
of liberal arts. These are called the collegiate or academic courses. 
Included in this group are the social, biological, and physical sciences, 
languages, mathematics, philosophy, and English. In the second 
group fall those subjects which are generally included within the cur- 
riculum of university schools of business. Among these branches are 
economics, the several divisions of accountancy, public and private 
finance, marketing and merchandising, business law, transportation, 
and the secretarial studies. The third group embraces the engineering 
and industrial subjects. In this division may be found courses in 
drafting, surveying, engineering mathematics, architecture, and the 
several branches falling under the respective heads of electrical, me- 
chanical, and civil engineering. 

Outside of these classifications may be found the special courses 
for teachers, embracing subjects in the history, technique, organiza- 
tion, and administration of education. Additional also are certain 
specialized courses, such as those in the fine arts, textiles, interior 
decoration, dressmaking and millinery, journalism, public health, 
nature study, and appreciation of music. 

The general rule is to offer through extension only what is found 
in the general program of the university, especially if credit toward a 
degree is involved. Yet there are numerous exceptions to this rule. 
Almost any subject may be offered and taught, provided it can be 
handled on the university level by a well-qualified instructor and 
there is sufficient public demand.^® 

h. The faculty. Extension teachers are regularly required to have 
the same qualifications as their colleagues of the intramural faculty. 
The ordinary practice is to engage members of the regular university 
teaching staff for extension teaching on the basis of additional com- 
pensation. Whenever the amount of work justifies it, the practice is 
followed of adding a full-time instructor to the extension staff. He 
then devotes his whole time to extension teaching, either with classes 
or by correspondence. Occasionally also a university department will 
join with the extension division in employing a man, each taking half 
of his time. The employment of full-time extension instructors has 
probably gone farther in the University of Wisconsin than else- 
where, although numerous examples may be found in the Universi- 
ties of Indiana, Minnesota, and California. Columbia University, 
The University of Chicago, and the University of Michigan tend to 

Representative programs of extension-class offerings may be obtained from 
the extension divisions of several universities, notably Columbia University and 
the state universities of Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and California. 
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the practice of employing for extension teaching only members of 
regular departmental staffs. 

A variation of the procedure outlined above is found in the em- 
ployment of specialists in different lines, enlisted from business or 
professional life. The advantage of this is that men of eminence or 
authority or special attainments and experience may thus be obtained, 
who are willing to undertake a small amount of teaching as an avoca- 
tion but are not willing to make it their business. Extension teaching 
appeals to a man of this type because the work comes at a time when 
it does not interfere with his regular vocation and because he may, 
if he chooses, limit himself to one class only. The custom is to have 
these men appointed as regular members of the faculty ad hoc and 
for short terms. In the same way the university may appoint teachers 
from other educational institutions to conduct extension classes in 
their own towns or in neighboring centers, thus saving traveling ex- 
penses to distant points. 

The practice of employing regular members of the university faculty 
to teach late-aftemoon or evening extension classes has raised an 
interesting question of policy. Theoretically at least, a man is paid 
his salary as a member of the faculty for his full time, which includes 
not only his normal load of classroom teaching but also committee 
assignments, conferences with students, administrative duties, re- 
search, and scholarly production. To what extent, then, is it legiti- 
mate to pay him extra for university teaching at an unusual time of 
day? It is well known that university professors are often employed 
by commercial firms as consultants or in some expert capacity and 
paid for their services, but that money does not come out of the 
university treasury and no question of duplicated pay is involved. 
The question has not yet become acute, but it has been raised and 
with the growth of university extension will undoubtedly press for 
solution. The employment of full-time extension teachers does away 
with this issue. 

Full-time extension teachers are usually paid on the same basis as 
other members of the faculty. When departmental men are engaged, 
they are paid by the class. The basis of compensation varies widely 
with different institutions. In some cases a definite scale is estab- 
lished, graded from a minimum to a maximum, the several steps being 
correlated with the experience of the instructor or the stage of ad- 
vancement of the course. Elsewhere the instructor gets a percentage 
of the fees paid by the class. A third method is to pay per class or 
per hour a fixed fraction of the instructor's regular annual salary. 
This is the method pursued by the University of California. The 
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University of the City of New York pays its evening-class instructors 
per hour one one-thousandth of their respective annual salaries. 
Some institutions use combinations of the methods described above 
in arriving at a basis of compensation. In general it may be stated 
that the stipend for a class meeting once a week for a semester of 
seventeen or eighteen weeks ranges from $150 to $300. 

Full-time extension teachers are usually considered as members of 
the departments which they represent, but assigned to special duty 
with the extension division. Theyare therefore responsible to the head 
of the extension division for their programs and routine duties, but 
responsible to the head of the university department for the content 
and sequence of their courses and for the maintenance of standards. 
It is customary to make appointments to the extension staff on the 
initiative of the director of extension, but only with the approval of 
the head of the university department concerned. The scholastic 
standing of the incumbent is thus assured. The university faculty or 
the faculty of a school or college will sometimes impose limitations on 
the amount of extension teaching which one of its members may 
undertake in addition to his regular duties. 

c. Methods, practices, procedures, standards. Extension classes, be- 
cause they are organized primarily for the benefit of employed people, 
are usually held in the late afternoon and evening. The evening hours 
are preferred, as a large majority of the students cannot leave their 
work and reach the classroom before six o'clock or half an hour later. 
Public-school teachers occasionally ask for classes at four o'clock or 
even on Saturday morning. 

Registration is made and fees are paid by the single course or 
subject. This makes for flexibility and enables each student to make 
an individual adaptation of the program to his own circumstances. 
If he can find time, money, and strength for only one course, he sub- 
scribes for only one. If he wants to attend classes three or four nights 
a week, he may do so. He may also pick and choose the subjects he 
is interested in from time to time, and is not required to elect an entire 
curriculum. He is encouraged, however, to pursue sequential courses. 

The teaching methods are adapted to the age and experience of 
mature students. Frequently the instructor, with insight and sagacity, 
finds it wise and expedient to abandon the lecture method in favor of 
the method of free discussion. Theoretical knowledge on the part of 
the teacher is met by practical knowledge on the part of the student. 
Dogmatic utterances and ex cathedra pronouncements on the part of 
an instructor, however weighty his reputation in academic circles, 
are always resented and sometimes challenged by extension students. 
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So also with sarcasm or flippancy. These men and women are serious 
and they mean business. They demand and deserve the best that a 
teacher can give. An extension class is often in an interesting way a 
touchstone of real teaching ability. A university professor, thoroughly 
a master of his subject, may bore his class of college students almost 
to extinction through an entire term. They suffer dumbly but must 
perforce attend. Not so with an extension class ; when he begins to 
bore them, they cease to come. As Lindeman well puts it: Adult 
learners attend classes voluntarily, and they leave whenever the 
teaching falls below the standard of interest.” 

The greatest holding power of extension classes is found in the fact 
that they meet at times and places most convenient for the students. 
The time element has already been discussed. By beginning about 
6 :15 it is possible for the student to attend two classes each evening. 
As to places, university -extension classes are regularly held in fac- 
tories, banks, public libraries, public schools, court rooms, and store- 
rooms. The aim is always to take the teacher to the class rather 
than to bring the class to the teacher. Of course, many of them are 
held in the university buildings on the campus. Classes in certain 
technical subjects requiring laboratories or special equipment must 
necessarily be held on the campus. Other things being equal, classes 
are held in the xmiversity buildings at night so as to bring the students 
into the atmosphere of the institution itself. As an indication of 
present tendencies it may be pointed out that several universities 
have procured buildings for educational purposes in the heart of the 
business district. This is largely for the convenience of evening stu- 
dents. The University of Chicago has a down-town college; the 
University of Wisconsin' has just erected a classroom building for 
extension purposes in Milwaukee; the University of California, in 
Los Angeles and in other large centers, rents classroom space in 
business buildings for the benefit of its extension students. 

The normal practice is for each extension class to meet but once 
a week, each session lasting two class hours. The semester is usually 
seventeen or eighteen weeks long. This means that each such class 
carries with it a credit basis of two semester hours. In institutions 
which divide the year into terms or quarters two semester credit 
hours "are evaluated as three term or quarter hours. 

Usually the ordinary university textbooks are used for extension 
classes, but occasionally there is a substitution of a text in which the 
material is given a more popular or less technical treatment, or in 
which fewer demands are made for preparatory training. When the 
university library is not readily accessible to extramural students for 
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supplementary reading, additional texts are required to make up the 
deficiency. Frequently the printed texts are supplemented by mimeo- 
graphed outlines, syllabi, or epitomes of library material. A movement 
is now on foot to establish small loan libraries or collections of books 
for rent in connection with particular courses. The other necessary 
facilities, such as drafting rooms, laboratories, and shops, are regularly 
made available to extension students on the same terms as to others. 

There is gradually evolving a technique of teaching adult students, 
in which ordinary methods are slightly modified. The fact must be 
faced that these students come to class after a day's work, with tired 
bodies and tired minds. The work must be made, above all other 
considerations, interesting and stimulating. The endeavor is also 
made to correlate the class exercise with the experience and the 
background of the students. After all, this is in essence only the ap- 
plication of the principles of good teaching. Against the disadvantage 
set forth above may be offset the fact that these students are strongly 
motivated. They are taking the work, not because they were sent by 
their parents, not for reasons of social prestige or because it is "'the 
thing” to go to college, but because they want it and need it. Hence 
arise noticeable earnestness and diligence. 

d. Credits. Standards and subject matter for class work involving 
university credits toward a degree are determined by conference with 
heads of university departments. Students who present secondary- 
school credentials covering the generally accepted entrance require- 
ments are permitted to count credits earned in extension classes toward 
the regular college degree. As yet few universities will accept extension 
credits for anything beyond the bachelor's degree, though some steps 
are being taken in that direction. The University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Colorado, under certain restrictions and limitations, 
grant graduate credit for extension work. Most universities also, 
among the requirements for a degree, have provisos as to time spent 
*'in residence.” This phrase is interpreted to mean '*as a regular 
daytime student on the university campus.” The normal require- 
ments as to grouping, the earning of honor points, and the election 
of major and minor courses are also enforced in the case of extension 
students. Harvard University has avoided the difficulty about 
residence by establishing a special degree for extension students called 
A. A. (Associate in Arts). At the University of Minnesota extension- 
class students in the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth are 
considered to be '‘in residence.” 

Parallel with the system of credits toward a degree is also a system 
of "extension credits” or "credit equivalents.” These are granted 
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to those students who have done the work of a given course success- 
fully even though they may lack the qualifications for admittance to 
the university. Such persons frequently do the work in credit courses 
while seated with other students who are doing the same work for 
credit toward a degree. Extension credits are recorded on the books 
of the registrar, but no effort is made to enforce group requirements 
or the pursuit of sequential courses. The latter desirable practice is 
frequently brought about by another device. Extension certificates are 
granted to students who complete certain special curricula of closely 
related courses. For example, Washington University of St. Louis 
grants an extension certificate in accountancy and one at the end of 
a two-year course in secretarial training. The Univeisity of Minnesota 
grants certificates in accountancy, in general business, in finance, 
and in the several divisions of engineering and architecture. These 
may be earned by the accumulation of thirty semester credits in 
prescribed sequential courses. This is the equivalent of one year’s 
full-time work in residence. Extension students usually take from two 
to four years to accumulate this number of credits. The next step 
will probably be the granting of a special certificate for the completion 
of junior-college work, that is, the earning of sixty semester-hour 
credits in prescribed collegiate or academic courses. 

e. Fees. A certain amount of uniformity and standardization is 
apparent in the fee system for extension classes as established by uni- 
versities in various parts of the United States. In the first place, the 
fees, instead of being charged on the basis of a full, or normal, program 
for a given unit of the year, such as a term, quarter, or semester, are 
levied on the ''per class” basis. In other words, university extension 
serves its offerings k la carte, while the university itself serves them 
table d’hote. The extension student enrolls separately for each course 
which he wishes to pursue, and pays for it as a unit. Sometimes a 
slight reduction in the unit fee is made for a combined program of 
three or more courses. The generally uniform tuition fee charged is 
$5 per semester credit hour. This is two or three times as much per 
unit as is charged the regular daytime student. This differential, 
however, is being somewhat reduced through the present tendency 
of universities to make considerable increases in their day-tuition 
charges. The relatively higher charges exacted from extension stu- 
dents are defended on the grounds, first, that it is more expensive to 
furnish the service at the irregular hours and to the smaller groups, 
and, second, that extension students can afford to pay more for in- 
struction at their convenience, since they may at the same time hold 
lucrative positions. 
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/. Relations with organized labor. In many centers of the United 
States organized labor has established labor colleges for the benefit 
of its adherents. These institutions have emphasized courses in eco- 
nomics and kindred subjects, with special reference to the history of 
trade unionism and the problems of labor. Efforts have been made to 
devise schemes of cooperation between university extension and the 
labor unions, so that the latter might have the benefit of the facilities 
and services which are already available to the general public. Up 
to the present time these efforts have been largely abortive, for two 
reasons ; first, the labor unions have been suspicious of or antagonistic 
to instruction emanating from the universities, on the alleged ground 
that these institutions are controlled by the interests of capital and 
that the teaching would therefore be tainted with capitalism ; second, 
the American Federation of Labor had adopted a policy of not coop- 
erating with the universities unless the classes were managed and 
administered by a joint committee composed of representatives of 
labor and of the university, with the former in the majority. The 
universities, especially the state institutions, supported by public 
taxation and consequently with a responsibility to the whole public, 
have not usually been willing to agree to this arrangement. They 
have felt that they could not properly surrender or share the control 
of their own classes ; nor could they undertake to teach any university 
subject from the point of view of one element in their whole constitu- 
ency. It should be recorded, however, that successful experiments in 
this form of cooperation have been made by Syracuse University, and 
in its summer term by Bryn Mawr College. The extension division 
of the University of California also has had notable success in working 
out this cooperative plan of labor education on the terms set by the 
American Federation of Labor.^ 

2. Correspondence instruction. Formally organized teaching by cor- 
respondence, or instruction by mail, was first exploited by commercial 
institutions on a large scale. During the past thirty years one such 
privately owned school has enrolled nearly three million students. 
During one year it sent out more than a million lesson assignments. 
Later this form of teaching was incorporated into the extension pro- 
grams of the universities. In spite of much initial skepticism about the 
value of correspondence courses this form of educational activity has 

u For further information as to fees, credits, the exchange of extension credits 
among institutions, and the pay of instructors, see the Report of the Committee on 
Standardization, National University Extension Association, 1924. For definition 
of terms used in university extension see Report of the Committee on Nomen- 
clature, Proceedings of the National University Extension Association, 1920 : 9. 
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grown steadily in public favor, and, when administered with proper 
regard for standards of instruction, has commended itself to well- 
informed educators throughout the country. Especially is this true 
in the Middle West and in the Far West. It is one notable means for 
democratizing higher education. 

Mr. Arthur J. Klein, in a report made for the United States Bureau 
of Education in 1920, pointed out that correspondence work that year 
was conducted by noncommercial institutions in 39 states. In all but 
one of these states the work was conducted by state-supported insti- 
tutions. Of the 73 listed, 61 were supported by public funds ; twelve 
were privately endowed. For 1922 thirteen institutions reported an 
enrollment, including credit and non-credit courses, of more than 
37,000. 

Correspondence instruction is conducted entirely through the mails. 
The purpose is to bring university instruction within the reach of 
isolated students who cannot be served by the class system. The ap- 
peal is made to the same groups of people who have been mentioned 
under topic 1 above, but in this case the individual and not the class is 
the unit. The essential features of the system are the teacher’s lesson 
assignment, the student’s recitation report, the student’s corrected 
and annotated paper, and the final examination. 

a. Preparation of courses. The basis of any correspondence course 
is a series of carefully prepared t 5 ^ewritten or mimeographed as- 
signments covering in some detail the unit to be undertaken. The 
assignments are rather generally standardized at the rate of eight as- 
signments for each semester hour of credit. In general the assignment 
represents an average week’s work on the basis of one hour a day for 
study. Sometimes all of the lesson material is contained in the assign- 
ment sheets ; more commonly one or more printed texts are also used. 

The typical assignment sheet contains directions or suggestions for 
methods of study, an outline of the work to be covered for the stu- 
dent’s report, references to the ground to be covered in the texts, a list 
of required or supplementary readings, the elucidation or interpreta- 
tion of knotty points, certain special problems, bibliographies, and, 
finally, a list of questions, problems, and topics as the student’s task 
for his written recitation or lesson report. These questions and prob- 
lems are carefully prepared so that they may not be answered directly 
from the text. Ideally they are of the type to call for the organization 
of material, the collation of opinions, the exercise of independent judg- 
ment, and the expression of the individual point of view. Careful and 
specific directions are usually given for the preparation of the lesson 
reports. The use of the local library is enjoined, and it is sometimes 
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suggested that the student converse on the given topic with well- 
informed people of his acquaintance. 

It is clear that the instructors of such courses must be selected with 
much care. The one who prepares the course is usually the one who 
also teaches it. He should be a man of broad human sympathies who 
believes in the correspondence method and has a personal interest in 
his students. He should have sufficient imagination to be able to 
visualize his student in his isolation and thus be able to supply the 
encouraging word in times of discouragement. 

The compensation of the instructor comes in two ways. He is paid 
from $50 to $300 for preparing the course, and he is paid from 25 cents 
to 75 cents a paper for reading and correcting student reports. The 
course as written must be acceptable to the department concerned. 

h. Student lesson reports. At most institutions students are regis- 
tered, and their records are kept in the central extension office. The 
assignments are sent out from that office, and student reports come 
in to the same office for record. They are then relayed to the instruc- 
tor. In The University of Chicago less of this work is done in the cen- 
tral office, and the student deals more directly with the instructor. 
As much information as possible about the student is obtained on the 
registration blank, so that the instructor may be informed about the 
registrant's previous preparation and training, his library facilities, 
and other details of educational import. 

The approved teaching methods in dealing with student lesson re- 
ports are as follows : 

(1) The correction of errors in the manuscript. 

(2) Marginal and interlinear criticisms, suggestions, and commendations. 

(3) Citations to pertinent passages in texts or collateral reading. 

(4) References to opposing theories or points of view. 

(5) Queries tending to stimulate further study and reflection. 

(6) Personal and individual advice and encouragement with the view of 
making effective the personality of the teacher. 

(7) Grading the paper or returning it to the student for rewriting. 

When necessary these standard methods are supplemented by per- 
sonal letters from the instructor to the student. A tendency to be 
guarded against is the disposition of some students to rush their work 
through. They answer the questions hastily and superficially, over- 
looking the fact that time is an essential element in learning, and that 
meditation and reflection are factors not to be neglected. As a pre- 
ventive of this evil it is customary to limit the number of assignments 
per week that will be furnished. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
provide that reports be handled very promptly and expeditiously when 
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once they arrive in the central office. Some time is necessarily lost in 
relaying them to the instructor. Usually more time is lost by the in- 
structor’s laying them aside under the pressure of other business. Pro- 
tracted delays in handling manuscripts are a serious detriment to the 
efficiency of correspondence instruction. The student whose work does 
not progress regularly and systematically tends to lose interest ; this 
one factor accounts for much student mortality. Some institutions 
therefore provide, for popular subjects, full-time instructors whose 
duties are solely to prepare and teach correspondence courses. The 
advantage thus gained is offset, however, by the fact that an instructor 
confined to this kind of work, and thus deprived of personal contact 
with students in classes, sometimes finds his teaching becoming de- 
vitalized and stale. Student mortality is also somewhat lessened by 
the practice of permitting renewal of registration for a small fee at the 
expiration of the maximtim period for completion of a course, usually 
one year. In the most efficient correspondence departments this mor- 
tality is not over 50 per cent. In the commercial correspondence 
schools it is believed, although trustworthy data are scanty, that this 
percentage is very much higher. 

c. Examinations, Final examinations are always required where 
credits or certificates are sought. In other cases they are usually 
optional. The student is urged to take the examination as soon as pos- 
sible after the completion of the course, while the material is fresh in 
his mind. The time limit for writing the final paper is usually the same 
as in residence, two or three hours. Care is taken to have several sets 
of final examination questions for each course, so that they may not be 
passed on from one student to another. In the last few years the use of 
the new-style objective tests has grown in popularity. These tests are 
peculiarly well adapted to the conditions of correspondence instruction. 

The general rule is that the final examination in a correspondence 
course must be taken at the university or under conditions approved 
by the university. In the former case the matter is simple. At the 
time set the student reports to a representative of the extension divi- 
sion at the central office. The examination is then given under the 
conditions of supervision ordinarily observed by the university. If 
the student lives at a distance and cannot come to the central office, 
then another method is used. The examination is sent sealed to a 
public-school officer, usually the superintendent of schools or the 
principal of the high school, in the town nearest to the student’s resi- 
dence. On the day set the student reports to this officer and writes 
the examination in his presence and under his supervision. This officer 
then sends to the central office, in a sealed envelope, the examination 
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and the questions, together with his certificate that the examination 
regulations have been properly observed. In due time the mark for 
the course is filed in the registrar’s office and the student is notified. 
Naturally enough, in a course given under these conditions, much 
more weight is attached to the examination grade than to any other 
markings in determining the final grade for the course. 

d. Fees and credits. Mr. Hall-Quest, in the study already cited, 
shows that in 27 subjects commonly taught by correspondence the 
mean number of assignments is 24.25 and the average fee for a course 
is $11.24. In the matter of fees there is considerable variability 
among the many institutions; yet there is distinguishable today a 
central tendency to charge at the rate of $5 per semester credit hour. 

It is common in most institutions to offer both credit and non-credit 
courses by correspondence. The inclusion of non-credit courses is 
probably to be ascribed to the example of the commercial corre- 
spondence schools. These schools began on a strictly utilitarian basis, 
and in their curricula the subcollegiate and vocational elements still 
predominate. The university correspondence departments offer 
secondary-school subjects for the benefit of those individuals who 
lack, wholly or partially, high-school advantages. Some of these stu- 
dents are preparing for college or for other institutions in which high- 
school preparation is a prerequisite for entrance. There are also 
certain courses, desired by shopmen, mechanics, draftsmen, bank 
clerks, and others, which are not on the university level or are not in 
the University curriculum and may not, therefore, be given for credit, 
but which may nevertheless be effectively conducted by university 
instructors. Such courses are included in the program of offerings as 
a part of the institution’s service to the state. In the 29 principal 
institutions of the country which conducted correspondence courses 
during the year 1923-1924, about 80 per cent of the courses offered 
were credit courses. 

As already stated, credits are usually granted on the basis of eight 
assignments to one semester hour of credit. In general, students may 
theoretically complete as much as one-half of the work for a degree 
through correspondence. Practically this theoretical ratio is never 
approached : it would take too many years to accomplish it, and the 
range of offerings is not wide enough, especially in the laboratory 
sciences and in the subjects of the junior and senior years. 

e. Advantages of correspondence instruction. It is plain from what 
has already been stated that correspondence study has its own peculiar 
advantages. Other things being equal, class instruction is always to 
be preferred; nevertheless, when the latter is not available, the cor- 
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respondence method offers a fair substitute. Especially is this true 
of certain subjects in the curriculum. Among the advantages claimed 
for correspondence study are the following : 

(1) The student must complete each lesson in its entirety ; "bluffing” is out 
of the question. 

(2) Initiative, independence, and perseverance on the part of the student are 
stimulated and fostered. 

(3) Each student begins when he is ready and progresses at his own pace ; he 
is not hampered by duller fellow students or unduly accelerated by brighter 
ones. 

(4) He studies and recites at times and places most convenient to himself. 

(5) He gets the personal and individual attention of the instructor. 

(6) The courses are available to anyone at any time and any place. 

/. Disadvantages of correspondence instruction. There are defects of 
the system of correspondence instruction which are obviously inherent 
in the system itself- Other unfavorable aspects of the method may be 
eliminated as experience develops a technique and methodology spe- 
cifically adapted to the conditions. The following disadvantages are 
commonly charged against correspondence study : 

(1) Class emulation and rivalry are absent, and therefore the reciprocal 
meeting and stimulation of minds is lacking. 

(2) Loneliness and discouragement frequently cause courses to be inter- 
rupted or dropped. 

(3) The effect of regular periodical class meetings in fostering methodical 
and systematic preparation of lessons is lost. 

(4) The stimiilating and driving power of the personality of a good teacher is 
minimized or lost. 

(5) The lack of library material and laboratory essentials presents almost 
insuperable difficulties.^^ 

The fact should be noted in passing that at one or two institutions, 
notably at the University of Wisconsin, a combination of correspond- 
ence instruction and tutorial or group instruction has been worked 
out. In Wisconsin the state has been divided into districts, in each of 
which is located a central office, a superintendent or manager, a clerical 
and promotional force, and a few instructors. The students in these 
districts enroll as correspondence students in the office at the imiver- 
sity and send their lessons there. They have the privilege, however, of 

12 For a more detailed report on correspondence study in universities and col- 
leges sec Arthur J. Klein, Correspondence Study in Universities and Colleges, 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1920. For a careful study 
of commercial correspondence schools see John S. Noffsinger, Correspondence 
Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas. The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
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going once a week or oftener to the district office for consultation with 
instructors and for needed help. In this way some of the disadvantages 
of correspondence instruction are lessened or removed. Such a form 
of organization, it must be said, is very expensive to maintain and 
is followed by very few institutions. 

3. Short courses. In the effort to adapt the educational program of 
the universities to the varying needs of the population through the 
medium of university extension it has been found that there is a 
demand on the part of special groups for courses given in shorter and 
more circumscribed units than the normal semester courses. The de- 
mand is for highly intensive treatment of a narrowly limited field. 
This is accomplished by bringing the group together for a period 
varying from two days to two weeks, during which time the whole 
day, and occasionally the evening, is devoted to lectures, demonstra- 
tions, clinical work, and laboratory experiments covering the desired 
subject. Highly qualified persons, expert in their several lines, are 
employed as the lecturers. The content value of the material is 
emphasized, and credits are in no wise involved. These brief, inten- 
sive drives upon a special field of knowledge are called short courses 
or institutes, and they are coming to occupy a larger and larger place 
in the program of extension activities. Their chief characteristics are 
brevity, intensity, and concentration upon a narrowly limited field of 
subject matter. Many of these short courses partake of the nature 
of postgraduate courses and are attended solely by holders of college 
degrees. Doctors come for a three-days course in obstetrics or pedi- 
atrics, or perhaps a one-week course in physiotherapy ; dentists attend 
for a week in crown and bridge work, or for two weeks in prosthetics ; 
merchants enroll for a one-week institute in retail merchandising ; a 
bankers’ institute specializes in certain specific problems of banking; 
accountants subscribe for a short course in income-tax accounting; 
women’s clubs are given a short course in citizenship; and so on 
through the several sections of society. These short courses and in- 
stitutes are strongly utilitarian and practical in nature and bear 
directly upon the vocations concerned. 

The purpose of these short courses may be briefly summarized as 
the effort to bring and keep knowledge up to date. The advancement 
of science, both pure and applied, is very rapid. New discoveries and 
inventions are being announced from day to day, new techniques are 
being developed, new theories promulgated, new methods, devices, 
and forms of organization put in practice, new sources of information 
made available, new systems of economy and efficiency devised. A 
professional man who has been out of school ten years begins to fall 
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behind the times unless he uses every means for keeping up to date. 
Through the short course the practical man keeps in touch with the 
theorist. The short course is a device for renewing one's knowledge, 
keeping in touch with changing procedures and techniques, and mov- 
ing abreast with the best and most advanced theory and practice of 
the day. In a busy and hurrying world the short course or institute in 
his special line keeps a man up to date. 

The University of North Carolina has made a notable contribution 
to this form of instruction by organizing circuits for doctors, or peri- 
patetic short courses. A medical specialist is sent around to hold 
clinics, give demonstrations, and deliver lectures in each one of a group 
of towns, visiting each town on the same day every week. The groups 
are revisited until each town has had from six to twelve of these visits. 
A somewhat similar practice is followed in Wisconsin. In Michigan the 
university medical school collaborates with the state board of health 
and the several medical societies in sending medical lecturers through- 
out the state. In Minnesota the university conducts short courses in 
the lecture rooms of its medical school, with the use of its laboratories 
and clinical facilities. It also conducts traveling postgraduate medical 
courses in several centers of the state. Its most notable contribution^ 
however, has been its short courses for dentists. Every winter it holds^ 
in the laboratories and operating rooms of its college of dentistry, from 
six to ten short courses in the several specialized branches of dentistry. 
To these courses are admitted only graduate, practicing dentists. 

The institute of merchandising has become popular with the exten- 
sion divisions of the universities of Indiana, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Arkansas, Minnesota, Washington, and Virginia, among others. The 
merchants of a given town subscribe for an institute, usually under the 
auspices of the local commercial club. The university then arranges 
the program, engages the lecturers, and organizes the work. The insti- 
tute usually lasts a week. Proprietors and salespeople of all the stores 
of the town attend. Lectures are delivered in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening. In the intervals the lecturers are available for 
consultation. The lectures usually cover such subjects as store organi- 
zation, salesmanship, advertising, store accounting, credits, window 
dressing, and kindred subjects. A marked improvement in efficiency 
of retail merchandising is said to follow one of these institutes. 

The University of Minnesota, through its extension division, has 
conducted for more than ten years a unique short course in the subject 
of embalming. The course lasts full time for twelve weeks and requires 
a four-year high school course or its equivalent for entrance. In 
1928 this course was lengthened to twenty-four weeks. The students 
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are given instruction in anatomy, bacteriology, chemistry, psychol- 
ogy, business methods, mortuary law, public sanitation and hygiene, 
and the regulations of the state board of health. Lectures and demon- 
strations on funeral management are also given. An intensive prac- 
tical course in embalming is added to the academic subjects. At the 
end of the short course the students take a final examination in all the 
required branches. This examination is given jointly by the university 
and the state board of health. The final marks are therefore accepted 
by the board, which thereupon issues to the successful candidates the 
license required by law whenever the other provisions as to age and ex- 
perience have been met. A university certificate is also issued. 

The people reached by these extension short courses may be broadly 
classified as follows : 

a. Professional, such as doctors, dentists, lawyers. 

b. Business groups, such as bankers, merchants, accountants. 

c. Vocational groups, such as teachers, embalmers, policemen, firemen. 

d. Civic organizations, such as women’s clubs, city officials, boy-scout and 
girl-scout leaders. 

The objective of all these courses is the enhancement of business, 
professional, social, and political efficiency, to the resulting profit of 
society at large and good citizenship in general. 

The Organization of Informal Instruction 

1. Extension lectures. It will be recalled from the brief historical 
sketch at the beginning of this chapter that extension teaching began 
with single lectures or courses of lectures delivered by university men 
before miscellaneous audiences. These lectures, often illustrated, were 
both informative and entertaining. They opened up new fields of 
knowledge, gave a stimulus to further reading and study, and created 
interest in the work of scholars and investigators. These lectures grad- 
ually evolved into a more formal and systematic type of work, in- 
cluding discussion by the listeners, questions addressed to the lecturer, 
the use of printed or mimeographed outlines or syllabi, the assignment 
of collateral reading, and final examinations. From this the next step 
was easy, — the organization of classes for regular instruction in cen- 
ters away from the university. As a parallel development came also in- 
struction by correspondence. 

It was the lecture system that was first naturalized in the United 
States. This was at the basis of the original Chautauqua movement 
and of the 1890 organization of the American Society for the Exten- 
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sion of University Teaching. In this country also the class system and 
correspondence instruction were the natural development. 

When The University of Chicago opened its doors, in 1892, it offered, 
through extension, opportunities for lecture study, class instruction, 
and correspondence teaching. The first of these activities was main- 
tained until 1912, when it was turned over to the university lecture 
association. 

Nearly all of the university-extension divisions, as they were suc- 
cessively organized, stressed the lecture system. In course of time, 
however, the class system and correspondence instruction gradually 
supplanted the lecture system as a major educational activity. The 
growth of the university lyceum, also, with its professional lectures and 
artists and its emphasis on entertainment, did much to bring about 
the decay of the old-fashioned university-extension lecture. 

The extension-lecture system still survives but in a somewhat at- 
tenuated form. One reason for this is the lack of demand. The dif- 
fusion of knowledge in popular forms has become so extensive that the 
older form of extension lectures no longer has a distinctive mission. 
The practice of offering academic credit for this type of work has almost 
entirely ceased. 

As administered at present, extension lectures are of three types : 
inspirational lectures given at college or high-school commencements, 
or before such organizations as Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, commercial 
clubs, teachers' associations, and the various types of social clubs ; 
cultural lectures, delivered before special organizations, such as study 
clubs, women's clubs, art and musical societies; informational lec- 
tures, dealing with subjects on which the speaker is unusually well 
informed or has special sources of knowledge. It is in the last group 
that most university-extension lectures fall. Here men lecture on sub- 
jects within their own special fields of instruction, — matters upon 
which they can speak with authority. The subjects relate to such 
matters of current public interest as taxation, municipal and state 
government, public health, conservation of natural resources, forestry, 
evolution, new discoveries in science, the results of exploration, and 
critiques of current authors. These lectures* are usually single units, 
although they are occasionally given in series. 

Originally an attempt was made to give academic credit for lecture 
courses in series, but that has now virtually been abandoned. The 
communities are usually charged a small fee in addition to traveling 
expenses. The fee to the lecturer varies from $5 to $30. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan sets aside a sum each year, approximately $10,000, 
with which it subsidizes about 300 firee lectures for the communities 
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of the state. The University of California spends a much larger annual 
sum in making up the difference between the amounts received from 
the communities and the cost of the service. Communities are usually 
charged from $15 to $30 a lecture and traveling expenses. Nowhere is 
this form of educational service self-supporting; it is necessary to 
supplement the fees received by contributions, some small and some 

large, from the university budget. ^ 

It should be added that not a few university-faculty men with rhetor- 
ical gifts have made themselves reputations as popular speakers of the 
inspirational, hortatory, or cultural type. Their services are in great 
demand, and they obtain more or less adequate compensation. 

2. The ufiiveTsity lyceutn. The university lyceum is an outgrowth, 
on the one hand of the extension lecture system, and on the other hand 
of a combination of the historical independent lyceum and the Cha- 

tauqua movement. t • -u 

The lyceum began in 1826 through the enthusiasm of one Josiah 
Holbrook. The plan was to have an organization in each town for the 
purpose of studying history, art, science, and public questions with 
the aid of libraries and other necessary institutions and equipment. ^ The 
aim was a '' universal diffusion of knowledge. In 1831 the National 
American Lyceum was organized in New York City, with its platform 
'^the advancement of education, especially in the common schools, 
and the general diffusion of knowledge.’’ This organization lasted 
eight years and accomplished a great work. In New England especially 
almost every community had its lyceum. The people met once a week 
to hear lectures and debates by the bright young folks of the commun- 
ity on all the major political and social issues. 

The next step was that of engaging distinguished men as lecturers. 
Among the men who then devoted part of their time to lecturing be- 
fore these lyceums were Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, Holmes, Hale, 
Beecher, Greeley, Dana, and Curtis. After the Civil War an associa- 
tion of lyceums was formed for the cooperative booking of lectures. 
Then came the first Lyceum Bureau, organized in 1868 by James 
Clark Redpath for the professional and business engaging and booking 
of lecturers as well as artists in music and other lines. Thus the lyceum 
became commercialized. Nevertheless it had already accomplished a 
mighty work in education. 

The beginnings of the Chautauqua movement have been touched 
upon. Reading circles were organized over the country to read and 
discuss Px>oks selected by the' Chautauqua directors. At Chautauqua 
lectures were provided, and then concerts and occasional plays. As 
was inevitable, Chautauquas were started elsewhere in imitation of the 
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parent organization ; but this took organization and capital. The last 
step was the organization of traveling or circuit Chautauquas, in which 
whole programs were arranged and sent over selected routes, staying 
from three days to a week in each place. The whole company of lec- 
turers and artists was booked and routed like a theatrical troupe. At 
the present time even tents are carried, circus fashion, in which the 
programs are presented. Much of the original educational ideal has 
been lost, and the aim is now chiefly entertainment. 

The university lyceum as a prominent feature of extension work has 
thus far been developed largely in the state universities of Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and North Dakota. The ideals and objectives 
are to bring to the small towns and rural communities, in series, 
lectures, concerts, dramatic readings and performances, and other 
forms of entertainment. Many of the small towns, of course, have 
no library, no concert hall, no theater. The social life is comprised 
in the school, the lodge, the church social, and the dance. There 
is more or less stagnation through isolation, especially during the long 
winter evenings. The regular numbers of the lyceum course are in- 
tended to raise the standard of taste and appreciation in matters artis- 
tic and literary, to widen the mental horizon, to direct some of the 
intellectual currents of national life through the community, to awaken 
interest in subjects of discussion not purely local or parochial, and 
withal to furnish clean, wholesome entertainment through programs of 
educational and artistic merit. A by-product is found in the salutary 
effect on the community of the cooperative effort required to finance 
and manage the course. 

The plan ordinarily pursued is to sell the community a course of 
from three to five numbers, to be delivered at intervals during the late 
fall, winter, and early spring. The extension division has previously 
contracted for "blocks of time” with the lecturers, concert companies, 
or artists, popularly known as " the talent.” The university therefore 
acts merely as a bureau, or entrepreneur. The community is charged 
enough by the university to pay the fees and traveling expenses of 
the talent, the cost of selling the course, and a slight margin for over- 
head expenses. This part of the extension service is therefore virtually 
self-supporting. The numbers are usually divided in the proportions 
of one fifth lectures, two or three fifths music, and the remainder 
mixed entertainments or drama. 

A very small proportion of the lectures are delivered by university 
men. Some are of the inspirational type, including the so-called 

13 For details of the origin, development, and methods of the lyceum and the 
Chautauqua see Noffsinger, op. cit. 
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'*inother-home-heaven^' message. Others are semiscientific, civic, or 
educational. Many are the messages of men who have accomplished 
something and are out to tell the story. All the lectures are of the 
popular type, adapted to the miscellaneous audience. 

Music is, on the whole, the most popular offering. There are glee 
clubs, male quartets, string quartets, musical duos and trios, mixed 
quartets, and occasionally fair-sized orchestras. There is some tend- 
ency to introduce novelties in musical instruments and bizarre com- 
binations. The artists and the music are probably far better than the 
community can aspire to in any other way except through the phono- 
graph or the radio. 

Among the miscellaneous offerings are usually foimd dramatic 
readings and performances as well as pageants and operas. The plays 
must necessarily be selected with a view to simplicity of setting and of 
characterization. While the acting is usually amateurish, occasionally 
some very creditable work is done. This has been particul^ly true 
since the genesis of the ^'little theater” movement in the universities 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, and North Carolina. In these days 
the good traveling theater has become almost extinct. Here we have 
perhaps an acceptable substitute. 

Some question has been raised as to the legitimacy of university 
participation in the lyceum movement. It may be defended, probably, 
only from the standpoint of the educational value of the offerings and 
of the value to good citizenship in general of clean and wholesome 
entertainment. It would appear, therefore, that great care should be 
used in selecting offerings of real merit. In any event, the future of 
the lyceum is somewhat dubious because of the influence of the 
automobile, the phonograph, and the radio. 

3. The university radio. The radio has introduced a new element 
and a new medium among the facilities of university extension. In 
1922, in the United States, fifty-seven colleges and universities were 
reported as having broadcasting stations. Forty-seven of these col- 
leges and universities were broadcasting educational and musical 
programs. The figures change rapidly from day to day, but there are 
probably now in the United States more than a million and a half 
radio receivers, representing possibly four million radio listeners. 
Here is a great educational opportunity. 

The university physical equipment for this work consists of the 
regular broadcasting apparatus, frequently established in connection 
with the experimental and teaching work of the department of elec- 
trical engineering. In addition there is a studio with a piano and the 
regular microphone equipment. When a university does not have its 
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own broadcasting equipment, it will sometimes arrange to transmit 
university programs from a commercial studio. Sometimes a univer- 
sity studio alone is set up, connected with the commercial station by 
remote control. 

The extension division details a staff man as director of programs. 
These programs are selected so as to present university material of a 
type not competitive with commercial material. The program time is 
also carefully selected so as to avoid interference. It is generally recog- 
nized that the resources of a large university are a regular treasure 
house of good radio-program material. The program director capi- 
talizes this fact in selecting his program material. 

The objectives aimed at in university broadcasting may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

a. To present a cross section of university life and an intimation of its 
atmosphere. 

h. To give samplings, through single lectures or series, of numerous fields of 
knowledge and thus to stimulate public interest in these subjects. 

c. To summarize present-day knowledge and the results of recent researches 
in subjects of current interest. 

d. To give expert advice and instruction in matters of public health and so- 
cial welfare. 

€. To contribute to the elevation of public taste and appreciation through 
well-selected programs of good music. 

/. To offer the opportunity for a worthy and profitable use of leisure time. 

g. To inform public opinion on current questions of vital interest, and so 
promote intelligent democratic citizenship. 

The lectures offered on radio programs are usually on subjects of 
scientific, literary, historical, or political interest. While presented in 
more or less popular form and therefore adapted to general consump- 
tion, these lectures are nevertheless presented from the scholarly or 
academic point of view. The musical programs are the offerings of 
the imiversity department of music, and the selections are chosen 
with an eye to intrinsic merit. Occasional debates by student teams 
on subjects of current interest lend variety to the programs. The 
whole service so far has been financed from the university budget. 

Correspondence courses by radio are a relatively late development. 
Lessons are broadcasted by the instructor, and these, of course, may 
be listened to by anyone. Only enrolled students, however, have the 
privilege of sending in written lessons and having them corrected. 
Languages are particularly well adapted to treatment in this novel 
manner. The scope as well as the technique of this method of instruc- 
tion are still in the experimental stage, but the future certainly holds 
forth dazzling pKDSsibilities, 
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Service Functions of University Extension 

In addition to the formal and informal instructional or teaching 
functions of university extension we find also a group of activities 
which may be called informational or service functions. The more 
important of these will be briefly described. 

1. The municipal reference bureau. The municipal reference bureau 
is in essence a bureau of information for city officers and for citizens 
who are interested in problems of mimicipal government. The service 
is rendered through the use of collections of documents and by putting 
city officials in touch with experts or specialists on the various prob- 
lems which may arise during the course of administration. 

There is usually an administrative secretary at the head of the 
bureau, with several staff men and a clerical force. The equipment 
consists of a library ; files of documents, reports, and monographs ; a 
collection of codes ; collections of public documents relating to munici- 
pal and state government, including charters, model ordinances, 
reports, etc. 

The services rendered may be stated in summary as follows : 

a. Charter and ordinance writing and revision. 

h. Specific researches and investigations for municipal officers. 

c. Consultation service on municipal problems. 

d. Legal opinions. 

e. Advice on the improvement of administration when invited by officials. 

/. Reference service on municipal legislation. 

Clearing-house facilities to graduate students and members of the faculty 
for obtaining trustworthy information on municipal affairs. 

Among the methods used in making this service available are the 
following : 

a. Conferences of municipal officers and legislators. 

b. Annual conventions for discussion of municipal problems and exchange of 
ideas. 

c. Publication of a periodical of news, information, and facts about munici- 
pal government, and a digest of municipal progress. 

d. Publication of monographs and bulletins containing results of scientific 
investigations of municipal problems. 

€. Application of expert knowledge and specialized training of members of 
the university faculty to specific problems of municipalities. 

/. Affiliations and cooperative Chances with other organizations interested 
in phases of municipal government and administration, such as state leagues of 
municipalities ; associations of mayors, city clerks, city attorneys, and county 
officials; taxpayers* associations, state-tax conferences, waterworks associa- 
tions ; the National Municipal League and the American Mimicipal Association. 
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Not infrequently the municipal reference bureau at the university is 
made the executive office of the state league of municipalities, to the 
mutual advantage of the two organizations. The bureau derives no 
revenues from its service and is therefore wholly dependent upon the 
university budget. 

As commonly stated, the following are the objectives kept in view 
by a municipal reference bureau : 

a. To bring the theory and practice of municipal government and adminis- 
tration more nearly together. 

h. To apply objective methods to the interpretation and solution of public 
problems. 

c. To diffuse and make generally available the facts of municipal experience 
in America and abroad. 

d. To kindle esprit de corps among municipal officers and make them con- 
scious of the importance of their functions. 

To buttress the foundations of democracy by making local government 
strong, intelligent, and efficient. 

2. The bureau of visual instruction. The purpose of this bureau is to 
stimulate and foster the use of visual aids in educational institutions 
for instructional purposes. The equipment consists of projection 
apparatus, fixed and portable ; educational films and lantern slides ; 
charts and graphs. These are lent to schools, churches, and other in- 
stitutions either free or at a small rental charge. 

The methods used are (1) purchase or manufacture of educational 
films, slides, and charts ; (2) development of the technique of teaching 
through the use of visual aids; (3) xx)pularization of visual aids to 
teaching by the circulation of films, slides, charts, and other materials 
among schools and other educational institutions. Among educational 
films may be included not only illustrations of technical processes and 
the workings of nature but also the picturization of the literary classics, 
such as '' Silas Mamer,’' David Copperfield,” and " Les Miserables.^' 

The purposes of this service are 

a. To aid in making teaching more vivid, graphic, and stimulating by the 
use of visual aids. 

h. To reduce the expense of securing and using these aids by keeping one col- 
lection at a central bureau in constant circulation. 

c. To encourage the manufacture of visual-aid material on subjects educa- 
tional but not commercially profitable. 

d. To foster a cosmopolitan attitude of mind by depicting foreign scenes, 
peoples, customs, and industries. 

The initial outlay for the purchase or rental of the apparatus, films, 
slides, and other material is as a general thing provided from university 
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funds. Maintenance, replacements, and repairs are secured through 
small rental and service charges. Transportation of materials is al- 
ways charged to the borrower. 

3. The drama service. From time to time high schools, churches, and 
community clubs present plays and pageants on the local stage and 
with local talent. This may be for the purpose of raising funds for 
some specific cause or merely to give outlet to the primal urge for 
dramatic expression. A vexatious difficulty is usually encountered in 
the selection of a suitable play, taking into account the available per- 
formers and facilities. The publishers wHl send catalogues containing 
titles and very brief descriptions, but a wise choice requires that the 
plays themselves be carefully examined. Herein lies the mission of 
the extension drama service. 

A library is built up, consisting of books and manuscripts of plays, 
pageants, operettas, and other dramatic material suitable for amateur 
production. This material is carefully catalogued and classified (trag- 
edy, romantic comedy, farce, etc.) with indications of the setting, the 
number of male and female characters, and other pertinent information. 

When a request for material comes in, a half dozen or more plays 
are picked out which conform in general to the specifications set forth 
in the letter. These plays are then sent by mah to the inquirer ; he 
reads them and makes his selection, and then returns all the books 
to the office. There is a strict injunction, to which the borrower must 
subscribe, that no parts are to be copied out and that the necessary 
working copies of the play selected must be purchased from the pub- 
lisher. It is customary, in sending in the order to the publisher, to 
acknowledge the services of the extension division. 

On these conditions publishers are usually quite willing to keep the 
extension library well stocked with free copies of suitable dramatic 
material. The borrowers pay the costs of transportation both ways. 
The only other expense involved is a slight one for clerical help. On 
request the drama service will also assist the borrowing organization 
in getting in touch with a competent dramatic coach. 

4. Community-welfare service. Under various names nearly every 
extension division has a department devoted to the building up of com- 
munity solidarity and the instilling of the spirit of community codpera- 
tion, especially in matters social, educational, or spiritual. The aim is 
to develop integration and the consciousness of organic commimity 
life- Among the various kinds of service furnished by such depart- 
ments are the following : 

a. Instigating the organization of community clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, dvic-wdfare societies, cooperative organizations, and commercial clubs. 
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b. Assisting in the organization and administration of community social 
surveys. 

c. Assisting with the programs of community meetings. 

d. Developing among small-town merchants better merchandising methods 
and social-service ideals. 

Some extension divisions have much more elaborately organized 
departments of this kind than others. For example, Indiana Univer- 
sity has worked up a strong working affiliation with the state parent- 
teacher association and is conducting a health education campaign 
through public-health nurses. The University of Wisconsin furnishes 
annual study programs for women’s clubs and assists with reading 
matter and references. It also campaigns for the use of school build- 
ings as community centers. The University of Minnesota has a similar 
working affiliation with the State Conference and Institute of Social 
Work. 

The objectives aimed at by these departments may be summed up 
as follows : 

a. To make the small community a better place in which to live and work and 
rear children. 

b. To contribute to the spirit of brotherhood and community unity. 

c. To develop a wholesome and self-dependent community life. 

d. To allay friction, suspicion, or hostility between town dwellers, particu- 
larly tradespeople, and the adjacent rural population. 

The cost of administering this work, chiefly clerical help and postage, 
is defrayed by the university. The outside services are largely self- 
sustaining. 

5. Package-library service. Extension divisions have found the pack- 
age library a useful device for furthering the diffusion of authentic 
information. As is implied by the name, a package library is a selected 
assortment of books, pamphlets, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
and public documents, all relating directly or indirectly to one sub- 
ject. It is put up in convenient, portable form for easy transmission 
through the mails. This easily accessible, carefully culled material is 
of great assistance to busy people in writing articles or papers, pre- 
paring debates, teaching classes, or planning programs. The element 
of propaganda or of partisanship is carefully eschewed. 

The equipment in the central office consists of a collection of 
periodicals, monographs, pamphlets, government and society reports, 
Congressional Records, speeches, bulletins, statistical records, news- 
paper clippings, typewritten or photostatic excerpts, etc. For handling 
this material there are shelves, filing cases, pamphlet boxes, cataloguing 
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and indexing equipment, and the necessary facilities for packing and 
mailing. 

The personnel includes a responsible head, or librarian, with a staff 
of readers, cataloguers, file clerks, clipping clerks, and packers and 
mailers. 

The methods generally followed in the central office are the following : 

a. Clipping, copying, or otherwise extracting printed material and pasting or 
fastening it between covers for preservation. 

h. Keeping this material constantly up to date. 

c. Filing the material by subjects, catalogued and indexed. 

d. Assembling the material on any given subject in small portable parcels for 
transmission through the mails. 

e. Keeping this material constantly in circulation and constantly renewed. 

Among the generally accepted objectives of this type of extension 
service are these : 

а. To encourage public debate and discussion based on authoritative in- 
formation. 

h. To make readily accessible discussions from diverse points of view and 
imbiased information on subjects of current interest and importance, contained 
in the periodical literature of the day. 

c. To furnish women's clubs, debating clubs, and similar organizations with 
condensed and usable material for their programs and discussions. 

d. To stimulate public interest in current political, social, and industrial 
problems by furnishing authoritative information and illuminating discussion 
in popular language and in compact form. 

e. To contribute to the formation of an educated and intelligent public 
opinion. 

The packages are sent out gratis, the borrower paying only trans- 
portation charges both ways. The material may be used for a limited 
time and must then be returned to the office. This service therefore 
produces no revenue and is a charge on the university support budget. 
The universities of Indiana, North Carolina, Texas, Wisconsin, and 
Kansas, among others, make a special feature of this type of work. 
In 1922 Indiana University circulated 300 package libraries a month ; 
the University of Texas averaged about 35 a day. In the biennium 
1920-1922 the University of Wisconsin lent 17,114 package libraries, 
an increase of 53 per cent over 1914-1916. 

б. Promotion of state-wide contests among schools. One of the interest- 
ing and valuable functions of extension divisions, especially in the 
state universities, is the organization and promotion of state-wide 
contests in various lines of endeavor among the schools of the com- 
monwealth. As a general rule the high schools are the competitive 
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elements, as being more closely affiliated with the imiversity; but 
in some instances the elementary schools also are brought into partic- 
ipation. The original idea was probably to offer some intellectual 
counterbalance to the overweening interest in athletics ; of late years, 
however, contests in sports and games have also been inaugurated. 

The types of organizations promoted have been (1) high-school de- 
bating leagues, with their variations, such as forensic leagues and 
discussion leagues; (2) interscholastic leagues, in several lines of 
school activity ; (3) state music contests ; (4) drama and declamation 
contests; (5) interscholastic athletic leagues, functioning in basket- 
ball tournaments and field meets. 

For years the University of Wisconsin and the University of Kansas 
have sponsored high-school debating leagues. The University of 
Texas has been notable for an active and vigorous interscholastic 
league in which contests are held in the common-school branches as 
well as in sports and games. The University of Minnesota is responsi- 
ble for a very promising state-wide school contest in music. The 
University of Missouri also conducts a music contest. 

The methods used in promoting these organizations and contests 
vary somewhat, but in general may be described as follows : 

a. Aid and advice in organization. The organization is usually composed of 
school men and is nominally independent of the university but closely affiliated 
with it. 

d. Provision of an executive office and a permanent secretariat at the uni- 
versity. 

c. Unbiased and unprejudiced selection of judges, critics, and other officials. 

d. Arrangement of elimination contests by districts, leading to a final con- 
test at the university and under its auspices. 

e. Publication of bulletins of information, usually containing the plan of or- 
ganization, the rules and regulations for contests, and certain outlines, bibliog- 
raphies, selected references, and other useful material. 

Among the more generally recognized objectives which this type of 
service aims to effect are these : 

a. To instill the spirit of true sportsmanship. 

b. To give wise guidance in the development of athletics in the schools. 

c. To lend effective incentives to the development of ability to think clearly 
and speak convincingly. 

d. To stimulate and foster intelligent love and appreciation of the fine arts 
as worthy elements in true education. 

e. To set standards in the selection of materials (music, literature, drama, 
etc.) and in their performance or presentation. 

/. To emphasize the importance of scholarship, intellectual ability, and dis- 
criminating taste. 
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7. Miscellaneous activities. There are miscellaneous activities of 
every extension division which are not covered by any of the foregoing 
topics. Among the more important of these are the following : 

a. Publication and circulation of bulletins and monographs on educational 
matters and other subjects of public interest. 

b. Establishment of a clearing house through which information, services, 
and facilities, concentrated in the university, may be made readily available to 
the public. 

c. Cooperation with other organizations for the promotion of adult educa- 
tion. The most important of these are the National University Extension 
Association, which had, in 1926, 43 institutional members ; the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Bureau of America, which, in 1922, had 26 workers’ colleges and 
schools, in 22 cities of this country ; the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation : and the World Association for Adult Education, in which many in- 
stitutions in America hold membership. 

One of the important problems of every extension division is summed 
up in the word "publicity.” This implies that the public must be in- 
formed concerning extension activities, and that these services and 
opportunities must be "sold” to the people. The methods used 
embrace these two : 

a. Advertising. This is done by means of placards in street-car windows ; 
window cards and posters in shop windows, offices, and factories; reading 
notices in daily newspapers ; and the publication and circulation of a periodi- 
cal, or "house organ.” 

b. General publicity. This consists of the circulation, to a wide mailing list, 
of class schedules, advertising folders, form letters, pamphlets and leaflets, and 
the regular descriptive bulletins of the department. 

The best advertising, of course, is the word-of-mouth reports made 
voluntarily by students to their friends. Much care must be taken to 
insure that advertising, while direct, forceful, and pungent, is dignified 
and in keeping with the tone and best traditions of the university. 

The " extension spirit,” or esprit de corps of the organization among 
both students and faculty, is maintained by meetings, formal and 
informal; by social functions, usually managed by the students; by 
the circulation of the house organ, full of news items and stories of 
human interest concerning students and faculty ; and by the cultiva- 
tion and maintenance of friendly personal relations between individual 
students and members of the faculty. 
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Organization and Government 

The form of organization for extension work in the different institu- 
tions has much of similarity. Usually the work is intrusted to a divi- 
sion, coordinate with the several schools and colleges, with a director 
or dean at the head. The extension division is ordinarily vested with 
jurisdiction over all the extramural teaching activities of the uni- 
versity. Its own faculty legislates for its internal government and 
policies, and its dean reports directly to the president and trustees. 
In matters of standards and credits the division is subject to the 
supervision of the highest faculty body, usually the all-university 
council or the senate, — a supervision commonly exercised through a 
faculty committee. Internally the different functions are segregated 
in departments or bureaus, each presided over by an administrative 
head. The remaining personnel consists of organizers, secretaries, 
stenographers, and clerks. 

As to the financial side, the aim is to make the work as nearly as 
possible self-supporting. In practice the division is allotted a relatively 
small amount from university support .and is permitted to turn back 
its fees into its own budget. Expansion is therefore conservative and 
in proportion to the development of financial resources. The members 
of the extension staff hold rank and salary on the same terms as other 
members of the university faculty. There is, however, greater diffi- 
culty in securing men of promise and ability for this work, because 
extension work is still too often regarded as a mere by-product of the 
regular university activity, and the paths of academic preferment are 
not equally open to extension teachers. This partly accounts for the 
frequent necessity of employing part-time men. 

The Future 

University extension is no longer an interloper but has become a 
regular member of the academic family. There is no reason to believe 
that it will not develop and expand greatly as long as present economic 
and social conditions do not permit all men and women with the requi- 
site natural capacity, to participate on a full-time basis in the privileges 
of higher education. Civilization now demands an instructed citizen- 
ship, and university extension must continue to bear its share of the 
load of adult education. 

Two tendencies are now becoming apparent. One is toward stand- 
ardization of courses, credits, and levels of instruction, both in class 
work and in correspondence teaching. This will make for a free and 
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equal exchange of credits among the participating institutions. The 
other tendency is toward the arrangement of sequential courses or 
specialized curricula. There are already a number of one-year courses. 
The next step will be the formation of two-year curricula, with the 
possibility of a junior-college certificate at the end. This will do 
away with much of the present desultory, hit-and-miss selection 
of courses. The Harvard idea of a separate and distinct extension 
degree has not met with favor. It is doubtful if it will be copied 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

By J. B. Johnston, Dean of the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, University of Minnesota 

The selection of students is educational guidance. Competent edu- 
cational authorities advise a boy to enter a given college or school be- 
cause due investigation seems to show that he is capable of making 
good use of the opportunities which that institution ^ords. Amother 
boy is advised to enter another kind of school or apprenticeship or 
employment because this offers opportunities suited to his capacity, 
interests, and traits. The second boy may be refused admission to the 
first institution because this would be neither to his advantage nor to 
that of society, which the college exists to serve. 

Historical Sketch 

Earlier period. The curriculum leading to the A. B. degree in Har- 
vard College in the seventeenth century consisted mainly of Greek and 
Semitic languages, of etymology, syntax, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
of Bible study, divinity, declamations, and disputations. Freshmen 
had fifteen-minute lectures in physics, and seniors had work in arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy. 

For such a curriculum the natural entrance requirements were Latin 
and Greek, and the grammar school of the period served admirably 
as the preparatory school. 

Higher education in the modem democratic and liberal sense was 
unknown in colonial times. Before the revolution the colleges had as 
their main purpose the training of ministers. The following admission 
requirements for Harvard in 1642, given in ''Harvard Statutes for 
1642-1646,” and for Columbia in 1786, given in " Statutes of Columbia 
College for 1785,” represent the earliest and the latest, the narrowest 
and the most liberal, entrance requirements of the period : 

When any schoUar is able to read Tully or such like classical Latin author 
extempore, and make and speake true Latin in verse and prose, suo (ut aiimt) 
Marte, and decline perfectly the paradigms of names and verbes in ye Greek 
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tongue, then may hee bee admitted into ye College, nor shall any claime ad- 
mission before such qualifications.^ 

No candidate shall be admitted into the College, after the second Tuesday 
in April, 1786, unless he shall be able to render into English Csesar’s Commen- 
taries of the Gallic War ; the four orations of Cicero against Catiline, the four 
first books of Virgil’s ^Eneid ; and the gospels from the Greek ; and to explain 
the government and connection of the words, and to turn English into gram- 
matical Latin, and shall understand the four first rules of Arithmetic, with the 
rule of three.^ 

Between these enactments two or three significant things had taken 
place. The introduction of arithmetic among the requirements showed 
some influence of practical or commercial considerations. The re- 
quirement to speak true Latin in verse and prose had been gradually 
given up, first in practice and then in statute. By 1800 only Latin 
composition was required. An intermediate step in this change is 
significant. In lieu of speaking Latin verse the laws of Harvard Col- 
lege for 1734 required the candidate "'to be skilled in making Latin 
verse, or at least in the rules of Prosodia.” This is undoubtedly in 
recognition of the fact that some persons could make verse and others 
could not, even if they knew the rules. This is therefore to be regarded 
as an early declaration of the propriety, in higher education, of taking 
into account individual differences. Generally, during the colonial 
period, the requirements in Latin became less exacting, while Greek 
grew in prominence. 

The failure to secure even among students in college the use of Latin 
and Greek as living tongues may have been the cause of increasing 
definiteness in the specifications for admission. By 1800 or shortly 
thereafter colleges carefully laid down the books and amounts which 
the student must have studied before gaining admission. Thus early in 
the American atmosphere were colleges compelled to accept form for 
substance, the fact of having studied as a substitute for understanding, 
mastery, power to use or live or be. 

It is significant that these hedges or tariff walls were built about the 
classics at the same time that provision was being made by new schools 
(the academies founded in 1753, 1780, and later) for instruction in use- 
ful and practical studies which the people demanded. Parallel with 
Latin and Greek these academies taught such subjects as English 
grammar, composition, geography, algebra, geometry, natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, music, oratory, bookkeeping, logic, and virtue. 

lE. C. Broome. A Historical and Critical Discussion of College Admission 
Requirements, p. 185. Columbia University Press, 1902. 

2 Ibid. p. 200. 
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The influence of the practical subjects and the demands of the peo- 
ple were at work in the early part of the nineteenth century as they 
are in the twentieth. Geography found a place in entrance require- 
ments at Harvard in 1807, at Princeton in 1819, at Columbia in 1821, 
at Yale in 1822; English grammar, at Princeton in 1819, at Yale in 
1822, at Columbia in 1860 ; algebra, at Harvard in 1820, at Columbia 
in 1821, at Yale in 1847, at Princeton in 1848 ; geometry, at Harvard 
in 1847, at Yale in 1856, at Princeton, Michigan, and Cornell in 1868, 
at Columbia in 1870 ; history, at Harvard and Michigan in 1847, and 
at Cornell in 1868. 

Although eight new subjects were introduced into the entrance re- 
quirements between 1800 and 1870, the amount of Latin and Greek 
required was gradually increased. The new studies were in part de- 
veloped in the academies and preparatory schools, and in part first de- 
veloped in the colleges and later pushed down to the preparatory level. 

Following the Civil War came a period of ferment and of insistent 
demands for more progressive policies in higher education. The elective 
system was introduced into the curricula ; instruction was offered in a 
wider range of subjects ; the preparatory schools and the public high 
schools gradually took over subjects, or the more elementary treat- 
ment of subjects, previously taught in colleges. Further subjects were 
then added to the requirements for admission: modem history at 
Michigan in 1869 ; physical geography at Michigan and Harvard in 
1870 ; English composition at Princeton in 1870, at Harvard in 1874, 
at Michigan in 1878, at Columbia and Cornell in 1882, at Yale in 1894 ; 
English literature at Harvard in 1874 ; one or other natural science at 
Syracuse in 1873, at Harvard in 1876, at Cornell in 1877, and at Michi- 
gan in 1890. In 1887 Harvard University introduced the requirement 
of a ''course of experiments in the subjects of mechanics, sound, light, 
heat, and electricity, not less than forty in number, actually per- 
formed at school by the pupil.” Before 1900 the effect of this and 
similar action on the part of other colleges was to revolutionize the 
methods of teaching sciences in the high schools. 

Throughout the nineteenth century there was a continual extension 
of the branches of training required for admission to college, and at the 
same time the quantity requirement in the classics and mathematics 
was increased. 

With the addition of new subjects the preparatory course came to 
represent a much wider range of liberalizing knowledge than was in- 
cluded in the total college curriculum in 1800 or for long thereafter. 

Flexibility in admission requirements. The elective idea entered the 
educational system in two ways: first, through the development of 
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academies (already mentioned) in the period of enterprise and expan- 
sion following the Revolution ; second, in the upper years of the college 
curriculum. It was the influence of the academies, and later of the 
public high schools, which led to the introduction of new subjects and 
the recognition of the elective principle in the preparatory course. 
When the high schools began to prepare students for college, they were 
offering, in addition to the regular classical course, other courses vari- 
ously known as the Latin-scientiflc, Latin-English, or English course. 
As the graduates of these courses applied for admission to the colleges, 
provision was made for them by forming new curricula leading to dis- 
tinct degrees (Ph.B., L.B., B.S. etc.),. by allowing liberal options in 
the requirements for admission to the A. B. course, and by admitting 
special students to courses which they appeared qualified to pursue. 

After a great deal of experimenting with new curricula, with varying 
content and diverse entrance requirements, the larger number of col- 
leges, by about 1900,, had settled down to the single A.B. degree for 
the academic or cultural course and the B.S. degree for the technical 
or scientific courses. In respect to the content of admission require- 
ments the A.B. course was classical, the B.S. course required more 
science and mathematics, and the L.B. course more language and his- 
tory. The drift of public interest toward the close of the century was 
away from the classical course. In 1884 ten of the larger institutions 
gave 645 A.B. degrees and 313 nonclassical degrees ; in 1898 the same 
institutions gave 1012 A.B. degrees and 1122 nonclassical degrees.^ 

The new curricula in turn reacted on the high schools, encouraging 
the development of instruction in modem languages, sciences, history, 
and civil government. At the same time these new lines of work, both 
in college and in high school, had to face the criticism that they were 
patched-up courses, made up of fragments of various things intended 
to take the place of Greek, and that the new subjects were taught by 
poorly trained teachers. 

Finally from all the confusion there emerged at Harvard in 1898 the 
point system of admission requirements, which, with refinements and 
revisions, has been generally adopted by other colleges. In this system 
provision was made for a large amount of election among subjects regu- 
larly taught in the high schools, the unit being a certain time spent on a 
subject. Free election was first offered by Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity at its opening in 1891. Later it became the practice for each 
institution to publish a list of subjects which might be presented for 
admission, to give each subject a value in points, and to expect the 

3 E. C. Broome. Historical and Critical Discussion of College Admission Re- 
quirements, p. 284. Columbia University Press, 1902. 
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student to present so many points. Each institution made such pre- 
scriptions as it desired in English, mathematics, modern languages, 
science, etc. Still later the term ” point” was replaced by the word 
'' unit,” and the unit came to be defined as a course pursued in the 
high schools for one academic year either four or five periods a week. 
The large majority of colleges have come to require fifteen units for 
entrance. 

On the part of the supporters of the elective system it was argued 
that the main function of the high schools is to prepare for citizenship. 
This should determine the high-school curricula, and the colleges 
should set admission requirements which the high-school course will 
satisfy. The ideal in admission requirements is a wide range of flexi- 
bility, together with a reasonably high standard in each subject. In 
short, the scope of subjects should be comprehensive but equally 
strong at all points. This ideal the system of free election is well cal- 
culated to attain.” ^ Unlimited election allows scattering, purposeless 
study, and the omission of important fields of knowledge. During his 
adolescent period the secondary school should afford the pupil ” a wide 
variety of in ellectual activities ” as a basis for the choice of a trade or 
profession in agreement with his powers. The function of the school 
is to furnish general culture as a foundation for future specialization. 
Differentiation rather than specialization should characterize the work 
of the preparatory school. Five fields were specified in which the pupil 
should receive instruction: the vernacular and its literature, the 
modem languages and their literatures, mathematics, history, and 
natural sciences.® 

Accrediting system. In earlier days the admission requirements had 
to be met by examinations. In 1870 the University of Michigan made 
this announcement : '' Whenever the faculty shall be satisfied that the 
preparatory course in any school is conducted by a sufficient number 
of competent instmctors, and has been brought up fully to the fore- 
going requirements, the diploma of such schools certifying that the 
holder has completed the preparatory course and sustained the exam- 
ination in the same, shall entitle the candidate to be admitted to the 
imiversity without further examination. ”® The following year it was 
annoimced that a committee of the faculty would visit any school on 
request, for the purpose of reporting its condition to the faculty. 

4 E. C. Broome. Historical and Critical Discussion of College Admission Re- 
quirements, p. 107. Columbia University Press, 1902. 

® Ibid. 

®J. L. Henderson. Admission to College by Certificate. Teachers College, 
Colximbia University, 1912. 
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The University of Michigan was at first made up of a central col- 
legiate institution, and several branches which served as preparatory 
schools. By 1848 these branches were abandoned and the university 
depended on private and public high schools for the preparation of its 
students. By 1870 the University of Michigan launched its plan of 
admission by diploma as a means of encouraging and strengthening the 
high schools and of giving them an organic relation to the university. 
It was felt that the university work could not be done earlier than the 
upper years of the American college, that it must rest on thorough 
secondary-school work, and that the high schools should be expanded 
to cover the ground of the Prussian gymnasium. This conception of the 
boundary line between secondary and university education was wide- 
spread at that time, was advocated then and later by President Folwell 
of the University of Minnesota, reappeared in President Harper’s plan 
for the organization of The University of Chicago, has persisted in the 
junior-college movement throughout the country, and most recently 
is being given effect in the new plans at Johns Hopkins and Stanford 
universities. 

The example of the University of Michigan was soon followed in 
other states, so that admission by certificate has become general in 
both state and private institutions throughout the West and to some 
degree has entered into the systems of most Eastern institutions as 
well. In the modes of inspection and accrediting of schools wide dif- 
ferences in practice have developed. In Michigan, California, Iowa, 
Missouri, Texas, and Wisconsin control is in the hands of the state 
university. In New England accrediting is controlled by a board of 
thirteen representatives of cooperating colleges. Certain institutions 
have introduced the principle of accrediting in some form under their 
own individual control. The North Central Association of schools and 
colleges, and some state and district associations, exercise more or less 
effective control in their districts. In Indiana, Minnesota, and Florida 
state boards independent of the university have control of the high 
schools. In Minnesota the president of the university is a member of 
the high-school board. This board has been a very effective means of 
building up and standardizing the high schools in conjimction with 
an extensive system of state financial aid. 

Finally, there has gradually grown up a widespread practice under 
which a state or private institution in one state accepts the rating 
given to any particular school by the state university of the state in 
which the school is located. This practice has become so common 
that it closely approaches a national system of accrediting, so far as 
any given university wishes to employ it. 
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Tendencies since 1900. During the nineteenth century there were 
worked out fairly definite relations between the preparatory schools 
and the colleges : there was common agreement on the elective prin- 
ciple and in the use of a preparatory time unit as the measure of the 
work to be accepted for admission ; there grew up a general practice 
of stating admission requirements in definite subjects and in definite 
quantities for each subject ; there remained great differences between 
the colleges as to the subjects and the quantities of each to be accepted ; 
and there existed all variations from complete examinations in a few 
subjects to full certification with free election among a large number 
of subjects. These conditions left room for the greatest diversity of 
requirements, and there was ground for speaking of uniformity only 
in view of a few specific requirements such as English and mathematics. 

Following extensive inquiries of committees of the National Educa- 
tion Association in the decade of the nineties, the first practical step 
toward uniform requirements and practice was taken by the formation 
of the college-entrance examination board by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
in 1899. This board undertook to define the content of admission 
requirements m the several subjects and to set uniform examinations 
in different parts of the country. The service performed by this 
board in the direction of uniformity of examinations and reliability 
of marking is too well known to require comment here. 

In 1915 the board decided to offer, the next year, comprehensive 
examinations in a number of subjects. The character of these examina- 
tions was thus described ^ in the report of the board for 1915 : 

To be most useful the new comprehensive papers must be adapted : 

1. To such variety of school instruction as exists in the several subjects ; 
that is, they must not prescribe methods, but mustrecognize the general prin- 
ciple that the schools determine how they shall teach a subject and that the 
college tests results or power. 

2. To different stages of training in the subjects in which they are set; 
that is, they must give boys opportunities to show their power, whether they 
have had the minimum or the maximum amoimt of training given in school. 
For example, the papers in French should be so drawn up as to enable a boy 
who has had only two years of French to show that he has as much command 
over the language as can be expected from that amount of training ,* and they 
must be similarly useful for the boy who has had three or four years of French. 

This led to the adoption by many colleges of the ''new plan” of 
admission first used by Harvard in 1911. This consists of the prelimi- 
nary acceptance of a candidate on the basis of his secondary-school 

^ College Entrance Examination Board, Annual Report for 1915. 
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record, and of comprehensive examinations in four subjects. Thus 
the school certifies to the scope of the student’s preparation, and his 
mental caliber is tested by the examinations. 

In 1926 the board gave, for the first time, psychological tests 
suitable for candidates for admission to colleges, with the understand- 
ing that the use of these tests should be optional with the colleges as 
the board examinations had been.^ 

Meantime individual colleges have continued their efforts to im- 
prove the means of selecting promising students. A survey of the 
announcements of the institutions which are more active in this field 
shows the following methods being employed : 

1. Careful consideration of the quality of scholastic work done by 
the student in the secondary school. The rating of the student is 
based either on his performance in examinations, or on his work in 
his class, or on both. 

2. Estimates, by secondary-school principals or teachers, of the 
probable aptitude of the student for college work, based on personal 
knowledge of the student’s moral and intellectual endowments, his 
interest and habits, his social and family influences, and so forth. 

3. Special tests intended to measure ability or aptitude for college 
work. 

4. Character estimates by persons not engaged in education, such 
as local professional men or alumni of the college, who are acquainted 
with the candidate. 

5. Indications of aptitude for college work given by the applicant 
himself in the form of an essay on his objectives in going to college 
and his reasons for selecting the particular institution, and of self- 
rating of his intellectual and moral qualities. 

For the accommodation of the graduates of public high schools 
most institutions make some use of the certiflcation plan, usually com- 
bined with comprehensive examinations. Yale University, in 1920, in- 
stituted a plan whereby ''any applicant . . . whose school record shows 
grades which his school regards as sufficiently high to indicate adequate 
preparation for college work” may be admitted by passing examina- 
tions on the work of his senior school year. It is reported that the 
students admitted on this plan have made somewhat better records 
than those admitted on the plan of examining in detail in each subject. 

The application of psychological tests to the measurement of college 
ability is due to the pioneer work of Galton in England in 1882, and 
of Cattell in this country from 1890 on, to the investigations of 
Thorndike, and to the work of testing in the army in 1917-1918. 

^ College Entrance Examination Board, Annual Report for 1926. 
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The army alpha test was given to freshmen at the University of 
Minnesota in 1917 ; it became generally available immediately after 
the armistice and has been widely used. At Columbia and Brown 
universities tests have been used each year since 1918. The results 
obtained by the use of these tests in various institutions will be 
discussed below. 

The Problem of Selection at Entrance 

Purpose of admission requirements. It is obvious that each institu- 
tion, in setting up requirements for admission, is seeking to select 
those who are fitted to do the kind of work which that institution aims 
to do, and to debar those who are not. It is obvious that terms of 
admission and methods of making selection will differ in relation to 
the character and purposes of the institutions. 

The aims of each institution are in some measure determined by its 
own tradition, or by its relation to particular classes or to peculiar 
sets of conditions in the social organization as a whole. These factors 
influence the endowed colleges chiefly, while the state universities are 
more directly beaten upon by popular demands arising from changing 
social and economic conditions. 

The selection of students is of both social and individual concern. 
Throughout the history of this country there has been a very general 
tendency to encourage the individual to follow his ambition in the di- 
rection of more and higher schooling. Colleges and universities were 
established in greater numbers than were necessary to accommodate 
those who could attend them. It was the common practice of the in- 
stitutions to invite larger and larger attendance. In these circum- 
stances the element of social control was never very prominent. It 
appeared in the form of requirements for admission which were in- 
tended in part to encourage the lower schools to improve their curric- 
ula so that a larger number of students might be prepared for the 
higher institutions. Ekiucation was regarded as a process for the prod- 
uct of which there was a constantly and indefinitely growing demand. 

The encouragement of high schools and the stimulation of individ- 
uals to undertake higher education have had cumulative effects. Col- 
lege enrollments have increased more and more rapidly. The belief of 
the public in the efficacy of schooling has led to an entirely new situa- 
tion. College endowments are now no longer adequate for the instruc- 
tion of those who apply. Most of the older endowed colleges have put 
new limitations on their enrollments. The state universities, which are 
regarded as the capstone of the public schools, are able to expend from 
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their annual support funds, for the instruction of each student, only 
about half as much as they did fifteen years ago. The percentage of the 
population enrolled in colleges is now nearly three times as great as 
it was twenty years ago, but funds for support have not been supplied 
in proportion. Between 1900 and 1910 the population of the country 
increased 21 per cent, while the collegiate enrollment increased in the 
South 34 per cent, in the North and West 109 per cent, and in the 
country as a whole 85 per cent. From 1910 to 1920, while the popula- 
tion increased 14.9 per cent, collegiate enrollment increased in the 
South 80 per cent, in the North and West 100 per cent, and in the 
United States 96 per cent. Collegiate enrollment, therefore, has 
increased in the last two decades from four times to six and one-half 
times as fast as the population.® 

Inevitably growth such as the colleges have experienced in the last 
two decades will outrun economic production and overburden college 
administrations, so that the individual student will receive poorer 
training than he formerly did, and the function of the higher institu- 
tions in the extension of human knowledge will suffer from the diversion 
of resources more and more to elementary instruction. The situation 
raises more seriously than ever before in our history the question of 
the kind of instruction to be given, and the question of the capacity 
of college entrants to make good use of the facilities for higher educa- 
tion. We must approach the study of the selection of students as a 
matter of general public concern, affecting as it does the efficiency of the 
college as an important agent of the public welfare. The problem 
should not be approached either by the student as affecting solely his 
individual interest or by the administrator as primarily affecting the 
institutional welfare of the college. 

Aims in higher education. It is impossible to discuss aims and 
methods in the selection of students without having clearly in mind 
the service which the educational institution hopes or is intended to 
perform. The above historical sketch has given evidence of great 
changes in the aims of colleges. Starting with the object of conserving 
traditions and institutions and of training men for the particular serv- 
ice of those institutions (for example, the ministry), the colleges have 
moved in the direction of becoming agencies for the self-realization of 
individuals and the fulfillment of the possibilities of human society. It 
is not the function of the college to shape the intellect, the character, 
and the lives of its students in accordance with certain traditions or 
conceptions which the institution holds. This attempt to mold the stu- 

* Association of American Universities, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 
1924 : 77 . 
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dent to its own conceptions places the student in the position of raw 
material by means of which certain ends are to be served. 

The students are not the materials which enter into a college as into 
a mill. The students are the ends of the work of the college. Remem- 
bering that every student is essentially a member of a social race, the 
only way in which the aims of a college can be stated is in terms of the 
self-realization of its students. Each student brings to the college certain 
inherent powers, — physical, social, and intellectual, — determined by 
his inheritance. These powers have found expression in his activities, 
including his previous school work. We speak of his preparation for 
college as the result of his experience and of the impact upon him of his 
fellow human beings and their activities and products. Each college 
must determine which boys and girls of the age of about fifteen years 
and upward have, as the result of inheritance and experience, the 
powers and attitudes which will enable them to carry successfully, and 
profit by, the kind of work which that college is intended to do. This is 
the problem of selection at entrance. The college may and must change 
as it has in the past, but at any given time the college is a product of 
social experiences and forces which cannot be fitted perfectly to the 
aims of each individual student. Beyond certain practicable limits 
the aims of the individual must be satisfied by finding elsewhere a suit- 
able school, apprenticeship, or emploiunent. Within those limits it 
should be one of the chief aims of the college to adapt itself to the 
needs of the individual. The extent to which the college can do this 
and the promptness with which it can adjust itself to new conditions 
are of the very greatest importance and concern to society. 

The first duty of the college is to analyze the character, personality, 
and intellectual powers of its students. The second is to hold up to its 
students the most complete and veritable picture possible of the world 
in which men live, — of human society, human accomplishments, and 
the functions to be performed by individuals in the social organization. 
The third is to assist the student in acquiring efficient and correct 
methods in the study of his situation. In this way the college is the 
agency by means of which the individual finds the place in life for 
which his innate character best fits him. This is the problem of selec- 
tion as a whole. The discussion of the further functions of training for 
specific objectives belongs elsewhere. 

The secondary school and the college. It is because our educational 
system is still very imperfectly coordinated that there exists a difficult 
problem of admission requirements. We must consider what kind of 
transition takes place from the high school to the college. 

There are essential and very great differences both in objectives and 
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in the character of the work done. The high school gives training for 
the common duties of citizenship and for vocations or employments of 
ordinary kinds ; the college gives training for scientific research, for 
literary and artistic appreciation and production, for the practice of 
the learned professions, and for leadership in public affairs whether 
local or national. The high school deals with the more general and 
simpler facts of history and social organization, and with the elemen- 
tary mathematical and linguistic tools used in acquiring and com- 
municating knowledge and in the prosecution of mechanical work; 
the college treats its subject matter with ever-increasing thoroughness 
until in its advanced instruction it approaches the limits of human 
knowledge, and with the more and more highly technical and refined 
tools of knowledge which are necessary for research into the unknown. 
The high school conveys the subject matter of its studies chiefly as in- 
formation to be accepted; the college presents its materials as the 
objects of critical examination, as facts to be explained, as phenomena 
the causes of which are to be discovered, as actions or policies the rea- 
sons and significance of which are to be determined. 

The high school requires minds ready to grasp a certain relatively 
simple body of knowledge and ready to use the simpler tools of learn- 
•ing. The college requires minds capable of growth and development 
beyond the high-school level, — minds that will be able to deal with 
successively more and more intricate, profound, and difficult subject 
matter, to carry investigation and analysis deeper and deeper and with 
increasing clearness of insight and appreciation of the causes and forces 
involved. It is the higher order of intellectual ability, the plasticity of 
mind, the freshness of interest, the power of going on which chiefly 
characterizes the successful college student. It is the possession of 
these qualities, too, which chiefly characterizes the most valuable 
citizen, the leader in educational, industrial and public affairs, the great 
doctor, lawyer, engineer, scientific investigator, inventor, or statesman. 

Under the elective system in both schools and colleges some over- 
lapping of subject matter occurs, but this in no way invalidates the 
essential distinctions above drawn. The college sets a more rapid pace 
in these subjects and expects its students to carry other more difficult 
•subjects, because it assumes that it should and does receive from the 
high schools students who are capable of the progressive performance 
above described. It is for the training of this type of students that the 
college exists. Schools organized to train students who belong on the 
intellectual level of the high school are not colleges. If such schools 
should be organized under the same administration as colleges, their 
student personnel would make them of necessity departments essen- 
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tially different from the colleges. Some universities maintain sub- 
collegiate schools of agriculture and might maintain similar schools for 
other trades. The question of public policy regarding the establish- 
m,ent of such other schools cannot be discussed here, but it has a bear- 
ing on the practical questions regarding student selection. 

The high schools have a serious problem arising from their dual rOle. 
They must give the occupational training best suited to those who are. 
not going to college, and they must do whatever is necessary in prepara- 
tion of others for college work. The service of the high school toward 
those who will go on to college is to prepare them to begin work on the 
college level. The colleges have made no scientific study to determine 
what specific preparation is essential for college students. When this 
is done it may be found that the dual burden on the high schools will be 
somewhat lightened. 

The point of view which sees a very material difference between the 
first two years and the last two years of the college course has been 
cited above with the writer’s approval. This view is not inconsistent 
with the distinctions between high school and college above noted. 
At the college age it is none too often to expect a serious and careful 
taking of stock at each two years. Thoughtful high-school men are 
making a similar distinction between the junior high school and the 
senior high school, and are insisting on a taking of stock at that point. 
At the close of the adolescent period it is highly appropriate that those 
who go on beyond the public high school should enter upon a more 
rapid and intensive stage of intellectual training. In this phase those 
who are to enter vocations of moderate difficulty should be trained 
directly for such vocations, while those who aspire to the highest and 
most difficult functions in society should enter upon a suitable course, 
namely, college training. 

The Benefits of Selection 

The necessity for some degree of selection at entrance to college be- 
cause of economic and other limitations which appeal both to the in- 
stitution and to the general public has never been questioned ; nor has 
the benefit of selection to the institution in its intellectual interests ever 
been doubted. It has generally been recognized also that the exclusion 
from college of those who are in reality least capable proves beneficial 
to the students who are admitted. The advantage which has scarcely 
been recognized is that which the selection of students bestows on those 
who are rejected. 

Parents expect the public schools to make educated people of their 
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children. A boy whose innate mental and physical powers fit him for a 
mechanical trade is educated when he is properly prepared for a trade 
that he likes, is provided with a certain fund of general information, 
and has cultivated a liking for reading or conversation which will keep 
him informed on the affairs of the day. Such a boy is not educated by 
being sent to a school or college where the kind of work done is beyond 
the capacity of his mental equipment. The parent has a right to expect 
public education for his son, but someone must exercise judgment as to 
what kind of education is fitting. The present method of allowing the 
boy to make a wrong choice of school and then '‘flunking” him out is 
not beneficial. This kind of selection comes too late to help him pre- 
pare for a suitable vocation. 

Students who have had low standings in the secondary school come 
into college under great handicaps. They often have a difficult and 
harrowing experience. Failing, they return home discouraged and dis- 
heartened, and are less able than before to make a success of a suitable 
vocation, if they can find it. The duty of high school and college is 
to give these young people advice in time to save them such unfortu- 
nate experience, to direct them into the kind of school suited to them 
or into apprenticeship in some line where they may succeed. The boy 
who is refused admission after wise examination of his ability and in- 
terests is certainly no less benefited by a system of student selection 
than is the one who is admitted. 

Values of Criteria at Present Employed 

We are dealing with the problem of adjustment between students 
and colleges above the level of typical American secondary education. 
Each student in his inherent qualities differs from every other student. 
Each student's aims are or should be determined by his aptitudes and 
interests. His satisfaction is to be secured through training for the 
work which he is best fitted to do. The problem of selection at en- 
trance is the problem of discovering the aptitudes of candidates. This 
is a job of personal analysis. The purpose of admission requirements 
is to find out whether a given student ought to be advised to under- 
take the kind of training which the particular college has to offer. 
How well do present criteria effect the analysis of this situation? 

All forms of criteria thus far used may be classified as content 
tests, tests of intellectual ability or capacity, and information in 
regard to character. The content tests include the traditional exam- 
inations for admission and admission by certificate as practiced by 
the larger number of colleges. 
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Before discussing which of these is preferable let us note the more 
fundamental question: To what extent does information regarding 
the content of previous studies offer a reliable basis for selection? 
Obviously previous studies are important in so far as the student is to 
continue the same studies. Examples of continuation studies are 
languages and mathematics. There is also a relation between mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, between geography and history, etc. 
This principle of examination in continuation studies was fairly ap- 
plicable in the early history of higher education in this country, but 
since the development of the elective system it has very much less 
significance. 

Aside from continuation studies there is no conclusive evidence as 
to the extent to which secondary studies are a necessary foundation 
for college work. It will be generally admitted that, in so far as 
preparatory studies indicate serious work and capacity for work, they 
are good indicators of college ability. This was essentially the ground 
on which Greek, Latin, and mathematics stood for so long, namely, 
that they were usually better taught and stood for more serious work 
than the newer studies. Probably every institution has admitted 
special students to candidacy for degrees after they have shown their 
ability in one or more years of college work. Among the Federal 
Board students since the war have occurred scattering cases of this 
sort amounting to a considerable aggregate. In exceptional cases the 
special student has had no secondary-school subjects whatever and 
still succeeds in college work. When the matter is submitted to ex- 
perimental study, as it should be, it may appear that the importance 
of secondary-school study bears some relation (perhaps an inverse 
relation) to the capacity of the individual. Certain it is that nearly 
every institution which has limited its enrollment in the last decade 
has introduced other factors into its admission requirements, presum- 
ably because the content element was believed to be insufficient or 
not wholly reliable. 

The relative value of examinations and certification has been 
widely discussed.^® The difficulty about making a comparison is that 
when examinations are used, the applicants who fail are rejected and 
there is no opportimity to observe their performance as students. The 
institutions can observe how many unsatisfactory students are ad- 
mitted, but not how many satisfactory ones have been rejected. 

J. L. Henderson. Admission to College by Certificate. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1912 ; also. Report of Committee G on the Selection, Retention, 
and Promotion of Undergraduates. American Association of University Professors^ 
Bulletin, 12 : 373-481, October, 1926. 
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When the law or public opinion in a state requires the university 
to admit all graduates of high schools, this makes the lower school the 
judge of the fitness of a student for the work of the higher school. In 
an integrated public school system a common authority determines 
the conditions of promotion from grade to grade and on up through 
the high school. The state university is not a part of such an in- 
tegrated system under a common higher authority, educationally 
competent. In several states the university faculty is recognized as 
that competent authority with respect to this one matter of promotion 
from the high schools to the university. 

In other cases the universities and colleges are expected to look to 
lower schools to decide what students are capable of profiting by the 
work of the higher institutions. This is neither logical nor intelligent. 
The larger and better-equipped high schools have developed voca- 
tional training and guidance for those who wish to enter occupations 
for which the high schools offer adequate training. For the vocational 
guidance of those who wish to enter occupations or professions for 
which college training is prerequisite, the high schools generally have 
developed no special knowledge or methods.^^ The high schools them- 
selves find great difficulty in exercising selection or maintaining 
standards because of the compulsory-education laws. These laws 
require the pupils to be in school approximately to the age for gradua- 
tion of the brighter pupils. Since nearly every parent regards his 
child as normal and of at least average intelligence, the strongest 
pressure is brought to bear on the principal to graduate all pupils. 
High-school teachers frequently complain that standards are broken 
down and their best efforts in teaching rendered futile because of 
compulsory attendance and parental pressure. Principals freely de- 
clare that they graduate, as they should, many pupils who are not 
capable of doing college work ; but many principals, when asked to 
rate their graduates with reference to their probable success in college, 
estimate that nearly all of them will do college work above the average. 

The selection of students for higher institutions is foreign to the 
main purpose of the high school and is an impossible task in view of 
the conditions created by the compulsory-education laws, the popular 
belief in higher education, and the pressure of parents. The selection 
of those who are capable of undertaking the more difficult tasks and 
assuming the greater responsibilities in a complex industrial and 
political society, or of carrying through the college or professional 
training necessary for the performance of those functions, should be 

Charles W. Boardman. The Work of the Committee of Seven. Educational 
Record^ 7, Supplement 2 : 21-32, July, 1926. 
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in the hands of competent persons engaged in giving the training for 
those functions. When high-school graduation is the basis for admis- 
sion, selection must be carried out after the students have entered 
college. To make the selection at entrance would be advantageous to 
everyone concerned. The chief question for careful study has to do 
with the accuracy of the prediction involved in the standards and 
methods used in selection. 

One of the other criteria relied upon is the recommendation by the 
principal of the secondary school. This has been part of Michigan's 
certification plan from the beginning, has been followed by some of the 
state universities, and is part of the new plan of admission in many east- 
ern institutions. Letters from twelve of the institutions in which this 
element holds the most prominent place reveal the fact that in no case 
has a systematic study been made of the validity of the principals' rec- 
ommendations. There is nothing to show to what extent the principal's 
estimate agrees with the performance of the student in college work. 

A study made at Brown University ^2 to a very adverse judg- 

ment as to the validity of these estimates. An independent study at 
the University of Minnesota has given somewhat less discouraging 
results and is being continued in the hope of finding real value in 
estimates by teachers and principals. 

Of the validity of other data gathered at entrance, positive evidence 
is lacking. In case of endowed institutions having peculiar atmosphere 
and traditions or appealing to special classes in society, letters from 
alumni would presumably be of considerable value. Rating scales, 
whether used by teachers or by the student, are being tried, but no 
great confidence in them has been established as yet. The fact that 
their validity is being systematically studied is ground for a hospitable 
attitude toward them. Letters or essays written by the student would 
certainly have some value as a minor auxiliary indication of fitness. 

The two measures, which have proved of real significance are the 
record made by the student in his secondary studies and the record 
made in psychological tests. 

Record in secondary studies. This is the best single criterion of the 
ability of a student for college work. The significant fact about a 
scholastic record is not that the student has graduated or that he has 
secured certain marks, but that he has attained a certain rank among his 
fellows. The boy or girl who during four years has stood near the head 
of a class of any considerable size has thereby given indisputable proof 
of a certain aptitude for school work. This can be compared with the 

12 Andrew Hamilton MacPhail. The Intelligence of College Students. Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1924. 
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performance of a graduate from another school. Marks cannot be so 
compared, because of the different meaning attached to the same marks 
by different teachers. The importance of the rank of the student in 
his graduating class is widely recognized. Many colleges require to 
know that rank for use in passing upon applicants. In our own studies 
it was early apparent that the use of the scholastic rank is advanta- 
geous, and, further, that much more accurate judgments regarding 
college aptitude can be made by using individual rankings than by using 
quartiles or other fractions of the class. For convenience of calculation 
and records the individual rankings may best be converted into per- 
centile rankings. 

Of 1088 freshman studied at Minnesota in the three years 1923- 
1925 only 2.23 per cent of those who entered the college from the lowest 
quartile of their high-school classes attained a satisfactory standing. 

The reason why the secondary-school record of a student is a good 
measure of his scholastic aptitude is that the performance which gains 
him his rating is due in part to those qualities other than intellectual 
— industry, zeal, determination, and others which will prove important 
in college work also. 

Psychological tests. These tests have been very widely used since 
1918, and college authorities have accumulated a deal of experience 
and a great volume of data. It is no longer necessary to discuss the 
general significance or validity of psychological tests.^^ In general it is 
true that students who have high scores in these tests are more likely 
to make high grades in college than those with low scores. It is true 
also that those with low test scores seldom make high grades in col- 
lege, and that most of those with very low scores fall below passing. 
The degree of correlation between test results and college performance 
depends on a number of factors, of which may be named the skill with 
which the tests are framed, the care with which the tests are revised 
from year to year on the basis of the correlation shown, the proportion 
of the students who put serious effort into their college studies, the uni- 
formity of standards in the college, the validity of instructors’ marks, 
and any conditions which may affect normal performance and the 
judgment of performance either m the tests or in college work. For 
example, if a large number of students are careless or scorn the tests, 
the correlations will fall. In college work the introduction of objective 

Andrew Hamilton MacPhail. The Intelligence of College Students. Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1924. 

L. M. Terman. Report of a Stanford University Committee upon the Use of 
Psychological Tests as Admission Tests. Stanford University, 1923. 

Benjamin D. Wood. Measurement in Higher Education. World Book Com- 
pany, 1923. 
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examinations or other methods which eliminate subjective judgments 
and the personal equation tends to increase the degree of correlation. 
If the student is ill at the time of taking the test, the score may be far 
from a true measure of his ability. 

When the tests have been intelligently prepared and carefully re- 
vised with reference to the college performance of those tested, the 
results in general have been such as to justify our calling these tests 
college-ability tests. The value of these tests is that they give the ad- 
ministrator knowledge regarding the intellectual ability of the student 
in relation to the known demands of various types of college work. 
Their usefulness is not restricted to the field of admission requirements. 
They are of great service for guidance after admission, and should 
be used also in a positive way for the guidance of those who are not 
admitted. 

As admission examinations the college-ability tests have certain 
limitations which have prevented any institution from using them as 
the sole ground for deciding that one student should be admitted and 
another rejected. Students with relatively low scores carry a surprising 
number of credits with A and B grades.^^ A surprising number of stu- 
dents in the lowest decile on the tests gain satisfactory average stand- 
ings in their college work.^^ A score below 60 in the Thorndike tests is 
considered as indicating inability to do college work at Columbia. At 
Brown University 40 per cent of those receiving a Thorndike score 
below 60 secured an academic average above 70, 23 per cent secured an 
academic average above 75, and 3.8 per cent made average grades 
above 80.^® In Stanford University, of the students who received a 
Thorndike score below 60 at entrance, 25 per cent secured an average 
academic standing of C, four out of 63 students attaining C plus and 
one B minus. Of the students whose Thorndike score was below 50, 
25 per cent secured an average academic standing of 

The sponsors of psychological tests have been careful not to claim 
that the tests will correctly predict the performance of any particular 
individual. 

Any claims that aptitude tests now in use really measure ''general intelli- 
gence” or "general ability” may or may not be substantiated. It has, however, 
been very generally established that high scores in such tests usually indicate 
ability to do a high order of scholastic work. The term "scholastic aptitude” 

Benjamin D. Wood. Measurement in Higher Education, Table 12. World 
Book Company, 1923. 

15 Andrew Hamilton MacPhail. The Intelligence of College Students, pp. 111- 
112. Warwick & York, Inc., 1924. 

16 Ibid. p. 95. 

17 L. M. Terman, op, ciL 
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makes no stronger claim for such tests than that there is a tendency for in- 
dividual differences in scores in these tests to be associated positively with in- 
dividual differences in subsequent academic attainment. ^ 

The assertion of a general positive relationship obtaining, on the whole, be- 
tween aptitude tests and subsequent academic standing, carries with it no cer- 
tainty of prediction of inevitable subsequent success of a particular individual 
with a high score, or of inevitable academic disaster in the case of a specific 
person with a low test score.^® 

Psychological tests for specific purposes which are now developing 
may aid in making more complete the personal analysis above re- 
ferred to. 

Combined ratings based on several kinds of data. Admission require- 
ments have usually been matters of opinion and academic discussion, 
without systematic checking with the performance of all persons 
examined. When only those who have met certain entrance criteria 
are admitted, we cannot have an adequate measure of the validity of 
these criteria, because we have no measure of the performance of 
those rejected. 

The operation of admission requirements is necessarily an in- 
dividual matter. One student is admitted, another rejected. If the 
criteria used are unsafe for prediction of college ability, the result may 
be tragic for either student. It is most important that those who are 
responsible for making decisions of such moment to thousands of in- 
dividuals every year should be furnished with the most accurate 
possible instruments for measurement. The results of applying any 
set of tests for college ability should be reported in terms of the per- 
formance of individual students in college work. 

A study of the class which entered the college of liberal arts at the 
University of Minnesota in 1917 showed that the combination of two 
or more types of measure greatly increased the accuracy of prediction 
regarding college ability.^® 

The two most important measures to be used in combination 
are the secondary-school record and the psychological tests. Thorn- 
dike found a correlation of only 0.26 (Pearson coefficient) between 
secondary-school marks and scholarship scores in Columbia College, 
while Thorndike tests gave a coefficient of 0.67. As above pointed out, 
high-school marks are unreliable for this purpose, and only the rank 
of the student in his class should be used. When so used at Minnesota 
the high-school record yields a correlation coefficient of 0.63. A com- 

College Entrance Examination Board, Annual Report of the Secretary for 
1926: 6. 

18 J. B. Johnston. Predicting Success in College at the Time of Entrance. School 
and Society, 23:82-88, January 16, 1926. 
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bination of high-school and test records gave correlations ranging 
from 0.68 to 0.72.20 

The advantage of combining the two measures is found in the fact 
that an individual frequently has a test rank and a high-school rank 
that are widely different. Divergences such as the following are not 
uncommon: percantile rank 3 in test, with 85 in high school; 83 
with 8 ; 54 with 1 ; 53 with 97 ; 15 with 94 ; and so on. In such 
cases either rank may be the higher. A boy with low native endow- 
ment may make a fair or good record in high school through industry, 
and then find the college work really beyond his powers ; or a brilliant 
chap, after loafing in high school, may do good work in college. The 
two ratings supplement each other, and consideration of both enables 
us to avoid many errors in prediction which would result from de- 
pendence on one measure alone. 

Studies in the prediction of college ability made at Minnesota, so 
far as they bear on admission requirements, have had the sole purpose 
of finding measures that possessed a sufficiently high degree of reli- 
ability so that they could be used as entrance criteria without doing 
injustice to individuals. 

These studies have special significance because they deal with a 
self-selected group of the graduates of well-organized and efficient city 
high schools. The degree of selection taking place between these high 
schools and the college in question is shown in Table I on the follow- 
ing page. 

The selection in 1925 was a trifle better for the men and a trifle 
lower for the women. 

This table shows that girls got better grades than boys in the high 
school ; that more boys came to college from the lowest ranks than 
from the highest ; but that both the boys and the girls who came to 
college represented a definite, although slight, selection from the 
upper ranks. 

In order to prepare the combined ratings, data are collected first 
from the secondary schools giving accurately the rank of each student 
in his graduating class, based on the average marks for the high- 
school course. The principal states the size of the class and the rank 
of each student, the highest student being numbered 1. These ranks 
are then coverted into percentile ranks to facilitate comparison of 
students coming from schools differing in size. The performance of 
all freshmen in the college-ability test is also expressed in percentile 
ranks. These two percentile ranks are then simply averaged to secure 

20 J. B. Johnston. Predicting Success or Failure in College at the Time of En- 
trance. School and Society^ 19 : 772-776 ; 20 : 27-32, June 28- July 5, 1924. 




Table II. Men 


Scholarship in Honor-Point Ratios 


Combined 

Percentile 

Ratings 

- 1.00 

-.51 

F - 

-.50 

-.01 

F + 

0.0 

.49 

D- 

.50 

.99 

D+ 

1.00 

1.49 

C- 

1.50 

1.99 

C+ 

2.00 

2.49 

B- 

2.50 

2.99 

B+ 

3.00 

A 

96-100 . . . 






6 

9 

2 


91-95 .... 



2 

1 

6 

8 

4 

2 


86-90 .... 



5 

4 

10 

8 

5 

1 


81-85 .... 



4 

10 

12 

5 

3 



76-80 .... 



4 

8 

8 

1 

1 



71-75 .... 

2 


1 

5 

12 

1 

2 



66-70 .... 


1 

4 

15 

6 

4 

1 

1 


61-65 .... 

1 


8 

12 

6 

3 

2 



56-60 .... 

4 

3 

6 

11 

8 

3 




51-55 .... 

3 

8 

10 

13 

4 





46-50 .... 

5 

3 

12 

12 

4 

2 




41-45 .... 

4 

3 

14 

8 

6 





36-40 .... 

9 

7 

11 

10 

5 





31-35 .... 

8 

5 

10 

8 

1 





26-30 .... 

10 

6 

12 

7 






21-25 .... 

12 

2 

10 

2 

1 





16-20 .... 

9 

4 

1 8 

1 

1 





11-15 .... 

9 

2 

1 

2 






6-10 .... 

6 

2 

2 







1-5 .... 

4 

1 
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a combined rating. The coefficients of correlation (from 0.68 to 0.72) 
between these combined ratings and the college performance of the 
same students are nearly equal to the correlations between college 
marks for successive terms, and therefore are as high as can be 
expected. 

Correlation coefficients, however, do not tell whether given entrance 
criteria will do justice to William Brown and John Smith. This can 
be told only by comparing the predictive rating of individual students 
with their performance in college work. 

Table III. Women 


Scholarship in Honor-Point Ratios 


Combined 

Percentile 

Ratings 

-1.00 

-.51 

F- 

-.50 

-.01 

F-f- 

0.0 

.49 

D- 

.50 

.99 

D+ 

1.00 

1.49 

C- 

1.50 

1.99 

C+ 

2.00 

2.49 

B- 

2.50 

2.99 

B-f 

3.00 

A 

96-100 . . . 





2 

4 

9 

3 

1 

91-95 .... 




1 

8 

9 

11 

7 


86-90 .... 




2 

8 

12 

6 

1 


81-85 .... 




1 

8 

8 

8 

1 


76-80 .... 

1 


6 

5 

17 

9 

5 

1 


71-75 .... 


2 

1 

4 

10 

6 

4 



66-70 .... 

2 

2 

1 

8 

14 

5 

1 



61-65 .... 

2 


6 

15 

12 

5 




56-60 .... 

2 

3 

6 

10 

13 

2 




51-55 .... 

1 


13 

12 

9 

! 4 




46-50 .... 


1 

2 

14 

6 

4 




41^5 .... 

3 

2 

7 

13 

6 

1 2 

1 



36-40 .... 

2 

5 

9 

13 

6 





31-35 .... 

7 

4 

7 

9 

8 





26-30 .... 

2 

1 

9 

4 

1 





21-25 .... 

5 


9 

4 






16-20 .... 

2 

2 

9 

5 



1 



11-15 .... 

5 


3 

3 






6-10 .... 

7 

1 

1 

1 






1-5 .... 

1 


2 

2 







Tables II and III give combined ratings compared with college 
scholarship, for students entering in 1923, 1924, and 1925 (scholarship 
record of two years for the 1923 group and of one year for the 1924 
and 1925 groups). Correlations are shown for men and women sepa- 
rately because higher grades are given to women both in high school 
and in college. The honor points carried by the letter grades are as 
follows: A, 3; B, 2; C, 1; D, none; F, - 1 per credit hour. The 
horizontal line in these tables marks the threshold of college ability ; 
the vertical line, the threshold of satisfactory college work. The verti- 
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cal line is fixed in any institution by faculty enactment. The thres- 
hold of ability is an arbitrary line which may be fixed at any level 
to correspond to the standards of the given college. In these tables 
it was located, after trial, in such a way as to set apart the largest 
possible number of persons imfitted for college work, while involving the 
smallest possible number who would prove themselves to be so fitted. 

The actual predictions made at the time of entrance at Minnesota 
in the fall quarters of 1923, 1924, and 1925 pointed out 208 individuals 
among 1088 students, or 19 per cent, who could not be expected to 
secure in the freshman and sophomore years the average of C, which is 
required for promotion. In two years scholastic record for the 1923 
group and one year for the 1924 and 1925 groups, three men and no 
women secured an average of C. If the college had denied admission to 
the 208 individuals, it would have done injustice to three men, using 
the scholastic average required for promotion as the basis of judg- 
ment. By admitting all these applicants the college entailed upon 
205 students a large amount of effort and expense as well as the pain 
of failure, in order to prove what these ratings enabled the college 
to predict. In five years no student having similar low ratings has 
attained an average standing higher than C, the lowest average con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

The accuracy of the predictions seems to hold not only for the first 
year or two but for the whole four years of the college course. Figs. 1 
and 2 (pages 433 and 434) show the performance of the group which 
entered in 1921 compared with the combined ratings. Note that there 
is a high correlation between the predictive ratings and the length 
of residence, and that no student graduated or made four years’ pro- 
gress in a professional course whose rating was below the threshold 
of ability. 

It is obvious from the tables and figures that a large number of per- 
sons who appear in the upper left quadrant are either intellectually 
unfitted for college work or have handicaps (insurmountable under 
present conditions) due to social relations, attitudes, habits of study, 
etc. This group of students should be one of the chief objects of inter- 
est and effort in any institution. Faculty advisers should assist the 
intellectually capable to overcome their handicaps. Faculty and 
parents should codperate to find more suitable schools or employment 
for those who are clearly out of place. In the present connection the 
question rises, How far can methods of prediction help to analyze this 
group into its types ? 

Assistance in identifying some of the unfit appearing in the upper 
left quadrant of Tables II and III is found in the significance of (1) very 
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® Six quarten? residence OP less • Four years’ progress or graduated 

o Six to twelve quarter# residence + Deceased 


Fig. 1. Men 

low rating in one of the two factors, (2) low ratings in both factors but 
slightly above the threshold, and (3) a wide spread between the ratings 
in high-school and tests. The wide spread between the ratings is signif- 
icant regardless of which is the higher. The boy of low intellectual 
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Fig. 2. Women 


ability who has done well in high school through industry is likely to 
be unable to carry the higher work of college. The boy of good native 
endowment who has loafed in high school is likely to continue his 
habits in college and so fail because of the more rigid standards in col- 
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lege. The application of these additional devices to a group of 397 
freshmen entering in 1925 made it possible to select 71 students above 
the threshold of ability, of whom only ten secured the scholastic aver- 
age of C minus. 

Help in reaching a decision in doubtful cases may be found in taking 
into account various data regarding the student^s interests and ac- 
tivities, his attitude and ambitions, his social surroundings, etc. 

These students with moderate or high ratings who make unsatis- 
factory records in college offer an important field for further study. 
How many have irremediable deficiencies, and who are they? How 
can the college perform its full duty by this group except through ex- 
tensive and painstaking study, not only by statistical methods but by 
the personal and sympathetic efforts of faculty counselors? 

Prediction of high attainment. The attempt to predict which students 
will secure a C plus average or a B average is much more difficult than 
to predict which ones will fall below a C minus average, because of the 
number of students having innate ability who do only mediocre work. 
From the 1925-1926 group the effort was made to select a list which 
should include all those who would secure an average of B. Of the 
whole group, 39 secured this standing ; of these, 36 were included in 
the list in advance. This procedure has a special value in that it makes 
it possible to call the attention of instructors to students who are 
worthy of special attention. Also, faculty advisers can investigate 
cases of disappointing scholarship and discover unfortunate conditions 
of living or study ; this may enable them to remove obstacles or help 
the student to overcome handicaps and so to- attain the success to 
which his innate endowments entitle him. The practice of notifying 
parents that their sons or daughters are among those who have the 
ability to do distinguished work gives promise of helpful cooperation 
between parents and faculty. 

A Plan for Selective Admissions 

The older endowed institutions have developed’ methods of admis- 
sion more or less adapted to their objectives and necessities. The state 
ixniversities, with their larger resources and more direct responsibilities, 
should devise ways of dealing with students who have finished the high 
school which shall encourage those to enter colleges and professional 
schools who are better fitted by native endowment and self-discipline, 
while with equal care and interest, with the cooperation of the high 
schools, they direct other young people into schools or occupations 
which best meet their needs. The obligation of the state to provide in- 
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telligent advice and direction to its youth could be discharged by the 
steps described below. These proposals are stated here from the point 
of view of the university, but they could be equally well stated with 
reference to any other school or vocation. The purpose is to secure an 
intelligent adjustment between the student and the opportunities for 
higher education. Selective admission is to be thought of as a phase of 
educational guidance. 

First step. With the cooperation of the high school the university 
should secure the following information about each student applying 
for entrance : (1) the scholastic rank of the student in his graduating 
class and the size of the class ; (2) an estimate by his teachers or ad- 
visers of the degree in which he possesses those qualities or traits of 
character which contribute to success in college studies ; (3) an esti- 
mate by the principal of the degree of success which the student may 
be expected to attain in his college studies. Although such estimates 
as these may have little validity at present, they ought to be helpful 
when teachers and principals have developed accuracy in making such 
judgments. The only way to develop this accuracy is by making trial, 
detecting errors, and making repeated trial. 

Second step. In addition to the foregoing the college should secure 
such information as the following : (4) estimates of the student’s in- 
tellectual equipment secured through various forms of psychological 
tests ; (5) the chief interests of the student during his high-school years, 
and his extracurricular activities ; (6) the extent to which the student 
pursued advanced studies in the high school ; (7) education and occu- 
pation of parents and -of brothers and sisters ; (8) estimate of the stu- 
dent’s special aptitudes and of the adequacy of his training in specific 
fields, to be secured through aptitude and training tests in each sub- 
ject in which he is interested ; (9) performance in college of previous 
students from the same school. 

The objective sought is the advance measurement of college ability. 
Ability is constituted of (1) native intectulleal endowment, (2) native 
moral and social traits, and (3) training or experience. As the result- 
ant of the interaction of many factors included under these three heads 
each prospective freshman appears with a certain ability or aptitude 
for college work. It is our purpose to discover how he differs from his 
fellows in each of these factors, in order that we may give him wise 
guidance. In selecting the kinds of information to be used and in col- 
lecting that information certain principles are important. We should 
(1) tap as many kinds of information as feasible ; (2) use two or more 
sources or channels when possible; (3) seek measures that are as 
simple as possible, measuring one thing at a time and free from per- 
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sonal equation or prejudice ; (4) make sure that the things measured 
are important factors in success in college. The measures fulfill their 
purpose and give proof of their validity when they enable us to predict 
performance in college by individuals. 

There is an advantage to the student in collecting all necessary in- 
formation some time before college class work begins, and this has a 
bearing on the justice of the plan of selection employed. If a student 
is unfitted for college work and that fact can be accurately and 
surely known before he enters, it is a palpable injustice to withhold 
the information from him. If a student has a peculiar fitness for 
music, creative writing, or engineering, and this can be accurately 
known in advance, it is a very great injustice to allow him to enter 
upon a medical course without any advice from those whose special 
business it is to provide educational guidance. General fitness for 
college can be accurately measured for a certain portion of the present 
applicants, and something can be done toward discovering special 
aptitudes. Justice to the youth demands that everything we have be 
placed at his disposal. 

Third step. Having these valid measures of college ability, we 
should go directly to parents and to the public, tell them the facts, 
and offer them the best advice possible, with full frankness and com- 
plete honesty. Always some students have gone to college who were 
unfitted for college work. The pursuit of college studies is a peculiar 
kind of work requiring special abilities. There are other occupations 
and pursuits which require different kinds of ability and which will 
bring the individual satisfaction and happiness. 

In the past the only way to find out whether one was fitted for 
college work was to try it. In recent years the number of students 
has become so large that the wastefulness of this process has become 
appalling. From 30 to 40 per cent of those who enter colleges of liberal 
arts in state universities find themselves unfitted and become dis- 
couraged and leave or are sent home. From careful studies over many 
years we are now able to tell in advance what each student may 
reasonably expect to accomplish in college work. 

In order to help students to avoid the expense of a trial and the 
discouragement of failure, we advise those who appear unfitted to 
carry the usual college studies to enter some occupation for which 
their experience and high-school work have prepared them. The appli- 
cant is not compelled to take this advice. It is given frankly and 
honestly because it is believed to be to his advantage. 

Fourth step. After giving this advice let the college announce that, 
in the case of all those entrants whose college-ability ratings are below 
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a certain standard, registration will be provisional for the first year. 
The purpose of this is not only to protect the college but to be of 
service to the student. Every student provisionally registered would 
be from the start the subject of careful investigation. He might be 
assigned to special studies for the purpose of discovering his aptitude 
for one or another of the professions or occupations. He would be 
given any special tests that might have diagnostic value. His work 
in the classroom would be watched, and he would be placed in the 
hands of an adviser who would inquire into all the conditions and help 
the student to a decision as to the right course of action, — whether 
to continue in college or to undertake something for which he seemed 
better fitted. In most cases the decision reached would be agreeable 
to the student and greatly to his advantage in comparison with the 
outcome of the present groping without direction. In time the number 
of those who insist on having a trial through provisional registration 
could be limited to those in the upper levels of this group, who might 
be regarded as border-line cases. Through the operation of this plan 
the people of a state would learn that where a reliable prediction of 
college ability is possible it is both more economical to the taxpayer 
and more advantageous to the student to abide by that prediction. 

Essentially this plan is in operation in the author's college, with one 
additional feature. Those students who are admitted on probation are 
restricted in their election of studies to survey or informational courses, 
English, and some vocational work. They are not permitted to elect 
foreign languages, laboratory-science courses, or any courses which are 
intended as technical introductions to advanced studies. Under these 
regulations the time of the student is devoted to work which is likely 
to have some value to him, and the resources of the college are not 
wasted in giving him instruction in small classes, in expensive forms 
of teaching, and in subjects which he will never use. The courses open 
to these students are of standard college grade. Any student who 
demonstrates his ability to do staisfactory college work during two 
quarters or longer is released from probation and is accorded all the 
privileges of a regular student. 

Furthermore, the information called for in the first and second steps 
mentioned above, so far as it is now available, is collected in the April 
or May before the student expects to enter college. The college apti- 
tude and English tests were taken in 1928 by 4500, and in 1929 by 
10,100 high-school seniors. With this material in hand, the dean of 
the college sends to every applicant for admission as soon as his 
admission blank with additional personal information is received 
(1) an estimate of his prospects for successful college work, (2) his 
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classification as a candidate for a degree or as a probation student and 
his assignment to one or other of the four plans for freshman English, 
and (3) such special advice as is necessary in the individual case. 

One indication of the results of this procedure may be found in the 
following figures for the probation group entering in the fall of 1928. 
Application was made by 560 students who were so classified. Of 
these, 313 actually entered after receiving the information from the 
dean. Of these, at the close of the winter quarter 296 had failed to 
secure satisfactory college standing, and 165 left college before the 
spring quarter. The applicants for 1929 are being given this informa- 
tion, which will probably influence them in their decisions. 

It must be noted that all advance information about students is 
kept confidential in the hands of the administration and no teacher is 
allowed to know the ratings of his students. 

The net result of the operation of this plan is that the college is 
not increasing the number of its freshmen and is slowly securing a 
better selection of students, while those who are unable to do college 
work are being relieved of the expense and discouragement of failure. 
More important than this is the education of the public in the prin- 
ciples of selection of those who should go to college. 

Selection after Admission 

The selection of students is by no means finished, but only begun, 
when the freshmen are registered. Reference is made here not to the 
obvious selection through failure but to the processes by which failure 
can be avoided if native ability is present, — by which students may 
be enabled to live up to their native ability and get from their college 
course all that it has for them, — and the conditions or arrangements 
which will enable each student to find the place in the world in which 
he can work with the greatest success and satisfaction. To discuss 
these processes and conditions would mean to encroach upon the sub- 
ject matter of other chapters of this book. This involves the whole 
fields of curriculum, of methods of instruction, of faculty advice and 
guidance. The continued selection of students, considered as a phase 
of educational guidance, demands the use of such devices as sectioning 
classes on the basis of ability, academic privileges to the student of 
high performance, ability lists, honor lists, and scholarships and aca- 
demic honors. An important purpose of all selection and guidance is, 
on the one hand, to avoid confronting the student with tasks which he 
cannot perform, and, on the other hand, to encourage him to bring 
his performance up to the level of his innate ability. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

By Ernest H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin College 
Purpose of the College 

The central purpose of the college is the training of the minds of its 
students. This training is twofold : it involves, first, the acquisition 
of knowledge by the student, and, second, training in the processes of 
the acquisition and the use of knowledge. 

The modem man needs two types of knowledge. If he is to be a 
sympathetic, broad-minded, and generally intelligent member of so- 
ciety, he should have some measure of significant and ordered knowl- 
edge of each of the main fields of human interest. The late President 
Ernest D. Burton said : 

A college ought to enable all its students to place themselves in the world, to 
recognize where they are. It ought to help each student to acquire such a 
knowledge of the physical universe, of the history of the race, of the structure of 
society, and of the nature of the individual that, taking his stand at the center 
of his own being, he may have a sense of where he is.^ 

And if the modem man is to render efficient individual service in the 
maintenance and development of human society, he must have a large 
measure of significant and ordered knowledge within some special 
field. College education should, therefore, be in part general, in part 
special, — in part extensive, in part intensive. 

The vision of this dual need has been the torch which has led the 
college out of the elective chaos. The two objectives are now recog- 
nixed in every well -organized curricular system. Nomenclature varies. 
With reference to the first objective such terms as ” general educa- 
tion,” ” orientation,” and ” distribution ” are in common use; with 
reference to the second, "special education,” the "major study,” and 
" concentration. ” 

Broadly speaking, the process of general education is now chiefly 
associated with the first two years of the college course, and the proc- 

1 E. D. Burton. Education in a Democratic World, pp. 62-63. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1927. 
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ess of special education with the last two years. There is, however, no 
line of absolute division. Relatively intensive work in a single field is 
often begun before the mid-point of the course, and general education 
claims as large a share of the last two years as the increasing speciali- 
zation will allow. 

Current American practice, then, divides the college curriculum of 
the individual student about equally between general and special edu- 
cation, general education being emphasized in the first two years and 
special education in the last two years. This practice appears to be 
sound, at least under present conditions. 

Fields of Human Interest 

General education, as has been said, implies the attainment of some 
measure of significant and ordered knowledge of each of the main fields 
of human interest. Let us now consider in some detail the implications 
of this statement. 

A survey of the subjects taught in a typical college will show the ex- 
istence of three main groups of subjects, and of certain other subjects 
not included in the main groups. The three main groups are the so- 
cial sciences ; the languages, literatures, and arts ; and the physical 
sciences. The order given is the traditional one ,* it has, however, no 
logical propriety. Let us place the physical sciences first, leave out the 
languages for the time being, and let the term ''the arts*’ include litera- 
ture as well as the other arts. We shall then have this sequence : the 
physical sciences ; the social sciences ; the arts. 

This new sequence is at once luminous with evolutionary signifi- 
cance. For the physical sciences deal with that which is infrahuman 
and with the human in so far as it partakes of the infrahuman ; the 
social sciences deal with man in the relations forced upon him by the 
conditions of human society ; the arts are the free creation of man’s 
surplus superphysical energy. 

The physical sciences describe the ever-changing stage upon which 
the human drama is being played, indicate the basic conditions of 
man’s existence, and give to him a swiftly increasing ability to con- 
trol the dangers and to utilize the opportunities of the infrahuman 
environment. 

The social sciences face the central problem, the problem of human 
behavior. They describe human behavior in many different fields, 
studying motives, methods, and results ; and they seek ultimately 
to inform man as to the effects of various kinds of action, in order 
that he may adapt himself to his companions and with them work 
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out a way of living which shall yield to each as great a measure of 
fullness of life as the fundamental conditions of existence will permit. 

The arts are of a different order. They are, in the long evolutionary 
perspective, something new, a social increment. They are themselves 
means for the enlargement of life, — products and reservoirs of sur- 
plus energy, perennially ready, with due mediation, to pour their 
treasure into new lives. 

Such, in broadest outline, are the three main groups of subjects. 
General education obviously calls for a very considerable amount of 
study within each of these three groups. 

Subdivisions of Groups 

Let us now examine these groups more closely, considering the sub- 
divisions of each, and taking up, at the appropriate points, the subjects 
not included in the main groups. 

The physical sciences include the two basic physical sciences, physics 
and chemistry ; the two sciences concerned with the observation of 
the inorganic universe, astronomy and geology; and the biological 
sciences, which in turn include the inffahuman biological sciences,-— 
botany and zoology, — and the main human biological sciences, anat- 
omy and physiology. 

Between the physical and social groups are three sciences, geography, 
hygiene, and psychology, which are in part physical and in part 
social. Geography deals, to be sure, with the infrahuman earth, but 
modem geography deals more and more constantly and intently with 
the earth as the home of human life ; geography is indeed becoming 
human ecology. Hygiene, growing out of the biological sciences, deals 
with the physical welfare of man as affected primarily by his human 
environment. Psychology, historically an offshoot of philosophy, is 
striking root more and more deeply in the soil of physiology. 

The social sciences, strictly so called, are three : sociology, the gen- 
eral science of human ways of living ; economics, the special science 
which deals with the socialized provision of the material and the con- 
ditions requisite for the preservation and maintenance of life; and 
political science, the special science which deals with the generalized 
means of social control. 

Closely related to the social sciences are three fields of study of a 
somewhat different character : history, which is concerned with the 
entire human past; philosophy, which is concerned, as metaphysics, 
with the synthetic interpretation of the results of all types of observa- 
tion and, as ethics, with the very heart of the whole problem of con- 
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duct; and religion, which, as a field of study, is properly concerned 
with the whole range of religious experience, belief, and organization, 
past and present. 

Of the arts, literature alone is universally present in the college list of 
subjects. By the force of tradition, by its very extensiveness, and by 
its inherent values it affirms itself therein in many local and temporal 
varieties, which fall into two main groups : the English and American 
literatures and the foreign literatures. Literature in one of its main 
aspects is closely allied to the social sciences, for it is the chief medium 
whereby the phenomena of human experience which seem significant 
to a human group in one time and place are passed on to human groups 
in other times and other places. 

The other arts — music, architecture, sculpture, and painting 
are steadily gaining recognition as rightful fields of college study ,* for 
they, though in lesser measure than literature, carry the message of 
man to man, and they, even more directly than literature, make for the 
enlargement of life. 

Mental Tools 

There remain certain subjects which, unlike the foregoing, are not 
primarily (for the college student) fields for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, but are rather means of training in the processes of the acquisi- 
tion and the use of knowledge. They may be classed, roughly, as 
general mental tools. They are mathematics, logic, English, and the 
several foreign languages. Mathematics underlies and makes possible 
all true science, physical or social ; and logic, less formal than of yore, 
is still its companion. The languages, to the college student, ^ are pri- 
marily significant as media of understanding and utterance within the 
fields both of science and of literature. English is of course of funda- 
mental importance. 

The classification of subjects thus suggested may be illustrated as 
shown in the table on the following page. 

Truly the man who would now take all knowledge to be his province 
faces a task impossible! And yet if the modem man is to be an intelli- 
gent dweller in this increasingly complex world, he can hardly afford 
totally to neglect any one of the physical or physical-social sciences 
listed above ; if he is to live and work effectively and companionably 
with other men, he can hardly afford totally to neglect any one of the 
social or physical-social sciences ; and if he seeks enlargement of life 
for himself and for his intimates, he can hardly afford totally to neglect 
any one of the several arts. If he would understand the human past 
and present, and fully participate in the life of his own generation, 
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Tabular Survey of the Field of General Education 
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he can hardly neglect history or philosophy or religion. If he is to be 
effective in thought and speech, he can hardly neglect mathematics or 
logic or English. If he would avoid provinciality, he can hardly dis- 
pense with the knowledge of at least one foreign language. 


How TO Complete General Education 

Only half the college curriculum, or thereabouts, is to be devoted to 
general education. Obviously the student cannot, within two years’ 
space, gain an adequate measure of even general acquaintance with the 
vast field of knowledge outlined above. Furthermore, many of the 
subjects mentioned are such that a good general acquaintance with 
them may be won by students of pre-college age. Obviously, there- 
fore, the process of general education should begin long before the stu- 
dent comes to college. It is indeed only by the careful interweaving of 
the high-school curriculum and part of the college curriculum that a 
satisfactory program of general education can be achieved. 

The present inquiry, however, is concerned with the college cumc- 
ulum. The immediate problem is therefore this : Assuming that each 
freshman comes to college with the process of general education begun 
but incomplete, what curricular provision shall be made for the com- 
pletion of the process? 
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The natural collegiate method of gaming knowledge in a given field 
is to take a course or courses in that field. For the purpose of meeting 
the need in this way every department should offer a single course or 
a short sequence of courses. These should give some measure of signifi- 
cant and ordered knowledge to the student who takes work in the 
department solely as a phase of his general education, and has no in- 
tention of specializing in the field in question. 

Four Principles of Selection 

But no student can take or should take anything like the whole set 
of such courses and course sequences. Clearly, then, a choice must 
be made. On what principles? Four, I believe : the principle of adap- 
tation to individual need; the principle of major significance; the 
principle of group representation; and the principle of integration. 

The word curriculum” has no proper modern significance except 
as designating a course of study created anew for each individual stu- 
dent. No two students bring to college the same background, the 
same experience, the same achievement in knowledge ; and no two 
students face the same future of work and of leisure. We have no 
right to do less than to study with the utmost care each individual 
record and each individual prospect, and to plan the individual curric- 
ulum in accordance with the results of that study. 

1. The principle of adaptation to individual need. Study of the indi- 
vidual record involves study of the whole previous experience of the 
student,— particularly, of course, his high-school work. Such study 
should not be limited to ascertainment of the fact that he has taken 
certain subjects, but should include an estimation of the extent to 
which each phase of his work has entered into the structure of his 
mental life. The results of this study should be checked with the list 
of the several subjects together constituting the field of general edu- 
cation as defined above. In the case of certain subjects, it will appear 
that the student has already a considerable measure of ordered and 
significant knowledge of the special field in question. Such subjects 
may therefore be omitted from the student^s college program of 
general education. In the case of other subjects, it will appear that 
the student's knowledge is quite negligible, or at least inadequate. In 
some such cases, but not in all, he should take introductory courses, 
or short course sequences, in the fields in question ; and in the selec- 
tion of these courses he should be guided by the principles of major 
significance and of group representation. In other cases he should 
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gain or develop knowledge through one of the means of integration 
to be suggested below. 

2. The principle of major significance. To the principle of adaptation 
to individual need I shall revert in another connection. I turn now to 
the principle of major significance. 

Are there, among the subjects listed, any of such outstanding 
significance that they should certainly appear in the typical individual 
curriculum? My answer is, distinctly, ''Yes.” And the subjects I 
should designate, with full recognition of the fact that there is room 
for difference of opinion in this matter, are hygiene, psychology, logic, 
and English. 

Such knowledge of hygiene as a college course in personal and social 
hygiene could and should give is fundamentally necessary as one of 
the means for the building and maintenance of the type of healthy 
body which alone can stand the exhausting strain of real leadership 
and alone can pulsate with the magnetism which effective leadership 
requires. The study of hygiene therefore has a direct part in physical 
as well as in mental training. Moreover, in the community life which 
the college graduate is to enter, no single practical contribution is more 
needed than that of the intelligent initiation and support of measures 
concerning the hygienic welfare of the community as a whole. 

Psychology is, to my mind, the key subject in the modem intellectual 
advance. Every one of the social sciences, together with philosophy 
and religion, is realizing more and more closely that it cannot reach 
valid and significant conclusions with regard to conduct without such 
understanding of the normal processes of the complete human being as 
psychology seeks to give. Ultimately no conduct sanction will endure 
which is not ‘established on psychological foundations. There is, 
therefore, pressing need for the right building of these foundations. 
For these reasons I advocate giving to every college student ^me 
measure of acquaintance with the psychological field, so that if he 
shows the least sign of special ability therein he may be encouraged, 
for the sake of society, to develop that ability. And I make this recom- 
mendation with full recognition of the fact, all the more urgently 
because of the fact, that psychology is still in the stage of groping 

infancy. ^ . r t i 

The college student is not only to acquire vanous types ot knowl- 
edge ; he is to be trained in the methods of acquiring and using knowl- 
edge. The main instrument for this training is logic,— logic of the 
modem inductive type,— case-system logic. We have always said 
that one of the main tasks of the coUege is to teach the student how 
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to think ; but we have left the fulfillment of that task to each other, 
or to chance, on the supposition, apparently, that exposure to the 
processes of the professorial mind as revealed in the general run of 
college courses would, through imitation, produce a like logical per- 
fection in student minds. True it is that every college course should 
have as a definite secondary purpose the training of the student in 
the methods of thought within a particular field ; but we fall short of 
our duty if we do not make a specific and concentrated effort, while 
the student is with us, to see and to let him see how he actually 
reasons, to correct and improve his mental processes just so far as 
that may be possible, and to develop his mind as nearly as we can to 
the greatest efficiency of which it is inherently capable. The best means 
thus far found for the making of such an effort is the course in logic 
of the type of the Johns Hopkins 'introduction to College Work’’ 
and of the Columbia and Chicago 'introduction to Reflective 
Thinking.” 

The proposition that the study of English is of major importance 
should need no argument. Effective utterance, both written and oral, 
is necessary for effective leadership. Even clarity in thinking is very 
largely dependent upon the habit of clarity in expression. And the 
stage of general education in English is not passed, no matter how 
many courses may have been taken, until the student is able to express 
clearly and agreeably whatever he has to say. Training in English, 
like training in logic, should be, so far as possible, individualized. It 
may not even take course form. It is not likely to be well achieved 
through the mass production of themes from an artificially created 
mental vacuum. 

Psychology and logic are specifically college subjects; so also is 
hygiene as here conceived. A few students reach the desired profi- 
ciency in English before coming to college. For them, therefore, col- 
legiate training in English is unnecessary. 

Since training in respect to the general attitude toward life is a 
proper and vital part of the college training, it might seem that ethics, 
which is directly concerned with the development of right attitudes, 
should be added to the list of subjects of major significance. Every 
care should indeed be taken that the instruction in ethics be both able 
and attractive. But the very spirit of modem ethics lies in the sub- 
stitution of inner for outer sanctions ; it would therefore be peculiarly 
unfortunate that such a course should be handicapped by being put 
upon a required basis. And no course in ethics, however effective, 
could carry the full responsibility for ethical training. That respon- 
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sibility rests upon the entire faculty, and is best to be fulfilled not by 
indoctrination but by honorable and serviceable living. 

The student, then, is to be exempt from further study of subjects 
adequately covered in the high school, and is presumably to be re- 
quired to take work in hygiene, psychology, logic, and, in most cases, 
English. The curricular time available for the rounding out of his gen- 
eral knowledge is not nearly enough, even supposing him to have had a 
better than average high-school experience, to enable him to take 
courses in each of the many fields which are as yet quite new or but 
slightly familiar to him. How, then, shall he choose ? The principle 
next to be invoked is that of group representation. 

3. The principle of group representation. Inspection of the field of gen- 
eral education as outlined and tabulated above shows at once the ex- 
istence of certain natural groups of specific subjects. Thus, within the 
division of physical sciences appear these groups : (1) the basic physi- 
cal sciences ; (2) the sciences concerned with the observation of the in- 
organic universe; and (3) the biological sciences. Moreover, each 
of the subjects which stand outside these natural groups is sufBciently 
relevant to some other subject or subjects to be regarded as forming a 
group therewith. Thus the whole field, omitting the four subjects of 
major significance, may be regarded as divisible into the following 
groups: (1) mathematics, physics, chemistry; (2) astronomy, geol- 
ogy, geography; (3) the biological sciences; (4) sociology, history; 
(5) economics, political science; (6) philosophy, religion; (7) the 
literatures ; (8) architecture, sculpture, painting, music ; and (9) the 
foreign languages. I do not maintain that this grouping is inevitable ; 
it is intended to serve as a possible typical plan. 

General education obviously calls for a considerable amount of study 
within each of the larger divisions of the field of general education. 
The specific principle of group representation, a logical development of 
that obvious general principle, indicates that unless the field has al- 
ready been adequately represented in the student's high-school work, 
one course or short course sequence should be taken in each group of a 
series such as that just suggested. 

4. The principle of integration. Application of the foregoing principles 
will still leave some subjects untouched, and will accentuate the need 
for some synthesis of the several types of knowledge with which the 
student has become and is becoming acquainted. How shall he gain 
some significant idea of the fields within which he cannot take a course ? 
How shall he assemble his blocks of disparate information into a signif- 
icant and ordered whole? 
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Just here, to my mind, lies the permanent function of the general- 
survey, or ''orientation,” courses which have come recently into such 
wide vogue. Their initial function has been to assert the need for a 
synthetic view of the whole collegiate field and to provide an opportun- 
ity for such a view pending the organization of a plan of general edu- 
cation which would meet the need with some degree of adequacy. 
They have served hitherto to furnish a general suggestion of what is 
going on in the physical and social sciences to students in whose experi- 
ence whole ranges of human interest might otherwise have been left 
blank. They have been carrying the primary burden in the endeavor 
to acquaint the student systematically with his universe and with his 
fellow man. But just in so far as the present disorganized election 
of courses is superseded by an organized plan of general education the 
burden upon the general-survey courses will be diminished. With such 
a plan in operation, however, the general-survey courses will still retain 
the double purpose of giving the student some touch with the fields 
in which he has not taken and is not expecting to take courses, and 
of establishing a S3mthetic perspective control of the whole territory 
of intellectual life. They will thus be, in a double sense, courses of 
integration. 

The normal place for courses having this double purpose is at the 
end of the period devoted primarily to general education, that is, in 
the sophomore year. There should be three such courses, running in 
sequence throughout the year. The first should deal with the physical 
and the physical-social sciences ; the second with the social sciences, 
history, philosophy, and religion ; and the third with the arts. 

Survey courses in the first two of these fields are now given in many 
colleges. The University of Chicago is, so far as I know, the only 
institution providing the full triple series. 

The method of these courses should be determined in accordance 
with the answer given by the organizer to these two questions : "How 
shall I best give the students some initiation into the several fields 
which they have not touched hitherto?” and "How shall I lead them 
to bring together into an ordered whole the stocks of information and 
of interest which they have gained or are gaining in other courses, in 
this course, or elsewhere ? ” 

The twofold purpose of the course creates a special problem in 
organization. During each portion of the course the student personnel 
wiU comprise both students who have already covered the subject in 
question and students to whom that subject is new. The composition 
of the two groups will shift as the course reaches each new field. 
Clearly the same treatment will not be adapted to both groups. The 
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situation will best be met by dividing the coume, for each of the dif- 
ferent portions, into two sections, one for each of the two groups, the 
sectioning changing as the course enters each new field. In the section 
consisting of those who have already studied the subject in question 
the paramount purpose will be that of emphasizing the synthetic 
significance of the subject, particularly its relationship with adjacent 
subjects. Differential programs of collateral work may readily be 
planned. Books which themselves interweave results or theories in 
different fields may be of particular value in this connection. Students 
in the experienced section may be used to some extent as helpers in 
the initiation of students who are in the inexperienced section. 

A third purpose, which is in reality a special phase of the first, is 
the renovation, at the sophomore level, of the student's acquaint- 
ance with subjects which he has studied in high school but not in 
college. 

Each of the three courses should be something more than a series of 
descriptions of related subjects ; each should be given coherence and 
vitality by some specific inner character. For the course in the physical 
sciences this inner character is quite obviously afforded by the concept 
of evolution. For the course in the social sciences the same concept 
may be continued, or, since the problem here is that of conduct, the 
course may proceed by the discussion of current problems, involving 
individual or group conduct, in the several fields considered. For the 
course in the arts, while the evolutionary background may well be 
recognized, the specific purpose should be to give each student a 
chance to realize something of the enrichment of life that lies for him 
in acquaintance with the works of art, the music, and the literature 
available to him, and to render each student more sepsitive to the 
values, in life itself, which form the data of artistic re-creation. 

Importance of Independent Reading 

A second means of integration, necessary if general-survey courses 
are for any reason not given, and in some cases desirable per se, is 
self-initiation into a given field through independent reading of the 
best initiatory books. I shall turn in a moment to the question of 
general reading. My present suggestion is that a good student may 
well be encouraged to enter alone some field quite new to him, — 
alone, that is, in companionship with the thought of able writers. 
Current collegiate experience still tends all too much to give the im- 
pression that the only way to gain knowledge of a subject is to take 
a course in it. We are seeking not only to see that our students 
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get knowledge but also to train them in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The formation of the habit of the acquisition of knowledge 
through the independent use of books is a major factor in this train- 
ing ; and if this habit is not formed in college, it is not likely ever to 
be formed. 

We have made great progress, within the limits of the individual 
course, in the use of books rather than of lectures for the gaining of 
certain bodies of information. But the practice of discovery through 
independent reading should be still further emphasized and given 
still further scope. I therefore strongly recommend that at least one 
field be covered by the student through private reading, that such 
reading be regarded by the college as equivalent to course-taking, and 
that for practical purposes it be duly tested and credited. 

Still more important is the development, as a phase of general edu- 
cation, of the habit of general reading. The college experience should 
be such as to merge gradually into the later experience of life. The 
process of education in the college should be so devised that it may 
continue naturally and readily throughout life. The idea that educa- 
tion stops with commencement is a tragic absurdity. Now the normal 
means of education in later life (aside, of course, from the more or less 
haphazard education of personal experience) is the reading of books, 
particularly current books, and current periodicals. Therefore the 
habit of the discriminating reading of current books and periodicals 
should be formed in college. In this instance also, if the habit is not 
formed in college it is not likely ever to be formed. 

Notable interpretations of life, notable suggestions for the better- 
ment of the conditions of life, and notable reviews of significant books 
are constantly appearing in the weekly and monthly press. Through 
books themselves come most clearly the significant records of past lives 
and the voices of our own prophets. Books and periodicals alike bring 
store for literary satisfaction ; and some are good and some are negli- 
gible and some are bad. It is true, again, that current books and periodi- 
cals are being used more than ever before in connection with particular 
courses, but it is also true that the greater part of what we call current 
literature is not likely to be made known to the students through the 
courses they take. How then shall it be made known to them? 

Acquaintance with current literature can hardly be a thing super- 
added to a curriculum already completely full. There is a limit to the 
use of eyesight and to the use of the reading faculty. There must be no 
infringement upon the time needed for recreation and for sleep. The 
answer is, then, obviously, to reduce the amount of ordinary course 
work sufficiently to make possible the practice of a considerable amount 
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of general reading. If the course mechanism be necessary, the reading 
can be done under the aegis of a special course name and number ; but 
it would be better that it should be done in some other way. The li- 
brary and the librarian should presumably have a major responsibility 
in this matter, and the college bookstore should be an ally and not an 
enemy. Guidance is necessary, but the guidance should be suggestive 
rather than imperative. 

This reading is, strictly speaking, quasi-curricular. It should be the 
main quasi-curricular experience. There are other types of experience 
which, though secondary, are of the same order. Such, for instance, is 
the study, at first hand, of some type of community life and work acces- 
sible to the college ; and such is the whole range of lectures, dramatic 
performances, concerts, and exhibitions — too often overdone, too 
seldom planned with definite reference to the whole process of college 
growth. 

Preliminary Specialization 

The first two years of the college course, while devoted primarily to 
general education, should include also some measure of special edu- 
cation, that is, some fairly intensive study of a given field. Such study 
is indeed a necessary complement to general education as a means of 
training students in the processes of the acquisition and the use of 
knowledge; for if the mind is to function effectively in solving the 
varied and unexpected problems which will confront it throughout life, 
it must have the experience of striking deeply into one particular range 
of thought. Without this experience the lesser study of several differ- 
ent fields might tend toward superficiality. Such specialization should 
not only give some sense of mastery in the chosen field but should con- 
vince the student that only specialization can give mastery in any 
field, and should establish in him a habit of specialistic achievement 
transferable to work in other fields. 

The specialization of the first two years, however, is preliminary, not 
final. It does not seek the absolute mastery of a given field as an end 
in itself ; it is concerned with the attainment of the experience of inten- 
sive work and with the establishment of a transferable habit of speciali- 
zation. Consequently it may or it may not lie in the field which is to be 
chosen for the final specialization. 

In the case of a student who on entrance does not know what his 
field of final specialization is to be, the field of preliminary specializa- 
tion should be chosen, under guidance, with reference to his natural 
tastes and abilities. If the preliminary specialization should confirm 
the student in such tastes and abilities, he may very naturally con- 
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tinue in the same field ; but if some other interest should develop to a 
greater power during his first two years, that other interest rather than 
the first should become the field of his final specialization. 

If the student on entrance does know what he is to do after gradua- 
tion, it does not follow that his preliminary specialization should lie in 
the line of his vocational intent. The chances are, indeed, that it should 
lie elsewhere. For the principle of adaptation to the individual need of 
the student might well mean, in this connection, the development of 
interests, old or new, outside of the field in which he is to specialize. 
The development of these non-special interests is a precious thing, 
likely to add, to that breadth of outlook which the program of general 
education should in any case provide, a free-ranging, individual eager- 
ness which should forever prevent undue narrowness and should for- 
ever increase a man's value in companionship. 

The foregoing pages have developed the belief that the curriculum 
of the individual student, so far as his general education is concerned, 
should be determined with reference to the principles of adaptation to 
individual need, major significance, group representation, and integra- 
tion ; they have suggested orientation courses and independent read- 
ing as means of integration ; they have urged the attempt to create a 
habit of general reading ; and they have pointed out the necessity of 
preliminary specialization as a concomitant of general education. Be- 
fore we pass on to a consideration of the final specialization proper to 
the last two years of the college course, it may be well to illustrate in a 
particular imaginary case the application of what has been said hitherto. 

Applications of Curricular Principles 

Let us suppose, then, that Harper Eliot comes to college after the 
completion of a good high-school course ; that he has received in the 
fields of mathematics, physics, geography, history, and French as good 
a training as the requirements of general education would demand ; 
and that his most marked tastes and abilities are in the field of history. 
Let us suppose, further, that during his four years in college he is to 
take three full-time courses through each autumn, winter, and spring, 
— a total of nine courses each year and of thirty-six for his entire col- 
lege program ; ^ that eighteen of these courses are to be devoted to gen- 

2 1 am stating the supposed case in terms of the quarter system because I firmly 
believe in the excellence of that system. Its adaptation to the needs of general 
education is indeed a main argument in its favor. The illustration may, however, 
be readily translated into other terms. 
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eral education, six to preliminary specialization, and twelve to final 
specialization ; that the first two years are to contain twelve of the 
courses devoted to general education, as well as the six devoted to pre- 
liminary specialization ; and that the last two years are to contain the 
remaining six of the courses devoted to general education, as well as 
the twelve devoted to final specialization. 

The principle of adaptation to individual need would suggest on its 
positive side that young Eliot’s preliminary specialization should be in 
the field of history (thus indicating the subject of the six courses which 
are to constitute this phase of his education), and on its negative side 
that there is no need of his taking further courses in mathematics, 
physics, geography, or a foreign language. 

He has now to choose the equivalent of eighteen courses for the com- 
pletion of his general education. The principle of major significance 
will account for four of these by its specification of hygiene, psychology, 
logic, and English. Let us suppose, further, that he shows enough 
aptitude in psychology to justify his taking two additional courses in 
that field, and that he proves to need two courses in English. Seven of 
the eighteen courses are thus accounted for. 

Reference to the list of groups of subjects will next suggest that 
he should take an introductory course or course sequence in each 
of the following groups: the biological sciences; economics-political 
science; philosophy-religion; the literatures; architecture-sculpture- 
painting-music. If he should take a single course in each of four 
of these groups and a two-course sequence in the fifth (say, economics- 
political science), he would thus expend six of his remaining eleven 
courses. 

Of the five courses still left, three should be orientation courses. Of 
the other two, one might well be a course in independent reading de- 
voted to initiation into a literary field otherwise untouched, and the 
other a course in general reading. 

Twelve of the eighteen courses thus selected would come in his fresh- 
man and sophomore years. These should include the required courses 
in hygiene and logic, the first course in psychology, both courses in 
English, and the three orientation courses, — eight in all. The other 
four might well be the course in the biological sciences, the two-course 
sequence, and the course in general reading. There would then remain 
for his junior and senior years two courses in psychology, one in philo- 
sophy or religion, one regular course in literature, one reading course 
in literature, and one course in architecture or sculpture or painting 
or music. 
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In tabiilar form the individual curriculum of Harper Eliot might then 
appear as follows : 


Year 

Quarter 

Courses in 

General Education 

Courses in Special 
Education 

Freshman 

f Autumn 

English; Botany 


History 

^ Winter 

English; Hygiene 


History 


[ Spring 

Logic; Psychology 


History 

Sophomore .... 

f Autumn 
•i Winter 
Spring 

1 Orientation ; Economics 

History 

t Orientation ; Economics 

History 


Orientation; General 


History 



Reading 



Junior 

^ Autumn 

Psychology ^ 



-j Winter 

Psychology 


Subject of final 


[ Spring 

Literature 


specialization : 

Senior 

I' Autumn 
-j Winter 
! t Spring 

Architecture 
Literature (reading) 
Philosophy 


two courses each 
quarter 


The foregoing illustration (let me make it quite clear) is intended 
merely as a study in possibilities. I do not insist upon its proportions, 
or upon its distribution in time, or upon its details. For a student en- 
tering with other equipment and with a definite vocational plan a very 
different curriculum would be advisable. 

Final Specialization 

Two thirds, or thereabouts, of the last two years of the college course 
should be devoted to the student’s final specialization. The field of 
this specialization should be chosen with reference to the interests 
which are likely to dominate the student’s later life. 

The present frequent lack of relation between college experience and 
ultimate settlement within a given profession or other line of life work 
is indeed a deplorable, even a tragic, circumstance. Surely every en- 
deavor should be made to utilize the final collegiate specialization in 
such a way as to qualify the man or woman directly for that which he 
or she is chiefly to be and to do. 

The choice of the final special field is therefore a matter of critical 
importance in the building of the individual curriculum. Here, even 
more than elsewhere, the student needs the most patient and the 
most expert guidance that the college can possibly provide. Precon- 
ceived ideas as to vocation may prove on examination to be unwise, 
and the many students who have as yet no definite life plan must be 
helped in the making of reasoned plans. We know all too little as 
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yet about the relationships between certain different characteristics 
and certain occupations (and this is one of the main arguments for 
the concentration of effort upon advance in psychological research), 
but the student is entitled to the advantage of all that we do know. 

A man finally resolved to enter a given profession or vocation 
should certainly choose for his final collegiate specialization the field 
of his profession itself (if undergraduate work within that field is 
offered in his college) or a field definitely preparatory for his profes- 
sional work, — chemistry, for instance, if he going into medicine, or 
economics if he is going into business. In the case of a man whose 
vocational intention is but tentative, the field chosen should pre- 
sumably be pre-professional rather than professional. 

Curriculum for Women 

The college woman of today faces a twofold prospect. In the first 
place, she is likely ultimately to have home-making as a primary or 
secondary occupation.^ In the second place, she has or should have 
some other definite field of interest, which may or may not be voca- 
tional. Her final specialization, therefore, should in general be twofold. 

Home-making as a vocation is second to none in significance or in 
difficulty ; yet it is done, for the most part, without specific prepara- 
tion, on the basis of family tradition, of individual instinct, and of 
trial and error. Is there any reason why a woman in college should 
not prepare for this profession with the utmost care, entering into the 
stored and swiftly developing knowledge that will help her directly in 
the many and varied problems of the creation and maintenance of a 
true home? If there is not, we are driven to the conclusion that for 
most women, except those definitely resolved to espouse an independ- 
ent profession, home economics, including the psychology of home 
relationships, should be at least a secondary field of collegiate 
specialization. 

Yet these same women should have as well some other field, pri- 
mary or secondary, of special interest ; for no reasonable person in this 
day and generation would think of limiting women’s interest to the 

3 Statistics gathered by L. 'V. Koos (The Junior College Movement, Ginn' and 
Company, 1925), pp, 208-209, with regard to the occupations in the first and tenth 
years after graduation, of 550 woman graduates representing a dozen different col- 
leges, show that in the first year after graduation 12 per cent were engaged in 
advanced study, 72 per cent in educational work, 6 per cent in home-making, and 
10 per cent in other occupations; and that in the tenth year after graduation 
55 per cent of the same women were engaged in home-making, 25 per cent in edu- 
cational work, and 20 per cent in other occupations. 
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home, or of denying them full right of access to all human knowledge 
and experience, or of belittling the immense social need of their par- 
ticipation in the solution of our infinitely serious and complex social 
problems. 

A woman, having thus two fields of specialization, will need some- 
what more total time for specialization, particularly if one of her fields 
be definitely vocational, than a man, who has one field of speciali- 
zation. The additional time thus necessary may be saved through a 
lessening of the time spent in general education, or through the 
partial or complete equation of the preliminary and one of the final 
fields of specialization. 

Special Problems 

Many college graduates, both men and women, enter the field of 
education. Leadership in that field requires a double equipment: 
knowledge of a particular subject and a general knowledge of educa- 
tional procedure. The second part of this equipment is all too often 
neglected, — left, like home-making, to individual instinct and to trial 
and error. This neglect results not only in needlessly poor teaching 
but in the failure of the teacher to see as a whole the enterprise of the 
school or the college in which he lives and works, and in his consequent 
failure to do his part constructively as colleague in the solution of its 
common problems. It follows, therefore, that any student intending 
to teach should supplement his or her special work in a particular 
subject by courses and by directed reading in the field of education. 

When a field of specialization has once been chosen, the control of 
the individual curriculum should be primarily departmental. The 
department should have the power not only to advise and in effect to 
determine what courses the student should take, but to determine the 
extent to which individual independent work may be encouraged and 
expected in lieu of course work. The principles here involved are 
essentially the same as those discussed above in connection with self- 
initiation into a particular field and in connection with general reading, 
and the discussion need not be repeated here. 

The specific forms in which these principles are now finding expres- 
sion are the special plan of major work now in effect at Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and elsewhere, and the honors course. 

I have written hitherto in terms of the current four-year college, and 
without differentiating the separate four-year college from the liberal- 
arts college within the university. Into the details of the curricular 
variation natural in different types of collegiate institutions I will not 
attempt to enter. I should like, however, to suggest that in the college 
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within the university, where large library resources and laboratory 
equipment are available and graduate or professional schools are at 
hand, the process of special education should play a relatively larger 
part than in the separate colleges, which can best render a distinctive 
service through the prolongation and great development of general 
education. 

The junior college, conceived as a terminal institution, should be de- 
voted almost wholly to general education — with provision, however, 
for some measure of special education, designed primarily for the estab- 
lishment of the habit of thorough penetration into a given field. 
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CHAPTER XV 

STUDENT RECORDS AND ACCOUNTING 

By George F. Zook, President of the University of. Akron 

The importance of adequate student records can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Complete registrar’s records are as vital to the academic 
side of an institution as complete financial records are to the business 
office. A college owes it to the parents who intrust students to its care, 
to the students themselves, and to other institutions to which tran- 
scripts are sent, that complete records pertaining to each student be 
made out and permanently protected from the possibility of either 
damage by fire or tampering by irresponsible individuals. 

While the forms used in various institutions differ greatly in both 
number and style, the fundamental purposes for which such forms are 
used are the same. We may distinguish four main classes : (1) those 
which relate to questions of admission, (2) those pertaining to matricu- 
lation, or registration, (3) those which are used during the college 
course, and (4) those pertaining especially to the alumni. These fields 
have been made the subjects of various special studies and reports, 
and the limitations of space forbid here anything beyond a general con- 
sideration of fundamentals. 

Admission Records 

The one record which is absolutely essential to a college in deter- 
mining the eligibility of applicants is the so-called high-school certif- 
icate, or certificate of recommendation. Fig. 1 shows the form adopted 
by the National Association of Secondary School Principals and by the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Many types of this 
form are in use, the chief variation being the four-page blank instead 
of the single sheet. Many of the certificates require much more in- 
formation than is shown on the standard blank, sometimes including 
the texts used in each course and the pages covered. An estimate 
of personal qualifications is also frequently included. In some cases 
safety paper is used for the blank, but if the rule is followed strictly 
that certificates will never be accepted from the students but must be 
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received directly from the secondary school, this precaution should 
not be necessary. 

A diploma should never be accepted by a college as sufficient evidence 
of secondary-school work. Complete certificates should always be re- 
quired, and after the information has been copied on the permanent 
record they should be carefully filed, — not returned to the students.* 

The application blank is another form used by many colleges in con- 
nection with admissions. This blank varies from a simple sheet printed 
in the catalogue to a formidable blank with provision for the entire life 
history and photograph of the applicant. Fig. 2 (Swarthmore College) 
illustrates one of the simpler forms, the opposite side containing pro- 
vision for references and notations by the college. In some cases the 
application blank merely repeats information given on the high-school 
certificate and could be dispensed with, especially in the case of small 
colleges or institutions which draw most of their students from local 
territory where personal application is preferable. 

In some cases a physician’s statement is also required prior to matricu- 
lation. Fig. 3 (V assar College) shows one of the more detailed forms used. 

Sometimes other blanks are also used in connection with admissions, 
but the foregoing are the most important. After a student’s applica- 
tion has been accepted, however, it is customary to notify him accord- 
ingly. Some institutions use blanks for this purpose, one of the simplest 
of which is shown in Fig. 4 (University of Kentucky), which is printed 
on an ordinary postal card. The University of Chicago uses a form 
letter for first notification, followed by an 8 J x 11 sheet, printed in the 
general form of a high-school certificate, on which are indicated the 
credits accepted. A number of institutions use only personal letters for 
notice of admission. 

Registration Records 

A satisfactory system of registration should make provision for 
securing, in the case of new students, at least the following results : 
(1) the financial office should receive evidence that the student has 
been admitted (the possession of proper blanks by the student is fre- 
quently sufficient) ,* (2) the registrar should receive the high-school 
certificate or college transcript, with evaluation of credits and evidence 
of acceptance by the officer in charge of admissions, and also the official 
registration blank, approved study list, and evidence that fees have 
been paid ; (3) the instructors should receive class lists or class cards 
showing the registered students assigned to each section ; (4) the stu- 
dent should retain a copy of his study list and should receive a receipt 
for fees paid and such other records as conditions at the particular in- 
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Please fill out the blank completely, using typewriter if convenient. 

Do not fail to state College or Department of the University the applicant wishes to enter. 

The principal should send this recommendation directly to the College, not to the applicant. 

* Additional copies of this blank may be obtained from the Secretary, H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 

Fig. 1, Certificate of recommendation, uniform blank. 8^ x 11 in. 
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stitution require, such as a certificate of admission or an athletic ticket. 
In the case of former students the records of admission will be omitted, 
but the registrar should receive a registration card or directory card 
with up-to-date vital statistics, as well as a copy of the study list. The 
directory card and study list are frequently combined. 

The records used by the deans vary so widely as to make categorical 
rules impossible. In some cases the dean receives no record of student 
registration whatever ; in other cases he receives a duplicate of every 
class card. Midway between these two extremes we find the practice 
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Fig. 2. Application blank, Swarthmore College. 6 X 4 in. 

of a large number of institutions which provide the dean with a single 
directory card for each student, generally including the study list. (In 
case the dean is in charge of student records, what has been said of the 
registrar will apply to him instead.) 

Many colleges also provide similar records for the dean of men or 
women and the class adviser. Similar cards, but usually without the 
study list, are also frequently provided for the library, the official di- 
rectory, the college paper, the employment office, religious organiza- 
tions, social organizations, etc. 

Fig. 5 (University of Washington) illustrates a registration blank 
which contains the study list. In this case a separate census card (often 
called a directory card) is used for complete vital statistics. Many in- 
stitutions call the directory blank the official registration card, and 
use a separate form for the official study list. Sometimes both are con- 
tained in the same blank. 




Vassar College 


Certificate of $f)p«ical examination 


This form is io he filled out hy a physician and forwarded to the Committee on Admission Before July L 

I have examined Miss Home Address 

and certify to her physical condition as follows: 

K Age .... height weight 

2. Has she been successfully vaccinated? At what age? - 

3. What communicable diseases has she had? 

4. What other serious illnesses? 

5. What surgical operations? 

6. Condition. of skin 

7. Condition of eyes 

8. Condition of ears 

9. Condition of nose and throat .. 

10. Condition of heart 

blood pressure . 

blood condition 

11. Condition of lungs 

12. Condition of kidneys sg 

13. Condition of thyroid 

1 4. Condition of lymphatic glands 

1 5. Condition of spine 

1 6. Condition of nervous system 

1 7. Condition of digestion, including appendix 

1 8. Menstrual history 

REMARKS; (Please give any additional information about the health of the candidate which 
will help the college authorities to promote her welfare.) 



(Signed) M. D. 

Residence 

Date. 

£634 

Fig. 3. Physician’s statement, Vassar College. SJ- x 11 in. 
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University of Kentucky 

Office of the RegUtrer Lexington 

ADMISSION CARD 

Your preparatory certificate has been received and is on file in this 
office. If there is any information you desire in regard to the University, 
we shall be glad to furnish it. You have college credits. 

Yours truly, 

EZRA L. GILLIS, 

Registrar 

Registration Sept, 192 


Fig. 4. Notice of admission. University of Kentucky. Postal card 
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Deficiencies, 


Fig. 5. Registration blank containing the study list. University of 
Washington. 6 X 4 in. 
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Regardless of the form used, or the number of copies made for vari- 
ous purposes, a satisfactory registration blank is essential. Andrews^ 
suggests the following for a complete registration record : 

Part 1. Student’s Directory 

1. Name in full 

2. Home address 

3. College address 

4. Place and date of birth Age'. 

5. Church membership or preference 

6. Name of parent or guardian 

7. Address of parent or guardian 

8. Occupation of parent or guardian 

9. Preparatory school from which certificate was offered 

10. (For freshmen only) 

a. Entrance subjects offered 
h. Entrance units credited 

c. Entrance conditions 

11. (For other students) Subjects on which failed or conditioned 

Part II. Class Assignment Blank 

1. College, school, or course 

2. Class 

3. Subjects selected in detail 

a. Required subjects and elective subjects grouped or marked 
h. Hours per week in each subject 

c. Time and day of each recitation 

d. Value of each in units 

e. Number of the division of the class 

/. Name or signature of the professor or instructor 
g. Location of classroom 

4. Approval of college officers 

5. Bursar or treasurer 

Fees in detail 

6. Date 

The paper work involved in the preparation of these numerous regis- 
tration records has reached such proportions as to present a serious 
problem if not properly provided for. The usual solution is to shift as 
much of the clerical work as possible from the college staff to the stu- 
dents themselves. In some cases this idea is carried so far that the 
registration officials do nothing but check, approve, stamp, or sign 
records already prepared by the students. The chief difficulties en- 
countered in this method are apt to be illegibility and inaccuracy, al- 

1 Benjamin F. Andrews. Registration and Student Records for Smaller Col- 
leges. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 33, 1916, p. 28. 
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though some institutions report as satisfactory results as was the case 
when much of the work was done by the staff. 

The self-registration plan, as this system is called, requires forms 
which are clear and easily understood. A simple and systematic tech- 
nique of procedure is also essential. Well-arranged forms will not secure 
a smooth registration in the face of inadequate facilities, a poorly or- 
ganized staff, or an atmosphere of confusion. 

In case numerous blanks are to be filled out by the students, the 
method of arranging them must be decided upon. Three chief methods 
are in use : (1) loose cards or sheets, (2) cards attached in strips or 
sheets, and (3) cards or slips bound in booklet form. Many institu- 
tions which use attached blanks also provide one or more separate 
forms for special purposes ; for example, a registration card. 

Loose cards or sheets possess the maximum of flexibility, as various 
sizes and stocks of paper can be used for the different blanks, accord- 
ing to the nature and purpose of the record. If a considerable num- 
ber of such loose forms are given to a student at one time, however, 
there is always danger of one or two being lost or misplaced, and 
careful checking is required when they are turned in. This system 
is apt to be most successful where only a few blanks are made out by 
the students. 

Fig. 6 (Pennsylvania State College) illustrates the sheet form, which 
retains flexibility of size but is perhaps a little less convenient than the 
strip form as shown in Fig. 7 (Iowa State College). The latter, how- 
ever, is still less flexible, although the width of the individual cards can 
be varied, as is done by the University of Michigan and other institu- 
tions using this type of record. 

The booklet form originated at Stanford University. This type is 
the most convenient from the standpoint of the student, as the booklet 
is compact and the stub of each page gives full directions relative to 
that particular blank. The chief disadvantages are the expense and the 
temptation to increase the number of blanks beyond the number neces- 
sary, with resulting increase in the work of the registrar’s office. 

The booklet shown in Fig. 8 (Stanford University) contains seven- 
teen sheets (all but the last of which measure 3x5 inches), numbered 
as follows: Ic, comptroller’s office, general fees; 1&, comptroller’s 
office, delayed special fees ; 2a, trial study list ; 26, registrar’s study 
list ; 2c, major professor’s study list ; 2d, order for photograph ; 3a, 
directory and information ; 36, study list for dean of men or women ; 
3c, appointment office; 3d, associated students directory; 3c, reli- 
gious ; 3/, vaccination ; 3g, honor-system pledge ; 4a, library direc- 
tory; 46, post-office directory; 5a, physical or military training 
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Fig. 6. Registration cards attached in sheet form, Pennsylvania State College. 16 X 12 in. This 
sheet contains eleven cards, the largest of which are 6 x 4 in. 








Fig. 7. Registration cards attached in single strip, Iowa State College. 
Eight cards, each 5x3 in., are provided 
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Fig. 8. Registration blanks in booklet form, Stanford University. The booklet measures 7^ x 3 in. ; the blanks , 5x3 in., 
with complete directions printed on each stub. Sixteen blanks and one card are provided 
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(omitted for upperclassmen) ; bb, physical examination ; 6, certificate 
of registration and athletic admission ticket combined. 

The University of Washington uses a booklet providing 4x6 blanks 
as follows: (1) trial study list ; (2) official registration blank, including 
study list; (3) dean’s study list; (4) study list for dean of men or 
women; (5) comptroller’s blank; (6) directory and address card; 
(7) university census card. 

The limited time available between the closing of registration and 
the beginning of class sessions necessitates as simple a system as pos- 
sible for providing instructors with accurate information as to the 
students entitled to be admitted to class. The preparation of class 
lists for this purpose involves so much labor that class cards are widely 
used instead. Under the self-registration plan each student makes 
out a class card for each subject taken. These cards are either re- 
tained by the students for presentation to the instructors or are col- 
lected and distributed to the instructors by the registrar’s office. 
One of the chief points to watch in the operation of this method is 
that no class card shall get to an instructor unless the student has 
actually completed registration and paid all fees. If the system is 
properly arranged, this will be taken care of automatically without 
checking. 

The actual use made of class cards differs widely. Sometimes they 
simply admit to class ; sometimes they are used for a temporary class 
roll ; sometimes they constitute the permanent class roll ; and some- 
times they are used for the instructor’s final report of grades or at- 
tendance, or both. Some institutions furnish class lists and instructors’ 
class books in addition to the class cards. In some cases duplicate 
class cards are made for the dean or the registrar. Different colors 
may be used to indicate different divisions or colleges. 

Various types of class cards are illustrated by Fig. 9 (University of 
Illinois), Fig. 10 (University of Akron), Fig. 11 (Carleton College), 
Fig. 12 (Ohio State University), and Fig. 13 (Vassar College). The 
most popular size is 5 X 3, although smaller sizes are sometimes used, 
especially when printed in attached form. 

A few institutions still allow registration by mail. For satisfactory 
results this method requires easily understood curricular requirements, 
rmiform or readily computed fees, and simple blanks. The process is 
essentially the same by both methods, but most institutions have 
found that if personal registration is properly organized it is less ex- 
pensive and more satisfactory than registration by mail. 



CLASS CARD 


Name in full Date. 

(Give last name first, write as plain as print) 

Subject Course No Credit Hours Section 

Hours Days .College: AGR. Course Class 

Not valid unless stamped 
by the Registrar. 

The student will NOT fill out BELOW THIS LINE Registrar 



At the end of the semester, the Instructor will enter final grade, sign, and return to Registrar’s Office 


Semester Grade — Instructor 

Fig. 9. Class card, University of Illinois. 5 x 3 in. Printed singly 



CLASS CARD 


Name 

Semester 



Last name first 

Cr. Hours 

Subject 

Course No. 

Section. 

College 



Attendance first two weeks 


f^rst report of Grades 


Second report of Grades 


Signature of Instructor 


To tke Instructor: Class cards are used as a temporary class list until class books 
are made up. Return to Registrar's office at end of two weeks. Use reverse side for 
remarks on grade reports. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE 

CLASS CARD 


This card will permit M - 

to enter the class in at period 

September, 1925. Peter Olesen, 

Registrar. 

At the close of this course the instructor will 611 in both blanks below, sign and 
return this card promptly to the office of the Registrar. 

Hours credit Grade 

January, 1926. - 

Signature of Instructor. 


Fig. 11. Class card, Carleton College. 5 x 3 in. Printed as part of sheet contain- 
ing registration forms, six class cards being included 



Last name Ist name 2nd name 

Department 

Course number 






IB 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

Colleges arts 


Fig. 12. Class card, Ohio State University. 4 x li in. Strip of eight cards 
is attached to registration form 



X 

Last name first Class 

Last name first Class 

Department Course number hours credit 

O 

Department Course number hours credit 

O 


DUPLICATE 


Fig. 13. Class card, Vassar College, with duplicate for dean. 3 x 1-|- in. 
Printed in double strip containing seven cards each 
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Records used during the College Course 

The permanent record form is the one indispensable registrar’s 
record. It contains the ofScial record of the student’s work and should 
include everything which is considered of sufficient importance to 
justify permanent retention. If all vital information is transferred to 
the permanent record, the need for permanent auxiliary files will be 
greatly lessened. 

When the permanent record is first opened, the registrar ordinarily 
has available the registration blank or directory card containing vital 
statistics, the official study list, and a record of entrance credits ac- 
cepted. The minimum of vital statistics entered on the permanent 
record should include the name and address of the student and the 
name and address of the parent or guardian, although some institu- 
tions show only the former. In most cases the blanks also provide for 
one or more of the following : date and place of birth, age, occupa- 
tion of parent or guardian, date of matriculation, class, and church 
affiliation. It is frequently desirable to provide also for fraternal affili- 
ations to be entered later. On the whole there seems to be more danger 
of omitting valuable information from the permanent record than of 
including more than is necessary. 

An accurate list of preparatory credits accepted for entrance is 
highly important. The usual practice is to print the list of acceptable 
secondary subjects on the permanent record sheet, with provision for 
writing in the number of units of each accepted. In some cases dis- 
tinction is made between credit accepted by certificate and that 
secured by examination. Any entrance conditions or deficiencies 
should be clearly noted, with provision for recording date of removal ; 
also the facts concerning any advanced credit allowed. This part of 
the record should also contain the name and address of the preparatory 
school or schools attended, with date of graduation. 

The collegiate record should contain complete information of each 
subject taken, including at least the subject and course number, 
grade and credit secured if any, quality points if any, and college in 
which taken. A summary of the attendance record is desirable and 
sometimes essential. After graduation the degree conferred and the 
date should be entered. Any irregularities, disciplinary action, or 
faculty action of any kind concerning the student should be recorded 
at the time. A list of transcripts issued is occasionally kept, and also 
a record of such matters as honors, either academic or nonacademic. 
Many points of detail must be decided by the nature of the methods 
followed at the individual institution. 
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While the loose leaf or card has been adopted very widely for the 
permanent record, many sizes and types are found. Sheets as large 
as 12 X 15 or even 20, and cards as small as 5 x 8, are not uncommon. 
The use of still smaller cards for annual records is hardly to be recom- 
mended. In most cases both sides are used^ although some blanks, 
even in the smaller sizes, provide for the use of only one side, while 
many use the reverse side for only miscellaneous or general informa- 
tion. In some cases the blank is divided by years; in others this 
designation is made by omitting a line or in some such manner. In 
some cases the subjects or department names are printed on the 
blank; in others this information is written or stamped by the re- 
cording clerk. 

Fig. 14 (Amherst College) is of the card type, divided by years, 
with subjects printed and with provision for considerable directory 
information ; Fig. 15 (Columbia College of Columbia University) is 
of the loose-sheet type, not divided by years, without subjects printed, 
and with little directory information. In most cases the sheets are 
filed vertically, but in some institutions they are kept in loose-leaf 
binders, at least until graduation. The latter system is very convenient 
for smaller institutions. 

While the list of subjects carried by each student can be entered on 
the permanent record from the official study list or the registration 
blank, final information concerning each subject must come from the 
instructors at the end of the semester or quarter. The grades are 
usually reported by the instructors by means of class lists, class cards, 
or class books. Class lists are simply lists of the students enrolled in 
each class, with provision for entering final grade and such other in- 
formation as is desired. Class cards have already been described. 
Class books are bound books of pocket size, with provision for class 
lists and a daily record of grades or attendance, or both. 

If the registrar’s office is merely a recording agency for attendance 
reports, it may be that one final report by the instructors will be 
sufficient for the term. In many cases, however, more frequent 
reports are necessary, and Fig. 16 (Northwestern University) illus- 
trates a suitable form for weekly records. If one symbol indicates 
absence and another tardiness, this form may be used to report both. 
Sometimes special class lists are furnished for this purpose, which 
can be turned in by the instructors and returned by the registrar 
weekly. 

Printed transcripts are now commonly used for the transfer of 
credits from one college to another. The transcript is practically a 
copy of the permanent record, and is sometimes printed in similar 
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Fig. 14. Permanent record, Amherst College. 10 x 6^ in. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

REPORT OF ABSENCES 

Each instructor is required to report to the Registrar 
at the CLOSE OF EACH WEEK the record of each absence 
in his class during that week. 

Department 

Week Ending , Report of 


STUDENT 

Write last name First name be- 
below here low here 



ABSENCES 

(Fill in with date) 


Mon, Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri, 


Fig. 16. Attendance report, Northwestern University. 5 x 8 in. 
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style. Safety paper is occasionally used, but if the rule is invariably 
followed that copies issued to students are to be made out on a special 
form or else marked "'student's copy," and if transcripts are accepted 
only from other institutions and never from students, a good grade of 
bond paper should be satisfactory. 

The advantages of a uniform transcript blank are obvious, and in 
1915 the American Association of Collegiate Registrars adopted the 
form illustrated in Fig. 17 ; but neither this blank nor the xmiform 
high-school certificate (Fig. 1) seems to have been very widely adopted 
by the colleges of the country. 

Numerous other forms are used by the registrar or the dean, ac- 
cording to the size and organization of the institution. Among the 
most important are blanks to authorize changes in a student's official 
study list after the opening of the term, with the accompanying notice 
to instructors to admit or drop the student involved. A special fee 
should be charged for all such changes not instigated by the college 
authorities. The same blank may often be used to give permission to 
drop a subject during the year or to drop a student for failure or for 
excessive absence. 

A report of grades is usually mailed to the student or to the parents 
after the close of each semester or quarter. A special application for 
degree is frequently required of seniors. Notices of various kinds are 
sent by the registrar'or the dean to instructors or students. These mis- 
cellaneous records and forms vary so greatly in accordance with the 
needs of various institutions that specific recommendation is impossible. 

When preparing information for the college catalogue and for 
various statistical reports, the registrar is called upon to assemble in- 
formation from the student records. The number of men and women 
in each division may be required, or the number above a certain age 
or from a specified state. Some institutions use a special statistical 
blank, on which each student's name is listed, with columns for each 
item of statistical information. Data can be gathered from these 
sheets much more readily than from registration cards or permanent 
records. A few institutions have installed one of the various types of 
tabulating or sorting machines now on the market. A special punch 
records all desired information on cards by means of holes or slots. 
The machine then automatically selects the cards of all students be- 
longing to any particular group desired. 

While only incidentally a student record, the college catalogue is 
frequently prepared in the registrar's office and is of such importance 
as to require mention. The typical catalogue contains five chief 
divisions : (1) the title-page and table of contents ; (2) information 
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•Entrance Examination required in this subject. 
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concerning the institution as a whole, including the calendar, organi- 
zation, officers of administration and instruction, and general in- 
formation ; (3) a separate division for each college (of a university), 
containing subjects offered and general information; (4) a complete 
roster of students ; (5) the index. 

In making up the catalogue it is sometimes difficult to draw the 
line between excessive brevity and excessive fullness ; in most cases 
a midway point will be found preferable to either extreme. 

Alumni Records 

A special card for the use of the alumni secretary or for the registrar 
probably provides the simplest type of alumni record. Such cards 
should be made out by all seniors at the time application is made for 
degree or at such other time as is convenient. The information called 
for should include the vital statistics of the registration blank and the 
permanent record, with provision for the later addition of such 
matters as business connections, marriage, and family. Such a card 
is shown in Fig. 18 and Fig. 19 (The University of Chicago). 

Student Accounting 

The term student accounting,’’ as here used, does not refer to 
accounting as ordinarily understood, but rather to the principles in- 
volved in determining the facts and figures which are to be entered on 
the records already described. 

The first step involved is the evaluation of high-school or college 
credits presented by new students. Whether this task is intrusted to 
the registrar, to the examiner, to the dean, or to a special official or 
committee, the individual actually responsible should be fully ac- 
quainted with the many problems involved in such work and with 
the rules adopted by the institution regarding admissions. If fresh- 
men are not admitted on certificate, the duties of this official will de- 
pend entirely on the method used. If certificates from accredited 
secondary schools are accepted, he should have access to the latest 
official lists of the various regional accrediting agencies and of the state 
educational authorities of all states from which students are ordi- 
narily received. While students with high grades from non-accredited 
schools are sometimes admitted provisionally without examination, 
it is safer to require entrance examinations in such cases. In any event 
the registrar should be notified of preparatory credits accepted, that 
these may be entered on the permanent record. 



(First Name) 

Date of 
Convocation 


8 Leave 



Name and permanent address of a friend 
through whom you may always be reached 



Future Occupation 


^MAKE ENTRIES ALSO ON THE OTHER SIDE 


Fig. 18. Alumni card. University of Chicago. 5 x 3 in. 


Date and place of birth_! 

Religious denomination. 

Father’s occupation 

Father’s full name 

Mother’s full maiden name 

If either was a college graduate, 
specify and name the college 


If you are married, so indicate; a 
woman will give husband’s initials 


Organizations in the University of which you arc a 
member (Fraternity, Club, House, Sorority, etc.) 



*If of foreign birth, are you a naturalized 


If so, when and where naturalized? 


dtizen of the U.S. ? 


^ MAKE ENTRIES AbvC ON THE OTHER SIDE 

P. Record Form 6G-2500-IT-25 


Fig. 19. Reverse side of Fig. 18 
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One of the most difficult problems for the director of admissions is 
the deserving student who does not fully meet the entrance require- 
ments of the institution. If a student is admitted with less than the 
required fifteen or sixteen units he is conditioned, and these conditions 
must be made up within a specified time. While the custom of admit- 
ting students with conditions has been strongly condemned, it is still 
widely practiced. Where there is a secondary school near a college 
or connected with it, an able student may save a yearns time by carry- 
ing a preparatory subject in connection with a lightened college sched- 
ule ; but able students usually have no difficulty in presenting fifteen 
acceptable units, and the few exceptional cases should not be allowed 
to establish the rule. 

A different problem is presented by the student who has the required 
fifteen or sixteen units in acceptable subjects, but without sufficient 
credit in some one subject to satisfy the particular subject require- 
ments of the college. A common example is the student who lacks a 
year of foreign language or perhaps a half-year of mathematics, al- 
though he may have sixteen or even seventeen acceptable units. 
Strictly speaking, such cases do not represent conditions but subject 
deficiencies; and by taking extra college work in the subject in- 
volved (for which credit is given as an elective), such deficiencies 
may be corrected without increasing the number of hours required 
for graduation. 

Somewhat similar to the task of evaluating high-school certificates 
is that of evaluating transcripts from other colleges. In the case of 
accredited institutions, credits are ordinarily transferred at face value, 
unless grades are unusually low or curricular requirements are in- 
volved. In the case of students from nonaccredited institutions, each 
case is ordinarily considered separately and decided on its individual 
merits. Sometimes full credit is given, sometimes partial credit, and 
sometimes no credit except after special examination. 

The units in which college credit is expressed vary, the most widely 
used being the semester hour and the quarter hour. The designation 
'"term hour’’ may be equivalent to either or to neither, according to 
the length of the term. The academic year ordinarily consists of 36 
weeks, divided into either two semesters of 18 weeks each or three 
quarters (or terms) of 12 weeks each. The semester hour represents 
one hour of recitation or lecture per week for one semester ; the quarter 
hour the same for one quarter. Two hours of laboratory work are 
usually considered equivalent to one hour of recitation or lecture, al- 
though some institutions require three. Standard graduation require- 
ments are 120 semester hours or 180 quarter hours, although many 
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institutions require more. These two units may be readily interchanged 
by the three-to-two ratio, as three quarter hours are equivalent to two 
semester hours. In institutions operating on the four-quarter plan a 
year’s work is given in three quarters, the summer quarter of twelve 
weeks corresponding to the summer sessions of other institutions so far 
as credit is concerned. 

The use of majors for units of credit is illustrated by The University 
of Chicago, where a major is equivalent to five quarter hours. 

In addition to the quantitative requirements for graduation many 
institutions also prescribe qualitative requirements, frequently ex- 
pressed in quality points. A typical example where D is the lowest 
passing grade is to allow three points for each hour of A, two points for 
each hour of B, one point for each hour of C, and nothing for D. The 
student must present quality points equal to at least 1.1 times the 
number of hours. ' Thus, a student offering 130 semester hours would 
be required to have at least 143 quality points. This system prevents 
graduation on uniformly low-grade work. Many institutions achieve 
the same result by limiting the number of hours of D-grade work that 
will be accepted, or by requiring a general average of C. 

A few institutions give extra credit for high grades. For instance, 
one state university allows 20 per cent extra credit for each hour of 
A work and 10 per cent extra for each hour of B work. While the un- 
derlying principle has considerable merit, the plan has not been very 
widely adopted, possibly because no system of grading has as yet been 
devised which can be guaranteed to give uniform results when applied 
by different instructors and to different groups of students. 

The percentage scale for grading, which was formerly almost uni- 
versal, has been largely superseded by various letter systems, usually 
with percentage equivalents. The most important point to note in 
any system is the lowest passing grade, usually 60 per cent or 70 per 
cent. Owing to the wide variations in grades given by different in- 
structors many colleges are now relating the grading system to the 
curve of normal distribution. When carried to the extreme this system 
requires that a fixed proportion of each class be assigned each grade 
in the scale. With a scale of five points the theoretical curve calls for 
7 per cent A’s, 24 per cent B’s, 38 per cent C’s, 24 per cent D’s, and 
7 per cent E’s. A number of variations of the theoretical curve are 
used by different institutions, usually with certain deviation from 
the normal allowed. A common form changes the five divisions to 
5 per cent, 20 per cent, 50 per cent, 20 per cent, and 5 per cent. While 
the general plan has merits, it should not be carried to the extreme, 
especially with upper classmen and elective subjects. 
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Some educators favor the pass-fail system, where no grades are 
given, but students are either passed or failed. This idea has not been 
adopted very widely except in graduate schools, where it operates 
very satisfactorily. 

The enforcing of regular attendance is a problem which is met in 
various ways, usually by some form of penalty. In some cases all 
responsibility rests with the instructor, who has authority to lower 
at will either the grade or the credit granted. Some institutions deduct 
a definite fraction of an hour credit for each absence or tardiness, 
while many drop the student from class when absence has become 
excessive. The particular method matters little if the result is achieved. 

Students are also frequently eliminated from class before the end 
of the term because of failing grades. The initiative is usually taken 
by the instructor, but sometimes by the dean, and the registrar 
changes the records accordingly. 

While much of the work involved in recording a student’s college 
work is routine in nature, many points come up for decision which the 
layman would never suspect. A wider knowledge of the registrar’s 
problems on the part of other members of the faculty would aid in 
securing that cooperation which is essential to smooth administration. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

By Delton T. Howard, Director of Personnel Department, 
Northwestern University 

What Personnel Work is 

Our colleges and universities are in process of growth and trans- 
formation. Our entire educational system, for that matter, is in transi- 
tion. If our universities are not all that we might desire today, let us 
recollect that fifty years ago we had practically no universities. The 
present collegiate system is a recent development, has not attained 
its full growth, and is not likely to settle into fixed form for at least a 
century to come. We shall maintain, provided we are really liberal 
and adaptable, an experimental attitude toward our whole collegiate 
program. What is most needed is not the acid criticism that etches 
our imperfections but the constructive criticism that will enable us to 
direct a movement, already under way, toward a generally satisfactory 
culmination. 

Personnel work is to be counted among the constructive agencies of 
contemporary university administration. It is wholly pragmatic in 
conception and in operation. It is committed to no educational dogma, 
bound by no special methodology. It confronts the concrete situation 
in a wholly experimental attitude, seeking to effect an improvement 
here, to try a measure there, in the belief that the soundest evolution 
proceeds step by step toward a goal never completely foreseen. The 
man does not live who can point infallibly the direction that our 
educational development ought to take, nor does one live who can 
assimilate to a single association system the multiple facts and forces 
of the present educational situation. Rationalism fails us. We cannot 
set a goal and drive toward it with any assurance that it is what we 
really want. ''Muddling through*" may not be a graceful process, but 
it is often the sensible one, provided we muddle earnestly enough and 
with the determination to make each step secure before the next is 
taken. Some logician of the future will explicate the technique of this 
process, and perhaps we shall then see in it the very essence of the 
evolutionary movement itself. 
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Personnel research, as the name implies, approaches the problems of 
university administration by way of the institution’s personnel, — all 
of its personnel, if you please, faculty and trustees included. It is es- 
pecially directed, of course, to the student, not because of any senti- 
mental regard for the student as student, not because of any strong 
urge to uplift the downtrodden or to stay the rod of discipline, but 
precisely because the study of the contemporary situation from the 
point of view of the student is a natural and necessary preliminary to 
any practical attempt at constructive experimentation. A university 
has many duties and obligations, but its first duty is to consider the 
student and his needs. 

The university must carry on research, preserve the best traditions of 
the race, and perform various services for the community ; but its chief 
business, after all, is to teach students. Acquaintance with the student 
body — with its acquisitions, interests, and capacities — is necessary if 
we are to conduct our teaching intelligently. Personnel research, there- 
fore, provides orientation which cannot be secured by any other means. 

We have spoken first of personnel research because we have had 
in mind the development of our educational program, looking toward 
more intelligent and more effectual collegiate administration. But 
there are also the tasks of today, — the work to be done under existing 
conditions and handicaps. We may distinguish in our personnel de- 
partment between research and what, for lack of a better name, we 
may call service. Under research may be included all studies that aim 
to interpret the student to the faculty, all tests of scientific instru- 
ments for the analysis of individuals and groups, all efforts to improve 
human relationships by the use of systematic methods, — in short, all 
that pertains to the acquisition of data in the personnel field, and 
everything that has to do with the improvement of personnel study 
in its scientific aspects. Under the head of service we may include 
everything that has to do with making the facilities and resources of 
the university available to the individual student in accordance with 
his peculiar needs. The work of coordination does not end with this 
task ; one of the great duties of the department is to secure effectual 
cooperation throughout the personnel of the university, with a view to 
the promotion of the objectives to which the institution is dedicated. 

Qualifications of the Personnel Worker 

Before taking up the discussion of research and its implications 
there is one point that ought to be cleared up. There is no such thing 
as a personnel expert, if by that term is meant a person possessing a 
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specialized and peculiar scientific knowledge of human nature. Hu- 
man nature is interpreted to us by several sciences, in its individual and 
social and biological aspects, but there is no single aspect of human 
nature marked out to be the peculiar subject matter of a science of 
personnel. Personnel work, although it originated in psychology, is 
more than psychological, since in its scientific enterprises it depends 
upon several of the social sciences directly and upon other sciences 
indirectly. Perhaps what appears the correct point of view in this 
matter can be expressed best by specifying what would seem to be 
ideal qualification for a university director of personnel. He should, 
first of all, know the academic field thoroughly. This means that he 
should be a student and a teacher, with a broad range of interests. 
The mere specialist, even the psychological specialist, will not do. 
Again, he should know the social sciences, — should preferably be 
trained in one of them. Psychological training is of course ideal, pro- 
vided it be not of the narrow-gauge variety. Concretely this means 
that the man should know the uses of general, abnormal, and differ- 
ential psychology, understand the methods of sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, and subjects of like nature, be in touch with modern educational 
methods and practices, and have some knowledge of physical culture 
and mental and physical hygiene. He should know especially the 
methods of the social sciences, and know when and where they may be 
utilized. In the next place, he should have enough of that synthetic 
turn of mind that we call philosophical to be able to bring his practical 
and scientific knowledge to a focus upon the tasks which confront him. 
He is to be, in knowledge and in practice, a coordinator, a bringer-of- 
things-together. These are the important specifications, but perhaps 
one more at least ought to be added. The director of personnel should 
know his students, — know their minds, their ways, their problems, 
their language. How else could he keep in line with the common-sense 
(as distinct from the scientific) requirements of his work? 

In the sense thus indicated, then, the personnel worker should be a 
scientist. His research, so far as it is directed to studies of a purely 
scientific nature, will have to do with tests, examinations, interview- 
ing methods, diagnoses, statistical devices, and the like, the object 
being to create new instruments or to experiment with old ones. Per- 
haps mental tests have attracted the attention and excited the wit of 
our brethren more than any other of our devices, unless it is the ques- 
tionnaire. There are some who seem to believe that personnel work is a 
program of testing and quizzing, and little more. Anybody who is at 
all conversant with the facts knows that such devices have their values, 
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and knows also that they have distinct limitations. The personnel 
worker will utilize them to whatever extent he finds practicable, but 
it is certain that they will have a minor part in his program ; for, much 
as we might desire to weigh and measure people, to discover their pecu- 
liar traits, bents, and dispositions by a psychological technique, the 
fact is that such instruments of analysis as we possess at present are 
not searching enough and not reliable enough to carry^^us very far. Many 
of them, for other reasons, would not fit into a personnel program. 
Certainly among personnel workers emphasis on psychological analy- 
sis will vary according to individual inclination, but on the whole it 
probably occupies, at present, a distinctly secondary place in personnel 
practice. 

Research 

1. Gathering data. The personnel worker will emphasize at all times, 
on the side of research, the business of gathering and assimilating facts, 
to the end that he may acquaint faculty and administration with sig- 
nificant data respecting the student body. In one study figures were 
gathered to show how grades reported at mid-semester compare with 
grades received at the end of the semester. Does the man who receives 
F in November necessarily receive F when the final grades are in? This 
little study was made for a committee that was considering what its 
policy should be with regard to excluding students whose mid-semester 
reports showed them below par. The instance is cited as typical of 
dozens of studies that are undertaken. It will be seen that fact- 
gathering of this type may have a direct relationship to adminis- 
trative practice. 

Suppose that we take for our study the entire entering class of a uni- 
versity, and obtain, in objective terms, the clearest picture of the class 
that facilities permit. Let us know where these people come from, 
from what cities and high schools, from what cultural background. Let 
us be informed about their scholastic records in the fullest possible 
detail ; let us know their interests and ambitions, so far as they are 
definite. Let us collect and plot and analyze every scrap of data that 
can be gathered. Suppose, further, that this class be followed through 
four years of college. Let us see who drops out and, if possible, why ; 
who selects this school or that ; who gets honors and who is excluded. 
Let us keep track of all activities engaged in, all studies elected, all 
significant facts regarding finance, health, and social fortune or mis- 
fortune. Suppose that the same exhaustive study (always in object- 
ive terms, free from this individuahs opinion or that person's bias) 
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be made of each succeeding class. Carry the fact-finding, if possible, 
into the years after college, and discover what fortunes these people 
have in the world of affairs. Would such a purely factual and statis- 
tical study be sufficiently valuable to justify the cost in time and 
labor that it would involve? 

2. Use of data. More than once the answer has been "'No’^ ; but it 
is a short-sighted answer, based on the old dictum that figures lie. Any 
such study as has been suggested is liable to misinterpretation and 
misuse. There are, for instance, men in educational circles who would 
seem to believe that any adequate description of what exists consti- 
tutes grounds for its sanctification and perpetuation. But, wisely 
used, data of the kind suggested would provide interesting informa- 
tion of [a degree of reliability that no individual or group, relying 
upon limited contacts and circumscribed impressions, could hope to 
duplicate. 

Such information would be essential in any program looking to the 
selection of students for admission. It would be illuminating with re- 
spect to the handling of freshman classes and in connection with the 
management of curricula. It would be valuable to advisers, enlighten- 
ing to faculty and trustee committees, and serviceable to administra- 
tors. Simple and fundamental facts, properly gathered and presented, 
are often more illuminating than our more complicated compilation of 
data. Such a program of fact-gathering as has been suggested, then, 
might be of the highest value, provided the university concerned really 
desired the orientation made possible by its means, provided it cared 
more for the welfare of the student and for his development than it 
cared for advertising, publications, traditions, or the standards set by 
Oxford or Leipzig. 

But there are other studies to be made, many of them in connection 
with special activities and programs. Committees facing problems, 
administrators in the course of their executive work, councils in the 
consideration of policies or of ways and means, frequently need in- 
formation of a kind that is not immediately available. Let it be a part 
of the work of a personnel department to secure such data, so that the 
activities of the university may be expedited and made more conform- 
able to actual circumstances and needs. It should be understood that 
work of this kind is expensive, and that where it is introduced on an 
experimental basis there is likely to be a considerable waste of time 
and labor. But as our work progresses we find ourselves economizing 
greatly in time and expense by the perfection of better systems of 
record and tabulation, and by the elimination of waste effort. 
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Service 

So much for our research in personnel. Let us now turn to what we 
call service. Most of our activities come under this head, research hold- 
ing a distinctly secondary place. Under service we may distinguish, 
as general phases of procedure, (1) selection, (2) orientation, (3) ad- 
justment, and (4) placement. 

1. Selection. The business of selecting students for admission to col- 
lege involves many factors that lie beyond the control of a personnel 
department. The extent to which any particular college ought to limit 
its registration, for instance, depends upon its objectives in relation to 
the community, upon the abundance of its resources and facilities, and 
upon its philosophy of education. These wider considerations merit 
much more careful study than they commonly receive. There is too 
much following of tradition, too much imitation, too much taking of 
things for granted. I do not mean to belittle established forms. Tradi- 
tion is important, in so far as it rests upon proved values. The college 
cannot lightly follow the whims of the community, nor can it at any time 
forsake proved methods in favor of proposals whose only virtue is their 
novelty. What is needed is an extensive, impersonal survey of the re- 
lationships actually obtaining between college and community, based 
on facts rather than on assumptions, having as its purpose to deter- 
mine how, under the circumstances actually existing, the college can 
best perform its peculiar functions as the guardian of the culture of the 
past, the promoter of science and research, and the educator of the 
youth of the territory which it serves. Any such inquiry, to be of 
value, must consider the specific institution in the specific situation. 
General ideas without concrete reference are void. 

As matters now stand, we find a dearth of systematic study of the 
kind suggested. Among the numerous critics of the American college 
you will be lucky to find one who can prescribe a definite program for 
a particular college with specific environment and endowment. In 
actual practice we find that attendance at the typical American college 
is limited, as one might expect, by factors wholly concrete and mun- 
dane. The privately endowed institution usually limits its attendance 
when its facilities are exhausted, and thereafter is likely to boast of its 
high standards and impeccable ideals. The state university exhausts 
its facilities and asks the state legislature for more funds. Among the 
few colleges that limit attendance more than is made necessary by an 
actual crowding of classes and buildings, it will be found that pro- 
motional policies and diplomatic considerations of various sorts are 
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usually more potent than is a philosophy of education based upon 
careful study of the institution’s duties and resources. 

Most of the factors that determine attendance, then, lie beyond 
the scope of a personnel office, and yet the personnel department is 
at present one of the main collegiate agencies interested in placing the 
selection of entrants upon a sound factual basis. Is it true that a stu- 
dent who does good work in high school will do good work in college? 
If so, what exceptions occur? What is the real value of entrance 
examinations, as tested by actual performance? What is the selective 
value of mental tests or of achievement tests? What part does voca- 
tional interest play in determining scholarship ? How can students of 
sound character be distinguished from those of unsound character? 
Such questions can be answered only by an appeal to facts and per- 
formances. There is much to be done in this field. New methods of 
getting the facts must be found, while at the same time the best 
methods available are employed in the immediate work of selection. 
The need for such inquiries is obvious. If at times our personnel pro- 
cedure seems crude and our admission forms unnecessarily trivial, 
one may at least retort that such methods are superior to those em- 
ployed by administrators who judge the characters and capacities of 
candidates by how they dot their i's and cross their fs, by their 
fathers’ political preferences, or by the way they shake hands. Try 
as we will, we cannot escape the responsibility of passing judgment 
upon our candidates. Let us at least base our judgments upon ob- 
jective data so far as possible, and fight free from bias and prejudice. 

2. Orientation, When the selection of entrants has been made, there 
follows the whole complicated process of proper induction into college. 
We are making some progress at this point. Many colleges have 
elaborate programs designed for freshmen. These at least give the 
beginner an extra week in which to find his way about before he is 
required to get down to study, and perhaps the advice and admonition 
supplied gratis on these programs is not without utility. But this is 
only the beginning of orientation work. The period of entrance to 
college involves a psychological crisis in the lives of many young 
people, which is often complicated by financial, social, or family 
difficulties. Of all orientation problems, however, that which ought 
to concern us most (though it usually does not) is that of educational 
adjustment. Under our present system educational advice and counsel 
is impossible in most institutions. No honest educator can look this 
situation squarely in the eye without blushing. 

Perhaps something should be said at this point about vocational 
counsel, which is of course directly associated with educational counsel. 
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Only a few students, as a matter of fact, have decided before entering 
college what vocations they will pursue. A large proportion even of 
liberal arts seniors do not know what they are to do. This condition 
of affairs is regarded by some as lamentable, — as, in fact, highly de- 
plorable, — and there are strong movements afoot to provide our 
wandering ones with suitable objectives. 

Some, indeed, would insist that we ought to have experts measure 
and analyze our children in the nursery, determine their peculiar 
abilities and talents, and prescribe for each a course of training leading 
straight toward the ultimate vocation. Others, scarcely less enthusias- 
tic, would set the grade school, the high school, or the freshman year 
in college as the period of vocational counsel and choice. Whatever 
may be the virtue of these several programs, they are nevertheless 
psychologically insecure. There are the Seashore tests of musical 
ability, to be sure. Would that we had more tests as scientifically 
secure! But, alas, we have only a few others, and have no great con- 
fidence in them. The time has not yet arrived when we can analyze 
a human being and thereby judge whether he is suited to be a lawyer, 
a bricklayer, an inventor, or a steeple jack. 

We cannot set the distant goal, as we might like to do, and aim at 
it consistently. There is nothing left but the slow process of year- 
by-year individual development, tentative and experimental at every 
stage. At most we can do no more than guide this process as wisely 
as may be under the limits of our present knowledge. Let information 
be made available; let each step be carefully considered; let the 
ground be nourished and the plants be watered. Growth must come 
from within, as is the custom among organic things, and we must 
content ourselves with being good gardeners. 

Vocational counsel cannot at present be given on any scientific or 
systematic basis. It follows, accordingly, that we cannot give educa- 
tional advice from the vocational point of view unless, as is rare, the 
student knows definitely what he is to do. We should seek to discover, 
however, in the case of each student, what are his present tendencies 
and interests, and to provide for him such studies as seem to meet his 
intellectual needs at the time. Here we come upon a fundamental 
difficulty, for this whole notion of individual development runs 
counter to our present regime of standardized curricula and require- 
ments. And we impose our fixed requirements on the freshman, who 
is of all students least fitted to endure them! The student entering 
college confronts a complex curriculum with a minimum of information 
on which to base his selections. What school? What degree? What 
major? These immediately practical questions cannot be met with 
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any confidence by the uninstructed freshman. So much in our con- 
temporary system would seem to suggest that the welfare of the 
individual student was the last consideration of those who fashioned 
our collegiate edifice. Something ought to be done about it. In the 
meantime let us at least try to know our students, their circumstances, 
their interests, and their ambitions, and guide them through the 
mazes of our educational system as wisely as means permit. The 
personnel department can cooperate here. Practically, a great deal 
can be done to make the freshman’s advisory consultation more 
significant and helpful. 

3. Adjustment Once the student is registered he has before him the 
problem of leading a modern collegiate life and at the same time con- 
forming to the standards of intellectual performance required of him 
by the faculty. Those of us who are disposed to be bluntly honest will 
admit that he faces a difficult task. In this situation there is only one 
safe principle of orientation. The student ought to develop in wisdom 
and knowledge ; if he does not, the chief objective of education is de- 
feated. Accordingly, in any consideration affecting the adjustment of 
the student to college life, our first questions must be, How is he getting 
along in his studies ? If he is laggard, what can be done to help him 
along? He may need to have his tonsils removed; he may need a 
better job ; he may need to change his residence or associations ; he 
may need to settle his love affairs ; or perhaps he ought to stop trying 
to conduct all the political affairs of the campus and confine himself 
to the annual circus. Many and varied are the handicaps under which 
students labor, and many and complex are the causes of poor scholastic 
performance. 

As a basis of contacts for adjustment work we suggest personal 
interviews. All freshmen should be interviewed. Sophomores may be 
included, and even upper classmen. The interviewing staff may be 
made up of young people, mostly recent graduates, who know the col- 
lege and know college students. They are able to gain the confidence of 
those interviewed and are quick to understand their difficulties. Inter- 
viewers should not assume an attitude of paternalism or exhibit a 
desire to scold, inspire, or sentimentalize; nor should they, on the 
contrary, impose upon students with standardized advice or pseudo- 
scientific hocus-pocus. The interviews should be largely informal, and 
the chief aim should be to make available to the particular student all 
the facilities of the university in accordance with his special needs. 
Resources should be available in the medical and physical-education 
departments, in the mental clinic and its psychological staff, in the 
employment offices, in the offices of the deans of men and women, in 
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loan funds and scholarships, and in social and religious organizations. 
These should be brought to a focus upon the individual case. It is a 
liaison job, nothing else. The aim is to discover whether there is any 
concrete, definite thing that can be done for the student interviewed, 
to promote his satisfaction and well-being, to the end of aiding his edu- 
cational development. If there is anything that can be done then and 
there, do it ; if there is anything that can be accomplished through a 
special agency refer him to that agency and make the appointment for 
him. If there is nothing to be done, give the student your blessing and 
apologize for wasting his time. 

The majority of students will be found to be healthy, contented, and 
prospering as well as might be expected. All freshmen, however, should 
be interviewed, in order to find the exceptional cases. Sophomores and 
juniors should be interviewed only in case we have reason to believe 
that they have need of our services. The system should not be me- 
chanical ; methods should be varied to suit the case ; and interviewers 
should try at all times to maintain a fair and aboveboard relationship 
to the student body, having an eye to matters of taste and form. 

Extracurricular Activities 

At this point it may be worth while to add a statement in regard to 
extracurricular activities and such agencies as affect the student’s 
other-than-intellectual development. Alumni are often said to advise 
students that more is to be gained through participation in campus 
activities than through the work of the classroom. These utterances 
perhaps exaggerate the conviction, widely held, that campus life affords 
personality training of a high order of merit. Even faculty men share 
in the opinion. Only here and there do you find a voice raised in op- 
position to the general verdict. It is clear that few can really know 
whereof they speak. And one can only wonder that a work so signifi- 
cant and important should remain outside the purview of faculty and 
administration, except where regulation is demanded in the interests 
of order and civil policy. 

Who really knows with what effectiveness our campus activities 
operate in the development of personal traits? Who can say with 
assurance that under existing conditions our political, social, athletic, 
dramatic, and publications activities accomplish, on the whole, more 
good than harm for students who engage in them? They have not 
been properly surveyed and estimated. Nobody has compassed the 
field, and passed judgment after an exhaustive study of the pertinent 
facts. Here again, where so much is at stake, reliable information 
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should be accumulated. What would come of careful tabulation of 
facts and careful correlation of studies, cannot be predicted. At least we 
should know what is going on, what students participate, how these 
students get on in their studies, and ultimately what sorts of careers 
they choose and how they prosper in them. The writer is inclined to 
believe that a great many campus activities are more hurtful than 
helpful. But this is only a belief. Let us have the facts. 

The whole problem of personality development, now being widely 
discussed, is really deserving of serious consideration by college ad- 
ministrators. It is true that we have no method of personality 
analysis that is known to be reliable. It is true that the whole field of 
personality analysis is at present overrun with cranks. But we might 
at least ask, Are we at present utilizing such resources as we find actu- 
ally available in the development of personality and in the correction 
of personality defects? Such obvious things as speech, diction, and 
posture can be objectively rated and are susceptible of correction. 
Psychology has something to offer in the way of diagnosis and of cor- 
rective measures. We must go carefully here. Students can be given 
information — psychological, sociological, industrial, and political — 
which should help them to comprehend better the nature of social 
adjustment and its demands upon the individual. Such resources and 
such knowledge as we do have might profitably be pooled in the forma- 
tion of a practical program of personality development. Fifty years 
ago nobody could have proposed such a step. But times have changed ; 
society is more complex and more difficult, personal relationships more 
perplexed, and poise harder to maintain. We ought to consider seri- 
ously the other-than-intellectual development of our students, and 
have in mind the preparation of a form of collegiate training that will 
be genuinely sound and helpful on the personal side. Let us survey the 
efficiency of our campus activities, consider what resources we have 
actually at hand that are dependable, and work our way toward an 
improved program of personality development. 

4. PlacemenL The fourth phase of personnel work has to do with 
placement. This means, roughly, finding suitable jobs for college gradu- 
ates. It is only within recent years that the older colleges have been 
willing to consider placement in relation to the business world. We 
have been finding jobs for teachers, positions for our young Ph. D.’s, 
and leads for our professional-school graduates. A number of schools 
of commerce have had employment offices ; but since the war the 
whole system of placement has developed on a considerable scale. The 
great corporations of the industrial world have established regular 
methods for employing and training college graduates. Contact be- 
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tween the colleges and the business world is growing closer. What this 
movement portends, or what its effects may be upon the colleges, is 
difficult to say. Certainly the college would be in error were it to fail 
to take cognizance of the movement and let it drift at random. That 
course of procedure, as we recognize in the case of athletics, is diplo- 
matically unsound. 

A serious question is whether, under close cooperation between the 
colleges and industry, there might not be an unfavorable reaction upon 
liberal education, as well as upon professional training, as the result 
of a demand for the teaching of subjects of immediate utility. For 
the present that danger is small, since many employers of college 
graduates are inclined to favor the culturally trained man; or per- 
haps it would be fairer to say that the industrial employer is more 
likely to be interested in the man than in his specific training. Cer- 
tainly, in many industrial situations traits of character play a large 
role, intellectual ability taking second rank. 

Whatever is to be done about it ultimately, it is certain that our 
colleges have the placement program before them ; they may let the 
movement develop independently, or they may direct it as carefully 
as they know how. The personnel office should not become an em- 
ployment bureau ; it should remain independent of all direct employ- 
ment work ; for the function of personnel work is not of the specific 
kind involved in placement, but is, with respect to such undertakings, 
that of liaison between the individual and the agencies through which 
he bargains for employment. The first task of the personnel office is 
to know the men who are graduating, to know their training and their 
interests, and to recommend them for this or that type of work in 
accordance with their wishes. The second task is to make sure that 
the jobs offered or accepted are really as described and afford graduates 
the opportunities which they want. Through the medium of the per- 
sonnel office, employment work may be kept in line with the gen- 
eral policy of the institution. It is likely to be otherwise where the 
employment office operates in isolation from other departments. 

Summary 

Throughout this discussion one idea has been stressed, — the function 
of the personnel department in coordinating the institution’s activi- 
ties. If it were just one more department, placed among others and 
mechanically related to a mechanical system, it could scarcely hope 
to accomplish its principal aim ; but if the function of the department 
is recognized, and it is given a central position in the administration, 
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from which it can operate effectually, it will be found that it can be 
in the highest degree helpful in the solution of such general problems 
as those cited. Personnel work should either be undertaken seriously, 
on the scale that is merited by the nature of its purposes, or not under- 
taken at all. In incompetent hands it is more likely to be a nuisance 
than a benefit, and even a competent worker, handicapped by lack 
of means, will find himself ineffectual and probably misunderstood. 
Finally, the personnel department can succeed in its work only to the 
extent that it receives cooperation from all other departments and 
comes to be accepted as a vital and necessary part of the university 
administration. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


IMPROVEMENT OF UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION 
THROUGH EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

By M. E. Haggerty, Dean of the College of Education, 

University of Minnesota 

College curricula and instruction are today the subject of much con- 
cern. In the camps of both the friends and the enemies of education 
criticism prevails. It comes from college teachers and administrators, 
from students and parents, and from the general public, — journalists, 
social philosophers, and taxpayers. In many respects this uneasiness of 
the common mind concerning the most ambitious of modern social in- 
stitutions is a favorable symptom. It indicates that the college really 
matters; it is no longer negligible. Out of the prevailing solicitude 
there may come a new understanding of what the college can and 
should do. 


Character of the College Problem 

Since this discussion will deal with some of the vexed problems in 
college teaching, it may be well, by way of preface, to state the 
writer’s view that much of this prevailing criticism is ill-founded. He 
does not find any conclusive evidence to show, as many of the critics 
would have us believe, that college instruction has deteriorated or that 
the percentage of poor college teachers is any greater than it was fifty 
or a hundred years ago. Nor is he assured that the machinery of 
English and Continental education, with the severe limitations of 
educational opportimity that seem their necessary corollary, can be 
transplanted into the American college, as others contend, without a 
definite surrender of important values. The present-day American 
college is asked to meet the needs of a newly created society. To do so 
it must create its own measure of educational values and achieve its 
own standards. Teaching in the American college must be judged 
by its adequacy to meet all the demands of American youth for higher 
training. It must set the highest possible useful standards for the 
most gifted; it cannot neglect the moderately endowed whose eco- 
nomic and intellectual status enables them to profit by some training 
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beyond the point of high-school graduation. The effective college is 
one which performs its total teaching task adequately. It must ac- 
count for its neglects as well as for its successes. Much of the ex- 
pressed discouragement with the American college arises from the 
failure to accept this educational philosophy, and from the attempt 
to apply to our educational endeavors criteria that arise from an 
old-world social philosophy. It is therefore abortive and futile. 

In thus brushing aside ill-considered criticism we do not intend to 
justify the present-day college in all its procedures. There is pressing 
need, for instance, for the clarification of the aims of the college curric- 
ulum. Faculties, students, and the public are in bewilderment here, 
and all are the victims of economic and social forces which we only 
partly understand. Like confusion prevails in regard to teaching 
methods. We are of many minds about all these and other matters, 
and the effectiveness of the college is much reduced because those in 
authority speak with different tongues concerning them. 

It is the writer’s belief that as yet we know too little about what con- 
stitutes good college teaching to be cavalier in our criticisms. We may 
easily maintain the thesis that there is no single measure of good college 
instruction ; the total college situation is such as to demand differ- 
ential techniques and standards to meet varying student needs and 
variable curricular content. For this reason any generalized statement 
about college teaching can be shown to be false and inadequate if in- 
terpreted as universally applicable. Good college instruction for one 
subject or level of advancement may be bad college teaching if carried 
over to another field or to the more mature student years. A good 
teacher of freshmen may be, and is likely to be, a poor teacher in a pro- 
fessional school. The reverse condition doubtless also obtains. The 
adequate description of good college teaching must be based upon a 
differential analysis of the diverse teaching problems presented by the 
complicated intellectual factors implicit in the college curriculum and 
by the diverse capacities of college students. In one situation the 
problem is one of intellectual stimulation ; in another it is educational 
guidance and selection ; in still another it is social and personality adjust- 
ment. All these problems are shot through with variables that are only 
vaguely understood and that have never been experimentally explored. 

Elementary-School Techniques not Applicable 

The endeavor to improve college teaching should not fall a prey to 
the easy assumption that elementary-school techniques are applicable 
to the college field. Those of us who are familiar with the development 
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of the scholarly study of education and the professional training of 
teachers are aware that the elementary school was the first place for 
such inquiries, and they have made much more progress there than 
elsewhere. It was in the natural order of events that they should pro- 
ceed to the level of secondary education, where their usefulness is now 
sufficiently recognized to warrant requirements in training as a basis 
for the certification of teachers. It is by no means clear that we have 
an equally valid offering for the training of college teachers. Yet in 
some quarters there appears a tendency to make use of elementary- 
school methods and the machinery of elementary-school supervision 
for this purpose. 

This procedure, in the view of the present writer, is more likely to 
retard than to promote instructional improvement in college. College 
teachers cannot be trained by the methods and materials suitable to 
the earlier stages of school life. There is a sufficient uniqueness in the 
nature of the intellect and personality of college students, in the ma- 
terials of instruction in college subjects, in the abilities and orientation 
of college teachers, and in the whole regimen of college organization 
and student life to constitute the problems of college education a 
unique body of situations. 

The clarification of this particular issue becomes immediately im- 
portant because of the apparent tendency to require professional train- 
ing for college teachers. The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has recently been urged to adopt such a re- 
quirement. It viewed the present situation as inopportune for coer- 
cive measures, but took action that may in the future lead to definite 
requirements. In the meantime the public junior colleges are being 
brought under the centralized control of state departments of educa- 
tion, and the qualifications of teachers are being prescribed. It is in- 
evitable, as this process goes forward, that the certification standards 
for high-school teachers shall be pushed upward to include the junior- 
college field, and this tendency is already an accomplished fact in some 
states, notably in California, Kansas, and Minnesota. 

The desirable curricular content in education courses necessary to 
make such a requirement helpful to college teaching is still in need of 
study. In our consideration of the matter there should be a clear 
understanding that prescribed professional training should have a 
definite bearing upon college teaching. Only materials that are perti- 
nent to the problems which college teachers meet can with justice be 
included in a minimum course for the training of college instructors. 
In so far as educational science can offer direct aid to college teachers 
it may legitimately ask for recognition. 
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Research Needed 

These considerations lead to our first principle for the improvement 
of college teaching. It is this : Any thoroughgoing attempt at the im- 
provement of college instruction must be founded upon a program of 
research rather than upon didactics. We really know too little in a 
scientific way about college education to be dogmatic upon many 
matters connected with it. Ask yourself any of the obvious questions 
in college teaching. Is the lecture an effective method of instruction ? 
Is it superior to the recitation? How essential is the laboratory in 
teaching zoology? Are large classes inimical to student achievement? 
What are the nature and function of a prerequisite course or curric- 
ulum ? Multiply this list ad infinitum and then ask yourself what facts 
are available by way of answer, and you will be astonished at the pau- 
city of dependable data. Search the educational journals, the official 
publications of national societies, the transactions of college and uni- 
versity .associations, and only occasionally will you discover a scien- 
tifically substantiated fact amid the wilderness of stoutly defended 
opinion and wholly unverified hypotheses. 

The writer has recently examined the published proceedings of the 
Association of American Universities, which presumably represents the 
discussion of university education at its best. In the first twenty-six 
years of its activity (1900-1926 this organization listed one hundred 
and thirty-four papers, chiefly from its own membership. Forty- 
eight of these papers dealt with problems of curricula and instruction. 
Many of them are brilliantly written and are a pleasure to read. Ask 
the crucial question, however. What scientifically verified facts does 
the writer present in support of his thesis ? and you experience a feel- 
ing of indelicacy and rudeness in your own interrogation. Just seven- 
teen of the forty-eight papers present factual data for consideration. 
Yet the query for such supporting evidence is the inescapable question 
which we must now ask if we propose seriously to attack the problem 
of improving college instruction. And we must go from it to the se- 
quential query, which is this : In the absence of facts, how shall we set 
about their discovery? To the latter question science in general has 
devoted major attention, and it must always be so as we make ex- 
cursions into unexplored fields of thought. Seriously to ask these ques- 
tions in connection with the improvement of college instruction is to 
imply the machinery of scientific study and a lengthening program of 
educational research. To advocate such a program is therefore the 
primary intention of the present discussion. 
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Research Necessarily Cooperative 

A program of effective research in college instruction must be a 
cooperative affair, involving, on the one hand, instructors in subject 
matter, and, on the other hand, persons trained in the techniques of 
educational investigation. In problems having to do with college 
curricula, with college instruction, and, to a considerable extent, with 
student personnel, hope for improvement lies in the active interest of 
the teaching faculty. Nobody can improve instruction in science, for 
instance, except the instructors in science. It is usually true, however, 
that such instructors are untrained in the methods of accurately eval- 
uating their own work as teachers, and their personal judgments are 
no more to be trusted about the virtue of their own activities than 
are those of other intelligent men. The instructor's deficiency in this 
matter must be supplemented by the technical skill of someone 
trained in the techniques of educational investigation. The educational 
expert, on the other hand, is too little proficient in the content of a 
particular subject to be of much assistance in showing didactically 
proper methods of teaching. He needs the teacher of subject matter 
to provide him the situations to which he may apply his scientific 
techniques. 

We have not as yet any very satisfactory method for the evaluation 
of teaching skill in the college field. It is hardly possible, for instance, 
to describe in standard and objective terms the best kind of college 
teacher. We do not know enough about college teaching to do this. 
It seems easy enough to recognize a very bad and wasteful recitation 
period, and possibly also an exceptionally good one. Most class 
exercises are neither of these, and in the border-line cases we are hope- 
less in giving any exact evaluation to the effectiveness of what goes 
on during a class. All of us can cite teachers who secured a ready 
response from students in our college days, but whose work left no 
lasting impression upon us. We also know instructors who would rank 
low in any scale for the formal evaluation of instruction, but whose 
teaching bore marvelous fruitage ten, fifteen, or twenty years later. 

It has often occurred to the writer that three of the best teachers 
he has known violated repeatedly every known standard of recitation 
procedure. Their power lay in a form of intellectual stimulation that 
transcends the technical rules of pedagogy. Until we know vastly 
more about the basic principles of effective instruction at the college 
level than we know now, the problem of improving instruction will 
remain a matter for investigation and not a matter of didactics. Any 
thoroughgoing program of improving college instruction, therefore, 
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must lay the primary responsibility for such improvement upon the 
cooperation of teachers of subject matter and the trained investigator 
of educational problems. All that the science of education or that 
men in education can do is to assist interested teachers in devising 
means of studying their own work and perchance of improving it. 
Education can supply the technical methods of research to a teacher 
of French or a teacher of chemistry who wishes to investigate the 
problems arising in his own teaching. The two working together can 
provide both the essential activity to be studied and the technical 
means for its investigation, and in this cooperative endeavor lies the 
hope for substantial progress in the field. 

There is a further reason, in a program of research for the improve- 
ment of college instruction, for placing the responsibility at once 
upon the teachers of subject matter. In general, college teachers have 
a naive attitude toward their own performance and are unlikely to 
exercise a critical attitude toward their own teaching procedures. 
The induction of this critical attitude in an instructor is one of the 
first and most essential elements in providing the proper attitude 
toward the improvement of his work. The experimental study of 
one’s teaching problems tends to generate just this attitude, and he 
becomes far more critical toward his traditional assumptions and 
cherished prejudices when he submits them to an objective evaluation 
by scientific method. 

The generation of this attitude on the part of college teachers is 
probably the most difficult and yet at the same time the most impor- 
tant immediate achievement to be secured in the study of college 
problems. Any instructor who submits his own methods to study and 
investigation develops during the course of the process a new attitude 
toward his work. Nothing lies so fundamentally at the basis of the 
improvement of college instruction as this alteration of the usual and 
traditional outlook of the college faculty upon the problems of teaching. 

Improving Marking Techniques 

Coming to specific matters, we may say that there can be little 
effective study of college teaching and little intentional improvement 
in it until we discard the present marking system, or supplement it 
with corrective devices that render it intelligible. More than twenty 
years ago it was clearly demonstrated that the marking system em- 
ployed in most schools and colleges is statistically unreliable. Since 
that time scores of statistical studies have been made, all confirming 
this fact. Notwithstanding the accumulating evidence, colleges have 
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been slow to devise better methods and have for the most part de- 
clined to adopt the improved techniques recommended to them. As 
long as this situation prevails there can be no consciously directed 
improvement in college teaching, and we are practically estopped 
from evaluating the results of our work just because we cannot ob- 
jectively differentiate good teaching from the inferior and the mediocre. 

Investigation has not revealed any complete panacea for the defects 
of present marking systems, but two methods of improvement that 
promise usefulness may be commended. The first is the percentile 
technique of recording student standings in examinations and courses ; 
the second is objective examinations. 

The Ranking Method 

The ranking method of reporting student achievement has long 
been discussed, and in one form or another has frequently been 
applied in practice. Spence’s discussion^ elaborates the principles 
underlying the relative marking procedure and suggests the basic 
techniques that would make it applicable to most situations. By it 
the instructor is set a much simpler task than he is now asked to per- 
form in the assignment of letter or percentage grades. He is merely 
asked to rank his students in the order in which they have mastered 
the subject matter of his course, placing first that one whose achieve- 
ment is greatest, and last the one whose achievement is least. The 
interpretation of such rank-order distributions is a matter of adminis- 
trative policy to be carried out in a central office by means of statistical 
techniques and in accordance with an institution’s administrative 
policy. 

The advantages of the system are that, whereas the present system 
presents the instructor with the impossible task of assigning meaning- 
ful letter or percentage marks, the proposed method sets him a task 
that is within the compass of his ability to perform ; and, secondly, 
that through the centralized interpretation of the record it becomes 
possible to equalize the marks from all instructors and departments 
and for all students. 


Objective Examinations 

Coincident with the demonstration that present marking systems are 
undependable has come the revelation that the traditional college ex- 
aminations are subject to an element of error that all too frequently 

1 Ralph B. Spence- The Improvement of College Marking Systems. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 252. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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renders them ridiculous as measures of student achievement. Cus- 
tomarily these examinations are ''set” by college instructors with the 
intent that the student in his answers may "show forth” his "knowl- 
edge of the subject,” his "command of the English language,” and 
his "power to think.” Whether the usual essay examination ever serves 
these praise- worthy objectives only divine omniscience would seem to 
know. What is apparent to finite minds is the inability of instructors 
to agree upon the quality of the students' efforts to perform satisfac- 
torily. The oft-demonstrated tendency of a single student paper to 
yield instructor's marks ranging all the way from perfection to failure 
is a fact both ludicrous and tragic. The fact has been shown for a 
wide range of subjects, from mathematics and language to history and 
science, and inicates that teachers have in these examinations set 
themselves tasks too difficult for faculty intellect to compass. 

So clearly and copiously has the ambiguity of the traditional type of 
examination been demonstrated that we may here forego the repetition 
of details. The implications of all investigations in the matter may be 
summarized in a quotation from Wiedeman and Wood in concluding 
their extensive analysis of examinations as now given in American 
colleges. 

The fundamental purpose of examinations is to secure accurate and mean- 
ingful information about the achievements, capacities, and effective interests 
of individual students. Unless college grades afford accurate measurements of 
defined achievement expressed in terms of units which have definite meaning 
to all competent educators, they will not serve the constructive purposes which 
constitute the most legitimate excuse for having grades in our educational sys- 
tem at all. 

It is hardly necessary to say that grades in American colleges do not at the 
present time afford such measurements. Indeed, our survey shows beyond a 
doubt that at least 95 per cent of the examinations cannot possibly yield such 
measurements ; if the examinations in our sample are representative, it seems 
safe to say that college examinations do not conform to any of the recognized 
criteria of good examinations, — reliability, validity, comparability, etc. A 
large number of them are of doubtful pedagogical value, and a significant pro- 
portion of them are obviously pedagogically unsound. 

The general indication of this survey is that college teachers and adminis- 
trators have in their practice failed to appreciate both the importance and the 
difficulty of making good examinations and of assigning constructively useful 
college grades.2 

Experiments in the field of psychological and educational measure- 
ment have not been merely negative. While they have demonstrated 

2 Charles C. Weidemann and Benjamin D. Wood. Survey of College Examina- 
tions. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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the unsoundness of present methods of examinations, they have also 
provided the techniques of injecting intelligibility into the present 
chaos through the development and use of objective examinations. 
The variety of form possible in such examinations makes them usable 
in widely varying types of subject matter, and statistical techniques 
make it possible to describe them in terms of their reliabilities, validi- 
ties, and other essential attributes. Many of these forms, such as the 
true-false, multiple-choice, completion, matching, recall, and analogy 
have had extended if not exhaustive analysis, so that we know their 
possibilities and can use them with some assurance as to their meaning. 
If college instruction is in need of improvement, here lies at hand an 
instrument of great possible usefulness in the proposed endeavor. 

« The proposal to replace the present unreliable examinations by ob- 
jective measures of student achievement is here made without any 
illusions as to their limitations. That they are not perfect measures we 
all recognize, but that they obviate many of the defects of the present 
system is capable of demonstration by the experimental and statistical 
techniques that have made the sciences of physics and biology grow 
from the older knowledges of natural philosophy and natural history. 
They can be scored with an exactness and clarity not possible in the 
usual examination. The resulting marks are independent of the per- 
sonal judgment and prejudices of the examiner. They are intelligible 
to the student and instructor alike, and when consistently used they 
make possible comparative ratings in terms of large numbers of in- 
dividuals pursuing the same courses in different years and even in dis- 
tant institutions. By their use we can now give objective evaluation 
to the effectiveness of different curricula and varied techniques of 
instruction. 

The advocacy of objective examinations is a plea that education 
shall make use of the newly developed techniques which, through wide 
use in related fields, are transforming the sciences of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and biology. In all these fields statistical methods have enjoyed 
extensive and fruitful development in recent years. Education is 
privileged to share in this progress, and we should be as thoughtful and 
conscientious in the business of teaching as we are in that of biology 
and medicine. 

Limitations of Objective Examinations 

It is easy to understand the hesitancy of college teachers to sur- 
render the traditional methods of evaluating student achievement. 
While such academic caution may be oversaturated with'unwarranted 
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conservatism, it is still true that college instructors cherish the hope of 
achieving educational results which it is not obvious that available test 
techniques measure adequately. The capacity of a student to inte- 
grate fragmentary information into a meaningful whole, the power to 
derive new and important generalization from an aggregation of iso- 
lated facts, the possession of insight or sagacity in James’s meaning of 
the term, the balanced judgment, the power to defer and suspend 
decision, sesthetic as well as intellectual appreciation, — all these and 
other educational outcomes appear to many much niore desirable 
objectives of college study than the acquisition of factual material 
easily measured by the simpler forms of tests now used. It is further 
feared that current emphasis upon the informational examination will 
lead students, as well as instructors, to overemphasize the importance 
of information to the subordination of more important values. 

The reasonable basis of this view must be recognized, but in reply to 
it three things must be urged. 

First, however valuable such objectives are in college education, the 
present methods of determining the degree to which students achieve 
them are so varied and unreliable as to make it practically impossible 
for an instructor to grant term marks to the members of a large class 
with any degree of fairness to his students. If we cannot derive a more 
just technique of discriminating between students than now prevails 
in reference to these matters, then we should abandon the giving of 
marks altogether. We should frankly say to students that these are 
the most desirable objectives of the college course, we should set 
our educational machinery to produce them, but we should deny 
ourselves the questionable luxury of pretending to mark students in 
such matters. 

A second reply is more encouraging, namely, that to some degree 
these less definite and less tangible outcomes of education are meas- 
ured by tests of the type now largely used. The student who achieves 
the outcomes indicated above also acquires a large fund of the more 
definitely informational type. His high score on an informational test 
is an indication of his ability in other matters. It is not claimed that 
this relationship is perfect, and we need extensive experimental work 
to demonstrate with exactness what it is. Enough has been done, 
however, to make clear that there is a definite and determinable ele- 
ment of indirect measurement in tests now available. 

The third reply to the negativists is, "'Let us get busy! Let us make 
the kind of tests that will measure what we wish to have measured!’’ 
Nor is this task so hopeless as it may seem. The possibility of making 
objective measures in any field seemed quite as chimerical a task 
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twenty years ago as the penetration of this unworked field seems to- 
day. The efforts to develop objective measures in the appreciation of 
music and art, in the nonintellectual phases of personality, and in the 
more complicated aspects of intelligence have achieved such success 
that hope accrues for effective work in the fields in question. Nor can 
the teachers of subject matter shunt these problems to the educational 
expert. Help may be gained from psychologists, statisticians, and 
others, but the academic teacher has a contribution which only he can 
make, and it' is his obligation to make it. 

In certain quarters there has already been a generous acceptance 
of the new measuring devices. Witness the work of the Bureau of 
Collegiate Educational Research at Columbia University and the de- 
velopment of so-called "'placement tests'' at Iowa. The history of the 
nation-wide efforts to study the teaching of certain academic subjects 
shows a gradually changing attitude in the matter. 


The Mathematics Study 

The study of mathematics was organized in 1916 " for the purpose of 
giving national expression to the movement for reform in the teaching 
of mathematics." ^ The investigation was organized on the committee 
system. Distinguished mathematicians from colleges and secondary 
schools were assembled into a national committee. The field of mathe- 
matics teaching was analyzed into problems, investigations were set, 
and certain persons were charged with the responsibility of preparing 
reports. The general committee was composed of fifteen members, 
and with the agencies and individual teachers enlisted for cooperation 
the number ran into the hundreds. 

The report was issued in several volumes and gives evidence of the 
great interest, industry, and ability involved in its preparation. The 
topics covered range widely from mathematical curricula in foreign 
countries to a discussion of standardized tests and the training of 
teachers. The report is a stimulating treatise, without doubt very 
helpful in its way, but one looks through it in vain for evidence of any 
well-organized experimental attack upon the vital problems in mathe- 
matics teaching. Questions are raised in large number and variety and 
are treated at length. The reader finds here clear statement of issues, 
brilliant analyses, critical opinion, pooled judgment of expert teachers, 
but little evidence of the sort commonly required in physics, biology, 
or scientific psychology as a basis of dependable conclusions. 


3 National Committee on Maihematical Requirements, Report for 1922, p. 7. 
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Classical Investigation 

The second of the national studies was the classical investigation, 
evidently conceived in a spirit similar to that of the mathematics study 
and headed by one of the most distinguished of American scholars. 
Its committee roll was resplendent with distinguished names. There 
were committee meetings, subdivision of the field for special work, 
statistical studies, tentative reports, discussions, collective judgments, 
and publication. An examination of the resulting volumes reveals the 
same type of acute analysis, high claims, and unanimity of attitude 
apparent in the mathematics report. The classical investigation, how- 
ever, did not escape the contamination by experimental science quite 
so completely as did the mathematics study. Experimental education 
had made progress in five years ; its methods had penetrated the minds 
of some teachers of the classics who were members of the committee, 
and, almost as an afterthought, it would seem, some experimental 
studies were undertaken. These studies still continue, and even the 
cherished theory of formal discipline through the study of Latin is 
being subjected to the laboratory method with a vigor hitherto un- 
known in the study of an instructional problem.^ 

Modern-Language Study 

While the classical investigation was thus caught from the rear, as 
it were, by the experimental method, the modern-language study 
made use of scientific methods from its early stages, and the final 
report ® of the chairman of the Committee on Direction and Control 
is replete with the spirit of modem educational science. Excerpts 
from this report will point the moral better than a direct discussion. 

Even at the Princeton meeting it became clear that we lacked one great tool 
for measuring them [the objectives], namely, standardized tests. As soon as we 
came under the influence of our adviser in Educational Psychology, Professor 
V. A. C. Henmon, we set about remedying this defect. With that move we had 
entered on a policy which was to absorb more and more the time of .the commit- 
tee through the balance of the first and the whole of the second year and a con- 
siderable part of the third year of our labors. . . . 

By means of these tests, imperfect and incomplete as they admittedly are, 
the committee has been able for the first time in the case of any curriculum sub- 
ject to measure and record, nationally and regionally, norms of achievement by 

E. L. Thorndike. Mental Discipline in High School Studies. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 15: 1-22, 83-98, January, 1924. 

5 R. H. Fife. The Modem Foreign Language Study in the United States. Final 
Report of the chairman of the Committee on Direction and Control of the American 
Council on Education. Educational Record, 8: 252-261, October, 1927. 
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secondary-schcx)l pupils. The results of this for the clarification and solution oJ 
the problems of modern-language teaching will appear in detail in our pub- 
lished reports. This harvest is, however, insignificant in comparison with what 
may be done with the tests. Not the least important step during the life of the 
committee has been the growing recognition by progressive teachers that opin- 
ion subjectively formed is* valueless unless supported by findings from tests. 
An active body of modern-language teachers can no longer listen with patience 
to a program which consists of the iteration of individual opinion regarding 
methods or organization or the setting forth of results unless success has been 
measured by reliable tools such as standardized tests. It is now recognized 
that the only way to break up the indescribably boring character of teachers’ 
conferences on methods is to demand that every exponent allow his wares to 
be tested. . . . 

The reader will find in these reports no supersyllabus of courses and texts, 
no oracular declarations as to method, no final decisions on many mooted 
points. What he will receive in the dozen volumes which we plan is a series of 
documents setting forth the present situation on the basis of as complete and 
scientific an investigation as we are able to make, and drawing from these only 
such deductions as seem to us inevitable. The satirical German proverb that 
to him to whom God gives an office, he also gives the understanding necessary 
to fill it, has been disproved in our case. We have received no wisdom for the 
solution of the age-old problems of modem-language instmction, and the 
brevity of the time allowed to us has given no time for the carrying out of 
the fundamental experiments which might open the way to the solution of some 
of them. Throughout the reports the authors have sought to cultivate the spirit 
of tolerance and to avoid finality of judgment. We have husbanded our re- 
sources in order that we may publish in full the evidence on which the findings 
are based. 

We know that a perusal and full evaluation of studies involving tests and 
measurements and the other phases of mass experiments is hard work which 
most critics will not undertake, but we believe that it is only by way of these 
procedures that real progress in language teaching can be made. Fine words 
and oracular declarations are easier reading for teacher and school director, but 
they lead to no useful end. For the teacher and curriculum-maker no more than 
for the pupil is there a royal road to the worth-while. 

It is difficult to believe that these words have been written by a 
teacher of the modem languages, and he one of the most distinguished, 
so accustomed are we to ex cathedra pronouncements of our academic 
colleagues on educational matters. The quotations seem more akin 
to the apostolic utterances of the modem crusader for educational 
research. May we hope, however, that they are symptomatic of a 
changing academic attitude away from a complacent acceptance of 
traditional college practices, however brilliantly interpreted by in- 
dividual experience, to an insistent desire to know the truth about 
educational matters in the objective and impersonal manner acceptable 
in other fields of science. 
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Educational Discussion through Experiment 

The most promising sign in the study of college instruction is the 
growing tendency so illuminatingly stated by Professor Fife in the 
passages quoted. Effective illustration of this could be drawn from 
several quarters, but further discussion is based upon certain efforts 
at the University of Minnesota the account of experimental work being 
prefaced with a brief statement of the organization of the Committee 
on Educational Research, since the experiments to be described have 
been projects of this committee. 

The University of Minnesota Committee on Educational Research 
is a nonadministrative body appointed by the president of the uni- 
versity for the purpose of studying the problems of college education 
in this university. Its formal reports are made directly to him. The 
committee is composed of fourteen members of the university faculty, 
eleven of whom are administrative officers. 

The committee has operated much like any other university com- 
mittee, — through meetings, discussions, and memoranda circulated 
among its members. From time to time it has worked through sub- 
committees especially interested in particular research projects. For 
the personnel of the subcommittees it has been found desirable to go 
outside the membership of the general committee, with the aim of en- 
listing the aid of specially interested and expertly qualified faculty 
members, and in some cases of graduate students. Through this ex- 
tension the committee has grown until it now embraces approximately 
forty members. 

During the several years of its work the committee has inaugurated 
fourteen projects. Five of these have been carried through to com- 
pletion ; upon six others we have had reports of progress ; and three 
have been merely authorized. The present discussion will deal first 
with a study under Project III entitled "Relationship of Class Size to 
the Efficiency of Instruction."' 

Class-size project. The basic virtue of this project, which has been 
directed by a subcommittee headed by Professor E. H. Hudelson, is 
that it has substituted experimental investigation for the usual method 
of unhampered discussion of an educational problem. In the three 
years during which they have studied the problem Professor Hudelson 
and his co-workers have pursued a program which has involved 
fifty-nine fully controlled or semicontrolled experiments involving 
108 classes under twenty-one instructors in eleven departments in 
four colleges of the University of Minnesota. The experiments in- 
volved 6059 students, — 4025 in large classes and 1854 in small classes. 
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Direct man-to-man comparisons were made upon 1288 pairs of stu- 
dents, carefully matched as to intelligence and scholarship. The final 
criterion of efficiency was student achievement as measured by tests 
and examinations, most of which were objective.® 

Class size and student achievement. The special experiment to be 
detailed here, which is illustrative of the entire investigation, was 
carried through in the beginning courses in physics by Professor Henry 
Erikson, head of that department. 

This particular experiment was in part stimulated by the general 
university investigation of class size ; it is probably more correct to 
say that this was the occasion of the physics study. The cause lies 
deep in the prevailing condition of all our colleges and of most de- 
partments therein, as a result of which the size of classes has been 
gradually but irresistibly increased. Year by year the number of 
students in physics classes had been pushed up from 20 to 30, to 40, 
to 50, to 75, to 150. Such a radical shift in teaching conditions is a 
genuine basis for alarm to those whose educational belief and methods 
have committed them to the small-class idea, as has been true of 
most of us. To test in objective fashion a teaching condition that 
had been forced upon them, therefore, was the real motive of the 
class-size experiment in physics. 

The method of the experiment was the familiar one of parallel sec- 
tions and paired groups. There was one section of twelve students and 
another section of one hundred and fifty students, including twelve 
that in certain objective measures were the equal of the twelve in the 
small group. The same instructor taught both groups by the same 
method. The achievement of all was checked by the same measures 
and independently of the instructor. The results failed to reveal any 
advantage to the small group. 

The experiment was repeated in succeeding quarters in different 
units of subject matters and by different instructors and is now well on 
in the second year of investigation. The burden of proof is still on the 
small-class idea. 

The primary interest in this experiment is the educational matter. 
A second concern is the financial one, and the study reveals that it 
costs 7.6 times as much to teach a student in the small class as it does 
his equal in the large class. Less interest attaches, however, to any de- 
tailed result forthcoming from the experiment than to the fact that this 
particular department is applying to its teaching problems the same 
scientific methods that it applies to its study of problems in physics. 

® E. H. Hudelson. Relationship of Class Size to the Efficiency of Instruction in 
the University of Minnesota. University of Minnesota Press. 
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The teaching of science. The second illustration offered is chosen 
from the work of our subcommittee on the teaching of science. This 
subcommittee is headed by Dean E. M. Freeman, professor of plant 
pathology, and associated with him directly and indirectly are some 
sixty other teachers of science in the university. The program of in- 
vestigation envisaged by this subcommittee is indeed a comprehensive 
one, and its realization will stretch into the years, but enough has al- 
ready been done to justify large expectations from this concerted attack 
upon the problems of college science teaching. Seven experimental 
projects are already completed or are under way, and others are im- 
minent. The subcommittee proposes nothing less than a thorough- 
going experimental attack upon the whole curricular and teaching 
problem of college science by the most effective techniques which edu- 
cational science can provide. 

In feeling its way toward an experimental program the committee 
has accepted simple problems which promised usefulness in the develop- 
ment of method, and at the same time promised immediately helpful 
results in teaching. Two such problems arose in the medical school, 
one of which may be briefly described. The experimental study is the 
joint work of Professor C. M. Jackson, head of the anatomy depart- 
ment, and Mr. A. W. Hurd, secretary of the science committee. 

Anatomy. The problem arises in the first course in anatomy in the 
medical school. Medical instruction has long proceeded upon the be- 
lief that every student must dissect the human body independently. 
The Association of American Medical College requires that each stu- 
dent shall dissect one lateral half of the body. In some states this is 
even a legal requirement, prerequisite for license to practice medicine. 
This means that there must be a cadaver for each two students. 

It is an open question whether this amount of dissection adds to a 
student’s knowledge in proportion to its amount. Would not one half 
the dissection be equally effective? Apparently nobody knows, even 
though the requirements have been legalized. This is the question 
which the anatomy department has submitted to experimental study. 
Will students working four on a body learn as much as when working 
two on a body? Great care has been exercised in- setting up the experi- 
ment in order to secure adequate control of all factors. There was an 
elaborate technique in pairing students, and definite control of in- 
structional techniques. The results were extensively checked with 
objective examinations during and at the end of the course. These 
tests were '' practical’ ' as well as verbal. The experiment was repeated 
in a second quarter. No advantage in student achievement was shown 
to result from the more expensive method. 
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Again we are not here concerned with detailed findings which may 
or may not be confirmed by further investigation. The significant 
thing is the demonstrated possibility of submitting our educational 
problems to the techniques of experimental science. To some minds 
it will have the disadvantage of inhibiting discussions and dogmatism 
in educational matters. 

In the two Minnesota experiments here reported the results have 
challenged with objective facts certain cherished beliefs, and in one 
case they call in question not merely college practices but legal re- 
quirements in education. A similar fate almost certainly awaits many 
of our most respectable traditions in college education as experimental 
evidence becomes available. Clearly the adventure is not for timid 
souls. 

Improvement through Curricular Changes 

The character of instruction in college, as elsewhere, is, of course, 
relative to the nature of the curricula offered. There is much evidence 
that these are now felt to be out of joint with the needs of students and 
the nature of modern life. The favorite indoor sport of college facul- 
ties, that of revising the curriculum, has been greatly accelerated since 
the war, and everywhere there are appearing changes and adaptations. 
In a recent survey 161, or 36 per cent, of 452 colleges responding to an 
inquiry make the assertion that they are changing and presumably im- 
proving the curriculum. These changes range from such simple 
matters as the addition of new courses or the discontinuance of old 
ones to a complete analysis and revamping of the entire curriculum. 
Orientation courses, honors courses, differential curricula for students 
of different abilities, semiprofessional courses of less than four years in 
length, changes in prerequisites for professional work, the progressive 
reduction of college courses to the earlier school years, the consolida- 
tion of high-school with junior-college offerings, — these and similar 
modifications have become so common that they hardly excite curiosity 
any longer. In cases like those at Antioch, Stephens, and Wisconsin we 
observe an attempt to change the entire curricular set-up of the college. 

Despite the obvious activity in the matter of the curriculum it must 
be admitted that we are still in the throes of the trial-and-error stage 
of curriculum-making. We generally proceed from the criterion of 
''best practice’’ as determined by a survey of offerings in reputable in- 
stitutions, or from the vantage of a particular philosophy of education 
that implies the necessity for certain curricular offerings for all or 
certain students. 

But does anyone know that a year of freshman English really changes 
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a student’s capacities sufficiently to justify the time it requires? In 
what way and to what degree, if at all, is an introductory orientation 
course for college freshmen superior to some other curricular offering? 
What changes are wrought in a student through a four-year, five-year, 
or six-year requirement in English that may not be achieved through 
some simpler and less coercive program? What does a two-hour, 
four-hour, six-hour, or eight-hour per week requirement in laboratory 
practice add to the simpler lecture or demonstration program in in- 
troductory chemistry or zoology? To what degree does the recently 
extended program and highly lauded curriculum in history and the 
social sciences actually accomplish the results its champions so vigor- 
ously claim for it? Is an introductory course in science for college 
students defensible in terms of the changes it works in student intellect 
and attitudes? Is anyone prepared to defend with objective data the 
wilderness of prerequisite courses into which the young student plunges 
upon college entrance? Certainly no one is, and before these and 
scores of similar questions we shall stand helpless until, through long- 
extended investigation, the processes of scientific study shall have 
created for us a body of educational knowledge as yet nonexistent. 

We cannot, of course, delay our practical efforts at education until 
we determine the answer to our troublesome questions through experi- 
mentation ; the immediate needs of the present generation of young 
people require that we offer the curricula that our best judgment can 
devise; but the science of education requires that we clarify these 
problems through experimental studies in behalf of student generations 
yet to come. Somehow or other we must find the means by which we 
can substitute verified knowledge for personal and common judgment 
or the deductions from a priori hypotheses about what a curriculum 
ought to do to students. 

Neither time nor knowledge make possible here the detailed de- 
scription of curricular research. In passing, however, two lines of 
progress may be indicated. The first is the finer analysis, and, as situ- 
ations make possible, the experimental analysis of course content. 
Botany, or even Botany 1, is not something definite and equally under- 
stood by all who use the term in educational discussion. It is a conven- 
ient trade name for a composite of materials and methods, andit varies 
from instructor to instructor, and from institution to institution, in 
almost unbelievable fashion, changing in content and emphasis with 
each student generation. 

Is introductory botany a useful prerequisite for thei agricultural 
sciences ? That all depends upon the details which the term "botany” 
implies. It may be ; there is a belief that it often is not. The question 
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as stated is probably unanswerable, because it is stated in terms that 
are too gross for definite reply. 

Similar conditions prevail in all courses growing out of a rich and 
varied body of knowledge, or that are in any way affected by the growth 
of academic research. Analysis and definition into much finer units than 
are implied in the trade names bandied about in curricular discussion is 
essential if intelligible evaluation of curricular content is to be attained. 

As an illustration of what is implied in this argument it will be useful 
to sketch briefly a study now nearing completion at the University 
of Minnesota. Four years ago Professor W. E. Peik undertook to 
analyze and evaluate the professional courses required in the training 
of academic-high-school teachers. These courses, seven in number, 
total twenty-six quarter credits and have been a constant requirement 
for a number of years. Mr. Peik set his investigation to answer a num- 
ber of questions, some of which may be indicated as follows : What is 
the subject matter of this entire curricular offering? How is it organ- 
ized in the several required courses? To what degree is there duplica- 
tion of content? What is the time distribution to the several topics of 
the requirement? How well do students master this content? How 
well do they retain it after graduation? What parts of this do young 
teachers find of practical value in their work? What parts of it are an 
aid in educational thinking? These and similar questions are simply 
unanswerable so long as we deal with courses in the gross units in- 
dicated in catalogue announcements. Diverse answers can be given 
to crucial questions about '"educational psychology or the "history 
of education,” and absolutely contradictory replies may both be true 
or both false, according to the part or aspect of the total content en- 
visaged in the response. To avoid the implicit equivocation in the 
usual type of curricular study, Mr. Peik analyzed his seven courses 
into 816 separate and distinct items and applied his techniques to each 
item separately. Laborious and expensive work! Yes, thousands of 
hours involving the cooperation of more than a hundred college in- 
structors and young teachers. Out of it all is coming a body of knowl- 
edge that could not have been obtained in any other way, and which 
will be the basis for a differential readjustment of curricular require- 
ments that has been hitherto impossible. 

The second line of progress to be suggested has already received em- 
phasis in this discussion. It is the objective measurement and evalua- 
tion of the changes wrought in a college student when he "takes,” as 
we say, a certain curricular dosage. The naive assumption underlying 
college work, that every unit of the curriculum will produce some de- 
sirable or useful alteration in character or intellect if the student will 
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only master the course, is certainly to be called in question. Wide- 
spread among students is the contrary view, and alumni generally dis- 
credit the usefulness of portions of their college work. It is the business 
of the faculty, through research and objective evidence, to determine 
the degree of validity in their own assumptions and the measure in 
which student and alumni criticism is justified. 

Improvement through Personnel Management 

The improvement of college instruction is further dependent upon 
an improved method of dealing with the intellectual, emotional, social, 
and vocational interests of students. It would not be true to say that 
personnel service is a new element in college education, because the 
very essence of the matter has always been the adjustment of educa- 
tional machinery to the intellectual and personal needs of students. 
What can be said, however, is that the possibilities of such educational 
adjustment have been enormously improved through recently de- 
veloped techniques of personnel management. The invention of intel- 
ligence examinations, tests and rating scales for nonintellectual traits, 
techniques for the analysis of personal and vocational interests, the 
case method of social study, the techniques of mental hygiene as ap- 
plied to the college problem, and the cumulative record which facilities 
the aggregation of an individuahs entire personal history into a single 
unit, — all these have made possible an understanding of the college 
student in a discriminating fashion unthought of a decade ago. By 
means of these devices we can go about the diagnosis of student needs 
in a manner that emulates the long-developed techniques of modern 
medicine. As a matter of fact, educational diagnosis can now be, as 
it should be, more comprehensive than in medicine, for through the re- 
cently developed student-health service, the resources of modem medi- 
cine are available to the college faculty and administration as an item 
in its program. 

Space does not here permit a detailed survey of the methods of stu- 
dent personnel management,^ nor is it now possible to describe the ad- 
ministrative set-up by which a college may take advantage of all the 
new devices. Through them it is now possible to provide the following 
useful services : 

1. An objective and increasingly accurate determination of the intellectual 
capacity of college students. 

2. The scholastic interests and achievements from all previous school ex- 
periences. 

• ^ See chapter xvi, The Personnel Department. 
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3. An analysis and evaluation of nonintellectual traits of a student, his per- 
sonal and vocational interests, and the picture of his healthy and pathological 
emotional life. 

4. The description of the family, social, and economic supports and deter- 
rents operative in his further education. 

5. The physical and disease record, with indications of possibilities of effi- 
cient physical life. 

6. The unification of all these data through the cumulative record system 
into a single picture of student possibilities, with indications for general and 
remedial educational treatment. 

If colleges are serious about the business of improving instruction, 
then the techniques of personnel service thus indicated it must some- 
how use. Even with the best of methods we understand all too little of 
human possibilities to render us wholly sanguine about the effective- 
ness of our educational program. 

The Professional Training of College Teachers 

In concluding this discussion a word may be said about the profes- 
sional training of college teachers. The main thesis for which we have 
here contended,— that the improvement of college instruction must be 
founded upon a program of research —implies that those who would be 
party to such improvement must have some training in the methods 
of collegiate educational research and in the sciences basic thereto. It 
was admitted early in this paper that we cannot be cavalier in our 
criticism of college teaching. By the same token we cannot claim the 
right to critical judgment of the methods and outcomes of educational 
science, nor can we profit by it in guiding our own teaching efforts, 
until we have at least mastered its elementary techniques and prin- 
ciples. Such mastery will not come of itself as an incident of graduate 
training or of teaching experience. It must be sought directly, with 
due effort and with the expenditure of time, quite as one seeks a mas- 
tery of mathematics or of physics. This means that some kind of defi- 
nite professional training must be provided. 

This matter of the training of college teachers as yet lags behind 
the best that is to be found in the elementary and secondary fields, 
where it is no longer assumed that the mastery of subject matter is a 
sufficient preparation for the difficult task of instructing students. 
Both the colleges where the teachers work and the graduate schools 
where college teachers receive their training have been singularly slow 
to include in the graduate training program any instruction in profes- 
sional subjects. Yet a recent study reveals that the occupational 
destiny of from 60 to 80 per cent of all the holders of Ph. D. degrees 
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from American graduate schools is teaching. It is 78 per cent for Har- 
vard, 70 per cent for Princeton, 60 per cent for Wisconsin, and 71 per 
cent for California. It is doubtful if in any of these schools the recip- 
ient of this degree is regarded any less highly because of this lack of 
professional training for his future task. Nor is the lack of such train- 
ing any barrier to appointment to college teaching. All studies on the 
question indicate an almost total indifference to this matter on the part 
of college administrators. 

The writer recently conducted an investigation for a Committee of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools rela- 
tive to the professional training of college teachers. Information was 
secured from three sources: college instructors, college administra- 
tors responsible for selection and guidance of college teachers, and 
deans of graduate schools responsible for their training. In summariz- 
ing the results of the three inquiries the committee reported as follows : ® 

1. College administrators at the present time do not recognize professional 
training in education as a determining qualification for eligibility to appoint- 
ment as an instructor in a college. There is some recognition of such training 
as a desirable supplementation to an otherwise qualified candidate. 

2. Graduate schools in the Association of American Universities do not, in 
general, make provision for professional training in the curricula leading to 
graduate degrees. Indifference to the need for such training is all but universal 
in these schools, which aim to train their students for academic scholarship and 
productive research, even though the records show that such students are 
headed toward college teaching as a career. However much they may decry 
the obvious implication of available facts, graduate schools are clearly teachers 
colleges ; but as such they appear indifferent, if not hostile, to one element of a 
teacher's preparation which is now universally accepted as a requisite for a 
teacher's certification at every educational level below the college. 

3. Despite the indifference of college administrators and graduate schools to 
the claims of professional training, there is a clear recognition on the part of 
college instructors that such training in formal courses would be useful. These 
instructors find themselves confronted with difficult problems which academic 
training, intellectual ability, and experience do not enable them to solve. They 
therefore feel the need for the formal consideration of these problems in courses 
prior to the time of appointment as college instructors, and would recommend 
the offering of such courses to graduate students. 

This apathy toward the adequate training of college teachers is cer- 
tainly a temporary condition. As already noted, there is a tendency 
to require of instructors in public junior colleges the same degree of 
professional training as is required of high-school teachers. It is not 
difficult to foresee the influence of this tendency upon the nonpublic 

8M. E. Haggerty. The Professional Training of College Teachers. North 
Central Association Quarterly y 2: 113, June, 1927. 
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institutions. If those who direct the destinies of colleges and graduate 
schools are not moved to avail themselves of the growing educational 
sciences, they will most certainly be forced to do so by the increasing 
social pressures upon the college. Knowledge and research in this field 
on the part of the faculty are not merely a means to the more effective 
college ; they are the inescapable conditions of survival. 

There is, to be sure, the danger that legal and institutional require- 
ments in this field may outrun the available instructional material use- 
ful for the professional training of college teachers. The graduate school 
should recognize at once the value of what is available in the field 
of student personnel and guidance, in the matter of improving instruc- 
tion, in curricular reorganization, and in college organization and 
administration, and it should encourage students to pursue graduate 
courses in these matters. Out of simple course offerings in these fields 
will come the urge to young college instructors to investigate teaching 
problems in the college field. Such investigation the university should 
encourage as a means to its own enlightenment and efficiency. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

STUDENT HEALTH 1 

By John Sundwall, Professor of Hygiene and Public Health 
and Director of the Division of Hygiene and Public Health, 
University of Michigan 

Education and Health 

When a college or university confers a degree, it underwrites, in a 
sense, the young man or the young woman on whom the degree is con- 
ferred. Its diploma is accepted as a recommendation of the graduate, 
as testimony that the graduate is prepared to serve or lead society in- 
telligently and effectively. Service and leadership on anyone’s part 
depend, however, not only on mental attainments but also, among 
other things, on health and the length of time health and physical 
efficiency are maintained. If, owing to ignorance and neglect of the 
fundamentals of healthful living either during college days or after 
graduation, the energy essential for effective service is lacking or can- 
not be maintained, or if health is greatly impaired, the graduate loses 
much. Society, in turn, which gives large sums for the education of 
youth, fails to receive part of its just and greatly needed returns from 
its investment in education. A supposed asset becomes a liability. 

Because the health of students is a factor not only in academic effi- 
ciency, then, but also in the possible service to society on the part of 
the student after graduation, colleges and universities are concerning 
themselves and should concern themselves with student health. They 
are fostering the health of immature citizens. They are helping young 
men and young women, who should be future leaders, to a better 
understanding of the structure, functions, and needs of the human ma- 
chine and of the importance of intelligent attention to these needs to 
safeguard and promote health and physical efficiency both during col- 
lege days and in later years as well. 

It is a lamentable but well-known fact that most people begin to 
break down physically at an age in life when they should be of greatest 

iThe Editor^s Note. This chapter should be read in conjunction with the 
chapter entitled ^"Physical Education and Athletics/' p. 562. 
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economic and social value. There is much that is not yet known re- 
garding health promotion and disease prevention ; but if the youth 
of today can be interested, or, if necessary, constrained to give, intel- 
ligent attention to the needs of the human machine as far as we yet 
understand these needs, and to community health as well, gratifying 
and far-reaching results should follow. 

Education for citizenship is incomplete without adequate emphasis 
on both individual and public health. This need becomes more im- 
portant as life becomes increasingly complex and as living and working 
conditions become more congested. A child once defined salt as 
^'Something which spoils everything you don’t put it in.” Health 
might be said to be something that spoils everything for everybody 
who hasn’t it — and often for others concerned. Health should mean 
not only the absence of disease but also wholesome vigor and energy 
in keeping with the period of life. 

Samuel Butler’s Erewhonians considered disease a crime. We are 
not so harsh in our judgment of it or in our measures against it as were 
these imaginary people of Erewhon. The time may come, however, 
when colleges and universities will question the advisability of grant- 
ing degrees to students who have neglected to correct correctible 
physical defects if these are potential handicaps to health and physi- 
cal efficiency, — who have failed to give intelligent attention to a 
matter so important as health. 

An educational institution which does not make adequate provision 
for effective instruction in the fundamentals of health promotion and 
disease prevention, and does not try to impress students with the im- 
portance of intelligent attention to health not only during college but 
in later years as well, fails to provide instruction and training which is 
of importance to every one of its students and to society as well. 
Health is in many respects a problem of education. 

College students are, as a rule, healthy. They are at a period of un- 
usual vigor. Moreover, as scientific attention to the health of the 
pre-school and school child reaches more children and increases in 
effectiveness, students should be increasingly free from correctible 
physical defects when they enter college. Health examinations of 
large groups of students, however, still reveal many physical defects 
and potential physical handicaps.^ They reveal also, on the part of a 
very large majority, an appalling lack of information regarding the 
functions and needs of the body, as well as careless attitudes toward 
these needs and lack of attention to them. 

Not infrequently, however, there is overconcern or hitherto uncon- 
2 Statistics are given under Reconstruction and Rehabilitation.*' 
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fessed fear on the part of a student who, though organically sound, 
thinks he has some physical defect or abnormality, or is not strong 
enough to live normally. Sometimes this has been brought about by 
overemotional, oversolicitous, and overindulgent parents. Sometimes 
students have been mislead by quacks or have been morbidly in- 
fluenced by the sensational advertising of charlatans describing cer- 
tain normal physiological processes as abnormal. An amazingly large 
number of people, men and women, who are organically sound live 
long lives of limited usefulness or of dependence on family or society 
because of a mistaken idea of ill health or physical subnormalcy. There 
is a very real satisfaction in being able at times to assure a student that 
certain fears or ideas are groundless and that he or she is physically 
sound. Often this assurance must be followed for a time by more or 
less frequent periods of advice and mental therapeutics. 

There is need of attention to students’ health not only along the lines 
of the prevention and correction of physical subnormalities and defects 
but in the matter of controlling various communicable diseases which 
appear from time to time within the college or in the community and 
ojf arranging for preventive measures. Furthermore, provision must be 
made for the scientific treatment and care of students in case of illness. 
In addition a constructive program of health conservation and pro- 
motion and health education should be carried on. 

The need of attention to students’ health was recognized before 
much was known regarding health needs or methods of dealing with 
these needs. Amherst, Harvard, and Yale, in 1860, erected gymnasiums 
and introduced physical training as a health measure. Since that 
time most colleges have made provisions for what is now called physi- 
cal education, in which physical exercise, dexterity, and skill are em- 
phasized. With the great advancement in the sciences that bear on 
health and disease, however, came an appreciation of the fact that, 
while physical exercise adapted to the needs of the individual makes 
its contribution in the maintenance of health, there is no single ap- 
proach to health. We now know that many health factors should be 
given intelligent attention, — that health is more dependent on a 
balanced diet, freedom from focal infections, and protection from com- 
municable diseases, among other things, than it is on special periods of 
physical exercise.^ 

From time to time, with the gradual recognition of different health 
factors, various agencies or departments in colleges and universities 
began to interest themselves in certain aspects of student-health work. 

3 The relation of physical education to student health is considered under '' Rela- • 
tion of Physical Education to Student-Health Service’’ (p. 552). 
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For example, the departments of biology in many institutions began 
to give general courses in physiology and personal hygiene ; the de- 
partments of bacteriology in many schools interested themselves in 
sanitation and communicable diseases ; where a department of house- 
hold economics was maintained, the instructors concerned themselves 
with the improvement of the students’ nutrition ; activities pertain- 
ing to good housing were carried on by bureaus or in connection with 
the office of the dean of students. In the last fifteen or twenty years 
student-health services have been established in most if not all of our 
leading institutions to provide scientific attention to various health 
factors. In general, interest in and activities for students’ health had 
a gradual evolution, and several more or less independent agencies 
have contributed to the development of the student-health program. 

With a better-balanced and more comprehensive student-health 
program as the goal there has been a growing tendency to correlate 
or combine various student-health activities through or in one agency, 
and to enlarge its interests and activities to include all constructive 
student-health work in line with our present knowledge of health 
conservation. 

Student-health services have undergone and are undergoing changes 
with regard to emphasis in their interests and activities. For a time 
they were interested for the most part with environment, — sanita- 
tation. They concerned themselves largely or wholly with the water 
and the milk supply, with the condition of swimming pools, rooming 
houses, etc. When contagious diseases appeared among students, the 
isolation of those afflicted as a means of controlling the spread of dis- 
ease was their chief concern. Today the center of interest is the stu- 
dent himself or herself and his or her health needs, so far as we yet 
understand these needs through various sciences that bear on health 
and disease. This chapter is largely a consideration of the aims, activi- 
ties, organization and problems of a student-health service and its rela- 
tion to other agencies concerned with student health and physical 
welfare. 

A Constructive Student-Health Program 

The extent to which a college or university should concern itself with 
the health of its students depends in a large measure on the type, size, 
and location of the institution. In all cases, however, the one in charge 
of students’ health should realize that the objectives of his work are 
not limited to keeping students well enough to carry on their academic 
work efficiently but include helping them to build up and maintain 
sound, vigorous, and harmoniously developed bodies (energy genera- 
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tors of the first magnitude) and helping them to a better understanding 
of the structure, functions, and needs of the human machine in general 
and of their own in particular, and to an appreciation of the importance 
of intelligent attention to these needs not only while in college but in 
later years as well. 

Two major groups of interests and activities make up constructive 
and comprehensive student-health work. The emphasis of the one is 
on more or less negative aspects of health, — the treatment and care 
of those who are ill and the control and prevention of communicable 
diseases. The emphasis of the other is on the conservation and promo- 
tion of positive health and physical efficiency. Individual and group 
instruction in the fundamentals of health should be given, and ade- 
quate provision for attention to health needs should be made. This 
calls not only for sanitary environment, appropriate housing, whole- 
some food, physical education, and recreational facilities, but for ade- 
quate student-health service. 

It must be borne in mind that the prevention and control of com- 
municable diseases and the treatment and care of ill students, on the 
one hand, and what is termed the health-promotion program, on the 
other, while interrelated, call for different lines of thought and action 
at various points. Building up a strong body does not assure escape 
from disease, especially communicable disease if one is exposed ; and 
freedom from actual disease does not necessarily mean that one has 
positive health, physical efficiency, and proper endurance. Both 
groups of interests and activities should be included in a student- 
health program and should be correlated in such a way as to make the 
whole program as balanced, constructive, comprehensive, and effective 
as possible. 

The prevention and control of communicable diseases and provision for 
the treatment and care of ill students. Owing to the close social contact 
and long indoor seasons of college life, students are the victims of 
many of the milder forms of general infections or communicable 
diseases. 

By far the greatest number of illnesses among students belong to 
the respiratory group. The infection may be called a plain cold or 
recorded as acute rhinitis, acute coryza, acute catarrh, acute naso- 
phar 3 nigitis, pharyngitis, lar 5 mgitis, tonsillitis, trachitis, bronchitis, 
la grippe, or influenza. At any rate, approximately one half of our 
students are the victims of respiratory disorders at some time or sev- 
eral times during the year. There is much academic loss each year 
as a result of acute respiratory disturbances among both students 
and faculty. 
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In general three distinct epidemics of respiratory disorders occur 
during the school year. The first comes shortly after school begins. It 
usually affects many students and reaches its peak, as a rule, in the 
course of a month. A second and usually more serious epidemic comes 
on with the return of students after the Christmas holidays. The third 
but much less serious epidemic occurs after the Easter vacation. Those 
concerned with students’ health, therefore, look askance at vacations. 
In addition to these three epidemic types, colds frequently occur 
which are doubtless due to exposure at dances, football games, on 
automobile rides, etc. during inclement weather. 

The average number of the specific infectious diseases per 1000 stu- 
dents enrolled for 14 of our leading colleges and universities for several 
years is given by Forsythe as follows : chicken pox, 1.3 ; diphtheria, 
0.6; measles, 1.8; mumps, 4.0; scarlet fever, 1.8; smallpox, 0.3; 
tuberculosis, 1.4. Thus it is seen that the specific infectious diseases 
spread by discharges from the mouth and nose are relatively unim- 
portant in the student-age group. If present they can usually be con- 
fined to a few students, although they may appear from time to time 
in rather severe epidemics. Foci of diphtheria occur frequently during 
the winter months but are readily controlled. Venereal diseases among 
college students are becoming relatively rare. At the University of 
Michigan two cases were found in 3078 entrance physical examinations. 
Forsythe gives the average per 1000 enrolled in the 14 institutions as 
1.2. This is significant in view of its prevalence even in our institutions 
of higher learning twenty-five years ago. Skin infections — impetigo 
contagiosa, scabies, tinea cruris — are not uncommon, running as high 
as 25 per 1000. 

As a rule, when colleges and universities are located in cities where 
efficient municipal health agencies are functioning, there is relatively 
little need for concern regarding such routes of disease transmission as 
water, milk, food, and insects ; yet, epidemics of typhoid fever, para- 
typhoid fever, septic sore throat, and diptheria, from milk infection 
are not infrequently reported by students’ health services. Food in- 
fections due to carrier” servers or preparers of food are not infre- 
quent. One '^carrier” employed as a server of milk at a cafeteria was 
responsible for more than 100 cases of paratyphoid fever at one of our 
large universities. Recently, at one university, four students con- 
tracted trichinosis from eating pork sandwiches while in a neighboring 
state attending a football game. 

A student-health service should not only be adequately prepared to 
handle communicable diseases, but it should make provision for scien- 
tific treatment and care in all cases of illness among students. In this 
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respect it differs from the usual public-health agency. A college or a 
university is made up of many students who are not yet mature and 
who are away from home, preparing for future work at some expense 
not only to their parents but, in most schools, to society as well. In 
general, these students are not familiar with the machineries of modern 
medicine. It is of importance from several angles that ill students be 
made well and ready to go on with their academic work as soon as pos- 
sible. In one respect a student-health service is comparable to the 
health machineries maintained by many industries.^ 

An efficient health service can do much to minimize the danger of 
communicable diseases both in regard to the numbers involved and in 
regard to the seriousness of the illness for those afflicted. It encourages 
early attention to physical disturbances and illnesses and makes a real 
contribution to student health and academic efficiency. The low 
student-mortality rate is due in part to efficient health services. In 
one of the larger universities, with an enrollment of approximately 
10,000 students, the mortality rate in recent years has been less than 
one for each 1000 students enrolled, and accidents, chiefly automobile 
accidents, were responsible for more than half these deaths. For our 
country as a whole the mortality rate for this age group is between 
four and five per thousand. Thus it is seen that being a student is the 
least hazardous of occupations. 

Health promotion. Health-promotion interests and activities in- 
clude intelligent attention to a number of health factors, among which 
may be mentioned periodic health examinations and overhaulings ; 
freedom from bodily poisons, with particular reference to focal infec- 
tions; prevention and correction of physical defects and potential 
physical handicaps ; prevention, in so far as we understand this, of 
degenerative diseases which are likely to come on insiduously in early 
adult life ; balanced diet ; exercise suited to individual needs, espe- 
cially outdoor exercise; sunshine; rest, sleep, and the avoidance of 
excesses and overfatigue; emotional stability (mental hygiene); cloth- 
ing and shelter ; air conditioning with relation to temperature, humid- 
ity, motility, and air pollution. These factors and their relative values 
must be taken into consideration in a comprehensive health program. 

The student, as a rule, is not keenly interested in health promotion- 
He usually feels abundantly supplied with health, and therefore feels 
no need of paying any attention to it. But it is while he has health that 
he should learn to appreciate its value, — the value not only of the 
absence of disease but of dynamic health and physical efficiency during 

* The treatment and care of ill students is considered more in detail under that 
heading. 
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the years to come as well as for immediate use. A health program 
should try to interest the student in health not only for the present but 
in a projective sense, — in his or her future health needs and health 
status. 

Unfortunately we have been unable to discover any fundamental 
interests or instincts, with the possible exception of the play factor, 
which impel students to build up and maintain sound, active bodies ; 
and in games and sports health aspects are usually overshadowed or 
lost sight of in enthusiasm for performance, skill, and competition. 
The desire for positive health and physical efficiency, and the prac- 
tices for maintaining it, are the products of intelligence and determina- 
tion, and are often opposed to inclination and habit. A positive health 
and physical-efficiency program must be conducted somewhat as is 
the program of any department of instruction. It can be effective only 
through a persistent and rigid process of education whereby students 
are led to appreciate the need for and the value of a long lasting, per- 
fectly running, powerful body machine, and are trained in the funda- 
mentals of healthful living. 

In its program of disease prevention and control and of health pro- 
motion the interests and activities of a student-health service can be 
grouped into three general divisions : personal attention, sanitation, 
and health education. 


Personal Attention 

Personal attention includes the interests and activities in disease 
prevention and control and health promotion which deal directly with 
individual students : physical examinations ; follow-up work ; recon- 
struction and rehabilitation ; bureau of records ; care and treatment 
of ill students and isolation for communicable diseases; vaccination 
and inoculations. 

Physical examinations. All students entering for the first time should 
be required to take a complete physical examination. The value of 
these examinations may be stated as follows : 

1. It introduces the student to a most valuable health procedure. 
The periodic health examination, accompanied as it should be with 
advice and instruction as to individual health needs, will prove a most 
effective health measure. These examinations, followed by corrective 
measures when needed, bear the same relation to the positive health 
and longevity of the human machine as do periodic inspection and 
overhauling to the efficiency and lasting qualities of the automobile. 

2. It determines the physical condition of each student, so that 
proper advice regarding and supervision of his activities will be 
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possible in building up (when necessary) and in maintaining a healthy, 
harmoniously developed, active body. 

3. It detects physical subnormality and defects when present, so 
that the student may be made aware of his condition and given proper 
advice and help in correcting the condition if correctible, or in adjust- 
ing the mode of living to individual needs if the defect cannot be 
overcome. 

4. It at times makes it possible to assure students that they are 
organically sound and that certain mistaken ideas or fears are 
groundless. 

5. It makes possible early detection and isolation of those who 
bring various communicable diseases to the campus. Not infrequently 
mild or missed cases of tuberculosis, smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria are detected in the course of the entrance physical 
examinations. 

The required physical examination for entering students should be 
conducted during registration week. It should be made a part of the 
routine for registration. Additional physicians and nurses, if necessary, 
should be employed at the time, so that the physical examinations will 
be completed before regular college instruction begins. The old system 
of examining students by appointment, whereby some are not reached 
until the semester, often the year, is far advanced, has not proved satis- 
factory, especially where large numbers of students are concerned. 
The detection of communicable diseases of acute or chronic types 
which might have been found at the time of entrance may be delayed 
thereby. Furthermore, many students who need special attention, or 
whose physical condition is such that their activities should be limited, 
are not reached until the year is nearly over. Also, it complicates and 
handicaps staff arrangements and activities after instruction, dispen- 
sary, and hospital activities begin. 

Entrance physical examinations should be coordinated or combined 
with the anthropometric, posture, and physical-capacity tests and ex- 
aminations, which are of special interest to the departments of physical 
education. 

Every health service should appreciate the importance of the en- 
trance physical or health examination. The examination should be 
100 per cent thorough in every respect. It is the first and a most im- 
portant step in a constructive program of health promotion. The 
opportunity to impress the student with the importance of periodic 
health examinations should not be overlooked. 

If several doctors take part in the entrance physical examination, 
each centering his attention on some part of the examination, when the 
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examination is completed one doctor should review the complete rec- 
ord of the student and give the student an inventory of his physical 
condition. He should give the student any needed advice or informa- 
tion regarding health matters, and, in case of defects or abnormalities 
advice regarding their correction. If possible an appointment with the 
student for further attention should be made when needed. 

Opinions differ as to how many physical examinations should be 
required of a student during his college course. Many schools require 
the entrance examination only. Some require physical examinations 
annually. At one of the large universities where all college students 
were examined once each year for a period of four years, for some light 
on the situation, the findings indicated that few organic defects tend 
to develop during this four-year period, and that it is the entrance 
health examination upon which the chief emphasis should be placed. 
Therefore, as has been said, it should be thorough in every respect. 

It is difficult to interest the average perfectly well college student in 
a strictly medical examination, especially if such an examination is re- 
quired each year. If, however, after the very thorough first-year ex- 
amination, the health examination is somewhat modified for the next 
year or so, and emphasis is swung somewhat to posture, strength, en- 
durance, and capacity to do things dexterously, there is more interest 
on the part of the student. 

There is rather too much truth in the usual caricature of the col- 
lege student and faculty member as stoop-shouldered, hollow-chested, 
hom-bespectacled. Faulty posture and inactivity are harmful physi- 
cal habits. One of the concerns of the health service and its asso- 
ciated agencies, physical education and athletics, should be to inculcate 
in all students a determination to have a sound, properly developed, 
active body. The college student should possess all those physical 
characteristics which stand for harmonious and healthful develop- 
ment, correct and assertive poise, dexterous and efficient motion. 
''He walks like a soldier’^ is decidedly complimentary. Why not 
develop a college or a university type of physique? Let the highest 
praise of physique and carriage be, "He has the bearing of a collegian.” 

The physical examination is an essential instrument not only in the 
positive program but also in dealing with the negative aspects of stu- 
dents’ health. As everyone knows, it must be utilized in varying de- 
grees for the diagnosis, treatment, and prognosis of almost all bodily 
disorders. 

Follow-up work. To see to it that correctible defects and subnormali- 
ties found in students are corrected often requires no small amount of 
persistence on the part of the health service. Students, like other peo- 
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pie, are prone to neglect disorders not accompanied by pain or dis- 
comfort. They must be impressed with the importance of intelligent 
attention to correctible physical handicaps. This follow-up work 
should be in charge of some well-qualified member of the health-service 
staff. 

Reconstruction and rehabilitation. Machineries for reconstruction, 
the correction of defects, should be arranged for or provided by the 
health service. 

Physical subnormalities, defects, and aberrations fall into several 
categories as far as the causative factors are concerned. They may be 
hereditary, developmental, or congenital. They may be due to acute 
diseases, chronic infections, focal infections, malnutrition, injury, or 
faulty posture. The first step in reconstruction is to determine the 
setiological factors. This requires the services of a well-trained physi- 
cian. In^ addition, the advice and services of surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology, and other medical specialities are often needed. Phy- 
sical education can contribute to the correction of certain types of 
defects, especially those due to faulty posture and movement. 

There is great variation in the many reports which have appeared in 
recent years relative to the frequency and kinds of physical defects or 
subnormal conditions found in college students. This is to be expected. 
Geography determines in a large measure the prevalence of goiter, for 
instance. Again, as a rule more physical conditions needing attention 
are found among students from rural districts than among those from 
cities. Moreover, the particular interests of the examiner may be re- 
flected in his report. Also, the interpretation of the defect is of im- 
portance in statistical data. One examiner may report minor readily 
remedied conditions as defects, while another may not record them as 
such. If one should take into consideration all variations from the 
ideal physique, — harmonious development, posture, motor capacity, 
etc., — a very large majority would be found to be subnormal. 

In the table on the following page, which should not be interpreted 
too exactly, an attempt has been made to average the number of de- 
fects found in young men and young women entering our colleges and 
universities.^ 

One student-health service reports that it has succeeded in getting 
64 per cent of the students who had been examined and found to have 
correctible defects to respond to the corrective measures suggested. 
An entrance physical examination of 100 per cent in thoroughness and 

® For a more comprehensive study of these defects see W. E. Forsythe, Health 
Services in American Colleges and Universities, University of Michigan, 28, No. 11, 
September 11, 1926. 
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efBciency, a 100 per cent follow-up system, and a 100 per cent recon- 
structive and rehabilitation program should be the goal in student- 


health work. 

Per Cent 

Vision 30 

Hearing 4 

Teeth 25-50 

Nose : deflected septa, spurs, hyperturbinates, obstruction 10 

Tonsils: enlarged 25 

infected 6 

Chest— -flat 25-50 

Lungs 5 

Heart: organic 2 

functional 15 

hypertension 5 

hypotension 1.5 

Hernia 2.3 

Nutrition: overweight 4 

underweight 13 

Albuminuria 5 

Glycosuria 0.5 

Skin 15 

Posture — spine 25-40 

Flat feet 15 

Orthopedic — other than flat foot 5 

Dysmenorrhea 30 

Chronic complaints : headache 42 

indigestion 28 

constipation 22 


Bureau of records. Of great importance are the health records. The 
record forms should have sufficient space for pertinent health points 
in family and personal history, for detailed record of the entrance 
physical examination, and for record of findings at the student’s sub- 
sequent visits to the health service. The records should be accurately 
and conveniently filed, so that a student’s health record is accessible 
whenever he or she consults a physician at the health service or when- 
ever it is otherwise needed. 

Treatment and care of ill students. Already the statement has been 
made that a student-health service differs from other public-health 
agencies in that it should arrange for or provide treatment and care of 
ill students, whether the illness is communicable or not. The prodro- 
mal, or early, stages of a number of diseases are similar, and an illness 
which presumably concerns only the individual victim may assume a 
community aspect later on. It is therefore important that the health 
service concern itself with all illness of students and isolate suspicious 
cases, for the good of both the individual and the group. Also, as has 
been said, it is important from several angles that all ill students be 
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made well and ready to carry on their work as soon as possible. An in- 
firmary or hospital in connection with the dispensary is absolutely 
necessary in effective student-health supervision. 

In many respects the dispensary is the most important single unit 
in the machineries of a student-health service. To it students should 
come for advice and service in disease prevention and health promo- 
tion and for the treatment of mild illness or injury. It should come 
into contact with and serve many students. Students should be en- 
couraged to seek advice and treatment at the dispensary whenever 
they feel indisposed or whenever illness of any nature seems to threaten. 
Early attention to physical disturbances will contribute much to the 
personal welfare of the student, and at the same time will decrease 
the possibilities of transmitting communicable disease. 

The average of visits made by students to the health-service dis- 
pensaries in fourteen of our leading educational institutions where 
student-health services have been maintained for a number of years 
was 4080 per year per 1000 students enrolled. This means that a col- 
lege or a university of, let us say, 3000 enrollment should have dispen- 
sary facilities for handling approximately 12,000 annual visits or 50 to 
60 visits per day. The number of visits by students to the dispensary 
will depend in a very large measure upon the physicians in charge. 

In some instances institutions provide only for dispensary service 
and room calls. Bed cases are cared for at the student's rooming house 
or dormitory or sent to a local hospital. This is unsatisfactory for 
several reasons. Often students come to the dispensary with a tem- 
perature, a heavy cold, or some indisposition which, though probably 
not serious, should be watched. They are not ill enough to be sent to 
a general hospital, but usually cannot be given at their rooming place 
the care needed. To safeguard their own health and often that of 
their associates they should be put to bed and cared for while under 
observation. 

Also, not infrequently students play or work unwisely or have diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves to the exacting conditions of college or 
university life. Sometimes such a student becomes discouraged and 
upset nervously. While not a hospital case in the usual sense, he may 
need isolation, rest and quiet in bed, with special care and food. At 
times twenty-four hours or so of such rest and care, followed by a 
little help in making some adjustment, send the student back to work 
with restored confidence and vigor. Failing to get this needed help at 
the right time, not a few students either break down, give up their col- 
lege work, or drag along doing work far below the standard they might 
attain. 
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One must not overlook the fact that students are usually immature 
and that many are away from parents for the first time. They are 
usually unacquainted with the machineries of medicine, and when 
taken ill are often timid about asking advice, yet easily alarmed over 
their condition. In dealing with sick students it is often necessary to 
combine with scientific care a certain amount of parental interest. 

The treatment and care of ill students uses up most of the student- 
health budget. Students look upon the required annual health fee, 
which is the usual source of the budget, as sickness insurance. They 
usually feel that it is the function of the health service to take them 
through any illness they may have without additional cost to them. A 
student-health service is judged almost entirely by its capacity and 
efficiency to serve in case of illness or injury. This phase of the work is 
tangible. It can be seen and judged. 

Generally speaking, some limitation must be placed on the amount 
of medical and hospital service that can be given each student in re- 
turn for his health fee. Otherwise a considerable proportion of the 
total income from health fees will be spent on relatively few students 
with serious or prolonged illnesses or requiring major surgical opera- 
tions. When this is done, the interests and activities of the health 
service for the promotion of the health of the student group as a whole 
are curtailed. Some health services specify that not more than one 
week or two weeks can be given. As a rule, extra charges are made 
for special service. The extent and character of the service that can 
be given a student without extra costs must be determined by the 
health service concerned. The amoimt of the regular health fee, 
the availability and costs of clinics and hospitals, the attitude of 
the local medical profession, and other factors must be taken into 
consideration. 

The important thing is to see to it that the total income from health 
fees is so used as to cover best the health needs of the entire student 
body. The health service must ever keep in mind the idea that their’s 
is a health service as contrasted with sickness insurance. 

Vaccinations and inoculations. It should be one of the objectives of 
the personal division to see to it that all students are protected from 
those communicable diseases for which we have specific prophylactic 
measures. 

All unvaccinated students should be vaccinated against smallpox 
during the course of their entrance physical examination. A number of 
institutions rightly include this as a requirement for admission. Many 
students coming from certain sections of our country, especially from 
rural districts, have not been vaccinated when they enter college. 
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Epidemics of smallpox which may take on grave forms are possible in 
institutions where a large number of students have not been vaccinated. 

Compulsory inoculation against typhoid is perhaps not advisable, 
but all students should be informed regarding the efficacy of such 
inoculations in preventing the disease. 

Much is being done, especially during childhood, with specific pro- 
phylactic treatment against diphtheria and scarlet fever. While it is 
not advisable to insist on these specific preventive measures for college 
students, the inoculations should be available in times of epidemics 
and exposures, and students should know about them. 

As is readily seen, various interests and activities outlined under per- 
sonal attention bear directly or indirectly on group health as well, in 
the prevention and control of communicable diseases. Also, group- 
health activities bear on the health of individuals making up the group. 

Sanitation 

Sanitation measures in student-health work should include adequate 
attention to both campus and off-campus sanitation. 

Communicable diseases are transmitted by direct contact and 
through water, milk, food, insects, and, in some instances, animals. 
Probably 95 per cent of all communicable diseases among students are 
direct-contact infections. In student-health work, blocking this partic- 
ular route is covered for the most part through personal attention and 
by the interests and activities connected with health education. The 
prevention of communicable diseases which travel over other routes 
(water, milk, etc.) is done largely through sanitation measures. 

As has already been said in A Constructive Student-Health Pro- 
gram, ’’ the dangers of the water, milk, food, and insect routes of dis- 
ease transmission have been decreasing in recent years. This is due to 
the advance in knowledge relative to water purification, sewage treat- 
ment, garbage disposal, milk pasteurization, the preparation and 
handling of foods, and so on, and to the fact that the number of people 
appreciating the importance of protective measures in connection with 
these matters is increasing. In most college and university communi- 
ties these possible indirect routes of disease transmission are super- 
vised more or less effectively by municipal health departments. From 
time to time, however, diseases are still transmitted over these indirect- 
contact routes and by the so-called carrier employed in handling, 
preparing, ot serving food. A trained sanitarian connected with the 
health service and cooperating with community-health agencies can 
do much to minimize dangers to student health from these sources. 
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Value of supervised dormitories and dining halls. In addition to 
adequate attention to possible indirect-contact routes of infection a 
number of matters not directly related to disease, but rather to the 
well-being and comfort of students, should receive attention ; for ex- 
ample, the living conditions of students with reference to room space, 
furnishings, air conditions, light, toilet facilities, and environment. 
Properly built, properly equipped, and properly managed dormitories, 
dining-rooms, and refectories, sufficient for all students, contribute 
greatly to effective health supervision and to the general well-being 
of students. 

University owned and controlled dining rooms to accommodate all 
students are especially important. We are beginning to appreciate the 
value of proper nourishment to health and to efficient mental and 
physical work. In addition to providing students with wholesome, 
nourishing food it is important to teach them the amounts and kinds 
of food that are essential. The menus of campus dining rooms might 
well include information regarding the foods served, , as measured in 
calories, vitamines, salts, etc., and information relative to our present 
knowledge of balanced diet. 

When an outboard motor is purchased, an early concern of most 
owners is the proper mixture of gas and oil for a smoothly running 
motor and for the best mileage obtainable from a given amount of the 
mixture. The food requirements of the human motor for health, 
energy, efficiency, and endurance should be an important considera- 
tion in food indigestion. Colleges and universities should lead in this 
important matter by supplying proper nutrition and teaching rela- 
tive food values and needs so far as we yet understand these. 

When students are compelled to live in rooms promiscuously provided 
by proprietors whose chief interest is the monthly rental, conditions 
are usually far from satisfactory. Large numbers of students are com- 
pelled to live as cheaply as possible. Improper air conditions, — includ- 
ing heating, humidity, and ventilation, — overcrowding, insufficient 
toilet facilities, poor lighting, and uncleanliness are the lamentable 
conditions in many rooming houses. Likewise, large numbers of stu- 
dents patronize dining rooms and lunch counters which are operated 
for gain at the expense of proper food and service, where nutrition as 
a science is ignored. 

We are not unmindful of the rdle that dormitories and dining-rooms 
play in student social life as well. That these buildings solve many per- 
plexing problems relative to the student's life in general is obvious, 
and that they can be operated on their income or even be of financial 
value has been demonstrated in many institutions. 
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Survey. A survey of the students’ environment, both campus and 
off-campus, should determine in a large measure the activities of the 
sanitarian. This survey should embrace the water, milk, and food sup- 
plies, sewage and garbage disposal, the outdoor environment in rela- 
tion to the breeding of insects, especially flies (although in some areas 
other insects and parasites are of importance), housing conditions, 
eating places, and the general environment. 

Campus sanitation. For each building on the campus utilized by 
students a voluntary health officer — some interested member of the 
faculty who occupies the particular building for the greater part of his 
time — can be a valuable aid. He can supervise in general the carrying 
out, in his building, of regulations pertaining to ventilation, light, toilet 
facilities, janitor service, etc. Convenient boxes placed in each building 
to receive suggestions, complaints, and recommendations relative to 
the improvement of conditions are sometimes utilized to advantage. 

For the buildings and campus as a whole, the one in charge of sanita- 
tion should cooperate with the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
and the voluntary health officers for the various buildings. Meetings 
from time to time to discuss problems of sanitation contribute to the 
effectiveness of the program. 

It is difficult to formulate general regulations for campus buildings. 
One building may reflect the sanitary conception (if there was one) of 
fifty years ago, while another may be constructed in accordance with 
the latest ideas of sanitation. Again, buildings utilized for different 
purposes need different codes of sanitation. The following general 
regulations pertaining to campus sanitation may, however, be adopted ; 

Regulations for Campus Sanitation 

1. Spitting on the walks of the campus, on the steps of a university building, 
or on the floors of the halls or rooms of any university building is hereby for- 
bidden. Violation of this mle will render the offender liable to suspension from 
the university. It shall be the duty of all officers and employees of the uni- 
versity to report violations of this rule to the health service. (Spitting in public 
buildings violates the law in most states.) 

2. Classrooms shall be swept and dusted after the class periods of the day 
are over. Sweeping compound or some other material for allaying dust shall 
be used in sweeping. All blackboards shall be thoroughly cleansed, unless other- 
wise indicated, at the close of the day. The crayon dust which accumulates on 
the catch board must be thoroughly removed at the close of each day’s work. 

3. Rooms must be thoroughly ventilated between class periods. (Electric 
fans may be used to accelerate this ventilation.) 

4. Thermometers shall be provided for all classrooms, and the temperature 
should be held at 68-70° F. when the rooms are in use. Provisions should be 
made for increasing the humidity of rooms which are excessively dry. 
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5. The voluntary health officer of buildings which contain large assembly 
rooms must be notified beforehand of proposed meetings. He shall then make 
provisions for the best possible ventilation of assembly rooms during use. 

6. All lockers used for clothing must be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
at least once each year, and always upon the transference from one student to 
another. 

7. All clothing kept in lockers must be kept in sanitary condition. 

8. A bacteriological examination of the water of swimming pools shall be 
made once each week, or as frequently as is deemed essential. The pools when 
found to be unsafe will not be open to students. 

9. Lavatories and latrines shall be thoroughly cleansed daily and as often 
as is necessary. 

10. Specific sanitary regulations to meet the particular demands of certain 
buildings may be formulated and enforced by the director of the health service, 
the sanitary inspector, and the voluntary health officer. 

11. The sanitary inspector shall cooperate with the superintendent of the 
buildings and grounds in keeping the buildings and grounds in the very best 
sanitary condition. 

Off-campus sanitation. Particular conditions demand special regu- 
lations. In general, however, regulations similar to those which follow 
would apply, to be met, so far as possible, by student rooming and 
boarding houses on the approved list, the rating given each to depend 
upon the degree to which the requirements are met. 

Regulations for Approved Rooming Houses 

1. Heat. Study rooms should be heated by hot water, steam, or hot-air 
systems. If a gas stove is used, the gas connections should be metal, and the 
fumes should be carried from the room by pipe or chimney. While occupied, 
rooms should be kept at a temperature of from 68 to 70°. (If the inspector uses 
a scale of 100 points in rating rooms, 20 points might be given for observance of 
heat regulations.) 

2. Humidity. Since overdry atmosphere in a room apparently contributes 
to respiratory disturbances, steps should be taken to supply water vapor by 
means of evaporation tanks, in connection with hot-air systems, or by other 
measures. (5 points) 

3. Ventilation. It is desirable to have 1000 cubic feet of air per occupant ; 
direct outside air ; cross ventilation ; transoms ; windows ; window ventila- 
tors. (15 points) 

4. Lighting. Direct outside light ; window area at least 20 per cent of floor 
area ; shaded electric table light ; mantle and frosted globe for gaslight if used. 
(15 points) 

5. Cleanliness oj rooms and halls. Clean and satisfactory bedding and mat- 
tress ; rugs ,* use of vacuum cleaner ; washable draperies ; general appearance 
of rooms and halls. Rooms should be cared for daily and thoroughly cleaned 
once each week. Mattresses should be well aired at least once each week and 
always thoroughly cleaned and sunned upon change of tenants. (15 points) 
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6. Bathroom. One bathroom for each five persons ; satisfactory plumbing ; 
cleanliness ; hot water ; on same floor as bedrooms ; outside ventilation. (10 
points) 

7. Furnishings. Single beds ; study table or desk ; shaded electric light for 
table ; study chairs and easy chairs ; adequate drawer and closet space. One 
bed to a room is preferable unless sleeping porch is provided. Where two beds 
are in one room, there should be six feet between them if possible. (15 points) 

8. Building. Upkeep ; halls, stairways, and basement ; general appearance 
of house and surroundings. (5 points) 

9. Fire protection. Accessibility to exits, fire-escape third floor and above. 

10. Drinking water. From an approved source. 

11. Inspection. All rooms and houses used by fraternities, sororities, and 
clubs, and all approved student rooming and boarding houses, should be open 
to the health service for inspection. 

12. Complaints. Students should enter complaints at the health service or 
housing bureau when they think regulations are not being observed. Immedi- 
ate attention should be given to such complaints. 

Regulations for Approved Boarding Houses 

1. All rooms where food is stored, prepared, or served to students must be 
kept thoroughly clean and screened against insects and animals. 

1 2. No privy vault, open cesspool, hogpen, or chicken pen shall be permitted 
within 50 feet of any room used for storing, preparing, or serving food. 

3. All garbage must be placed in covered sanitary receptables and removed 
from premises at least three times a week. 

4. All water used for cooking, washing dishes, or drinking must come from 
sources approved by the health service. 

5. Dishes and cooking utensils must be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

6. All persons preparing or serving food to students shall obtain a certificate 
of health from the university health service. 

7. All persons preparing or serving food to students shall keep themselves in 
a neat and clean condition. Every effort must be taken to assure the most rigid 
personal cleanliness. 

8. The name of the dairy furnishing the milk used and served must be filed 
with the imiversity health service. 

In the enforcement of regulations an inspection of rooming and 
boarding houses should be made by a representative of the university 
health service, in conjunction with other agencies concerned, at least 
once each year or as often as is deemed necessary. A list of the rooming 
and boarding houses approved by the university health service, to- 
gether with ratings, should be on file at the university health-service 
office or at the housing bureau. When necessary there should be coop- 
eration between the university health service, the state board of health, 
and the city health and fire departments in making and enforcing 
regulations. 
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The work of the health service can be facilitated by a voluntary 
health officer (either the matron or an interested house member) in 
each sorority, fraternity, dormitory, codperative club, boarding-house, 
and rooming-house, appointed by the particular group concerned. 
These officers should be made familiar with the regulations which con- 
cern their organization, and close cooperation should exist between 
them and the health service. Outbreaks which might lead to serious 
epidemics may be readily checked by intelligent action on the part of 
these voluntary health officers. 

Health Education 

The third interest in student-health work, and one which should per- 
meate all its activities, is educating students in the fundamentals of 
health promotion and of disease prevention and control. As in every 
other activity for human betterment, the most genuine and far- 
reaching results are to be obtained through education. 

Two types of health education should be carried on in our colleges. 
The one is group or class instruction through general courses in anat- 
omy, physiology, and hygiene (See General College Course in Hy- 
giene’’) ; the other is individual instruction as occasions arise in the 
course of physical examinations, follow-up work, and consultations for 
advice and treatment, — usually the only time when the student is 
particularly interested in or feels the need of such instruction. The 
term "'student-health service'’ signifies, primarily, interest in health 
promotion and in disease prevention. 

The student's newspaper can frequently be used for succinct, timely 
health hints contributed by the director or other members of the health- 
service staff. Also, numerous voluntary and official health agencies 
furnish, free, attractive and authoritative pamphlets on many phases 
of health promotion and disease prevention and control which may 
well be available at the health service. Attractive placards and posters 
on health can be hung on the walls of the halls and of the waiting and 
dispensary rooms of the health service, so that he who runs may read. 
Occasionally special, public-health lectures, health films, etc. should be 
put on. 

Individual instruction should be correlated, in so far as it is feasible, 
with group instruction in hygiene. The director of the health service, 
wherever this is feasible, should be the professor of hygiene and public 
health, and the staff of the health service should be utilized in conduct- 
ing group instruction in hygiene. (See "The Division of Hygiene, 
Public Health, and Physical Education.") 
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Personnel and Equipment 

In the foregoing consideration of the objectives, interests, and activ- 
ities of a student-health service, personnel and^ health machineries far 
beyond the means or needs of the small college seem to be called for. 
What the writer has attempted to do is to cover as comprehensively as 
possible what student-health service should mean and what we should 
work toward. It goes without saying that in many of the small col- 
leges the part-time service of a local physician for one or two hours of 
dispensary work a day makes up the student-health service. In some a 
nurse is employed who refers students in need of medical attention to 
local physicians. In other institutions the department of physical edu- 
cation, with a physician at the head of it, supervises student health in 
general. Occasionally some member of the teaching staff of biology or 
of physiology directs this work. The important thing is that the one in 
charge of student health be adequately trained for the work and that 
he or she possess a comprehensive view of the aims and objectives in 
student-health work, — disease prevention, health promotion, and 
health education, — not only for academic efficiency but also as these 
bear on health and physical efficiency for the years after graduation. 

Physicians. It should be the aim of each college to have at the head 
of its student-health service a well-trained physician who is either giv- 
ing all his time to the problems of student health or has charge of this 
work in connection with teaching some related subject. 

The physician selected to do or to superintend student-health 
work should be thoroughly trained in modern scientific medicine, — 
diagnosis and treatment. He should possess a keen working knowledge 
of the principles and practices of health promotion and disease preven- 
tion and control. He should be interested in preventive medicine and 
in the problems of student-health work. He should be a teacher, for 
student-health work includes both individual and group teaching. He 
must have understanding, patience, tact, and tolerance. Finally, he 
should have a broad vision of a comprehensive and constructive pro- 
gram for student-health conservation and promotion. In the small 
college he is often the entire health service and must make provision 
for all the interests and activities which come under personal attention, 
sanitation, and education. 

In general one may state that one full-time physician should be 
employed for each 1000 students enrolled. Where more than one 
physician is employed, one should be chosen as director of the student- 
health service. The services of a woman physician are especially 
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desirable in connection with the physical examination of women and 
in rehabilitation and reconstruction^ work among women students. 
The relation of the student-health service to the schools of medicine, 
dentistry, etc., when these are maintained in the university concerned, 
is considered under ''Relation of Health Service to Other Agencies and 
Schools."' 

Nurses, Next to the physician in importance, in student-health 
work, is the nurse. If students are hospitalized at the student-health 
service the demands for nursing service are decidedly increased, as 
nurses are then needed both for attendance in the dispensary and for 
hospital nursing. They can be used also for visiting outside sick stu- 
dents, inspecting rooming houses, etc. 

Laboratory service and sanitation. It is of course essential that labo- 
ratory and X-ray facilities be available for diagnosis. If the service 
arranged for warrants it, there should be a well-equipped laboratory 
and X ray in connection with the dispensary and hospital, and a well- 
trained technician employed. The technician can in some cases serve 
as the sanitarian as well. 

Quarters and equipment. Suitable quarters conveniently located 
should be provided. If the service is to include not only advice and 
the treatment of ill students but also care, adequate provision must be 
made for (1) a dispensary with a waiting room and examination and 
treatment rooms (in general one may anticipate 20 visits per day per 
1000 students enrolled) ; (2) hospital quarters (for noncontagious ill- 
nesses, 5 beds per 1000 students enrolled, with some latitude in case of 
an epidemic ; and, in addition, adequately isolated quarters for con- 
tagious diseases or suspected cases) ; (3) a well-equipped laboratory 
which can be utilized in both the personal attention and sanitation 
work ; and (4) necessary office space. The dispensary and hospital in 
connection with student-health supervision are considered at greater 
length under "Treatment and Care of 111 Students." 

A three-story building can be arranged to serve the needs well. The 
first floor should include the necessary space and equipment for physi- 
cal examinations and dispensary work, laboratory, and office; the 
second floor should be arranged for hospitalization of the general non- 
contagious illnesses, and should provide both wards and private rooms ; 
the third floor can be utilized for isolation purposes. 

Little if anything need be said about the equipment, which is that 
needed for physical examinations, dispensary, and hospital work. It is 
wise to begin modestly and let the needs and the resources determine 
the acquirement of extra equipment. 
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Financing Student-Health Service 

It is desirable that the health service be financed through annual 
fees paid by the students. When students pay a health fee, they do not 
feel that medical attention given them at the health service is gratui- 
tous. An annual fee should be required of all students, whether they 
are residents of the community or come there for their college work. 
Voluntary health fees will not support a health service. It is not a 
characteristic of the average human being voluntarily to put aside 
money for use in case of illness. The entrance examination alone is 
often worth more than the whole health fee ; moreover, the student- 
health service usually does enough in the prevention and control of 
communicable diseases and in general student welfare work to justify 
its support by all individuals in the group, whether this is recognized 
by the students or not. 

In the earlier days of the student-health-service movement, when it 
was interested largely or wholly in sanitation or in the very rudiments 
of personal attention, such as the one to two hours per day of dispen- 
sary service, the required health fee was relatively small. It ranged 
from 50 cents to one or two dollars per semester. But as students came 
to depend more and more on the health service for advice and service 
in matters pertaining to health, dispensary hours were increased. It 
was soon realized that some readily accessible beds were often impera- 
tive for effective health supervision (see ''Treatment and Care of 111 
Students’')- With the increased service a larger budget was naturally 
needed. In addition the cost of maintaining a modern dispensary and 
hospital, with attendants, equipment, etc., has increased threefold in 
recent years. It has been necessary, therefore, to increase the student- 
health fees from time to time in order to keep up with the increasing 
demands made on the personal division and with the increasing costs 
of such service. Furthermore, with the growth of the positive health 
idea, which calls for activities along the lines of various health factors 
considered under "Health Promotion,” additional funds are needed. 

When we examine into the health interests and activities, and the 
resultant student-health fees in our colleges and universities, we find 
considerable variation. The fees range from $1 to $20 a year. The 
writer is informed that one institution contemplates making the health 
fee $30 a year. Where health fees are low the activities of the personal 
division are limited chiefly to advice, first aid, or dispensary treat- 
ment ; special service, medicines, and hospital care must be paid for 
by the student. Where the fees are higher, a more extensive service, 
including hospitalization within limits, is provided. 
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Just how much service should or can be given to students is not a 
settled matter. The size and type of the institution, whether or not 
there is a medical school connected with it, the extent to which physi- 
cians in the department of hygiene and other departments work also in 
the health service, all have a bearing on the student-health program, on 
its annual budget, and consequently on the health fee. The most satis- 
factory health service would be that which could arrange for or provide 
all service to all students whereby everything possible would be done 
to prepare the student physically for years of service to society. After 
all, should not this be an important objective in educational institu- 
tions ? This would mean, however, in addition to adequate instruction 
in the fundamentals of health promotion and disease prevention, so far 
as we yet understand these, unlimited highly skilled service (medical 
and surgical) in all illness, in the correction of physical defects and po- 
tential physical handicaps, and in the promotion of health in general. 
Very few if any student-health services can do this ,* the cost is prohibi- 
tive ; and there are other angles to the problem, which cannot be con- 
sidered here. 

General College Course in Hygiene 

While health education, as has been said, should enter into the vari- 
ous contacts of the health-service staff with students as occasions arise, 
there is need for general courses in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
which will give students a working knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the human machine and its needs in the maintenance of 
health and physical efficiency. 

Many institutions include in their curricula a course of some sort 
in hygiene. Too frequently, however, the one who gives the course has 
had little or no training in the sciences concerned with health and 
disease. Traditions and empiricisms are handed out as scientific dicta. 
In general one may say that taking plenty of exercise, the twice-daily 
brushing of teeth, sleeping with windows open, deep breathing, mas- 
tication a la Fletcher, drinking plenty of water, proper elimination of 
the body's waste matter, bathing, clothing, and sex hygiene form the 
subject matter of the average college course in hygiene as presented by 
the predominating type of teacher. Even these topics are presented 
in an unconvincing manner to an uninterested or even antagonistic 
group of freshmen who are required to take the course and who are 
more or less familiar with these topics, having been inoculated with 
them or against them while in the elementary and secondary schools. 

Qualifications of the instructor. A college course in hygiene should in- 
clude intelligent consideration of both health promotion and disease 
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prevention. In order to do this an instructor must be able to give due 
emphasis to many health factors. He must also possess adequate 
knowledge regarding the nature, source, and classification of diseases, 
the routes over which communicable diseases travel, and the general 
and specific measures for blocking these routes. As a foundation, 
therefore, he should have an adequate knowledge of normal vital proc- 
esses and a working knowledge of pathology, bacteriology, psychology, 
and psychiatry. 

The human being presents at least four aspects, or facets, so far as 
health is concerned. These are the anthropological, the psychological, 
the sociological, and the immunological. The instructor should be able 
to appreciate, by virtue of his training, these various facets, the part 
they play, and their interrelations in constructive health work. 

Future health work will concern itself more and more with the 
quality and quantity of population. Heretofore health activities have 
been expended largely in dealing with and alleviating untoward con- 
ditions of society, with little effort towards a genuine program of pre- 
vention. Improvement of the quality of mankind is the consummate 
of a preventive program. The instructor of a college course in hygiene, 
therefore, should appreciate the contributions of such sciences and in- 
terests as genetics, eugenics, and population. 

We have much to learn regarding health promotion and disease pre- 
vention. Research and investigation along many lines are adding new 
knowledge from time to time. The teacher of hygiene should not only 
know the latest developments in his field but, through investigation 
and research, should make contributions himself. 

Finally, in addition to adequate scientific training, vigilance in keep- 
ing up with the advancements in the various sciences and interests 
which concern modern hygiene, and an inquiring mind, a teacher 
of hygiene should be one who has the capacity and desire to influence 
his students to live the laws of health so far as we know them. Un- 
fortunately the spirit and atmosphere of our time are against an at- 
tempt on the part of a teacher to influence students. Dr. Richard 
Clark Cabot, in differentiating between teaching about ethics and 
teaching ethics, says, Teachers are in good form when they modestly 
present the facts, as science is supposed to, without bias. To try by our 
teaching to influence any student to act in any particular way would be 
an invasion of his rights.” This deadhouse pedagogical attitude is in- 
effective in teaching hygiene, as well as in teaching ethics. Merely giv- 
ing the accepted facts about hygiene is teaching about it ; influencing a 
student to apply these facts to his own life, to give intelligent atten- 
tion to the fundamentals of healthful living, is teaching hygiene. 
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Social aspects should he emphasized. In a college course, hygiene 
should be presented more as a social problem than as a personal one. 
The personal aspects can be brought out in connection with the social 
aspects. It is difficult to interest college students in hygiene as a per- 
sonal problem. As a rule they are in the very hey-day of health, and 
feel little need of concern for something with which they are richly en- 
dowed. It is not so difficult, however, to interest students in hygiene 
and public health in relation to society and its needs. 

A classified list of the causes of death in the United States and the 
value of these statistics as range-finders in health work, and a con- 
sideration of the social and economic loss due to illness as shown by 
various surveys of age groups from the pre-school child to adults, when 
properly presented interest the college student and help him to under- 
stand and appreciate the need for interest and activities in public 
health. A study of the relation of poverty to mortality and to mor- 
bidity, and a realization of the fact that our future security and leader- 
ship as a nation depend in a large measure upon a sound and vigorous 
citizenry, make for a social point of view and a sense of personal obli- 
gation to society regarding both individual and community health. 

In the study of the causes of morbidity, untimely deaths, physical 
defects, inefficiency, and social maladjustments in general, and of ways 
and means for the prevention of various factors which contribute 
heavily to these causes, the various approaches to health promotion 
which are usually presented as personal hygiene, and the methods for 
controlling communicable diseases (community hygiene), can be given 
consideration and emphasis. 

Projective idea. As has been stated, students should be impressed 
with the need of intelligent attention to health, that they may safe- 
guard and promote health and physical efficiency not only in youth but 
in later years as well. Approximately eighteen years have been added 
to the average length of life during the present century. This has been 
brought about largely through marked reduction in infant mortality 
and through increasing mastery over bacterial diseases, especially the 
communicable diseases which took such a large toll of childhood and 
youth. More people than ever before, therefore, reach manhood and 
womanhood. Little has been accomplished, however, in improving the 
health span of adults. As a rule, people begin to break physically 
around the ages of forty and fifty years, — a time when they should be 
of the greatest social and economic value. To quote the statistics of 
Forrest Dryden : Take 100 young men (twenty-five years of age) in 
America who are sound in every respect physically, and project their 
lives forty years. In other words, see what will have happened to them 
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at the age of sixty-five years. Only 64 will be living. Of the 64 living, 
1 will be rich ; 4 will be well-to-do ; 5 will be supporting themselves by 
working; the other 54 will be dependent wholly or in part upon rela- 
tives, friends, or society. Health, or lack of it, is one of the factors in 
the conditions shown by Dryden’s statistics ; hence the importance of 
teaching hygiene in a projective sense and of interesting students in 
helping improve these conditions. 

Relation of Physical Education to Student-Health Service 

Attention has been called to the fact that the earliest effort directed 
toward the improvement and conservation of student's health centered 
in '^physical training.” Two national systems, the German and the 
Swedish, played important roles in the history of physical training in 
the United States. These systems were conceived and nourished in 
their respective countries in an atmosphere of war and preparation for 
war, the objective being the development of strong, vigorous bodies, es- 
pecially on the part of the young men of the land, for military purposes. 

Although there were earlier attempts to establish physical training in 
the United States, it may be said to have found a place in our colleges 
and universities in 1860, when Harvard, Yale, and Amherst erected 
gynmasiums and introduced physical training largely influenced by the 
German, or Jahn, type. AtHarvardand Yale it was elective. President 
Stems of Amherst, however, impressed with the '"poor physical con- 
dition of students” in general, determined to graduate his students in 

perfect health.” Four times a week, for a period of forty minutes, each 
Amherst class was required to assemble in the gymnasium for exercise. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, that physical training, or 
'"culture” (emphasizing physical exercise, which later took on the 
more dignified name of "physical education”) was introduced as a 
health measure in our schools before the sciences now making up 
modem medicine, hygiene, and public health were as developed as they 
are today. Through the contributions of anatomy, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, bacteriology, pathology, and closely allied sciences came an 
appreciation of the facts that there is no single approach to health and 
physical efficiency, and that there are many factors which are of greater 
importance to health and physical efficiency than is physical exercise. 
Also, we know that the health aspects of exercise are easily lost sight of in 
interest and enthusiasm for performance, skill, competition, and mastery. 

"Physical education” failed to keep up with and apply the impor- 
tant contributions of the sciences with reference to health, and thus 
failed to serve adequately the health needs in our schools. Instead it 
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became largely engrossed with methods and technique of exercise. 
Much time was given to discussions regarding the relative merits of 
the German (Jahn, or heavy, gymnastics), the Swedish (Ling, or light, 
gymnastics), and modified systems devised in the United States by 
certain physical-culture enthusiasts. 

With the rise of the play and athletic movement, from 1890 to 1900, 
the more or less formal systems of physical training suffered a severe 
blow. The play movement, especially competitive athletics, rapidly 
gained tremendous momentum and soon completely overshadowed the 
traditional systems. This was to be expected, because play (games and 
sports, particularly competitive athletics) appeals to a fundamental 
human impulse toward, and interest in, physical emulation, rivalry, 
competition, and mastery. Furthermore, this impulse and this interest 
can be gratified not only through actual participation in the contest 
but by representation, — transferring one’s interest to a chosen con- 
testant or team. Hence the rapid rise and domination of athletics, 
professional, intercollegiate, and interscholastic, and the building of 
bleachers and stadia seating many thousands of enthusaistic specta- 
tors. In this day of the newer psychology one must be cautious in the 
use of such terms as ''instincts” and "emotions.” If one is permitted 
to use them, however, one may say that physical education, and partic- 
ularly sports and athletics as maintained in our schools, are largely in 
the emotional field. The strong desire for mastery or winning plays no 
small part in creating the situation. The emphasis has been for some 
time, and still is, too much on unusual skill in competitive sports and 
too little on the health and recreation needs of the students in general, 
in proper relation to their college work. In most schools there is over- 
emphasis on special physical training on the part of some students, 
often to the neglect of their college work, and too much concentration, 
on the part of the staff, on the training of comparatively small groups 
of possible participants in our colorful, crowd-drawing intercollegiate 
contests. Intramural athletics have been introduced and are being 
developed now more than ever before, to give all students opportuni- 
ties for recreational games and sports. In some schools intercollegiate 
athletics is contributing generously, from its ample funds, to the intra- 
mural program. 

To the ranks of physical-education teachers, especially after the 
emphasis swung to play and athletics, there was a large influx of play 
enthusiasts, — teachers whose interests were largely of the instinctive 
and emotional type. They loved physical prowess and competition. 
They were interested in technique and methods of exercise and games, 
but were not prepared to keep abreast of and apply contributions to our 
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knowledge of health needs as made from time to time through the 
various sciences bearing on these needs. Their training did not fit them 
to develop or carry on a comprehensive student-health program, which 
demands intelligent attention not only to exercise but to many other 
health factors. 

The need of the prevention and control of communicable diseases, 
of advice to, and treatment and care of, ill students, and of scientific 
attention to actual and potential physical handicaps as revealed by 
health surveys of the student-age group, called for health agencies other 
than the usual staffs of departments of physical education. These 
other agencies are physicians, nurses, trained laboratory workers, etc. 
who form the student-health service. In most schools, then, there is a 
department of physical education, interested in exercise and recreation, 
one of the many factors contributing to health, but emphasizing as 
well other interests and activities not directly related to student 
health, and the student-health service, interested in the prevention 
and control of disease and the promotion of student health through 
attention to many factors. There are certain matters or activities in 
which both are interested, but many activities and objectives of each 
are outside the interest or training of the other. 

In physical education the interests and objectives emphasized which 
are only indirectly or remotely related to health, and which lie largely 
outside the direct interest of the staff of the student-health service, in- 
clude the Greek ideal of body form (harmonious and symmetrical de- 
velopment), neuromuscular control (precision, muscular pliability, 
agility, dexterity, skill), activity, performance (physical capacity, 
strength, endurance), recreation, and certain mental, moral, and so- 
cial by-products.'' Many physical educators maintain that the mental, 
moral, and social values gained through participation in play, games, 
sports, and athletics are among the most important objectives in phys- 
ical education. The staff of the student-health service, on the other 
hand, must give scientific attention to many matters concerning stu- 
dent health which are outside the domain of the general staff of physi- 
cal education, — matters which cannot be handled by a physical 
educator unless he is a trained physician as well. 

Among the interests and activities in which both are necessarily con- 
cerned are the following : (1) The physical examination of students 
and the findings thereof. Physical education will emphasize certain 
anthropometrical measurements and capacity tests, while the health 
service will be interested in the medical aspects of the physical exami- 
nation. Of course, the programs of both must be based on the findings 
of the physical examinations. (2) The bureau of health records. One 
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set of records should serve both physical education and the student- 
health service. The importance of keeping complete records and 
utilizing these in the planning of students’ programs cannot be over- 
emphasized. To maintain separate records for physical education and 
for the health service is both expensive and unnecessary. (3) The pre- 
vention and correction of defects. Physical education can do much 
with certain types of posture and functional defects. The health serv- 
ice must handle others. (4) The promotion of health. The various 
factors in health promotion have been considered, and it has been 
stated that the concern of physical education is with the physical exer- 
cise and recreation factor, while other factors must be included in the 
interests and activities of the health service. These parallel and diver- 
gent interests and activities are illustrated in the diagram at the end 
of this chapter. 

Both have a common ob j ective, — student health ; yet in some colleges 
and universities, where the two are entirely separate and independent, 
there is lack of understanding, sympathy, and cobperation. 

Division of Hygiene, Public Health, and Physical Education 

While the student-health service must provide or arrange for the 
scientific treatment and care of ill students, it should be interested 
primarily in health promotion and in educating students in the funda- 
mentals of healthful living and disease prevention. Its work should be 
correlated with that of the department of hygiene and public health. 
If maintained as an integral part of a school of medicine or dominated 
too much by the curative aspects of medicine, there is danger of losing 
some of the emphasis on preventive medicine, which should permeate 
its program. Furthermore, much of the work of the student-health ser- 
vice is and should be hygienic, — including the physical examination 
of entering students, follow-up work, the prevention and correction 
of potential physical handicaps, as well as measures for the prevention 
and control of communicable diseases, sanitation, and education. 

The student-health service can be regarded in a measure as a labora- 
tory for teaching hygiene. Its interests, activities, and machineries should 
be studied by students taking general-hygiene courses and by students 
preparing to be public-health workers and social workers in schools 
offering such training, as well as utilized by students when needed. 

The program of physical education, also, dealing as it does with 
exercise and recreation (which, when suited to the needs of the individ- 
ual student, contribute to his or her health), should be correlated with 
the general program for student-health promotion and conservation. 
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There is need for cooperation at various points in the general health 
program, as brought out in "The Relation of Physical Education to 
Student-Health Service.” The activities of both should be based on 
the findings of the physical examinations and the health records of the 
students. These records should be available to both, and the organiza- 
tions of these agencies should be such that ready and understanding 
cooperation in the correction of certain physical defects or subnormal 
conditions is forthcoming. 

Grouping in one division the general hygiene teaching, the student- 
health service, and physical education makes for a correlated, con- 
structive, and comprehensive program for student health and physical 
efficiency. Joint staff meetings held at intervals for a discussion of 
student-health needs promote understanding and cooperation. 

It is needless to state that the head of such a division should be a 
physician who is not only scientifically trained in both curative and 
preventive medicine but who appreciates what contributions each stu- 
dent-physical-welfare activity should make to the student-health pro- 
gram as a whole. Not only should he understand clearly where and 
when these activities fuse and how to fuse them, but he should under- 
stand and appreciate the divergent or independent interests and activ- 
ities of each. He must not only be thoroughly trained in the field 
of medicine and public health but should be interested in investigation 
and research along health lines. 

Relation of Health Service to Other Agencies and Schools 

The director of student-health work should be a member of the gen- 
eral administrative body of the college or university. He should be in 
touch with the general program of the institution and have the interest 
and cooperation of the other administrative officers in his part of that 
program. It is a mistake to attempt a constructive student-health 
program isolated firom the other educational interests of the college or 
university. It too is an educational matter and an important one. 

There should be cooperation between various agencies in charge of 
matters that may bear on the health and physical welfare of the stu- 
dents. A representative of the'student-health-service staff on commit- 
tees or cooperating with other agencies dealing with matters in which 
student health and physical welfare may be involved can often help in 
Handling certain situations which arise from time to time. Also, such 
contact contributes to the effectiveness of the health service. 

For example, a member of the health-service staff should be ap- 
pointed to serve on or cooperate with the committee dealing with stu- 
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dent delinquency. Illness is one of the common excuses given by 
students for failure in class work. Often this illness is not organic but 
is rather a symptom of emotional instability due at times to difficulty 
in making proper adjustment in some phase of university or individual 
life. The student-health service, with its interest in mental hygiene 
and with its health records of students, can be of value to the univer- 
sity administration in such matters. Sometimes mental hygiene prop- 
erly applied can help the student to pull himself together and carry on 
his work satisfactorily. Not infrequently students are advised to give 
up their work for the time being and go home because of imaginary ill 
health when this might be avoided. All possible resources of the univer- 
sity should be utilized to help the failing student get hold of himself 
and his work before the doors of the institution are closed to him. Too 
many people with imaginary ill health now burden families or society. 

Also, the health records of above-the-average students who wish to 
carry unusually heavy work should be considered in connection with 
their schedule. 

Again, as has been suggested, a representative of the health-service 
staff cooperating with the committee or bureau in charge of the hous- 
ing of students etc., if such a committee or bureau exists, can con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of this work. 

When schools of medicine and dentistry are maintained in the uni- 
versity, close cooperation should exist between these and the health 
service. The benefits to be derived from this cooperation can be 
mutual. At one university the following relationship has been worked 
out. The health service has established a system of graduate fellow- 
ships in the clinical departments of the medical school, in the depart- 
ment of hygiene and public health, and in the dental school. These 
fellowships in the medical school are open to selected graduates of rec- 
ognized medical schools who have successfully completed interneships 
and who are specializing in some particular clinical science. Each 
fellow devotes two, three, or four hours per day to the student-health 
service, particularly the dispensary, and the remainder of his time to 
postgraduate study and research in the department in which he is 
specializing. The health service pays for the fellowships. In general 
the medical service rendered at the health service by these part-time 
energetic, ambitious physicians, specializing in a particular field, is 
more satisfactory than is the work of physicians who are employed to 
give all their time to the long, arduous daily routine of examining, ad- 
vising, and treating students who are, for the most part, ambulatory 
patients. Also, by this arrangement, through the 'Tellow,'' who is 
chosen by the head of the clinical department and approved by the 
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head of the health service, the personnel and facilities of the clinical 
departments in the medical school are available when expert and 
special treatment is needed. A serious surgical case, for example, re- 
ceives the direct attention of the head of the department of surgery, 
who, through his graduate fellow, has charge of all surgical cases among 
students. This is true also for the other clinical departments. In addi- 
tion to assuring the highest type of medical and surgical service for the 
students, this arrangement stimulates postgraduate and research work 
in the various clinical departments. Fellowships in dentistry and in 
hygiene and public health are arranged for in the same manner. 

Naturally there are many students who, although they have paid the 
health fee, prefer, when ill, the services of their family physician or a 
local physician of their own choice. The facilities of the hospital and 
dispensary should be open to all reputable physicians. They should be 
made to feel that the health service is anxious to cooperate with them in 
providing the best treatment for the students. Physicians located in 
the college or university community frequently criticize or object to 
the establishment of a health service. Especially is this true in smaller 
communities. These physicians regard a health service as contract 
medical practice and feel that their practice will suffer as a conse- 
quence. Usually, however, students consult physicians only when 
they are in pain or in case of actual illness. Furthermore, the student- 
age group as a whole is relatively free from illness. Probably not more 
than 5 per cent of students would consult physicians during the school 
year if a student-health service were not maintained. In its program 
for positive health and physical efficiency the health service attempts 
to deal with 100 per cent of the students and to impress every student 
with the importance of intelligent attention to health, early attention 
to defects and minor illnesses, and preventive measures. It is a matter 
of education. Physicians in general will be consulted more rather than 
less as a result ; and in time fewer quacks and pseudo-scientists will 
find college graduates among their supporters. 

Close cooperation should be maintained between the student-health 
service and the municipal health agencies. This is especially desirable 
in the prevention and control of communicable diseases. In some col- 
lege and university communities the director of the student-health 
service has been made a deputy city health officer, to the mutual bene- 
fit of the college and the community. 

The student-health service is a comparatively recent educational 
measure, and many problems are yet to be worked out in most schools 
in connection with it and its relation to other agencies dealing Vith the 
physical welfare of students. It has already demonstrated its value in 
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CHAPTER XIX 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 


By Forrest C. Allen, Director of the Division of Physical Education 
and Intercollegiate Athletics, University of Kansas 


Relation of Physical Education and Athletics to Education 


Two decades ago physical education was not an integral part of the 
educational program of our American colleges. Up to that date it 
was given time in the school activities rather grudgingly. It was the 
best that education could offer, to meet the growing demand for some 
type of hygienic training. 

The progress of physical education was suffering a two-way block. 
Educators were frowning upon a system which lacked a well -organized 
body of thought to support it. As a result the system lost step in edu- 
cational progress. The men and women who were leading the cause of 
physical education had received their professional training in special 
physical-training normal schools, outside of the life and atmosphere of 
general education. Consequently they were partially ignorant of the 
general educational tendencies. They regarded their work as a de- 
tached problem which had to do only with the physical and muscular 
aspects of the student and not with the acquirement of mental, moral, 
and social benefits. 


The earlier system was primarily structurally minded and thought 
only in terms of anatomy and muscular physique. The whole plan was 
lost in a single groove, that of structural vigilance and care of the 
physical body, with no thought of functional relationship to education 
in general. 


The main function of education is ''to train the human mechanism 
toward efficiency as an instrument of self-expression, with reference to 
the various opportunities and responsibilities of life.’’ ^ All agencies of 
education should aini at these common ends. This does not mean that 
extracurricular activities should contribute an amount comparable to 
that furnished by the curriculum ; but they should be integers in the plan. 


1 Thomas Denison Wood (Editor). Health and Education 
the Study of Education. Yearbook, 1910, Part 1 : 82. 
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One century of American pioneer work in physical education showed 
the place of motor activity in the school curriculum, and, despite the 
incompleteness of the plan, kept the idea alive until educators could 
present* a program which was physiologically and psychologically 
sound and pedagogically acceptable. The new type of physical educa- 
tion maintains an organic relationship with the educational program. 
It stands foursquare as a neuromuscular program to aid education not 
only in rounding out the physical, mental, social, and ethical being in 
its care during the four years of college life, but in sending the student 
home with a lifetime recreation, — with a favorite sport which will in- 
sure for him activity and freedom in his maturity.^ 


Contribution to International Relations 

At a meeting of the National Education Association in Seattle, 
Washington, July, 1927, Augustus O. Thomas, President of the World 
Federation of the Education Association, who seemed to see in the de- 
velopment of the sporting blood of peoples the ultimate breaking down 
of national jealousies and racial hatreds, spoke as follows : 

Sporting blood is the most common blood of the human race and should be 
utilized in bringing about international understandings and in relieving na- 
tional jealousies and race hatreds We seldom have trouble with a good 

sportsman. It is a trait worth cultivating. The sporting element is closely 
allied to the social side of life. We need to cultivate each other in clearing 
away misunderstandings. Misunderstandings cause hatreds, and hatreds cause 
war. War, therefore, becomes an intellectual problem. . . . Our schools can do 
more than any other influence to break down the wall of prejudice. The sport- 
ing sense should be developed. It is the wooden horse by means of which we can 
break into the walled city of human hatreds. It will strip the mask of deceit 
from the face of racial and national jealousies.^ 

Educators are fast realizing the international importance of sports 
and games. Such persons as Helen Wills, Gertrude Ederle, William 
Tilden, Francis Hunter, Elizabeth Ryan, Sabin Carr, and Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh, have contributed much to the world-wide mission 
of sporting contacts for international betterment. Each has done his 
effective bit to establish better relations with other nations through 
his American spirit of adventure and play. Modern physical educa- 
tion founded on the primary basis of sports and games is the most 
effective program of its kind in our universities and colleges today. 

2 Ibid. Section on ” Physical Education,” pp. 75-104. 

3 Associated Press Reports, Seattle, Washington, Tuesday, July 5, 1927. 
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The late President Hyde of Bowdoin College once outlined the 
aims of the American Arts College as follows: 

To be at home in all lands and ages, to count Nature a familiar acquaintance, 
and Art an intimate friend ; to gain a standard for the appreciation of other 
men’s work and the criticism of your own ; to carry the keys of the world s 
library in your pocket, and feel its resources behind you in whatever task you 
undertake ; to make hosts of friends among the men of your own age who are 
to be leaders in all walks of life ; to lose yourself in generous enthusiasms and 
cooperate with others for common ends ; to learn manners from students who 
are gentlemen, and form character under professors who are Christians, this is 
the offer of the college for the best four years of your life.^ 

Historical Background of Physical Education 

1. Ancient Developments, Human nature in its sporting instincts has 
not changed. Eight hundred years before the birth of Christ the cele- 
brated Greek games impressed upon the states of Greece a common 
social, religious, and intellectual character. They promoted inter- 
course and trade; they strung every power of mind and body, in 
participants and nonparticipants alike, to the highest tension ; they 
softened the manners of the people by turning their thoughts from 
martial exploits and giving them a respite from war. 

Today education is turning to sports and play programs to achieve 
for us what they did for the Greeks twenty-eight hundred years ago. 
The voluntary motives back of our system of play differ materially 
from the religious sense of duty which prompted their games, but the 
ideal to be achieved is the same. We are looking to this sporting in- 
stinct, properly directed, to give us a better understanding of peoples, 
to break down hatreds and jealousies, and to bring about peace among 
nations by giving them a common character and an international point 
of view. These are age-old roads that we are traversing, with the ex- 
periences of centuries behind us. 

The great stadia of the present age have been erected at the expense 
of millions of dollars and will seat from 20,000 to 100,000 spectators. 
The great stadium of the first century, a.d. 76, the Colosseum at 
Rome, seated 80,000 people. A nation’s pride must not rest in the vast 
amounts of money expended or in the vast throngs assembled, but 
rather in the worth of the purpose back of it all. In the Greek games 
all the arts were fostered for the glory of the gods. Athletic feats, ora- 
tory, music, art, and poetry went hand in hand. The participants were 

< Frederick J. Kelly. The American Arts College. The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 
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the noblest types that the race could produce. It is significant to note 
that these games preceded the Golden Age. 

Some four centuries later the Romans, differing widely from the 
beauty-loving, reflective, and cultured Greeks, established themselves 
on the banks of the Tiber with but one great thought in mind, — that 
of militarism and world conquest. They were a people accustomed to 
the thrills of the circus and the amphitheater. They supported a class 
of professional athletes, who were virtual slaves to their trainers, but 
as a people they had no desire for wholesome competition for the love 
of it. Their contests of men with beasts or of beasts with beasts 
marked a degraded type of civilization in the last stages of athletic pro- 
fessionalism, and, eventually, the fall of Rome. Inspired by no nobler 
purpose than that of sensuality, iron discipline, and world conquest, 
they had nothing left by which to hold on. 

No sooner had the Teutonic tribes overrun Romanized Europe than 
they began to become converts of the young and vigorous Christian 
Church. Because of the accompanying doctrine of asceticism, for 
fourteen hundred years physical education had no history. The prog- 
ress of Greek antiquity became lost in the Middle Ages. As long as 
the dualistic philosophy of the early Christian Era decreed that the 
body was evil and an enemy of the spirit, there was no opportunity 
for the growth of physical education or even for adequate care of the 
health. In the absence of any authorized outlet, youth of those ages 
found vent in drinking, gambling, brawls, and organized lawlessness. 

With the revival of learning, different phases of physical culture 
came back. There was a renewed attempt to train new Greek and 
Roman citizens and to revive and reproduce the life of the past. In 
1378 De Feltra, an Italian schoolmaster of the new era, introduced 
dancing, riding, fencing, swimming, wrestling, running, jumping, and 
archery into his school at Mantua. 

Three centuries elapsed before any other attempts were made to 
carry on work in physical training. In 1774 Basedow opened the first 
school in Germany. His pupils carried on his work for fifty years in 
the open spaces under the oaks. No gymnasia were provided. 

Modem background. In Sweden, in 1813, Per Ling, inspired by the 
movement in Germany, began a systematic development of Swedish 
gymnastics which has resulted in the most precise system of exercises 
and movements that the world has ever known. Ling contributed two 
new phases to the work, medical and pedagogical, and deserves his 
place as an outstanding pioneer. 

While Ling was perfecting his Swedish system Frederick Jahn, the 
father of popular German gymnastics and founder of the order of the 
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German Turmereiriy which played a colorful part in shaping our gym- 
nastic policies, introduced a form of popular gymnastics in Germany. 
Behind his gymnastic achievement was a patriotic desire to rebuild 
the bodies of the young Germans in order that they might withstand 
the French. 

In 1827 three university-trained German refugees, Beck, Follen, 
and Lieber, all followers of Jahn, and fleeing the reactionary policy 
adopted by the Holy Alliance, came to the United States and estab- 
lished the Jahn system of German gymnastics in the cities of North- 
ampton, Cambridge, and Boston. These were the first college and city 
open-air gymnasia in America. These three men were educators as well 
as gymnasts, and gave physical education a worthy introduction in 
America. Beck was professor of Latin and permanent tutor in Har- 
vard University. Follen was the first teacher of German at Harvard. 
Lieber, in addition to publishing the first Encyclopaedia Americana, 
served as one of the founders of Girard College, and later as professor 
of history and political science at Columbia University. 

Crushed in the revolution of 1848, other German refugees, of the 
order of the Turnverein, preferring to give up their fatherland rather 
than their ideals, came in thousands to the United States. Thus did 
Jahn’s system of gymnastics continue to fasten itself upon the life and 
customs of America. The American Turnerhund is the transplanted 
German Turmerein, with its program of German gymnastics and its 
patriotic zeal transferred to an adopted land. 

Progress in America. In the progress of physical education in 
America other distinctive influences arose. In 1861 Dio Lewis intro- 
duced free gymnastics performed to music, including dumb-bell and 
wand drills and some other forms of hand-apparatus work, for both 
men and women. 

Baron Nils Posse came to America in 1885 for the purpose of demon- 
strating Ling’s Swedish gymnastics. This he did with such fine success 
that in the next six years fifty-two towns and cities included the system 
in their regular school program. Two years later Dudley Sargent 
elaborated the system of developing appliances and contributed some 
forty different inventions, such as chest expanders and developers, 
quarter circles, and leg and finger machines, which by graded pulley 
weights gave measured resistance to localized muscular movements. 

In 1889 occurred the first conference in America in the interests of 
physical education. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, presided over the four sessions, and nearly eight thousand 
persons attended. As the system of physical education continues to 
grow in significance this first conference becomes all the more notable. 
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From these early beginnings there has been steady growth in both 
aims and methods. About the middle of the nineteenth century there 
were four different systems of physical training on trial in the United 
States, — military drill, the Jahn gymnastics, the manual-labor move- 
ment, and calisthenics for girls and women. The set exercises which 
were the basis of these systems failed to arouse the enthusiasms of 
American youth or to satisfy the temperament and interest of an 
Anglo-Saxon people. Therefore the attention of physical educators 
swung to games, swimming, and folk and national dancing, which rep- 
resented additional features and began to indicate a wide and confus- 
ing range of elements. 

Today physical education holds its place in the college curriculum as 
an effective and valuable channel for the teaching of moral and ethical 
principles. The trend of the present age has been overwhelmingly 
toward competitive play. Athletics and games have become light- 
bearers to the physical-education program. They must be kept as a 
component part of physical education and college life. 


Our Present System of Physical Education a Combination 
OF THE German and the English 

The English systematized athletics while the Germans systematized 
learning and gymnastics. For the past hundred years America, more 
or less confused in the midst of these conflicts, has been trying to find 
out just what it is best to do. Out of the two systems has come a 
mixture of both. 

The early English colonists brought us their Maypole dances, and 
others of their games and festivals, but with no thought of fastening 
them upon our life as a system. Their play life was so interlinked with 
their national character and self-expression that contentment without 
it was impossible. 

The English idea of education was culture ; therefore the life of the 
school was highly emphasized. The Englishman took time to immerse 
himself in school life and to give it a chance to soak in. English parents 
encouraged their sons to play and sent them to Eton or Harrow "quite 
as much to learn cricket or football as to learn Latin or Greek.^'® 
Every Englishman, first of all, must be a gentleman accoihplished in 
at least one sport. 

The German ideal was learning. An idle fellow found a German uni- 
versity a dreary place, for there was no life, other than study, within 


B Henry S. Curtis. Education through Play, p. 88. The Macmillan Company, 1915. 
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its walls. The severity of the scholastic life forbade the development 
of school atmosphere, and the boy in search of school life only was apt 
to find nothing but debauchery. The German youth had no play tra- 
dition. There was no parental encouragement toward games and play. 
In their past were only war and hard work. Primarily the German was 
a duellist, a fighter with a disciplined mind. He was as proud of his 
scars received in duelling as an American or an Englishman would 
have been of a cross of distinction for bravery in a more worthy cause. 

The Englishman came through his college career abounding in 
health ; the German, often with shattered nerves. The Englishman 
took with him into life a memory of his college days akin to a memory 

of Eden from which he had been driven by advancing years.” The 
German took into life with him disciplined and scholarly methods and 
a mind schooled for gruelling toil, but very few pleasurable recollec- 
tions. The Englishman learned what personal contacts meant in the 
lives of men. He learned the meaning of loyalty and team spirit. He 
went out of college ready for citizenship, statesmanship, and public 
service. The German was ready for deeper intellectual toil if his health 
would stand the test. 

Germany finally found that she was misrouted, and learned from 
England how to play. Thirty-five years ago England, at the request 
of Germany, sent football and cricket teams to Germany to demon- 
strate these games. Seventeen years later twelve hundred and ninety- 
five German footballs teams and more than seven hundred cricket 
teams were playing in the various German cities. Desires, suppressed 
and stifled for centuries, began to find outlet. 

Germany was greatly handicapped in the play movement by lack 
of playing space for sports and games. The German gymnasia (corre- 
sponding to the English public schools) were centrally located in the 
large cities, with no play space at all. The public schools of England 
were intentionally located in the country, where there was ample room 
for fields and playgrounds. The one nation had a conception of 
play ; the other had its vision blighted by centuries of rigid discipline 
and war. 

The World War contributed its share of advancement to the play 
program of Germany. Years have passed since the American army 
of occupation vacated German soil, but it left behind it something 
that it could not take away, — American enthusiasm for sports and 
games. In 1928 Germany assembled a larger Olympic group of com- 
petitive participants for the tryouts than any other country in the 
world. A war-weary world turned en masse to recreation through 
sports and games. 
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Our system of physical education must grow along English lines. 
Probably more than 90 per cent of the students in the English univer- 
sities engage in football, cricket, rowing, tennis, or lacrosse every 
afternoon. At the same time one authority states that there is "more 
culture floating about in the air” in the English university "than 
there is in any other university.” ® 

The Greeks were participators in their sports; the English are 
participators. The Romans were spectators only, and their brutal 
gladiatorial contests preceded their fall. America, hampered in two 
ways from building a system akin to the English system of play, has 
been forced too long into the role of spectator only. First, because of 
hard years of pioneering, America has lacked time to play. America 
had no leisured class to lead the nation into habits of play. Second, 
our system of physical education, established under the vision of 
German masters, suffered the handicap of inadequate playing space 
for sports and games. Thus we learned to sit and not to play. 

Causes for the Slow Growth of Gymnastics 

In the German universities formal gymnastics were judged a con- 
spicuous success. In our American schools they have been an evident 
failure. In the eighteenth century Gutsmuths defined gymnastics as 
a system of exercises having as their aim bodily perfection. To the 
German educator, bodily perfection was an end in itself. To the 
American educator, developing the body for its own sake and inde- 
pendently of its true relation to mind and personality was not a purpose 
worthy enough to make it wholly acceptable to educational theories. 

Inglis says that "formal gymnastics as the principal means of 
physical training readily allow the subordination of educational needs 
to administrative exigencies.” ^ He classifies the faults of the system 
of gymnastics so clearly that there is small need to bring them forward 
in a different way : 

1. Formal gymnastics are highly artificial and do not correspond closely to 
the normal motor activities of life. 

2. They are purely mechanical and lack mental content. 

3. They frequently arouse a distaste rather than a liking for physical exercise. 

4. Except for a few individuals they fail to arouse permanent interests or to 
develop self-sustaining habits. 

5. They ignore or minimize the recreation element. 

® Henry S. Curtis. Education through Play, p. 111. The Macmillan Company, 
1915. 

^ Alexander Inglis. Principles of Secondary Education, p. 656. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918. 
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6. They lack the social and moral elements which are prominent in athletics 

and games* . r. • j- -j i 

7. As commonly taught to large groups they tend to ignore the individual 

differences in physical endowments, acquirements, and needs.^ 

Formal gymnastics are mental concentration. Athletics and play 
are mental recreation. Formal gymnastics engage the muscles pas- 
sively. Athletics and play engage the fundamental groups of muscles 
actively. Therefore the physiological theory of athletics and play is 
sound. 

The Swedish system of gymnastics, with its day's order of pro- 
gression, alleviated some of the faults of the formal German plan. 
By the introduction of free play, as well as by the introduction of 
medical gymnastics, the Swedish system contributed to the advance- 
ment of physical education. The purposes behind a typical Swedish 
gymnastic lesson are (1) attention and orderliness, (2) discipline, 
(3) correction and adjustment of physical defects, (4) inspiration and 
recreation through the introduction of free play, (5) social contacts 
through free play, (6) fatigue, (7) shower bath, (8) relaxation. It is 
more than probable that without the introduction of corrective gym- 
nastics and free play into the formal gymnastic program collegiate 
gymnastics would have ceased to be, for even Swedish gymnastics in 
their formal phases are somewhat deadening and exhausting. The 
free-play movement went hand in hand with our ever-increasing play 
program of today. 

Formal gymnastics take away the initiative and force the partici- 
pant to pay close and constant attention for no purpose except to 
execute conventional movements that have no connection with the 
mental or physical problems of life. The control in such a program 
lies in inhibition and self-repression, and is directly opposed to the 
true educational conceptions, which are seeking to train the student 
in ways of self-expression so that he may take his place in his com- 
munity as a person of self-directed power. 

The many fancy ''stunts" and tricks in the skill of which the en- 
thusiastic gymnast once drilled his students, because they were showy, 
are passing. It is considered permissible, however, where there is 
evidence of marked skill, to develop this type of physical training 
along competitive lines, such as the competing of gymnastic teams 
against each other. Many of the free-hand exercises of the mechani- 
cally rigid and awkward type have given place to the more useful and 
natural bodily movements. 

2 Alexander Inglis. Principles of Secondary Education, p, 653. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1918. 
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Someone has aptly compared formal gymnastics in physical edu- 
cation to drugs in medicine. Physicians are getting away from drugs. 
In a similar way the natural movement in modern physical education 
is away from all invented artificialities of movement. 

The Overshadowing Importance of College Athletics 

In the progress of education our theories of play have changed 
materially. The Schiller-Spencer theories of play as a result of surplus 
energy have passed through many stages of revision. Groos and 
Froebel contributed their theories, which showed genuine advance- 
ment. Had Froebel carried out for youth from the ages of six to 
twenty-one the same successful program of plays that he carried out 
for the child during the kindergarten period, many of the difficulties 
which have confronted educators since might have been cleared away. 

Sully, Preyer, Hall, Gulick, and many others of the modern field 
have emphasized particularly the relation of the biological and phys- 
iological aspects of child development to the mental. They have 
found in the pi ay of the present the motor habits and spirit of the past 
persisting for expression. They have found what psychology deems 
the correct relation of play to the instincts. They have taught us to 
believe that the child learns more by what he experiences through 
his neuromuscular activities than through what he perceives directly 
with his five senses. 

The achievements of Helen Keller have shown that action is neces- 
sary for the complete consciousness of sensation. The avenues of 
motor activity were all that were left open to her. Classroom impres- 
sions through the medium of eyes and ears are not enough. Ideas, 
emotions, or feelings, worthy of expression, must be actually experi- 
enced and expressed by contacts, by laboratory findings on athletic 
fields through some definite objective, such as out-running a competitor 
or out-tackling an opponent. If motor sensation is essential to effective 
educational methods, colleges and universities must provide in their 
educational programs the most valuable form of motor activity which 
is not otherwise supplied for the students in the curriculum or in the 
life outside. 

Gymnastics are mechanical contrivances ; athletic teams are living, 
pulsating organisms. Sports and athletics generally have opened up 
a long-closed channel of naturalness and self-expression. Hall has 
aptly called play motor poetry. Educators everywhere are becoming 
convinced that play furnishes an adequate physical training for the 
norma] student. No more do we question the assertion that play 
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educates. Athletics and games, to a degree unparalleled by any other 
school activity, tend to unify education, — its physical, moral, mental, 
and social character. American college athletic fields have become 
laboratories for problems in ethics. The element of team play in 
athletics has increased our entire ''spiritual revenue/' 

Joseph Lee says that "the first commandment of the gang spirit as 
the code of manliness in all ages is 'Thou shalt play the game!'" 
Further, that " the plasticity and passion to make good are not brought 
together in growing youth for nothing. Their conjunction will last 
but a few years, and now or never is the time to precipitate the achiev- 
ing instincts upon the particular form of utterance that is most open 
to them in the existing world." ® The conviction back of the modern 
spirit of play is that the play experiences encountered by plastic and 
passionate youth on the athletic fields will serve as an apprenticeship 
to all future endeavor. The strenuous aspect of athletics, with each 
man creating his own mental and physical action, tests and develops 
character. 

Education, through the avenues of wholesome athletics and com- 
petitive play, should send its men and women out into their chosen 
pursuits with a zest and an eagerness akin to that which they had 
for their college games. If there is not this transference of training, 
scientists must return to their laboratories, for their theory of the 
natural and creative value of play over gymnastics will have failed. 
Exactly what this play is that has overshadowed gymnastics we shall 
not know until we know exactly what evolution is. 

Health Activities in Physical Education 

A report (July, 1917) of the Committee on Athletics to the Com- 
mission on Higher Education of the North Central Association, in 
commenting on the situation in athletics at that time, says : 

Real progress in the present athletic situation will be achieved only by chang- 
ing the situation. Such a change in the right direction may be the adoption of 
the health interests of students as the point from which to view the athletic 
program and the complete incorporation of that program in the general educa- 
tional program of the college. 

Adequate facilities for such an approach to the intercollegiate ath- 
letic program at the present time are unavailable. Such action would 
require great extension of personnel and physical equipment in order 

» Joseph Lee. Play in Education, pp. 460-461. The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

10 See chapter on Student Health,” p. 526. 
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to provide health service for each student and opportunity for real 
progress. Any program of physical training should presuppose proper 
supervision and care of the students’ health. In the words of the late 
President Eliot, If labor is pressed beyond the limits of strength and 
health, content in it is impossible. Any overwork destroys the physical 
basis of satisfaction and toil.” 

The present plan of the blended health and play programs under 
the department of physical education and athletics is inadequate. In 
addition to the department of physical education and athletics there 
should be a separate department of hygiene and health service, closely 
correlated with the department of physical education and functioning 
directly under the supervision of the school of medicine, or, in the 
absence of a school of medicine, under the executive governing power 
of the university. Physical education must always be hygienic in the 
highest degree, and physiologic values must always be obtained ; but 
by the very nature and stress of modern athletics, with the increasing 
demands upon the time of coaches, directors, and instructors, it is 
only fair to the better interests of the student to reduce the load. 

This change in the program would not mean a lessening of the health 
service rendered by the physical-education department; it would 
mean additional service rendered by the hygiene and health-service 
department. By means of thorough medical and physical examina- 
tions of each student the hygiene and health-service department 
would send the student to the physical-education department with 
complete information about his own health problems. With this in- 
formation as a working basis the physical-education department would 
prescribe exercises to fit each individual need. Each student would be 
assigned, accordingly, to corrective or clinical gymnastics or to athletic 
games, — always on the basis of an ascending scale, even to the 
varsity teams. 

With such a plan of examination enforced, the health examiners, 
in their independent and separate department, would be in position 
to protect students from overzealous coaches. Plealth and future use- 
fulness should take precedence over athletic victories. This plan 
would give the students the benefit of the opinions of specialists in the 
various medical fields. The chief concern of such an examining board 
would be student health. Through a general improvement of health 
greater resistance to disease would be built up, and many more 
students than formerly would be protected from failing health. It is 
economic loss to train the mind and neglect the body. 

Charles W. Eliot. Content in Work, World's Work, 8: 4959-4962, July, 1904, 
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Individual Needs 

Future needs will demand that physical instructors be physiologists 
and anatomists as well as teachers. It will be imperative that they 
know the structure of the human body, the origin, the insertion, and 
the action of muscles, and the nerve and blood supply. The successful 
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Fig. 1. Percentile and proficiency chart shows an actual case of a junior in college, 
age twenty-one, after two years of corrective physical competition with himself. The 
straighter the line joining the points, the more nearly he approaches the symmetri- 
cal. The nearer the line approaches the 1 per cent the poorer he is in that measure- 
ment, while the nearer he approaches the 100 per cent the better is his development 
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specialist in corrective gymnastics must approach his work with his 
clinical student earnestly and thoughtfully. He must first determine 
the strong points in the student's health chart, and thus arouse en- 
thusiasm and interest. He should make all clinical exercises com- 
petitive in spirit by encouraging the student to compete with himself 
for his own improvement. He must then determine the weak points 
in the student's health chart, so that he may be able to aid in the cor- 
rection of the most pronounced defects without letting his clinical 
student know what might bring him complete discouragement. By fre- 
quent examinations the real progress can be determined. By the use 
of a percentile and proficiency chart (Fig. 1) the student will be able 
to determine his progress toward the curves of a symmetrical being. 

Coordination of Physical and Health Departments 

Following are two brief outlines indicating the correlated health 
service for students — one to be rendered by the hygiene and health 
department, and the other by the physical-education department. 

Hygiene and Health Department 

1. Thorough medical and physical examination to every student one week 
before matriculation, these examinations to preclude the enrollment of students 
who are suffering from systemic, social, or contagious diseases. 

2. Teaching of courses in hygiene, comparative anatomy, human anatomy, 
physiology, etc., these courses to be given full credit in the four-year course for 
teacher training toward a B. S. degree in physical education. 

Physical-Education Department 

1. Prescription of exercise by a specialist in medical gymnastics : 

a. Before engaging in any other physical activities, students must pass 
a swimming test of 100 feet. 

b. Corrective or clinical gymnastics, with some touch of play to stimulate 
the interest of handicapped students. 

c. Supervision of percentile charts and proficiency tests. 

d. Intramurals. 

e. Competitive athletics. 

2. Required physical exercise for all freshmen, three hours a week ; for all 
sophomores, two hours a week. This requirement should be extended to in- 
clude juniors and seniors if facilities are available. 

3. Noncredit lectures once a week on personal and general hygiene by various 
members of the physical-education department. 

4. Research work within the department on many problems of vital interest 
to physical education, a few of which are suggested : 

a. Effects of the various group games upon the vital organs of participants. 

h. Effect of competitive athletics on girls and women. 
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c. Effect of the psychic upon the physical, as evidenced by the fact that 
the same man may play a brilliant game one night and an inferior game another 
night, when physical tests show that the player is in perfect physical con- 
dition for both games. 

d. Administration of physical education and athletics in small colleges. 

e. Special service within the state, such as comparison of state syllabi of 
physical education etc. 

This is an age of facts instead of opinions. Every department, so 
far as is feasible, should foster and encourage research within its own 
field, especially among the colleges of its own state. The state uni- 
versities should act in the capacity of clearing houses of information 
for the smaller colleges. 

Field Studies 

The type of research service which a department of physical edu- 
cation should render within itself can be indicated by some of the 
investigations recently carried on by Dr. James Naismith of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. For instance, in the last several years an opinion 
has arisen that basketball and football are entirely too strenuous for 
the participants. Dr. Naismith took, as his working basis for discover- 
ing the facts, two situations : (1) High-school boys competing for the 
state championship in a tournament held at the university ; (2) two 
teams of university players in a varsity football game. 

In the first case, every boy competing in the tournament came 
under a vital test, including a careful urinalysis, after each game. 
The urinalyses were made by the biochemistry department of the 
medical school. Sixteen teams were entered in the tournament and 
came under the same examinations. After the fourth and champion- 
ship game the tests showed that the members of the Wichita High 
School team, the winner of the state tournament, and later winner of 
the National Championship at Chicago, were in better physical con- 
dition than at any time during the tournament. Of the members of 
the two teams that played for the championship but one man showed 
any traces of albumin and casts. This investigation refuted previous 
opinions that basket ball was too severe on the hearts and the kidneys 
of normal high-school boys'. Basket ball seems strenuous to the spec- 
tator because the spectator naturally follows the ball, which is the 
focus of activity. 

Some years ago, however. Dr. J. H. McCurdy of the International 
Y.M.C.A. Training School at Springfield, Massachusetts, conducted 
a similar test upon team members at that college and found that 
87 per cent of the players showed traces of either albumin, blood, or 
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casts in the urine. Perhaps the difference in the results of the two 
tests was due to the differences in the ages of the two groups of 
players. At the Y.M.C.A. Training School the players were older 
men — college students for the most part — who had already served 
their years of interscholastic and collegiate competition. The wear 
and tear on the older physical machines was too severe. 

The second interesting test was made on four high-school teams 
entered in a league tournament, to ascertain the actual number of 
minutes that the average high-school basket ball player was in motion 
during an entire game. A separate watch was kept on each of the 
twenty men in the games. Whenever a player stopped, the watch 
was stopped, and count was resumed again when the player resumed 
activity. The results of the investigation were as follows : 

1. Average time elapsed for one ten-minute period of play — 13 minutes 
8 seconds. 

2. Shortest time of activity for any one player — 3 minutes 32 seconds. 

3. Longest time of activity for any one player — 7 minutes 21 seconds. 

4. Average time of activity for each player — 5 minutes 28 seconds. 

5. Percentage of average activity of each player to the entire, playing 
time — 39.6 per cent. 

The third test was made upon two varsity football teams while they 
were in competition, in order to determine the actual playing time of 
the average university football player. The two teams in action were 
from the University of Nebraska and the University of Kansas. The 
total time which elapsed between the first and last whistles was two 
hours and fifty-six minutes. The actual time that the game was in 
progress was sixty minutes ; yet the longest total playing time of any 
player in the game was twelve minutes and thirty-four seconds. 

These findings are used to illustrate the field for health service that 
is awaiting willing and competent men and women in the field of 
physical education. Some forty years ago Dr. Hartwell of Johns 
Hopkins University conducted the first research in the field of physical 
education. Working under the direction of Commissioner Eaton of 
the United States Bureau of Education, he visited colleges from 
Maine to Tennessee, and his survey raised physical education to a 
place of dignity and worth in our American school system. We do 
not walk blindly into our problems of today. We await the findings of 
research committees. At the present time the North Central Associa- 
tion has received the findings of Dr. H. J. Savage of the Carnegie 
Foundation to determine the scholarship standing of athletes, and will 
shape its future athletic policies accordingly. Through the Carnegie 
and the Russell Sage foundations, the United States Public Health 
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Service, the various bureaus of educational research in the universi- 
ties, and the welfare divisions of the large life-insurance companies 
we are the beneficiaries of invaluable investigations which are being 
prepared each year. 

Athletics for Women 

Throughout the years education for American women has suffered 
its limitations. Among these limitations none have been more con- 
spicuous than those of athletics. Slowly but surely we are coming to 
realize that we have been denying women the right to fundamental 
character-training through the group associations of team games. 
Because we took for granted certain psychological differences of sex 
which do not exist, we have systematically neglected the mental, 
moral, social, and sesthetic training of American women through the 
avenues of play for play's sake. 

The president of one of the Pittsburgh Vacation Schools, commenting 
upon this subject, once said : 

Without far more wisdom than we have hitherto shown in the education of 
our women their moral natures will remain undeveloped, and unequal to the 
fearful strain of temptations to which they are subjected. 

Too much stress has been put upon the idea that sex presented 
insurmountable difficulties, because of differences of temperament, 
capacity, and mental activities, when in fact the chief differences in 
the sexes are the differences of the social training of boys and girls 
throughout their years of childhood, adolescence, and maturity. We 
now believe that the likenesses between the sexes are greater than 
their differences, and that future citizenry will call for men and women 
who will share equally and frankly its responsibilities and its satis- 
factions. The newer physical education for women will not make 
them more masculine ; it will exhibit in comparison a feminism with 
as fine qualities of sportsmanship and citizenship as any that men enjoy. 

A recent trip through rural English Canada did much to convince 
the writer that the foregoing conclusions are true. Just before sunset 
one can see, in village and hamlet, girls’ baseball or kitten-ball team 
in competition, with enthusiastic audiences supporting them in their 
play. This is organized play, and practically every village supports 
its girls' team. Three or four of the villages organize into a league 
and play for a championship. The teams play with indoor baseballs 
and thus avoid chances of injury. No admissions are charged for these 

Gertrude Dudley and Frances A. Kellor. Athletic Games in the Education of 
Women, p. 19 (Report on Pittsburgh Vacation Schools) . Henry Holt and ComDany, 
1909. 
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games, but a contribution plate is passed to help to defray the ex- 
penses of the visiting team. The players are skillful and show rare 
generalship in playing their positions. They are cool, deliberate, and 
businesslike, but evince no desire to be masculine instead of feminine. 
They portray the types of the new women, possessed of team loyalty 
and splendid sportsmanship but with no evident sacrifice of womanly 
grace and dignity. 

Formal gymnastics as a primary basis for physical education for 
women, as for men, have had their day. Dancing, in its various inter- 
pretive forms, has a wealth of material which is valuable for giving 
symmetrical muscular development, teaching poise, and forming 
habits of graceful coordinations. The dramatic type of dancing, the 
Greek, the Roman, the folk dances of every land, and the American 
negro dances, such as the clog, the shuffle, the buck and wing, and the 
Charleston, with their associated influences of music, contribute, 
largely through the pleasurable features of exercises, certain definite 
physiologic and hygienic values. But dancing offers nothing for char- 
acter building. The development of poise and body control is not 
enough. Through its interpretations dancing stimulates the emotions, 
but to no purpose as far as character enrichments are concerned. The 
stimulation of such emotions as joy, sorrow, sympathy, pity, and the 
like is worse than lost if it does not open up a field of reliable conduct. 
The overstimulation of an emotion to no purpose leads to passivity and 
shallowness, and becomes a source of character destruction rather than 
of character building. 

Educational and Health Values 

The placing of equal emphasis upon educational and health values 
has been the cause of increased interest in competitive play for women. 
Playing for health and recreation is commendable, but playing with 
the will to win is better. We do not live at our best and live aimlessly. 
Neither do we play at our best unless we have a definite goal. That 
fighting urge to win, which comes through stimulated emotions and in- 
tellect, and which our young men find in competitive intercollegiate 
athletics, is gradually finding its way into the hearts of college women. 
It will prove a powerful agency in keying the woman's will to habits of 
training, obedience to orders, and discipline of body. Heretofore col- 
lege women have missed the boy spirit of training for fitter bodies and 
discipline for better sportsmanship. 

Intramurals, embracing such games as baseball, cricket, hockey, 
shinny, tennis, and basket ball, are opening up a new play life for 
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American women, and they represent an important step in the natu- 
ralized movement of the new physical education. College women must 
have their chance to be organized into strong competitive teams and 
must be supported by an enthusiastic following, else our physical- 
education program will not operate at capacity efficiency. If women 
can be artful enough to make their athletic contests interesting and 
beneficial to themselves, they will find an enthusiastic audience waiting 
with approval to receive their competitive games. 

Not long since, a fellow faculty member called -the writer into her 
office to say that one of our athletes had been caught cribbing. The 
writer deplored the fact that an athlete would stoop to this low grade 
of sportsmanship. She said in reply : 

Oh, but this is the only time that an athlete has been caught cheating in this 

class. A great many more girls cheat than do boys You athletic people have 

been hiring coaches for men for twenty years. You teach them sportsmanship 
through play. It is unfair for them to trip or foul the other fellow when the 
referee’s back is turned. With such a background to aid me I can leave the 
room when a "quiz” is in progress with the admonition that my students be 
good sportsmen, and the boys know what that means. But the girls do not. . . . 
Girls like to compete in play as well as do boys, but the educational system has 
overlooked this fact, and you have made no adequate provisions for facilities 
and instruction for them. 

The general tendency in physical education for women has been 
away from group games for adolescent girls. Adolescence is the very 
period of the girhs life in which group consciousness can best be stimu- 
lated or lost, as conditions may warrant. Elizabeth Kemper Adams, 
Educational Secretary of the Girl Scouts, says : 

Most seriously of all do we need to reflect upon the enormous scale on which 
the energies of girls are exploited today, and the extent to which they are being 
consumed by thrills instead of being developed through valid experiences. . . . 
To lead girls to think that they can manipulate life through the passive artificiali- 
ties of personal appearance is to exploit a natural interest in the cruelest way.i=* 

Such women as Gertrude Ederle and Helen Wills have demon- 
strated the ability of American women to rival men in athletic achieve- 
ment when the proper avenues are opened to them. Immediately after 
her achievement of success in swimming the English Channel, the 
New York Times had this to say of Gertrude Ederle : 

In keeping with the character of the age, Gertrude Ederle proved herself 
more than the peer of the five men who had swum the channel in fifty years, 
for she had cut the record to 14 hours and 31 minutes.i^ 

13 Lillian Schoedler. Recreation Life for Girls. Playground, 18: 635-638, Feb- 
ruary, 1925. • u Sunday, August 8, 1925. 
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Haig Patigian, sculptor, in his studio in San Francisco, is complet- 
ing a bust of Helen Wills called ''Helen of California.’’ A Western 
magazine, commenting on this work, says : 

There is a new type of beauty abroad in the earth. Her beauty is something 
more than candy-box prettiness, for it rises from within. Her intellectual life, 
her physical ruggedness, and her artistic gift each have their share. There is 
something that shines out of the Helen Wills bust that is spiritual in character, 
— something not accounted for by the regular features, the shapely throat, the 
level brow. I began to study, to find a name for the thing that struck me 
as it has struck the art world of half a dozen nations. And the word I found 
for it is poise.” 

Patigian has reproduced in sculpture the thing that we hope for 
American women, — a type of physical ruggedness with an intellect 
alert and yet at ease. The end to be obtained for women in athletics is 
not the win-or-die spirit which predominates competition for men, but 
the exhilaration and delight of playing, — a naturalness of expression 
instead of artificiality, the development of a group consciousness with 
its many types of graciousness and power, a loyalty and a sense of 
honor that will make college women stand together, brave in defeat 
and modest in victory. For, indeed, there will be need of bravery in 
their struggles in the domestic, social, industrial, and political fields 
that await them. 

Heretofore physical training for women has been passive and 
formal. The social side of play has been neglected. The new plan of 
physical education, with its naturalized forms which aim to bring into 
use the natural activities of brain and muscle, seeks to provide greater 
opportunities for individual and group expression and for the de- 
velopment of individual and group courage. The team games, such 
as indoor baseball, kitten ball, armory ball, basket ball, hockey, tennis, 
and relay swimming as major sports for women, and long ball, captain 
ball, push ball, volley ball, and drive ball as minor sports, will serve 
to release the tension of formality and will substitute a program full 
of meaning and significance. Each game, by giving each woman an 
opportunity to bring desirable instinct mechanisms into use, will be 
a medium by which a more complete social life may be developed. 
A well-planned program of athletics for women will stress the value 
of cooperation, will create a spirit of fair play, will obliterate petti- 
nesses and ungenerous judgments, spites, and small vices, will develop 
presence of mind, will teach coolness under pressure, will facilitate 
quickness of decision and true judgments, and, in all, will create a 
passion for a larger life. 

William A. Brewer. Helen of California. Sunset 69; 19, July, 1927. 
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A Department of Physical Education and Athletics 

Following is a proposed plan for the organization of a division of 
physical education and intercollegiate athletics for colleges and uni- 
versities. With the exception of the addition of the joint department 
of hygiene and health, this is the type of organization which is func- 
tioning in many of our larger universities at the present time. 

1. The administration of the work in physical training, intramural 
sports, and intercollegiate athletics is under one central authority, 
the Director of Physical Education and Athletics. This arrangement 
interlocks the interests of the three divisions and effectively unifies 
the administration of the whole program. The director is responsible 
to the president of the university. 

In many institutions athletics and gymnastics form two separate 
divisions. Such an arrangement leads to friction and defeats the very 
aim of the program. When the two departments are consolidated, 
the physical-training department is enabled to draw on the financial 
resources of the athletic department for aid in promoting a larger and 
more useful program. In many states the legislators have not been 
trained to the needs of physical education. Appropriations from this 
source have been wholly inadequate to carry on a dignified and 
sufficient program independently of other support. 

2. To insure the greatest measure of efficiency there should be an 
athletic board or council, composed of (1) the president of the in- 
stitution ; (2) six faculty members, each being a representative of a 
different school within the university ; (3) five students who are elected 
by the student body, — three athletic and two nonathletic members ; 
and (4) the director of athletics. Athletic members of this board are 
members who have won a varsity letter in some sport, or at least 
student members who have had varsity competition. This method of 
selecting the student members by popular vote enables the entire 
student body to have a voice in athletic affairs. 

3. Inasmuch as the athletic and play program is planned for the 
betterment of the student life, it is advisable to keep the control of 
the program on the campus. Some of the major evils that have crept 
into competitive athletics have come from overzealous alumni who 
have lost sight of the true purpose of the university and have retained 
only the sport-page interest. It is well known, however, that there 
are thousands of university and college alumni of unquestioned loyalty, 
ability, and foresight who have kept in close touch with the real prog- 
ress and ideals of their alma maters and upon whom administrators 
must depend, from time to time, for counsel and support. 
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4. Each departmental head is directly responsible to the director of 
the division of physical education. All coaches must serve full time 
and have the ranking of faculty members, with salaries commensurate 
with other salaries of officers of equal rank and paid by the institution. 
Unprejudiced judgment should take into account, however, the 
hazardous occupation of coaches in the competitive branches of 
sports. If the average coach has two successive losing years, his posi- 
tion is endangered, while in two successive years of winning he has 
contributed materially to increasing the gate receipts. Insurance 
companies recognize the fact that insurance rates must be higher for 
men who are engaged in the more hazardous types of occupation, but 
school authorities are slower to recognize the same principle of business. 

5. It is to be understood that this proposed plan is elastic and that 
there is nothing to prohibit one instructor from performing the duties 
of more than one position. This plan of organization readily adapts 
itself to ^departmental growth. 

6. The instructor in intramurals makes all schedules for this type 
of competition. He is then directly responsible for acquiring grounds 
and courts on which to play. Under this system of intramurals, 
fraternities, academic classes, boarding clubs, and every group in the 
university should be represented. 

There should be no scholarship requirements for competition in in- 
tramurals except that the student be regularly enrolled in the uni- 
versity. No one should be barred from participation in intramurals 
except varsity letter men and squad men from the sports in which they 
excel. If a student from another university of equal ranking has made 
a varsity letter, he should be ineligible to compete in the sport in which 
he has won the letter. 

7. The successfully administered program must offer opportunities 
and facilities for every student to indulge in supervised play, outdoors 
when possible, and some means of acquiring equipment necessary for 
such play, at the lowest possible cost. Recent surveys among Ameri- 
can colleges have disclosed the fact that even in the best-equipped de- 
partments of physical education not more than one-half of the student 
bodies are engaging in recreative play. It seems to be the unrealized 
dream of every institution, however, to have all students playing their 
favorite games. 

Much criticism is being directed at the vast amount of money that 
is being expended by colleges and universities in the present national 
stadium and field-house boom. It is the belief of many educators that 
we are riding swiftly to our fall, — that we may well look to Rome and 
read our fate. Such a huge building program in things athletic has 
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been suddenly thrust upon them that many perspectives are out of 
focus. They fail to consider the impetus given to the play element in 
education by the return of the expeditionary forces after the World 
War. In the army every American soldier learned to play a game. 
When the war ended, many of these men filtered back into their col- 
lege halls with an increased interest in play. With this new situation 
before them, educators faced a new building program. Drab, unsafe, 
wooden athletic plants that had served their usefulness before the war 
gave way to permanent plants of stone and concrete. 

When the turnstiles click for the huge crowds at the football games 
there arises a cry of commercialism. But the earnings from the athletic 
gate receipts are being used to liquidate the indebtednesses against 
these new athletic plants. Most of them are heavily mortgaged and 
will be for years to come. Therefore the ideal of every student playing 
his favorite game will move too slowly to its goal unless a plan can be 
devised whereby facilities and equipment can be furnished to the 
students. In a subsequent division, " Constructive Suggestions,” a plan 
is outlined which may, in a short time, offer a solution to this problem. 

8. In the next quarter of a century there will be an exceptional de- 
mand for professionally trained instructors and directors of physical 
education. These men and women will receive salaries commensurate 
with their character and training, unparalleled in any other field of 
endeavor. Heretofore the demand in this field has far exceeded the 
supply, and the schools offering this type of training have been so few 
that in many cases the training for teachers of physical education has 
been inadequate. 

Many of the leading universities are now offering semiprofessional 
courses along physical-educational lines, namely, four-year coaching 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Edu- 
cation. The universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska are among the state universities of the Middle West 
which are offering such courses for coaches and teachers of physical 
education. 

9. A publicity program in a modern athletic scheme is of vital im- 
portance. It is necessary to form intelligent public opinion both within 
and without the school. A workable method of bringing this condition 
about within the school is to enlist the entire school, both faculty and 
students, in the responsibility of supervising athletics. When faculty 
members come to realize that the athletic program is a part of them 
instead of a detached activity, many of the present difficulties will be 
obliterated. 

In order to give correct information to an eager public, many of the 
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larger departments are engaging the services of full-time publicity 
men. The duties of such offices are to give out daily, authentic in- 
formation to the newspaper correspondents whose journals cover the 
territory in which the school is located, to contribute timely articles on 
physical education and athletic news to monthly alumni magazines, 
publicity articles, photographs, and stereotype matrices to the sched- 
uled conference schools for their publications, and bimonthly or 
monthly bulletins to all letter men of the university. In addition to 
such services the publicity department should supervise the printing 
of all athletic programs (including relays and track meets, and tourna- 
ments) and of all magazines or bulletins on organization and adminis- 
tration printed by the department of physical education. 

10. In consideration of the legitimate activities of an athletic pro- 
gram it is highly advisable to keep athletic funds separate from state 
appropriations in a state school. In this proposed plan the athletic 
board of control directs the handling and the use of all athletic gate 
receipts. A non-profit-sharing corporation, composed of the entire 
personnel of the athletic board and at least six of the outstanding 
alumni who have become captains of industry in the outside world, 
is form.ed for promotional purposes, that is, to direct the income from 
athletic activities into useful building channels and into the acquisition 
of additional grounds for enlarged play facilities. 

The athletic funds are handled directly by the financial secretary of 
the athletic department. He must be a man with competent business 
training and preferably with banking experience. He is directly re- 
sponsible for the collecting, checking, and depositing of all funds with 
the athletic treasurer, who is the bursar, or business manager, of the 
university. 

The financial books of the department are set up by a certified public 
accountant, who audits them annually and makes a report to the di- 
rectors of the corporation. Likewise the receipts of every football 
game are audited by this same certified public accountant. The re- 
ceipts from the minor sports are audited by a faculty member from 
the school of business, and at the end of the fiscal year his report is 
submitted to the certified public accountant for final approval. 

The director of athletics, the athletic treasurer, and the financial 
secretary should be under sizable bonds. This method of handling 
finances will create an atmosphere of confidence and trust in the in- 
tegrity of the organization. 

11. Twenty-five years ago a lawn-mower, a horse, and a man were 
all that were needed for the upkeep of an athletic field. Today, with 
millions of dollars invested in single plants, the situation has changed. 
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Physical-education and athletic departments are keepers in trust of 
funds derived from memorial drives which were started by loyal alumni 
for the purpose of building new athletic plants. These initial drives 
served as the impetus for the larger building programs. These donors 
return to their respective schools year after year and expect to find 
their athletic plants in order. 

These facts, together with the national emphasis upon outdoor play 
and the enlargement of the intramural program, necessitate the crea- 
tion of the position of Superintendent of Stadium and Grounds. It is 
economy to have a technically trained man to supervise the many 
phases of this work. The care of the various competitive varsity and 
intramural athletic fields, such as baseball, football, track, tennis, 
hockey, handball, quoits, and armory ball, together with preparations 
necessary for handling huge crowds at the football games, demand the 
full time of a superintendent and many assistants. 

12. The maintenance of free training tables, scouting, and the hiring 
of athletes should find no place in any part of the life of physical edu- 
cation and athletics. Final decision in all matters of athletic policy 
should rest with the faculty. Faculties should control and keep within 
reasonable limits the amount of time devoted to athletics, the strict- 
est eligibility standards for competition, the assignment of special 
scholarships, and all forms of remunerative employment for athletes. 
College faculties should perform these duties without discrimination 
either for or against the athletes. 

Problems of Athletic Administration 

Athletics in the American colleges are paradoxical. They are the 
most severely criticized activity of college life, and they are the most 
loved. They are the most rational channel into which to direct the 
energies of youth, and they are, when improperly administered, the 
most dangerous and diseased. They are the most vulnerable activity 
of the American college life, and they are one of the most vital. Per- 
haps it is because we love them that we illtreat and punish them. The 
inherent Anglo-Saxon love of conquest and combat in the sports and 
games endangers the very object of its love. College students view 
athletics as an end in themselves. College professors steeped in habits 
of mind-training and hard work see them largely as misspent effort. 
Herein are the two extremes in overvaluation, — youth in an over- 
valuation of athletics, and middle age in an overvaluation of academic 
training. These two extremes are still far apart. The problem of the 
modern administrator is to find a middle ground. 
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One phase of competitive athletics, — football, — grown gigantic 
and powerful, is, in spite of its supervitality, now facing possible ex- 
termination. 

[The] droll little pet which appeared almost simultaneously in the campus life 
of several of our great Eastern universities about fifty years ago, to all appear- 
ances an awkward, comical, clumsy-footed, innocent-looking, drab little pachy- 
derm, has with passing seasons grown into a white elephant of prodigious size, 
untrained and almost beyond restraint, a mighty beast of the jungle with por- 
tentous potentialities for good or for evil. 

What shall we do with our white elephant? Can we train him and use him 
or is he going mad on our hands before we can make him tractable? ... A well- 
trained working elephant is one of man’s most useful servants, able to perform 
great tasks with ridiculous ease ; but a huge tusker on a rampage is an instru- 
ment of death and destruction.^® 

This is the athletic problem that is now facing educators. Football 
commands a devotion unequaled in any other sport, and it seems safe 
to predict that educators will find a way to train and control so valu- 
able a beast of burden. Health and happiness, the building of good 
citizenry and the strengthening of community morale through the in- 
fluence of our colleges, swing in the balance. The situation rightly 
controlled will satisfy one of the most basic demands of the educa- 
tional program. 

It is to be hoped that the dangers confronting the life of athletics are 
being somewhat overemphasized, and that, through vigorous action on 
the part of athletic conferences and splendid vision on the part of the 
leaders in the field of education, safe remedies, if not cures, for the 
evils will be found. Constructive, forceful, sympathetic leadership is 
what the cause of football needs to keep it alive. 

Evils accredited to Athletics 

Among the many evils accredited to college athletics, especially 
football, are the following : 

1. Football interferes to an unwarranted degree with the attainment 
of the purposes of the American college. It causes excitement which 
continues through the entire football season. This overexcitement 
manifests itself in undue neglect of academic work, pep sessions, mi- 
grations, and celebrations. 

2. Athletics, football in particular, glorifies publicity and financial 
display, neither of which are worthy lessons for youth to learn. 

i®C. W. Savage. An Experiment in the Faculty Direction of Intercollegiate 
Athletics and its Obvious Lessons. National Collegiate Athletic Association, Pro- 
ceedings^ 1923 : 73. 
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3. The vast publicity given to athletic activities leads administra- 
tors and college executives to use their athletic reputations to advertise 
their respective institutions, and thus to secure large appropriations 
from legislators and endowments from the rich. 

4. The practice of granting special scholarships to athletes is both 
degrading and dishonest. 

5. Many students matriculate primarily to play on competitive 
teams and with no desire to acquire an academic education. 

6. Students and faculty have control in name only, — with the result 
that there is too little in common between athletics and education. 

7. Faculty members are intimidated for flunking'" athletes. Fear 
of unpopularity with the student body invites moral cowardice as a 
recourse. 

8. Athletics are too intense for the few. The majority do not find 
opportunity for participation. 

9. Varsity athletes are too much and too long in the limelight. 
Hence the intellectual program is subordinated to the athletic pro- 
gram. This is an especially detrimental point of view for the high- 
school student and for the general public. 

10. "Scouting" and bidding for athletes makes for professionalism 
on the part both of the college and of the prospective student. 

11. Large gate receipts make for commercialism on the part of the 
colleges themselves. 

12. The scheduling of too many intersectional games, and the long 
trips involved, cause too much absence and, in turn, a distorted view 
of the purposes of education. 

13. The scouting of opponents' games is unsportsmanlike and out 
of keeping with the ideals of college life. 

14. Practice sessions are too long, and spring practices tend further 
to disconcert the student and to divert his aims. 

15. The standards of the smaller colleges have been lowered by 
their efforts to follow the leadership of the universities, to whom they 
have looked for guidance in correct athletic ideals. 

16. Drinking and gambling are increasing as a result of football 
especially, and this marks the final note in the decadence of American 
college life. 

These alleged evils are not submitted that they may be answered 
here, nor is it admitted that all these charges are true. They are for 
unprejudiced meditation. The field is full of reformers. As yet very 
little has been offered in the way of constructive reform, — a fact 
which recalls Dr. Sanford's statement that reformers are "like fruits 
brought into market after a windstorm, with immense possibilities in 
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their future but lacking the days and months of rain and of sunshine 
in order to bring them to ripeness and to fullness.^^ 

Leaders of impartial judgement look upon football as only an inci- 
dent in a complete program of physical education. If football is 
destructive to the moral and intellectual ambitions to which the 
college student is entitled, and if this sport is the cause of the drinking, 
betting, and general dishonesty which are ascribed to it, no time 
should be lost in striking it out of college life ; or if the sole function 
of college life is to maintain an academic program of training for its 
students, the program of athletics should be eliminated ; but if, by 
reason of their tremendous power and grip on a sports-loving people, 
evils over which they have no control are being focused upon athletics, 
educators of courage and power should step forward and save them 
for the sake of the desirable moral elements which they involve. 

President Angell of Yale had this idea in mind when he said : 

We must believe in all sincerity, as I am sure many of us do not, that phy- 
sical education, including competitive sports, is an essential part of the obliga- 
tion of the college and in no sense a mere excrescence to be confided to the 
casual outsider or to the transient apprentice. We must recognize that it 
stands in the closest possible relation to moral education, which we often pro- 
nounce as one of the prime duties of the college, if not, indeed, the very first. 
We must believe unreservedly in sports for the whole college community, and 
competitive group sports as far as possible. If, then, physical education in the 
largest sense is an intrinsic part of the work of the college, why should there 
longer be hesitation in recognizing that fact, and accepting the full responsi- 
bilities which go with it.^^ 

Twenty years ago, when intercollegiate football was on trial because 
of physical dangers to the participants, the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
ex-president of the United States, saved the game for the good that 
he thought it possessed. Today, with the game on trial again, this 
time because of alleged moral and spiritual dangers, there is need of 
another evolutionary leader instead of a revolutionary one. The game 
should be lifted up and out of its distortions into its truer plane of 
inspiration and effectiveness in college life. In reality there is little of 
serious issue with athletics in the colleges themselves. The disease 
starts from without, — among the men whose interest is misguided. 
Undoubtedly adjustments will be made without impulsive and 
violent change. 

S. V. Sanford. Report of the Third District. National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. ProceedingSy 1926 : 26. 

18 J. R. Angell. The Reconstruction Program for Physical Education in the 
Colleges. National Collegiate Athletic Association, Proceedings^ 1918: 44-54. 
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Remedial Plans Proposed 

Within the past few years five different remedial plans have been 
proposed to offset the dangers of intercollegiate football. They are 
the one-year plan, the two-year plan, the four-game plan, the class- 
team plan, and the double-team plan. 

The one-year plan proposes that no student be allowed to partici- 
pate in an intercollegiate sport for more than one season. 

The two-year plan is similar in tendency to the one-year plan. In it 
are two proposals : it proposes, first, that competition be limited to 
the junior and senior years ; or, second, that competition be limited 
to the sophomore and junior years, and thus leave the senior year 
free ^ to give the student a chance to make the more serious prepara- 
tions for life. 

The four-game plan is known as the Wesleyan Parley Plan, and ad- 
vocates the limiting of the number of intercollegiate contests to four, 
to be played on successive week ends. Advocates of the plan believe 
that it would leave so many teams undefeated by the elimination of a 
number of games that it would lessen the stress now put upon the 
winning of championships. In reality championships are the creations 
of the metropolitan daily newspapers. The newspapers reflect public 
interest. There is such an element of chance in victory when teams 
meet each other but once each season that it is folly to try to select 
champions. Undergraduates may look with seriousness upon champ- 
ionships, but it is doubtful if this point is of major concern at present. 

The class-team plan originated with Professor Pyre of Wisconsin. 
It was designed to alleviate the criticism that the long season of com- 
petition forced the athletes too much in the limelight and caused too 
great excitement among the student body in general. It advocates 
that there be no varsity teams, but that class teams be allowed to play 
intercollegiate games, — the sophomore team, two games ; the junior 
team, three games ; and the senior team, four games. This plan would 
increase the number of men receiving experience in intercollegiate 
competition, but it would not pay its own expenses, to say nothing of 
aiding materially in carrying on the entire physical -education program 
of the school. The result of such a plan would be the eventual discon- 
tinuance of competitive athletics and the consequent blighting of the 
hopes of the entire play program. There is grave doubt if the American 
colleges would ever be satisfied with an athletic system that would not 
culminate in a varsity team. 

Ex-president Little of the University of Michigan advocates the 
double-team plan, which gives promise of solving some of our present 
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administrative evils. This plan provides that each college shall sup- 
port two varsity teams in each competitive sport and that when one 
college plays the other there shall be two games in progress at the same 
time, one at each school. Aside from offering competition to twice as 
many men, this plan would do away with college migration, with much 
of the betting and gambling, and would lessen the tensity and excite- 
ment among the students. Not so much stress would be placed upon 
the winning of every contest. Many of the, present evils would thus 
right themselves. 

Football alone is not responsible for interference with and neglect 
of school work. Americans enjoy a varied program of activities and 
organizations. They count their success by the number of organiza- 
tions with which they may be identified, and thus have a great deal of 
trouble in finding a proper balance. 

Unfortunately the American college student values his college 
achievements no longer by what he has accomplished in the classroom 
but by the number of activities with which he is associated. 

Again, football is blamed more unjustly than justly for being the 
cause of drinking and other forms of dissipation among the students. 
The game simply gives the college student or the alumnus another 
chance for celebration. Furthermore, there is much evidence to bear 
out the assertion that it is not the students themselves who drink at 
their games, but the alumni and migrant public who are seeking a 
greater thrill than the interest in the contest alone can give them. To 
win the game is enough pleasure for the average underclassmen, and 
the drinking at farewell parties after final examinations are over, and 
at other social functions, undoubtedly exceeds student drinking at 
athletic contests. 

The prevailing spring practices have been much too long. This, 
however, is a matter that is easy to regulate and does not involve 
serious danger. These practices are already being cut to fifteen days of 
one and one half to two hours a day. Previously spring practices have 
been conducted for forty successive school days, with daily practices 
lasting from three to four hours. It would be a mistake to eliminate 
these practice sessions entirely, as they give many students who wish 
to know something about the games their only chance for actual 
participation. 

We hear little of the thousands of athletes who have graduated and 
have taken their places as worthy citizens, but we hear much about 
the undesirable athletes who sift into the institutions and bring them 
no credit. Many men graduate from college and become prominent 
in the professions and in business because of their athletic inclina- 
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tions. Athletics and the urge to play kept them in high school and led 
them to college. Even though such a primary motive is insufficient, 
in many instances it helps the boy to the place of larger vision and 
truer motives. 

Of other undesirable students who matriculate and fail to live up to 
college standards, however, we hear very little. A recent survey was 
conducted in one of our Mid- Western universities to determine what 
percentage of the student body was eligible for athletic competition 
under the present ruling of twenty-seven hours of passing work the 
preceding semester. The findings were interesting. Out of a total en- 
rollment of 4082 students, 2197 were found to be eligible and 1992 in- 
eligible. But it was the average of the women in class standing that 
brought the average of the student body a little past the 50 per cent 
mark. Of the men students, 1240 were eligible and 1461 were ineligi- 
ble ; of the women, 957 were eligible and 531 were ineligible. Perhaps 
it is unjust to the athlete to focus so much attention upon the undesir- 
able reflection that he brings upon his school when his clafes grades 
render him ineligible for intercollegiate competition. 

In spite of a mass of such statistics which might be compiled there 
are those who see no remedy for the evils of the system except the 
abolition of intercollegiate athletics and the establishment of an ex- 
tensive system of intramurals which will engage the entire student 
body in a program of play in their stead. The organization of the 
American college is such that a spirit of rivalry in intramurals could 
not be sufficiently aroused to take the place of intercollegiate competi- 
tion. In spite of the fact that nature has endowed us with wonderful 
powers of substitution, we should have difficulty in finding something 
else to take the place of our great team games as they are now en- 
shrined in our competitive civilization. Intramurals will always be 
more or less 'Tooling play.’’ Competitive athletics will always be 
serious play. Even if intramurals could supply, in the physical- 
education program, the need for recreation, and at the same time 
build up the physical body so that it can successfully meet life’s 
demands, with the revenue from athletics taken away there would be 
small chance for an appreciable system of intramurals to exist. The 
sole source of revenue for athletic and play purposes in many of our 
colleges is from the gate receipts of football games. Especially is this 
condition true in the colleges of the South. It seems unjust to say 
that commercialism is abroad in college life when the extermination of 
one sport would mean the curtailment of the possibilities of play. 
When it is a matter of making sports pay for sports, the plan is not 
commercialism.- 
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Constructive Suggestions 

In most of our American colleges intramural play is severely handi- 
capped by the failure of the colleges to supply adequate teaching 
personnel and thus to encourage participation, and by the failure on 
the part of the student to possess adequate equipment. Following 
is a plan whereby the university could purchase and own all such 
equipment. For an approximate laboratory fee of $6 a year the 
college could furnish each student with the necessary equipment 
for the sports in season, -- this to include clothing, balls, gloves, bats, 
foils, etc. 

The sports for which such equipment should be furnished would 
include football, baseball, track, basket ball, tennis, boxing, handball, 
cross-country, quoits, armory ball, etc. All equipment would be 
checked out to the student, who would be responsible for it while it 
was in his possession. If the student should choose another sport after 
he ha's checked out equipment, he could make the change from one 
sport to another by returning all equipment previously checked out. 

Following are estimated accounts of the retail cost of gymnasium 
equipment to each student under the present plan, the estimated cost 
to each student of additional equipment for the various sports, and 
the estimated cost per student to the college if this plan were car- 
ried out : 


Estimated Cost of Gymnasium Estimated Cost of Additional 
Outfit per Student Sports Equipment per Student 


Shoes 

$4.50 

Baseball suit .... 

.... $10.00 

Gym pants 

1.00 

Baseball cap .... 

. . . . 1.00 

Jockey strop .... 

1.00 

Baseball shoes . . . 

.... 5.00 

Sweat socks .... 

50 

Baseball bat .... 

.... 2.00 

Sweat shirt 

1.50 

Baseball glove .... 

. . . . 5.00 

Total 

$8.50 

Football suit .... 

.... 15.00 



Football shoes .... 

.... 8.25 



Track shoes 

. . . . 7.50 



Total 

.... $53.75 


Thus we see that, under the present plan, the student desiring to 
participate in football in the fall, basket ball or track in the winter, 
baseball or track in the spring would have a total approximate ex- 
penditure of $8.50 for a gymnasium outfit which could be used in part 
for both basket ball and track, and $53.75 for additional sports equip- 
ment, or a total of $62.25 for intramural equipment. This cost makes 
intramurals as we should like to see them developed prohibitive to 
all students except the few who are financially favored. 
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Estimated Cost for Each Student if the College Would Furnish 
Intramural Equipment 

Cost of total equipment listed above, less 30 per cent when purchased by 


the school at wholesale price $43.58 

Three towels a week for each student (3 cents each) 3.24 

Estimated wear and tear by usage on equipment of each student 3.49 

Total cost a year for each student $50.31 


Under the plan of a $6 college athletic fee for gymnasium and in- 
tramural equipment each student would enjoy a full year of supervised 
competitive intramural play at a cost less than the estimated cost of 
a gymnasium outfit for the year. Thirteen sports could be indulged 
in for less than the retail cost of one. At present many students do 
not choose to go out for seasonal intramurals on account of the ex- 
pense of the necessary equipment. 

To the college or university supporting this plan there would be an 
average cost of $50.31 the first year for each student. This fact 
brings up at least six items for immediate consideration : 

First, in order to furnish equipment and towel service for a fee of 
$6 the school would be compelled to buy direct from the manufacturers. 

Second, the present teaching personnel would need to be doubled. 
Every student who previously had played without supervision would 
immediately undergo a change of attitude. He would feel that a very 
definite play program had been worked out for his benefit, and he 
would no longer drift aimlessly into unsupervised play. 

Third, in order to care effectively for the necessary equipment the 
basket system would be necessary, instead of the many private lockers 
of the system in use heretofore. Many of the larger universities have 
already installed the basket system, as it insures maximum cleanliness 
and sanitation. Spaces now taken up by rows of private lockers could 
then be converted into handball courts, wrestling and boxing rings, 
etc., or into additional space for the thousands of suits and pairs of 
shoes that would be needed under the proposed system of intramural 
equipment. Space for equipment alone would occupy the entire base- 
ment of a large building. An attendant at all hours would be impera- 
tive to keep losses at a minimum. 

Fourth, to induce state legislatures to appropriate funds sufficient 
for the purchase of equipment to give this plan a trial would be next to 
impossible. In view of the fact that many schools are paying off bonded 
indebtednesses against their stadia, athletic associations are not in 
position to divert much money into other channels. If some agreement 
could be reached which would permit athletic associations to set aside 
stipulated sums from the gate receipts each year for the purchase of 
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additional playgrounds and equipment, this plan of university-owned 
equipment could soon be realized. 

Fifth, the state should bear the additional expense of the increased 
faculty instruction required for the enlarged program. 

Sixth, after a period of two or three years, student fees would make 
such a plan self-supporting, and at the same time would supply the 
play service to student life which is as yet an unrealized dreain. ^ 

As fast as bonded indebtednesses can be liquidated the building of 
field houses and separate gymnasiums for men is being included in the 
play-expansion program. During inclement weather there is need 
everywhere for more indoor playing space. The space under many 
stadia is being utilized for track, squash, handball, rifle firing, archery, 
boxing, wrestling, and baseball practice ; but still more space is needed 
for group games such as basketball, indoor baseball, etc. during the 
months when the weather is unfit to be out of doors. 

Open-air pavilions of vaulted steel-ribbed construction, lighted, and 
inclosed with wire netting, would do much to provide ample facilities 
for intramural basketball tournaments and other indoor games. Such 
pavilions could be used also for student picnics, dances, and other so- 
cial gatherings in the spring and fall, when the weather would ordi- 
narily drive the recreationists indoors. Outdoor ovens could be built 
at nominal cost in adjacent spots where such gatherings of students 
could enjoy all the pleasures of the out-of-doors. 

The State and Physical Education 

Every state in the United States should be maintaining a state de- 
partment of physical education within the department of education. 
This department should organize and direct the physical-education 
programs of all public schools within the state. 

Although Hungary has been slow to organize a complete program 
of physical education, it has passed three laws which lead the world. 
One law requires two hours of physical-education work each week for 
all men between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, regardless of 
whether the men are in school or at work outside. This law is ad- 
ministered by the government. 

A second law requires a tax of 2 per cent on all tickets for competi- 
tive exhibitions, and the money thus obtained is used solely to carry 
out the program of physical education. 

The third law gives the government power to regulate the playing 
of all games and sports, and thereby prevents any one sport from be- 
coming too popular. Soccer is the most popular game in Hungary, but 
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basket ball, track, and a game similar to baseball are growing in 
popularity. Thus no one sport can become over-emphasized. 

Every state in the United States should be maintaining a tax of 
at least 2 per cent on all competitive exhibitions, both professional and 
amateur. Funds thus acquired should be used to further the program 
of physical education in the elementary, junior-high, and high schools, 
and the junior colleges of the state wherein the tax is levied. At pres- 
ent, funds are wholly inadequate for the purchase of playing space to 
carry out effective programs in many of these schools. Rural schools 
are especially in need of such aid. 

In addition to this state tax on all competitive exhibitions the 
United States should levy a government athletic tax of 1 per cent on 
the gate receipts of all competitive contests, both professional and 
amateur, to be used solely for the furtherance of a national program 
of physical education in public schools. This tax should serve purposes 
in the furtherance of the program of national physical education simi- 
lar to the purposes served by the state and Federal aid in the building 
of roads and highways. In localities where the state would be unable 
to care adequately for its own needs by its own athletic tax of 2 per 
cent the government, through the department of education, could aid. 

The present situation of physical education and athletics in America 
is hopeful. In the next few years many constructive changes will be 
brought about. The American playground movement and the in- 
creased impetus, in school, college, and university life, for more play 
space and play facilities will eventually put a national evaluation upon 
sport for the richness of its benefits, and every American will get a 
chance to play. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE BOARD OF CONTROL 

By Edward C. Elliott, President Purdue University 

Higher Education as a Problem of Government and 
OF Administration 

The primary purpose of this chapter is to set forth briefly for the 
student of educational institutions and their administration the lead- 
ing features of the generally prevailing mode of control for our higher 
schools as this is represented by the principal legal agency created for 
this purpose. This agency is known variously as the board of trustees, 
the board of regents, the board of overseers, the board of education, 
the board of curators, the board of visitors, etc., and will be referred to 
generally as the board of control. 

The distinctive and pervading influences — political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and cultural — of higher institutions of learning, especially 
since the period of the rise and power of the medieval universities, have 
been clearly and continuously recognized by all modern governments 
as well as by those concerned with the public weal. It is not strange 
that the questions of the organization and control of higher schools in 
the United States, from the colonial beginnings down to the present 
moment, have been considered of great civic importance. The ex- 
traordinary expansion and the marked intension of higher education 
in the United States, notably in the decade following the World War, 
have served to focus new public as well as new professional attention 
upon the modes of conduct of our colleges and universities. A sweep- 
ing glance over the field will perhaps furnish some background for the 
appreciation of the new importance which has come to be attached to 
the mechanisms by which these higher educational agencies are con- 
trolled, and administered. 

During the past three decades the population of the United States 
has increased approximately 75 per cent. Within this period the num- 
ber of students, in educational institutions classified as ''higher,*' has 
increased approximately 400 per cent, or five times more rapidly than 
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the population ; the number of such institutions has almost doubled ,* 
college and university graduates have become twice as numerous. The 
latest available data upon higher education for the whole country ^ 
show the number of colleges, universities, and professional schools for 
1925'-1926 to be 975, having 62,224 members of the teaching staff and 
822,895 students. Of this group of institutions 154 are under public 
control and 821 under private control. The institutions range from the 
small college, maintaining the traditional liberal-arts courses, to the 
cosmopolitan organization of certain of our great universities, both 
state and nonstate, numbering their students by the tens of thousands. 
Numerous independent schools of theology, law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and veterinary science are included in this higher classifica- 
tion. The estimated value of the buildings, grounds, and equipment 
of the higher institutions is more than a billion dollars. Their produc- 
tive funds amount to another billion, and their total annual income 
is somewhat less than five hundred millions. If there were included in 
these data those for the normal schools and teachers’ colleges of the 
country (which must now be reckoned as essential parts of our modern 
scheme of higher education), and also the rapidly developing junior 
colleges, the resulting totals would gain in significance. 

The accepted doctrine of equality of educational opportunity has 
found its most impressive application in the ready accessibility and 
wide variety of the facilities for advanced study. In a single generation 
the chances of the normal American boy or girl to secure higher train- 
ing have increased not less than tenfold. It is evident that the peak 
of the new growth has not yet been reached. Prevailing educational 
philosophy and unprecedented economic prosperity are joining to- 
gether for the stimulation of the entire higher educational enterprise 
to new heights and to new volume. 

No longer, then, is the character, or the effectiveness, or the opera- 
tion of the higher schools a concern of the selected few. The demo- 
cratic many have easily come to accept these schools as an essential part 
of that comprehensive plan of education in which they have an inalien- 
able interest. 

The state, the church, all social classes, all professions, indeed, all 
fundamental agencies in civilization, have been compelled to take 
account of a situation which is entirely new in the world. Little won- 
der, then, that new issues involving the government and administra- 
tion of higher education have been raised for our day. There is to be 
observed a new disposition to examine critically, to experiment with 

1 Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926. . United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, No. 25, 1928. 
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and to reconstruct, the long-established forms of government and the 
modes of administration of these institutions. In a vague sort of way 
the civic mind feels that the rate at which the educational ideals of 
democracy are to be realized is, in a large measure, limited by the de- 
velopment of new agencies of authority and responsibility in the uni- 
versities, the colleges, and other higher schools. After all, the final test 
of the modern social faith in and social ability for education is to be 
found in the skill and promptness by which institutions are adapted to 
the conditions of life as created by modern science, modern industry, 
and modern ideals. Such adaptation is for the most part the product 
of political and governmental machinery, which reflects the spirit and 
releases the power of the age. 

Historical Background ^ 

The problems and the character of higher education, in so far as these 
have become centered in controlling boards, belong to the present and 
the future rather than to the past. Nevertheless, our existing insti- 
tutions are the direct descendants of the past, and their inherited 
characteristics may not be wholly disregarded if we are to value intelli- 
gently the nature of what we have in the present. Therefore it is not 
irrelevant to our purpose to urge and to emphasize the enduring im- 
portance of the influence of the first American institutions of higher 
rank upon later academic government. 

2 An' understanding and appreciation of the principles and practices of the gov- 
ernment of present-day higher institutions of learning cannot be had without some 
familiarity with the historic beginnings of our college and university system. The 
article on ‘'Universities,” by J. B. Mullinger, in the Encyclopsedia Britannica 
(eleventh edition), gives a brief, readable, and authoritative account of the Euro- 
pean origins. Every student of the American college and university as institutions 
should have read Hastings RashdalFs “Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages” 
(Clarendon Press, 1895); also Friedrich Paulsen’s “German Universities and 
University Study ” (authorized translation by Frank Thilly and W. W. Elwang) 
(Scribner, 1906). Charles F. Thwing, in his “History of Higher Education in 
America” (D. Appleton and Company, 1906), presents a body of interesting and 
valuable historical material. 

All the older American university foundations have special histories which fur- 
nish a perspective for modern problems. The following are worthy of reading for 
the early developments : 

Josiah Quincy. History of Harvard University, 2 vols. Owen Publishing Co., 1840. 

L. G. Tyler. College of William and Mary in Virginia : its History and Work, 
1693-1907. Boston. 1907. 

F. B. Dexter. Sketch of the History of Yale University. Henry Holt and 
Company, 1887. 

H. B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia. United States 
Bureau of Education. Circular of Information No 1, 1888. 
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Within the imposed limits of these pages it is scarcely possible to do 
more than to spot on the historical map a very few of the places and 
spaces from which came the beginnings of the American collegiate 
strain and spirit. 

It was chiefly English seed that was sown by the pioneer cultivators 
of the new institutions in the new land. The virgin soil was often 
unproductive because of the necessities and poverties of the frontier. 
The sharp and uncertain winds of self-centered localism, religious 
prejudice, and political partisanship made a rigorous and harsh climate 
for the successful culture of the field of learning. But, once rooted, 
the fresh growths proved hardy, and they received a care that could 
come only from a rare devotion and a self-denying idealism. The 
stewards of the causes well knew the long and large price to be paid 
that there might be leadership for freedom and opportunity in the 
new world. 

The epochal stages in the development of the forms and functions 
of government for American institutions of higher learning are 
marked by the changing relationships, the frictions, and the conflicts 
of State, Church, and School. From the period of the Renaissance 
down to the present day each of these great institutional creations of 
and for human culture has struggled for its own power and independ- 
ence and for a certain dominancy of the affairs of mankind.^ When 
we call to mind that the early foundations of our higher educational 
system were laid during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
most critical period of this struggle, we should expect to find evi- 
dences of the struggle even in the land of a new social order. The 
designers of these foundations imitated and invented. They imitated 
when they could not invent, and they invented when they feared to 
imitate. 

Brief references to the governmental characteristics of certain of the 
early and influential collegiate foundations will afford a clearer insight 
into what has gradually become the American plan of control. For 
this purpose first mention will be made of the first three higher in- 
stitutions founded in the colonies, whose work continues to the present 
day. In spite of the smallness of their numbers and the narrow 
simplicity of their educational programs each of these institutions left 
lasting marks upon the later higher educational organizations. 

When the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
agreed, in 1636, 'To give four hundred pounds toward a school or 

3 See, for instance, Henry Suzzallo, Declaration of Independence for Public Edu- 
cation. National Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1927 : 23-32 ; 
also in School and Society, 26 : 89-96, July 23, 1927. 
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college, whereof two hundred pounds to be paid the next year, and 
two hundred pounds when the work is finished, and the next Court 
to appoint where and what building,'' a corner stake was set for the 
building of what was shortly, in 1639, to be called Harvard College, 
the first and for many years the foremost of our collegiate structures. 
With this establishment begin nearly three centuries of American 
experience in the organization and government of higher schools. 

The evolution of the governmental agencies of the first colonial 
college resulted in a distinctive type of institutional control, and 
during the process many of the fundamental and permanent issues of 
institutional government were developed and decided in a definite 
way. A summary of the principal stages in the history of the Harvard 
government will be of interest and value.^ 

The first governing committee "'to take order for a college at 
Newtown" was a conventional makeshift, natural under the colonial 
circumstances. This committee, appointed in 1637, was made up of 
twelve of the prominent men of the colony, six of whom were officers 
of the colony, including the governor and the deputy governor, and 
six clergymen from neighboring towns. Under an act of the General 
Court the control of the college was delegated, in 1642, to the ''Over- 
seers of Harvard College," to include the governor, the deputy gover- 
nor, all the magistrates of the jurisdiction, the teaching elders of the 
six adjoining towns, and the president of the college. As was the case 
with many later institutions a board of this size and constitution 
proved unsuited to exercise a responsible direction of the college. In 
consequence the General Court, in 1650, granted a charter by which 
the college was made a corporation, consisting of the president, five 
fellows, and a treasurer, to have perpetual succession by the election 
of members to supply vacancies and to be called the "President and 
Fellows of Harvard College." This charter provided that all the acts 
of the corporation were subject to the approval of the overseers. An 
appendix to the charter, in 1657, says : 

The corporation shall have power, from time to time, to make such orders 
and by-laws, for the better ordering, and carrying on of the work of the college, 
as they shall see cause, without dependence upon the consent of the overseers 
foregoing. Provided always, that the corporation shall be responsible unto, and 
those orders and by-laws shall be alterable by, the overseers according to their 
discretion. 

^ Elsie W. Clews. Educational Legislation and Administration of Colonial 
Governments. Columbia University, 1899. This contains the text of legal enact- 
ments relative to all colonial collegiate establishments. The annual Official Register 
0 / Harvard University contains an illuminating statement of the government and 
history of the institution. 
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The basic provision of the charter of 1650, establishing a dual form 
of control (the corporation and the overseers) has continued to the 
present time. The prime powers and the central authorities of the cor- 
poration have remained unchanged.® The membership of the board 
of overseers, however, has undergone a number of important changes. 
The constitution for the new commonwealth, adopted in 1780, recog- 
nized and continued the rights and powers of the corporation and 
provided for the necessary reorganization of the board of overseers. 

It is declared that the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Council, and Senate 
of this Commonwealth are and shall be deemed their successors ; who with the 
President of Harvard College for the time being, together with the ministers 
of the Congregational churches in the towns of Cambridge, Watertown, 
Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury and Dorchester, mentioned in the said Act, 
shall be, and hereby are, vested with all the powers and authority belonging 
or in any way appertaining to the Overseers of Harvard College. Provided, that 
nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth from making such alterations in the government of said University as 
shall be conducive to its advantage, and the interests of the republic of letters, 
in as full a manner as might have been done by the Legislature of the late Prov- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay. 

In 1810 the number of ministers of the Congregational Church on 
the board of overseers was increased to fifteen, and fifteen layman 
members were added. The senate of the commonwealth was made a 
part of the board of overseers by an Act of 1814. Clergymen of all 
denominations were made eligible in 1834. The board was recon- 
stituted in 1851 so as to consist of the governor, lieutenant governor, 
president of the senate, speaker of the house of representatives, 
secretary of the board of education, and president and treasurer of the 
college, together with thirty other persons, to be chosen by the legis- 
lature. A more sipificant change was made in 1865, when the ex ofBcio 
members of the board from the state government were eliminated and 
the power to elect all the overseers was transferred from the legislature 
to the graduates of the college. Later amendments defined and con- 
firmed the authority of the alumni in the selection of the overseers. 

It is entirely beyond the scope of this chapter to attempt to analyze 
the play and the counterplay of the social influences that led to the 
progressive development of the Harvard type of control. They were 

^ '' It is a curious and interesting fact that the university with the most fortunate 
organization in the country is the oldest university. Its principal governing board, 
the President and Fellows of I-Iarvard College, consists of seven men, who still 
act under the charter of 1650, in which no line or word has ever been changed."’ 
(Charles W. Eliot, University Administration, p. 6. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1908). 
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many and varied. This much must, however, be recognized. The 
substance of the education transplanted to Massachusetts was English. 
The composite educational background of the founders and the early 
conservators of Harvard College was that of the two great English 
universities of the day. Even so, for the complicated college and uni- 
versity governments then known as Oxford and Cambridge there was 
early substituted and established that dual yet simple mechanism 
represented by the corporation and the overseers. This mechanism 
was based upon principles which seem to have a modern reality and 
validity,— the small, compact, and continuous corporation, capable 
of direct and responsible action, and the overseers, in theory at least 
a democratic instrument of check and of constructive oversight. 

The gradual withdrawal of the government as a direct factor in the 
management of the institution, the elimination of the denominational 
representatives from the overseers, and the fixation of the plan and 
power of the alumni through the election of the overseers may be 
said to account for the independence, the individuality, and the in- 
tegrity of this institution. 

The College of William and Mary, in Virginia, the second of the 
American collegiate line, dates its foundation from a royal charter 
granted by the crown in 1693.® This charter definitely embodied the 
English tradition of academic government. The president and faculty 
were constituted the corporation, — the President and Masters, or 
Professors, of the College of William and Mary,’ in Virginia.” A self- 
perpetuating board of ” Visitors and Governors,” consisting of eighteen 
men (”or any other number not exceeding the number of twenty”), 
was provided for. Each year the board was to choose a rector from its 
own membership, and every seven years a chancellor of the college. 
The charter specified that the Bishop of London should be the first 
chancellor. 

A study of the complicated provisions of this charter, especially 
those containing the overlapping and conflicting powers of the corpora- 
tion and the board of visitors, prepares one for the historical fact that 
from the beginning down to the outbreak of the Revolution the rela- 
tive power of the two boards (the president and the faculty, as the cor- 
poration, and the board of visitors) provoked much controversy and 
virulent debate. 

The form of government under which was developed that institution 
frequently referred to as the Mother of Colleges cannot be considered 
as unimportant. Yale traces its foundation to an act for a collegiate 
school ('‘wherein youth . . . may be fitted for public employment both 
® Clews, op. cit. pp. 361 ff . 
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in church and civil state’’) passed by the colonial legislature of Con- 
necticut in 17017 This act provided for a self-perpetuating governing 
body of ten '' trustees, partners, or undertakers,” to have 

the oversight, full and complete right, liberty, power and privilege to furnish, 
direct, manage, order, improve and encourage from time to time, and in all 
times hereafter, the said collegiate school so erected and formed by them, in 
such ways, orders and manner and by such persons, rector, master and officers 
appointed by them as shall according to their best discretion be most con- 
ducible to attain the aforementioned end thereof. 

Given the name of Yale College in 1718 in honor of a substantial 
benefactor, the institution struggled and managed to survive the or- 
deals of poverty and controversy. In 1745 the act of 1701 was revised 
and enlarged. The new charter gave the institution its present cor- 
porate form of '"The President and Fellows of Yale College in New 
Haven.” Subsequent amendments added various members to the 
corporation, which now includes, in addition to the president, the gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor of the state, six graduates elected for 
six-year terms by vote of the graduates of five or more years’ standing, 
and ten Fellows, known as the successors of the Original Trustees. 

Thus was established and developed at Yale the first single board 
type of control, which has become the normal type for our higher in- 
stitutions. The advantages of fixing authority and responsibility in a 
single board were early set forth by the first President Dwight of Yale 
(1795-1817). 

The existence of a board with no power to originate, but with the right to 
negative the measures of a smaller body, renders the government uncertain, 
prolix, and indecisive, furnishes room for the operation of multiplied personal 
interests, prejudices, intrigues, and unfortunate compromises ; and generally 
prevents the order, energy, and decision attendant upon a single board. A 
body of Overseers, occasionally called together to meddle with the affairs of a 
college, will usually feel so little interest in them, except at the moment, as 
never to be in possession of the system intended to be pursued ; the wisdom, 
and expediency, of one part of which will often depend more on its relation to 
the other parts, than on its own nature. Often they will not come together, 
at all, in such numbers as to form a quorum ; and will thus prevent the accom- 
plishment of the business, for which they were summoned. The very numbers 
of which they consist, will of course include many, who are incompetent judges 
of academical concerns ; and many more, who will never take pains to inquire 
into their nature, or to possess themselves of that judgment which their capac- 
ity would in better circumstances enable them to form. Their decisions, there- 
fore, will often be sudden ; often crude ; and not unfrequently hostile to the 
very interests, which they would wish to promote. To secure the prosperity of 


7 Clews, op. cit. pp. 120 ff. 
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such an institution, it is indispensably necessary, that a system, embracing all 
its interests for a considerable period at least, should be carefully formed, and 
closely pursued. All, who are to vote, should distinctly understand this system ; 
and, whenever they come to act, should have it fully in their minds ; so as to 
comprehend readily the relation, which every new measure has to the general 
scheme, and its proper influence on measures already adopted. This can be 
done, only by a long-continued, and minute acquaintance with the affairs of 
the institution ; and can never be done by men, who, occupied busily in totally 
different concerns, come rarely and casually, to the consideration of these. The 
votes of such men will be governed by the impulse of the moment ; by whim ; 
by prejudice ; by attachment to a friend, or a party ; and sometimes, not im- 
probably, by the mere fact, that their duty requires them to vote : when, per- 
haps, they are wholly at a loss whether the vote, actually given, will be useful, 
or mischievous. If such a system be not so pursued ; the interests of a public 
seminary can never become prosperous, unless by accident, or by the peculiarly 
meritorious labors of a wise and vigorous Faculty ; overcoming many disad- 
vantages, and preventing with uncommon prudence, and felicity, the mis- 
chievous effects of indigested, desultory regulations.® 

It is timely to note certain other historical events, the consequences 
of which have had a marked effect on the governmental organization 
and procedures of our higher education. 

The incorporation, by the legislature of Rhode Island in 1764, of 
the ''Trustees and Fellows ” of that institution which forty years later 
received the name "Brown University,’' initiated a form of more or 
less permanent denominational control ® of collegiate institutions. By 
the terms of Brown’s charter a bicameral government was established, 
each of the two self-perpetuating branches (the trustees and the fel- 
lows) having separate powers. The trustees were to have a membership 
of thirty-six, — twenty-two Baptists, five Quakers, four Congrega- 
tionalists, and five Episcopalians. The number of fellows, including 
the president, was fixed at twelve, — eight Baptists and the remainder 
"selected indifferently of any or all denominations.” The president 
was forever to be a Baptist. 

This charter, yet in force, was regarded at the time of its granting as 
a monument of educational freedom. Its detailed provisions make an 
illuminating commentary upon the religious and educational spirit 
of the period. 

8 Timothy Dwight. Travels in New England and New York, 2:212--213. 
Published by the author, 1821. This quotation is also available in Charles F. 
Thwing’s History of Higher Education in America,” pp. 73 ff. D. Appleton and 
Company, 1906. 

9 Monell Sayre. Denominational Control of Colleges and Universities, in Mon- 
roe’s Cyclopedia of Education, 2 : 109-110. The Macmillan Company, 1911. 

Clews, op. cit. pp. 185 ff. 
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The granting of a charter to Dartmouth College in 1769 by the royal 
governor of the colony of New Hampshire proved to be the beginning 
of a series of events of transcendant importance, not alone to educa- 
tional institutions but to the entire American social organization. 
The climax of these events was reached when the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court was pronounced in 1819 by Chief Justice 
Marshall in the historic Dartmouth College case. The effort of the 
state of New Hampshire to alter the charter of 1769 without the con- 
sent of the corporation was held to be unconstitutional and void,^^ and 
thereafter the administrative development of higher education was 
along an entirely new route. 

The decision in the Dartmouth College case put an end to efforts directed 
toward governmental regulation of educational close corporations ; but in so 
doing it turned the full force of this movement into that other possible cause of 
governmental agency — namely, the establishment and maintenance of col- 
leges and universities under full state control.^® 

During the several decades immediately before the critical Dart- 
mouth controversy numerous efforts, some of them successful, had 
been made in the different states to subordinate the private educa- 
tional corporations to legislative authority. The movement for direct 
state promotion and control is to be detected in many places. Here 
and there developments show a distinct French influence for compre- 
hensive centralization. Most of the new state constitutions which 
followed the Revolution made some provision for the educational 
system, not infrequently including a university. 

The University of Georgia, said to be the earliest state university 
in the United States, was chartered in February, 1784, and endowed 
with forty thousand acres of land. By the amended charter of 1785 
all public education in Georgia was made a part of the University of 
Georgia. While this ambitious plan was not carried out, there is yet 
to be observed, in the organization of the University of Georgia, 
traces of the early conception. 

With the establishment, in 1784, of a Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York'" there was projected a unique 
and comprehensive state system of undoubted French origin. Of this 
King^s College, chartered in 1754, and now renamed Columbia, was to 
be the center. While the plan to absorb Columbia in the state system 
did not succeed, the board of regents has continued down to the 

The Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheaton 514. 

12 E. E. Brown. The Making of Our Middle Schools, p. 291. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1903. 
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present with general supervisory powers over all schools, nonstate as 
well as state. 

In the establishment of the University of Virginia, in 1819, there is 
to be found not only evidence of the genius of Thomas Jefferson but 
the early concrete form of the conception of a state university in its 
modern sense. 


Existing Forms of Boards of Control 

An examination of the constitution of the board of control which 
has come to be utilized as the principal agency for the direction of 
each of the characteristic types of American higher institutions (that 
is, the state and the nonstate) reveals extreme differences as to the 
size of the board and as to the methods of selection, qualifications, 
and length of term of members. Striking variations in the legally 
designated duties and powers of this board are likewise to be found. 
All this is normally to be expected if proper consideration is given to 
historical beginnings and to the rise and decline of the many social 
forces which in particular give form and character to educational 
institutions. 

While these boards may be said to appear to be kaleidoscopically 
different, in reality they represent the adoption of one general govern- 
mental device. This may be broadly described as that of a lay board 
of trustees, of varying number (the range is from five to more than 
one hundred, seldom less than seven and seldom more than thirty), 
appointed for terms from one year to life, serving without compensation, 
meeting infrequently, having in general the powers of a private cor- 
poration, and, subject to the specific provisions of charters and statutes, 
exercising final jurisdiction over all matters relating to institutional 
property and to the conduct of all financial and educational operations. 
The principal exceptions to the various details of this description are 
to be found in the institutions under the strict auspices of certain 
churches, notably those maintained by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Even with certain of these there is a lay board of trustees with re- 
stricted powers. 

The following summary of the methods of selection used in a large 
group, consisting of both state and nonstate institutions, is indicative 
of a range of other differences. 

13 Revised and expanded from a similar summary to be found in the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors, 6: No. 3, March, 1920. It is 
not unlikely that in certain instances incorrect items will be found. Minor changes 
are constantly being made in the constitution of the boards of both state and non- 
state institutions. 
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1. Appointed hy governor (usually with confirmation by state senate) : 

State Universities of Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia (one life mem- 
ber), Idaho, Iowa,i® Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana,i^ New Mexico, North Carolina (by legislature), 
North Dakota, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Purdue (three by alumni), 
South Carolina (by legislature). South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia,^® Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

2. By popular election: 

Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, Nebraska, and Nevada. 

3. By cooptation: 

Alabama (self-perpetuating, with confirmation by state senate), Beloit, 
Carleton, Chicago, Haverford (by a corporation), Johns Hopkins, Knox, Stan- 
ford and Vassar. 

4. Partial cooptation (with alumni representatives) : 

Amherst (alumni), Brown (alumni choose one third), Columbia (six alumni), 
Cornell (faculty and alumni representation), Knox (three alumni), Ohio Wes- 
leyan (alumni and representatives of the Methodist Conference), Pittsburgh 
(one alumnus), Wellesley (alumnse), Wesleyan (trustees are elected by Method- 
ist Conference; in part by alumni), Yale (alumni), Bowdoin (similar to Har- 
vard), Harvard (two governing bodies: one larger body of overseers elected 
by alumni ; a smaller body comprising a chief executive body, self-elected ; 
its actions are subject to confirmation by overseers), Pennsylvania (all by 
alumni), Princeton (twenty-seven life trustees, elected by the board; three 
regional trustees; five alumni trustees). 

The chart appearing on page 612 shows some of the more important 
institutional relations and details of control of a characteristic state 
system of higher education. 

Powers and Duties of Boards of Control 

The powers and duties of boards of control, in the case of the so- 
called private-foundation institutions, are defined in the corporate 
charters ; and in the case of the state institutions such powers and 
duties are provided by state constitution, by statute, or by the ad- 
ministrative regulations of various supervisory departments of state 
government. 

In more than half the state universities boards of control contain one or more 
ex officio members, — governor, state superintendent of public instruction, etc. 

IS One board of control for all higher educational institutions. 

IS Board of Regents cooperates with the State Board of Control, which adminis- 
ters the business affairs of all state educational institutions. 

Consult L. W. Bartlett’s State Control of Private Incorporated Institutions of 
Higher Education (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribution to Educa- 
tion No. 207 (1926)) for an analysis of the relation of the state to such institutions. 
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Fig, 1. Chart showing organization of a characteristic state system of higher 
education. (Texas Institutions of Higher Learning) 

Within the prescribed limits of their charters, the jurisdiction of 
the boards of control, created for the institutions founded during the 
colonial period, was assumed to be exclusive and complete. The board 
was the active and central source of governmental authority. It held 

Reproduced, by permission, and with slight modifications, from Texas Educa- 
tional Survey Report (Austin, Texas, 1925), Vol. VI. 
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the title to, and was charged with the control and management of, all 
property of the institution. The care of trust funds and endowments, 
the allotment and expenditure of all operating funds, the authorization 
of all appointments, the fixing of salaries, the granting of degrees and 
honors, and the determination of educational policies represent the 
more customary specifications of the early charters. Besides, there is 
usually to be found in the charter a broad saving clause such as that 
in the Harvard charter of 1650, "'and to make from time to time such 
orders and by-laws for the better ordering and carrying on of the 
college as they shall see fit,” and that of the amended charter of 1745 
of Yale, ''That the president and fellows shall have the government, 
care and management of said college, and all the matters and affairs 
thereunto belonging, and shall have power, from time to time as 
occasion shall require, to make, ordain and establish all such wholesome 
and reasonable laws, rules and ordinances, not repugnant to the laws 
of England, nor the laws of this colony, as they shall think fit and 
proper, for the instruction and education of the students.” 

The authority of the boards of control of all our higher institutions 
in general is of similar scope, save of course that practically all state- 
supported colleges and universities are organized under legislation 
which subjects their powers and duties to the hazard of frequent 
change. In one state only, Michigan, the state higher institutions are 
safeguarded by the constitution from uncertain legislative interfer- 
ence.^® The particular provisions of this constitution are noteworthy. 

3. There shall be a board of regents of the university, consisting of eight 
members, who shall hold office for eight years. There shall be elected at each 
regular biennial spring election two members of such board. When a vacancy 
shall occur in the office of regent it shall be filled by appointment of the 
governor. 

4. The regents of the university and their successors in office shall continue 
to constitute the body corporate known as "The Regents of the University of 
Michigan.” 

5. The regents of the university shall as often as necessary elect a president of 
the university. The president of the university and the superintendent of 
public instruction shall be ex officio members of the board of regents with the 
privilege of speaking but not of voting. The president shall preside at the 
meetings of the board and be the principal executive officer of the university. 
The board of regents shall have the general supervision of the university and 
the direction and control of all expenditures from university funds. 

6. The state board of education shall consist of four members. On the first 
Monday in April, 1909, and at each succeeding biennial spring election, there 

Consult Sterling v. Regents, 110 Michigan 369; Bauer v. State Board, 164 
Michigan 415 ; and State Board of Agriculture v. Auditor, 180 Michigan 349, for 
important judicial interpretations of the limitations of legislative authority. 
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Table I. Types of Boards of Control 


Name of Institution 
AND OF Board 

Date 

OF 

First 

Foun- 

DATIO^ 

Totai 
Num- 
ber Oi 
Mem- 

I BERS 

Composition of Membership 

f Appointed or Elected Members 

Numbei 

How Chosen 

Term 
in Yrs. 

Alabama, University of 
Board of Trustees 

1820 

13 

11 

Board self-perpetuating, elections 
subject to confirmation by state 
senate 

12 

Cincinnati, University of 
Board of Directors 

1872 

9 

9 

Appointed by mayor of city 

8 

Columbia University 
Trustees of Columbia 
College 

1754 

24 

24 

Self-perpetuating. Six trustees 
nominated by alumni for six- 
year terms 


Cornell University 

Board of Trustees 

1865 

43 

35 

One life member (eldest male de- 
scendant of Ezra Cornell), five 
appointed by governor, fifteen 
by trustees, ten by the alumni, 
one by state grange, and three 
by university faculty 

5, 1 

Hanover College 

Trustees of Hanover 
College 

1827 

32 

32 

Self-perpetuating, four on nomina- 
tion of alumni and eight on nom- 
ination of Presbyterian Synod 
of Indiana 

4 

Harvard University 

a. President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard 
College 

b. Board of Overseers 

1636 

1 

7 

32 

7 

30 

Self-perpetuating 

By alumni 

6 

Illinois, University of 
Board of Trustees 

1867 

11 

9 

Popular election 

6 

Indiana University 
Trustees of Indiana 
University 

1820 

8 

8 

Five elected by state board of edu- 
cation, three by alumni 

3 

Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

The Corporation 

1861 

54 

50 

Thirty-five coopted life members, 
fifteen by alumni 


Northwestern University 
Board of Trustees 

1851 

44 

44 

Thirty-six coopted by corporation 
for periods of four years, nine 
being elected each year 

Eight trustees elected by four con- 
ferences of Methodist Church, 
one member annually by each 
conference for period of two years 

4 

2 

Purdue University 
Trustees of Purdue 
University 

1865 

9 

9 

Six appointed by governor, and 
three upon nomination of alumni 

3 

Vassar College 

Board of Trustees 

1861 

21 

20 

Self-perpetuating, fifteen in groups 
of three in odd years 

Five on nomination of alumnae, one 
each year 

10 

5 

Wisconsin, University of^ 
Regents of the Uni- 
versity 

1848 

17 

15 

By governor — one from each of 
eleven congressional districts, 
four from state at large 

6 


The University also has a board of 12 visitors — 4 appointed 
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Table I. Types of Boards of Control (continued) 


Composition of Membership 


Appointed or Elected Members 

Ex Officio Members 

Special Requirements 

Number 

Official Positions 

Voting 

Power 

One member from each of the ten 
congressional districts ; and one 
additional member from district 
in which university is located 

2 

Governor (ex officio president of i 
board) and state superintendent 
of education 

i 

Yes 





No professor, tutor, or other as- 
sistant officer shall be a trustee 


President usually elected a trustee 

No 

A majority may not be of any one 
religious sect or of no religious 
sect 

8 

Governor, lieutenant governor, 
speaker of assembly, commis- 
sioner of education, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, president 
of state agricultural society, 
president of university, libra- 
rian of Cornell library 

Yes 







President and treasurer 

Yes 


2 

Governor and superintendent of 
public instruction 

Yes 

Not more than one from any 
county, excepting that two may 
be from county in which univer- 
sity is situated 



I 


4 

Governor, chief justice of supreme 
court, state commissioner of 
education, president of institute 

Yes 

Majority of board to be members 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 




Two of governor’s appointments 
to be from representatives of 
agriculture, two of manufactur- 
ing industries, one trustee to be 
a woman, one alumni nominee 
to be a graduate of the school 
of agriculture 





1 

President of the college 

Yes 

Two of the members at large to be 
farmers and two from manual 
trades, at least two women 

2 

President of university and super- 
intendent of public instruction 

President 
in case of 
tie vote 


by the regents, 4 by the alumni, and 4 by the governor. 
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shall be elected one member of such board, who shall hold his office for six years 
from the first day of July following his election. The state board of education 
shall have general supervision of the state normal college and the state normal 
schools, and the duties of said board shall be prescribed by law. 

7. There shall be elected on the first Monday in April, 1909, a state board of 
agriculture to consist of six members, two of whom shall hold office for two 
years, two for four years and two for six years. At every regular biennial spring 
election thereafter, there shall be elected two members whose term of office 
shall be six years. The members thus elected and their successors in office shall 
be a body corporate to be known as ''The State Board of Agriculture.” 

8. The state board of agriculture shall, as often as necessary, elect a presi- 
dent of the agricultural college, who shall be ex officio a member of the board, 
with the privilege of speaking but not of voting. He shall preside at the meet- 
ings of the board and be the principal executive officer of the college. The board 
shall have the general supervision of the college, and the direction and control 
of all agricultural funds ; and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

A characteristic and concise legal definition of the powers and duties 
of the board of control of a state institution is in the following : 

. . . and they shall take in charge, have, hold, possess, and manage, all and 
singular, the property and moneys comprehended in said donations, as also the 
fund derived from the sale of the land scrip donated under said acts of congress, 
and the increase thereof, and all moneys or other property which may hereafter 
at any time be donated to and for the use of said institution. They shall also 
have power to organize said university in conformity with the purposes set forth 
in said acts of congress, holding their meetings at such times and places as they 
may agree on, a majority of their number constituting a quorum. They shall 
provide a seal ; have power to elect all professors and teachers, removable at 
their pleasure ; fix and regulate compensations ; do all acts necessary and ex- 
pedient to put and keep said university in operation ; and make all bylaws, 
rules and regulations required or proper to conduct and manage the same .20 

Important and fundamental as such legal prescriptions are, still 
more important and more fundamental is the spirit by which the word 
of the law is interpreted and applied. This spirit is to be discovered in 
the actual procedure of the board and the personality of its membership. 

The Legal versus the Real Board of Control 

Neither the legal constitution of the controlling agency nor the 
formal definition of its powers and duties gives any guarantee of the 
performance of those functions which are at once the primary motive 
and the final justification of academic government. The effective 

Consult Indiana Statutes, 1869, concerning the powers and duties of the trustees 
of Purdue University. 
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operation of a board of control is conditioned chiefly by the quality of 
its personnel. 

The consensus of the best experience and judgment is that a board 
having from seven to fifteen members, selected for definitive and rela- 
tively long terms (ten years), and subject to a process of slow but 
gradual replacement, has the most favorable chance to become an 
effective instrumentality for the conduct of the distinctive business 
belonging to the directorate of the higher institutions of learning. 
When thus constituted the board will not be so small as to permit easy 
personal or clique domination, or so large as to promote individual 
irresponsibility. 

In recent years there has been much discussion of the questions of the 
best size and the best method of securing a rightly qualified member- 
ship of the boards of control for higher institutions. While most of this 
argument, for obvious reasons, has taken place with reference to state 
universities and colleges, much of it has application to the institutions 
not under direct state control. 

After all has been presented and argued, it may be safely asserted 
that a wholly dependable legal formula for constituting these boards 
has not yet been written. Theoretically, and upon the assumption 
that the original structure was of the right nature, cooptated boards 
would seem to possess the best chance to preserve and to re-create 
themselves. Practical experience, however, shows conclusively that 
self-perpetuating boards are exposed to the risks of becoming de- 
vitalized through active and inactive conservatism which comes 
through social and class inbreeding. Too frequently the trusteeship 
is regarded by the institution and the individual as one of the purely 
ornamental features of the academic organization. 

The method by which members for boards of control for state 
higher institutions are selected is of growing public moment. The 
choice lies between appointment and election. Existing professional 
opinion is in favor of the appointment of members by the governor of 
the state and confirmation , by the upper branch of the legislature, as 
against popular election.^^ 

No formula for the organization of boards of control will solve the 
governmental problem of higher educational institutions which does 
not attach a maximum value to the personality of the individual mem- 

21 It is the author’s strong personal judgment that neither appointment by the 
governor nor popular election affords a positive guarantee that the best-qualified 
citizens will be made available for service. The outstanding illustrations of per- 
nicious political interference with state colleges and universities in recent years 
have arisen in those states where the governor had power of appointment of boards 
of control. 
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her. Only forceful and forward-looking persons, representative of the 
best of the dynamic citizenship of their generation, should be eligible 
for membership, — men and women who are recognized successes in 
their own fields of activity, who comprehend the meaning of other kinds 
of success than their own, who are not mastered by any narrow par- 
tisan group or by any political party, who are capable of regarding 
their trusteeship as of the highest order of civic service, and, above all, 
who are able and willing to give freely an amount of time sufficient to 
enable them to know and to understand the immediate activities and 
the ultimate aspirations of the institutions of which they are a part. 
These qualties are required to give constructive reality to the ideals of 
college and imiversity government. 

The Internal Organization 

Ordinarily the board of control is authorized to choose its own 
officers. In many important instances charters and statutes provide 
for ex officio officers; for instance, at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Michi- 
gan, etc., the president of the institution is also the chairman of the 
corporation or board. In a number of states the governor, when a mem- 
ber of the board, is also its chairman. Other officers, such as secretary, 
bursar, and treasurer, are sometimes, though not usually, chosen from 
the membership of the board. It may be laid down as a sound rule for 
organization that a board should have the authority to choose its own 
presiding officers and such other officers as are necessary for the in- 
ternal operation of the board. 

It is the general practice of all such boards to carry on their work 
through standing committees. No one has yet carefully studied this 
important element in academic government. There is no doubt that 
the prevailing committee system of boards of control has a pronounced 
influence on the general effectiveness of a board as a working agency 
and on the welfare and progress of the institution. Such a study needs 
to be made, for there are ample grounds for the conviction that, by 
and large, boards of control of our higher institutions have a tendency 
to be over-committeed. 

The division of the work of oversight and policy-making into many 
fragments, each assigned to the special care of a committee, is provoc- 
ative of two of the weaknesses of boards of control as at present or- 
ganized. In the first place, the board ceases to function consistently as 
a whole, with the inevitable result that too great reliance comes to be 
placed upon a small section of the membership of the board. Secondly, 
industrious and ambitious committees are often responsible for the 
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failure of many boards of control to observe the all-important differ- 
ence between those things which belong to government and those 
which fall in the province of administration. 

Without regard to special circumstances, and aside from the always 
necessary executive committee of such a board, existing to expedite the 
transaction of necessary business of the board between regular meet- 
ings and to solve the ever-present emergency, it may be said that there 
is rarely reason for more than four permanent committees, — on fi- 
nance, on physical plant, on educational policy, and on faculty and 
student relations. The plan followed in many institutions, by which 
the board of control becomes divided into committees organized in the 
interest of schools and departments, is inimical to institutional unity 
and to sound administration in general. 

Generally speaking, these boards meet too infrequently to permit 
their membership to fulfill their complete responsibilities. Too large 
a proportion of time and energy is given to routine, and too small a 
proportion to considering the results of the work of the institution. 

The Board of Control at Work 

As intimated in the previous paragraphs, the real responsibilities of 
the board of control are not described by the bare phraseology of 
charters and statutes. Whenever these have been submitted to judicial 
test, the courts have generally held that ”the management of a uni- 
versity rests in the sound discretion of its board of trustees.’’ The 
underlying obligations of '"sound discretion’' are not easily found in or 
separated from the formal actions and material activities which are 
themselves so apt to counterfeit the essentials of real government and 
administration. 22 It is highly important, therefore, that there be rec- 
ognized, if possible, some practical principles which may serve for the 
guidance of the board of control genuinely desirous of fulfilling its 
obligations as an agency for government, rather than as a means for 
administration. A conventional formulation of such ""principles” 
reads thus:^^ 

The scope of the board’s activities should be strictly limited either by law 
or by board ruling to the three general functions : the determination of the 
general policies of the institution or institutions under its control, in consulta- 

22 N. M. Butler. Annual Report of the President of Columbia University for 1916- 
1917 j pp. 41-45 (Government and Administration) ; also in his ^Scholarship and 
Service,” pp. 163 ff. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1921. 

23 S. P. Capen and E. B. Stevens. Report of a Survey of the University of Nevada. 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1917. See particularly pages 24 if. 
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tion with the executive officers ; the appropriation of moneys or the approval 
of the distribution of appropriations made by public appropriating bodies ; and 
the appointment of institutional employees on the recommendation of the insti- 
tutional executives. 

It is at once apparent to the practical minded that the critical and 
deep-seated difficulty of such principles lies in their application. Im- 
mediately such questions as these arise : How shall the dividing line 
between general policy and administrative details or decisions be 
drawn? Where are the proper limits of the authority of the board in 
the control of expenditures and in the making and unmaking of ap- 
pointments ? The power to pay carries with it the power to prescribe 
and proscribe. Indeed, it is a wise board of control that knows and 
recognizes its own policies. 

With a full recognition of their limitations, and in the interests of a 
concrete brevity, the following list of the inescapable obligations of 
the competent board of control is presented : 

1. The selection of the president and, upon his recommendation, the 
other principal executive officers of the institution. 

2. The firm guidance and sympathetic support of the president and 
executive officers in ail institutional matters. 

3. The devising of ways and means for raising adequate funds with 
which to provide and to secure a well-balanced support for the educa- 
tional and scientific program of the institution. 

4. The preparation of a comprehensive plan for the future physical 
development of the institution, and the utilization of only a proper 
proportion of the resources of the institution for such development. 

5. The requirement of regular, concise, and intelligent financial and 
educational reports from officers and departments, which will enable a 
ready understanding of the results of the operation of the institution. 

6. The service of individual members as agents for effective contact 
with the public and consequently a better understanding and sounder 
confidence in the work of the institution. 

7. The understanding of the educational aims and goals of the in- 
stitution as formulated by the faculty. 

8. The approving of an annual budget which protects the institution 
from debilitating deficits. The budget should represent that business 
acumen and foresight which are among the principal constructive con- 
tributions of the board of control. 

9. The formulation, in clear terms, of the fundamental duties of the 
faculty, and the recognition of the right and the responsibility of the 
faculty to organize itself for the proper performance of the designated 
duties. 
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10. The creation of proper mechanisms whereby the board may be 
brought into cooperative relations with the faculty and the organized 
student body. 

A development of the signal influence in the organization and control 
in higher institutions has taken place during the past decade. This 
development may be said to have begun with the formation of the 
American Association of University Professors in 1915. Originally rep- 
resenting a remonstrance to the alleged arbitrary and unjust actions of 
boards of control and presidents of institutions, especially where the 
question of so-called academic freedom was involved, this movement 
has come to be a revival of the scholastic guild spirit so potent in edu- 
cational affairs during the Middle Ages.^^ 

The motivating force of the existing country-wide movement has 
been the argument that the teachers and scholars are the only real 
representatives of the profession of education ; and therefore should 
not be excluded from the determination of the policies and the ad- 
ministration of the institution, of which they are the major part.^*^ 

It is contended that the lay boards of trustees should delegate to the 
professional faculties and their chosen representatives more or less au- 
thority over staff appointments, promotions, dismissals, allotment of 
institutional funds, and other fundamental affairs of institutional oper- 
ation. In particular it is maintained that the presidential office should 
be shorn of its present large powers and prestige.^i^ 

It is too soon to make a correct measure of the permanent worth of 
this movement. Without question it has already resulted in establish- 
ing clearer and more harmonious relations between the faculties and 
boards of control, and it is conceivable that it may bring into the mem- 
bership of boards of control chosen representatives of the faculties fol- 
lowing the plan instituted at Cornell University. 

24 The university was originally a scholastic guild — whether of masters or stu- 
dents. — Hastings Rashdall. Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 1 : 17. 
Clarendon Press, 1895. 

26 The principal brief in the case is J. M. Catteirs "University Control '' (Science 
Press, 1913). The bulletins issued by the American Association of University 
Professors since 1915 constitute a vade mecum of this movement and its steady 
development. 

26 The merits of the practical situation are clearly presented in the following 
references : 

W. R. Smith. The Principles underlying the Relations between Faculty and 
Administrative Officers in College and University Control. National Education 
Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1922 : 887-896. 

J. A. Leighton. Advantages involved in Extending the Scope of Faculty 
Participation. National Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1922 : 
896-903. 
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Supplementary and Cooperative Agencies for Control 

We have seen that the typical form of control for American higher 
institutions is that of a single authoritative board. Even so, it is easily 
possible to observe, from the earliest colonial beginnings down to the 
present, two movements which have tended to modify in various ways 
the actual practices of controlling boards, and, it may be added, to 
extend the area of the marginal influence of these boards. 

The first of these movements may be described as that of maintain- 
ing and emphasizing the public nature of the institutions even when 
created as private corporations. Had the prevailing conception of 
higher education been different from what it then was, a number of the 
important early institutions — Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvania, William and Mary, etc. — might easily have developed 
into, state universities as that term is now used. When, however, it 
was established that charter rights were not subject to legislative in- 
vasion or control, it may be said that the striving for institutional inde- 
pendence ceased and the task of avoiding institutional isolation began. 
And this task has continued in a variety of ways in different classes of 
institutions. The tendency to grant to organized alumni the right of 
selecting or of nominating members of the board of control has been a 
widespread manifestation of this movement. While in many instances 
the plan of alumni representation on coopted boards of control has 
largely failed to give positive reality of alumni influence, this tendency 
is to be reckoned with in the form and functions of boards of control of 
the future. 

The second movement is that tending toward a dual form of control. 
As was pointed out in the preceding historical section, the dual form of 
control, represented by the corporation and overseers of Harvard, is 
distinctive. Nevertheless there are to be found in higher institutions 
in all parts of the country illustrations of what in substance and effect 
are a partial dual or cooperative control. 

Characteristic examples of such supplementary and cooperative 
agencies of control are to be seen in the following : 

In 1913 the regents of the University of Wisconsin created a board of 
visitors to consist of twelve persons, four of whom were to be nomi- 
nated by the governor, four by the alumni association of the university, 
and four by the regents. At least one of each of these groups was to be 
a woman. Appointments were for terms of four years. 

It is the duty of the members of this board of visitors to render assist- 
ance in the development of the efficiency of the university, and they 
are authorized to examine generally the work of the institution, the 
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condition, methods, manner, and subjects of instruction in the various 
schools, colleges, divisions, and departments, the condition of build- 
ings and grounds, and any other matter relative to the welfare of the 
university and its faculty and students. Provision is made for the sub- 
mission of regular reports to the board of regents and also for at least 
one regular joint meeting of the regents and the visitors. 

The Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois has established 
from time to time certain advisory boards or committees of citizens of 
the state, whose function it is to advise the respective departments on 
questions which may be referred by the departments to the boards. 
Eleven such advisory boards are in existence at the present time (1927), 

Under the statutes of Indiana an advisory committee of six persons is 
created to advise with the director of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of Purdue University regarding the carrying out of the provisions 
of the laws relating to the work and funds of this station. This commit- 
tee is composed of six persons, one person being appointed by each of 
the following organizations: the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, the State Corn Growers’ Association, the State Dairy 
Association, the State Livestock Breeders’ Association, the State Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the State Poultry Association. 

Another influence tending to modify the scope of the authority of 
boards of control, especially in the cosmopolitan type of university, 
comes from the absorption of other institutions within the university 
and from schemes of affiliation with other educational and scientific in- 
stitutions. Illustrations of this are too numerous and too well known 
to need further mention. 

Central Control and Supercontrol of Higher Institutions 

The course of development of the government of public education 
in the United States is marked by a continued increase in the amount of 
direct state controL^^ This movement for state centralization has vitally 
affected the place and powers of the boards of control for state higher in- 
stitutions. Indeed, it may be said that no other movement possesses 
such far-reaching possibilities for radical changes in long-established 
policies of educational government and administration. The record of 
recent years contains many illustrations not only of the subordination of 
institutional boards but, in some instances, of their complete elimina- 
tion. There is scarcely a state in the Union today in which some central- 
izing experiments with educational institutions are not being attempted. 

2^E. P. Cubberley. State School Administration. (Chapters 11 and 13, es- 
pecially, contain an excellent presentation.) Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 
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The centralization movement has naturally assumed different forms 
in different states. Furthermore, the objectives of such reconstruction 
have varied widely, — all the way from a genuine desire for greater 
efficiency, or the necessity for reform, to motives arising from sheer 
political opportunism. As might be expected, a large amount of 
centralizing legislation has taken place in those states having decen- 
tralized types of organizations for their higher institutions. The 
general adoption of a budget basis for state appropriations has served 
to bring the financial administration of all state institutions more and 
more under the oversight and control of general state administrative 
officers. The establishment of state purchasing and building depart- 
ments, and the creation of systems of direct state supervision of the 
expenditures of all public funds, have brought about many new 
limitations to the power of institutional boards of control. 

The character of this centralizing tendency may be represented by 
three typical cases.^^ 

In the case of Kansas a most interesting and illuminating cycle of 
changes has taken place. Here the state university and the state 
agricultural college had their respective boards of regents from the 
day of their establishment down to 1913. The university board was 
composed of six regents, with one honorary member. The agricultural 
college board consisted of seven members. A single board of regents 
composed of six regular members and three honorary members had the 
oversight of the three state normal schools. In 1913 the state legis- 
lature abolished these three boards, together with several other boards 
having charge of the charitable, penal, and correctional institutions. 
In their places were created three other boards : 

1. A state board of administration, to have charge of the university, the 
agricultural college, the normal schools, and the school of mines, the school for 
the deaf, and the school for the blind ; . 

2. The state board of corrections, to have charge of all penal and correc- 
tional institutions ; and 

3. The state board of control, to have charge of all charitable and eleemosy- 
nary institutions. 

2* H. S. Pritchett. Politics and Education in Iowa. Carmgie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Annual Report, 1913 : 78-98. 

H. S. Pritchett, State Regulation of Higher Education. Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Annual Report, 1913 : 67-77. 

C. R. Van Hise. Central Boards of Control. National Association of State 
Universities. Transactions and Proceedings, 9 ; 6^-104, 1911. 

George F. Zook and Others. Report of a Survey of the State Institutions of 
Higher Learning in Kansas. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 40, 
1923 ; also in School and Society, 18 : 683-684, December 8, 1923. This has a good 
summary of centralizing legislation influencing state higher institutions. 
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At the same time a centralized business office was set up for all the 
higher institutions under the control of the Board of Administration, 
and an effort was made to cooperate with the other state boards in the 
purchase of supplies and equipment. 

Four years later (1917) this triple-board plan was replaced by a 
further centralizing device. This took the form of a single Board of 
Administration, made up of four paid members, including the governor, 
to have charge of all the institutions of the state. 

In direct consequence of the arbitrary dismissal of the Chancellor of 
the University by the state board of administration the legislature 
of 1925 established a single board of regents for the state university, 
the state agricultural college, and the several normal schools, now 
known as teachers’ colleges. This board is composed of nine members 
appointed by the governor. The act creating this board contains the 
following significant provision : 

The act of 1925, establishing the board of regents for higher institutions re- 
serves the power of the business manager, provided for in act of 1917, creating 
the state board of administration. 

The power of the business manager referred to above is defined in 
the following paragraph of the statute of 1917 : 

7&-107. This act contemplates among other things the employment of an 
expert business manager for the business and scientific management of the 
state institutions covered by this act, and also for the placing of all educational, 
benevolent and penal institutions of the State of Kansas under one manage- 
ment and under one board of trustees or directors with a suitable place of 
business at the State Capitol, for the orderly and economical administration 
thereof, publicity and fairness in the awarding of contracts for all supplies, the 
keeping of such books, records, accounts and reports as shall show, not only the 
cost of maintaining each of said institutions but the per capita cost of maintain- 
ing the inmates thereof and this act shall be liberally construed so as to carry 
out such purposes (L. 1917, Ch. 297). 

The state of Montana represents a case wherein the control of all 
state higher institutions is unified under a single state board of edu- 
cation. Each of the six geographically separated institutions has a 
small local board with limited powers and its own executive head. 
All institutions, however, are integral units of the legal organization 
known as the University of Montana. 

By the provisions of the Montana state constitution, adopted in 
1889, the general control and supervision of the state university and 

^ Consult Lindley v. State Board of Administration, 117 Kansas 558, for the 
court record of this incident. 
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various other state educational institutions was vested in a state board 
of education^® consisting of eleven members, the governor, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, and the attorney general being 
members ex officio. The other members are appointed by the governor, 
subject to confirmation by the state senate. 

In 1893 four state higher institutions were established in different 
cities, — the state university, the state college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, the state school of mines, and the state normal college. 
For each of these institutions there was set up a special executive 
board consisting of the president of the institution, ex officio, and two 
members appointed by the governor, with the approval of the state 
board of education. These local boards had such immediate direction 
and control (other than financial) of the affairs of the institutions as 
was conferred by the state board of education. 

In 1913, in consequence of many years of competition and con- 
troversy among the institutions, the legislature sought to unify and 
harmonize the state system of higher education by creating an adminis- 
trative organization of the University of Montana, to include all the 
higher institutions of the state.^^ As provided by the constitution, the 
state board of education was to be the governing board of the new or- 
ganization. The distinctive feature of the new act was the creation of 
the office of Chancellor of the University, whose powers and duties, 
within the limits of the state law, were to be prescribed by the board 
of education. 

This law of 1913 further stipulated that it should be the specific duty 
of the state board of education to take such steps and prescribe such 
rules as might be necessary to prevent unnecessary duplication of courses 
of instruction in the various educational institutions composing the 
University of Montana ; to investigate carefully the needs of each of 
the state institutions with reference to buildings, equipment, and in- 
struction ; to estimate the necessary appropriations required for such 
needs and to make recommendations to the legislative assembly 
accordingly. 

In 1918 the state board of education defined in the following by-law 
the powers and duties of the Chancellor of the University. This is pre- 
sented in full, inasmuch as it represents the characteristic relation exist- 
ing between a board of control and its chief executive officer. 

30 This board also has the oversight of the state schools for dependent, delinquent, 
and defective children, and certain powers over other parts of the public school 
system. 

31 This form of organization is based upon a conception of institutional government 
similar to that found in the University of Georgia from the time of its establishment. 
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Relation of the Chancellor to the State Board of Education. The Chancellor is 
the chief executive officer of the University, and as such performs the duties 
prescribed by law, and carries out the orders of the Board. He is responsible to 
the Board for the prompt and effective execution of all policies determined 
upon for the proper enforcement of the rules and regulations adopted for the 
several institutions of the University. He shall attend and participate in all 
meetings of the Board at which matters relating to his office, or to any of the 
institutions or affairs of the University are under consideration. He shall make 
nominations and reports of appointments, promotions, salaries, transfers, sus- 
pensions, dismissals, and resignations of administrative officers, members of the 
instructional and scientific staffs, and other employees of the several institutions 
of the University. As prescribed by law, he shall sign all diplomas, degrees, 
papers, instruments, and documents executed by the University. It is also his 
duty to report to the Board, at reasonable intervals, on the general condition of 
the University and to make recommendations concerning general policies that 
will promote the development of the higher educational system of the state. 

Relation of the Chancellor to the University. The Chancellor is a member of all 
legislative bodies within the University organization ; and decides all questions 
of jurisdiction, not specifically defined, of the several councils, faculties, and 
officers. He may refer any question of institutional or general University policy 
to any council, faculty, committee, or to any member of the instructional or sci- 
entific staffs for investigation and report. He may call special meetings of any 
council, faculty, or committee at any time. The Chancellor shall afford every 
opportunity, consistent with sound administration and educational policy, to 
every officer and member of the instructional and scientific staffs to present sug- 
gestions for the general welfare of the University or of any of its institutions. 

The Veto of the Chancellor. The Chancellor may veto any act of any council, 
faculty, or committee within the University, but in so doing he shall transmit 
with the veto a written statement of the reasons for such action. A copy of each 
veto statement shall be transmitted to the Board. Any council, faculty, or 
committee may appeal from a veto of the Chancellor to the Board and may be 
represented before the Board by one of its members chosen for this purpose. 

General Powers and Duties of the Chancellor. The Chancellor shall prepare 
and submit to the Board such annual and special reports concerning the Uni- 
versity as the Board may require. He shall also prepare and present annually 
to the Board the University budget. When approved by the Board, this bud- 
get shall govern all expenditures, subject to the provisions of the law and to the 
regulations of the State Board of Examiners. 

Incidental Powers of the Chancellor. As the chief executive officer of the Uni- 
versity, the Chancellor is especially charged with the duty of securing harmony 
and cooperation among the institutions of the University, and the economical 
coordination of their instructional and scientific work. To these ends he has 
such powers as may be definitely delegated to him by the Board ; and in addi- 
tion such incidental powers as are necessary properly to perform the duties of 
his office. 

The constitution of the state provides that a board of examiners com- 
posed of the governor, the secretary of state, and the attorney-general 
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shall constitute a board of examiners with power to examine all financial 
claims against the state except salaries fixed by law. Under this pro- 
vision and by subsequent legislation this board has had supervision and 
control of the expenditure of all money appropriated by the legislature 
for the use of the higher institutions. In 1921 additional laws provided 
that the budgets for all appropriations should be submitted through 
the state board of examiners, and that there should be established sub- 
ordinate to this board a central purchasing department in charge of a 
state purchasing agent appointed by the governor. The purchasing 
agent had full authority under the board of examiners to purchase all 
supplies of any nature for all departments and institutions in the state. 

Another type of centralization is that brought about by the so-called 
boards of higher curricula which are to be found in certain states, and 
represent a variety of compulsory cooperation.^^ That of Oregon is 
representative. In 1909 the legislature directed the governor to ap- 
point, for terms of five years each, a non-paid board of five members, 
called the Board of Higher Curricula. 

The law provided that : 

The exclusive purpose and object of the board of higher curricula shall be to 
determine what courses of studies or departments, if any, shall not be dupli- 
cated in the higher educational institutions of Oregon, and to determine and 
define the courses of study and departments to be offered and conducted by 
each such institution. 

In another section occurs the statement : 

It is hereby made the duty of the board of higher curricula to visit the higher 
educational institutions, for the purpose of inquiring as to the work offered and 
conducted at such institutions, whenever and as often as it may deem neces- 
sary, and to specifically determine from time to time as occasion may require 
what courses or departments, if any, shall not, in their judgment, be duplicated 
in the several higher educational institutions and may direct the elimination of 
duplicated work from any institution, and to determine and define the courses 
of study and departments to be offered and conducted by each institution. 

In the Oregon plan there were three separate boards of regents, one 
for the university, one for the college of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
and one for the several normal schools. In 1929 a legislative act pro- 
vided for the consolidation of the government of the higher educational 
institutions through a single State Board of Higher Education com- 
posed of nine members appointed by the governor. 

32 R. J. Leonard. The Coordination of State Institutions for Higher Education 
through Supplementary Curricular Boards. Bureau of Research Studies No. 13, 
University of California, 1923. (Contains a study of the working of such boards in 
Alabama, Oregon, and Washington.) 
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While it is obvious that the centralizing tendency for the control of 
state higher institutions has not directly affected nonstate institutions, 
nevertheless several agencies have operated to impose upon the insti- 
tutions outside of state control influences and powers which in effect 
have constituted a kind of extralegal supercontroL Among these may 
be mentioned the Federal government, through the administration of 
the provisions of the Morrill Act of 1862, and acts supplementary 
thereto ; the great educational foundations of the country, such as the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the Gen- 
eral Education Board; the various accrediting agencies such as the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; and 
the national organizations representing the professions of law, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, etc. 


The Prospect 

The increasing importance which in recent years has come to be at- 
tached to boards of control, a factors determinant of the nature and 
effectiveness of higher institutions, has raised new fundamental ques- 
tions relative to the personnel and the functions of such boards. In 
reality the majority of such questions are not new. They do, however, 
give a modern significance to the age-old issue of the necessity for the 
preservation of the freedom and integrity of the school, — especially 
that school called the university or the college, — and for organizing 
and governing this school so as to render it immune to all those in- 
fluences by which such an institution is delimited or wholly deprived 
of its power to serve efficiently the unselfish ends of education in and 
for a democracy.^ 

Today we are witnessing, and tomorrow we shall continue to wit- 
ness, the contest that is always going on in human affairs, — the con- 
test between inherited traditions that crave peace and the restless 
insurgency that compels progress. Nevertheless this generation is gradu- 

33 Examples of a literature of protest are to be found in the following. These, while 
not exhibiting scientific balance, and in many instances displaying a lack of essential 
information, are symptomatic of an attitude toward the present type of institutional 
government which may not be entirely disregarded. The careful reading of these 
will be found worth while by the unbiased student. 

J. E. Kirkpatrick. The American College and its Rulers. New Republic, Inc., 
1926. 

Lucien Price. Prophets Unawares : the Romance of an Idea. The Century Co. 
1924. 

Upton Sinclair. The Goose-Step : a Study of American Education. Published 
by the author, 1923. 

Thorstein B. Veblen. The Higher Learning in America: a Memorandum on 
the Conduct of Universities by Business Men. B. W. Huebsch. 1918. 
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ally learning that there is a vital and enduring relation between what 
the board of institutional control is and what the institution itself is 
and can become. The institutions embody the ideals of a society. The 
board of control must function as a means for the realization of those 
ideals, or the board itself must disappear. If modern society can be said 
to hold a mortgage on the abilities of educated men, then it can also be 
said to hold a similar claim on the civic capacities of those selected to 
build that men may be educated. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY BUDGET 

By Frederick J. Kelly, President of the University of Idaho 

The president of a college or university spends a good deal of his 
time listening to urgent pleas by deans or other members of the staff 
for more teachers, more equipment, better facilities, and the like. The 
great majority of such requests are entirely legitimate and if granted 
would increase the efficiency of the institution. Because of lack of 
funds the president, or the board of trustees behind him, is called upon 
to deny many of these pleas. Any office device whereby he may deter- 
mine most wisely which pleas to grant and which to deny are genuine 
aids to education. The college budget is one such device. 

Since colleges and universities range in size all the way from a few 
hundred students to fifteen thousand, and from expenditures of $50,000 
a year to $6,000,000, any discussion of a device such as the budget 
must be in most general terms if the discussion is expected to be appli- 
cable to all this range of colleges and universities. The basic principles 
underlying the making and the using of a budget are essentially the 
same, however, for all types of colleges. The application of those prin- 
ciples to the several types of institutions will vary widely, and only a 
few of such applications can be pointed out in this chapter. 

Definition of a Budget 

A college or university budget is an itemized statement of prospec- 
tive income and expenditures for a period, usually a year. The income 
is frequently estimated, and from some sources more or less roughly. 
On the basis of the estimated income, allotments of proposed expendi- 
tures are then made, itemized in such detail as seems most useful. The 
items include at least the salaries of the teachers, the amount allocated 
for supplies, equipment, books, and the like, the estimated cost of heat, 
light, power, and the like, permanent equipment, building upkeep, and 
new construction. Such a typewritten or printed statement of pros- 
pective income and expenditures then becomes the guide for the finan- 
cial activities during the period covered. 
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No extensive argument is needed to justify a budget method in col- 
leges and universities. Governments and corporations, as well as in- 
dividuals, have found that such a means of controlling expenditures is 
absolutely essential. Educational institutions need such control even 
more because the amount of money available is almost never equal to 
what those in charge of the institution believe could be spent with 
wisdom for the improvement of the educational service. Many col- 
leges have experienced great embarrassment because they yielded to 
the temptation of incurring obligations beyond their incomes. Unless 
the policy of keeping expenditures within income is rigidly adhered to 
in educational institutions, financial chaos follows, exactly as it fol- 
lows in government or in industry. 

No effort will be made to discuss the various alternatives encount- 
ered in examining budget procedures in different colleges. These alter- 
natives and the chief arguments in their support may be found in the 
three publications cited at the close of this chapter. It seems more use- 
ful to devote this chapter to the type of budget procedure which ap- 
pears to the author most acceptable. 

Responsibility for Making tpie Budget 

The mistake is sometimes made of regarding the preparation of the 
college budget as a function of the finance office. There is no aspect 
of university administration that is more distinctly educational and 
thdt should be in the control of educational officers more surely than 
the making of the college budget. The financial office of the college 
should render great assistance in assembling the necessary information 
and in devising the best procedures by which the college budget can 
be made. On the other hand, the whole educational policy of the col- 
lege or university, both in general and in detail, is reflected in the uni- 
versity budget. The relative emphasis upon one department as against 
another must show up in the budget. The extent to which any given 
activity can be carried on is, in the last analysis, a budget matter. In 
short, there is no more effective way of charting the educational policy 
of the college or university than in the making of a budget. Shall the 
ratio of high-salaried men to low-salaried men be large or small ? Shall 
research be encouraged or shall the time of instructors be absorbed 
with heavy loads of teaching? Shall clerical and stenographic assist- 
ance be sparingly or generously provided? Shall buildings be kept in 
thorough repair ? And so on through all the questions of college or 
imiversity policy. Answers can be found most clearly written in the 
college or university budget. It cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
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therefore, that the making of the budget and the decisions as to 
amounts in all the items are educational questions to be decided by 
educational officers and not financial questions to be decided by finan- 
cial officers. 

The Relation between the Budget and the Annual Financial 
Statement of the Institution 

While the budget must, in the nature of the case, be an estimate, as 
to both income and expenditures, it should be based upon the past ex- 
periences of the institution. To make this comparison easy, the finan- 
cial statement, the annual financial report of the institution, and the 
budget must have the same general headings under which income and 
expenditures are reported. This makes it possible to compare items 
while making the budget and at any time after the year covered by the 
budget has been completed, to observe how accurate the estimates 
have been. The practice is very useful of inserting on one or more of 
the official budget copies which are preserved for reference the actual 
amount of income in each item, and the actual amount of expenditures 
for each item in columns parallel with the estimates which had been 
previously made. Thus it is easy to go back over the preceding years 
and discover (1) how reliable the estimates were, (2) how regular from 
year to year income from the several items has been, (3) what the 
trend is, whether of increase or of decrease, in connection with each 
item of income and with each item of expenditure. Even when all this 
information is at hand, experience has shown the wisdom of a policy of 
genuine conservatism with reference to estimates of prospective in- 
come. To substitute optimism and hope for real evidence in making 
up the income summary for the budget of an educational institution 
is the poorest kind of educational statesmanship. 

Classification of Items in the Income Budget 

The two major divisions in the income budget are (1) income un- 
restricted as to use, and (2) income restricted as to use. Under each 
of these large categories fall many sources of income which can best be 
illustrated by the following typical classification : 

1. Income unrestricted as to use 

a. From appropriations by the state or municipality 
h. From endowment investments 

(1) The Jones fund 

(2) The Smith fund 

(3) The Roberts fund 
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c. From student fees 

(1) General tuition fees 

(2) Matriculation fees 

(3) Graduation fees 

(4) Incidental fees 

(5) Laboratory fees 

d. From gifts 

(1) From the alumni association 

(2) From the church conference 

(3) From interested persons 

e. From miscellaneous sources 

(1) From sale of old materials and equipment 

(2) Rental on university property 
2. Income restricted as to use 

a. From appropriations for special purposes by the state or municipality 

b. From special Federal funds 

(1) The Morrill fund 

(2) The Nelson fund 

(3) The Adams fund 

(4) The Hatch fund 

(5) The Smith-Lever fund 

(6) The Smith-Hughes fund 
' (7) The Purnell fund 

c. From restricted endowments 

(1) The Jones Professorial Chair 

(2) The Smith Professorial Chair 

(3) The Observatory Grant 

(4) The Art Museum Grant 

d. From gifts for special purposes 

e. From special enterprises 

(1) Athletic receipts {a) from football; {b) from basket ball; (c) from 

baseball 

(2) From lecture courses 

(3) From musical entertainments 

(4) From art-shop sales 

(5) From pharmaceutical-laboratory sales 

From the suggested classification above it is clear that the purpose 
of such classification is to make readily available the sources of income 
distributed in such a way as to guide their expenditure. Not all the 
foregoing items will of course be present in each college, but many 
other items not listed will also need to appear in certain colleges. The 
determining factor is simply this : Is there a source of income, data 
concerning which it is necessary to have from year to year separate 
from other items in order to make an accurate budget of proposed ex- 
penditures ? If so, then a special item in the income budget should be 
designated for that income. 
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Because many of the items of the income budget are estimates rather 
than fixed sums, the income budget should be approved by the final 
budget authority, presumably the trustees, before work is undertaken 
on the budget of expenditures When thus approved, the income budget 
becomes the working basis for making out the budget of expenditures. 

The Form of the Expenditures Budget 

The plan of arranging the items of the budget of expenditures is 
determined by four factors : 

1. It is necessary to keep each subdivision of the budget, as well as 
the total, within the estimated income. Opposite each item of pro- 
posed expenditure should be shown the source of income from which 
the expenditure is to be paid. By checking through the budget it will 
thus be possible to see that no source of income is overdrawn, and what 
balances, if any, remain in the several income funds. 

2. Officers within the institution need to be able to plan ahead. If a 
given department desires to establish a new professorship, it is neces- 
sary that assurance be had in the budget that money will be available 
for that professorship. If a new desk is desired, the budget must in- 
dicate that there is money with which to buy it. Therefore the expen- 
ditures budget must contain such classifications as make it possible 
for department heads and deans, superintendents of buildings, and the 
like to make definite plans for their year's work. 

3. The third factor which conditions the form of the expenditures 
budget is the necessity of having some means whereby requisitions and 
pay rolls may be checked as they come in from time to time throughout 
the year covered by the budget. When once the salary lists and other 
expense items have been approved in the budget, pay checks may be 
drawn and vouchers issued in routine fashion covering these items. 
Items which appear on the pay rolls or on requisitions and are not pro- 
vided for in the budget cannot be approved in routine fashion by the 
financial officers of the institution. 

4. The fourth factor conditioning the form of the expenditures bud- 
get is the necessity of pooling the resources available for certain items 
in order to avoid the effect of frozen assets. For example, the amount 
needed for departmental supplies does and rightly should vary from 
year to year in a given department. If a given sum is set aside annu- 
ally for each department or other small unit of the institution, then 
either of two things happens : first, it proves to be too much from year 
to year on the average ; or, second, it proves not to be enough for cer- 
tain years when extraordinary needs arise. Therefore, if only a very 
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minimum is set aside definitely for each department, and then the re- 
mainder is pooled in a common supplies budget which may be drawn 
upon by any department in the pool, with the approval of the officer 
in charge of the pool, considerable economies can always be effected. 
The same thing is true in the purchase of library books, scientific ap- 
paratus, and the like. There should therefore be a certain reserve kept 
for such purposes as these, with only a minimum assigned in the 
budget to each department. Expenditures from the reserve should of 
course be made only on approval of the officer or committee charged 
with allotting amounts from it. 

With these four factors in mind, — namely, keeping expenditures 
within the income, permitting officers of the institution to plan their 
expenditures definitely ahead, providing for definite control of requi- 
sitions and pay rolls, and avoiding] frozen assets, — consideration can 
now be given to the form of the expenditures budget and the pro- 
cedure involved in making it. 

The first step in making up the expenditures budget is to assign at 
least tentative allotments to the various larger units of the institution. 
This is necessary because the general policies of the institution are 
determined in the first instance by such allotments. For example, shall 
liberal arts be more generously supported or shall engineering be more 
generously supported? Have the buildings and the grounds been 
adequately kept up or is it essential to add to the expenditures for such 
purposes ? In short, all the questions of general policy will relate in the 
first instance to allotments for the larger units. With (1) information 
at hand as to the expenditures for these units in previous years, and 
(2) figures compiled covering {a) xmit costs, (p) the distribution of 
salaries of members of the staff in the various divisions, (c) tabulations 
of size of classes, and (d) teaching hours of members of the staff, these 
tentative allotments should be made to the larger tunis by the officers 
finally responsible for recommending the completed expenditures bud- 
get to the board of trustees. Such a general summary might comprise 
the following items : 

Section 1. General reserve 

Section 2. Special reserves and departmental allotments for 

a. Books 2?. Supplies c. Equipment d. Research etc. 
Section 3. General administration 
Section 4. College of Arts 
Section 5. College of Engineering 
Section 6 . Graduate School 

Section 7. Buildings and grounds (permanent repairs and improvements) 
Section 8 . Buildings and grounds (maintenance) 

Section 9. New buildings 
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Of course, any particular divisions which the organization of a given 
institution calls for would be included in this general summary. The 
total of the general summary should be the total of the income sum- 
mary from both the unrestricted sources of income and the restricted 
sources. The allotment from the unrestricted sources should be shown 
in one column and the allotment] from restricted sources in another 
column for each of these large divisions. 

When these tentative allotments to the large divisions of the in- 
stitution have been decided upon, work may then proceed with the 
making of the detailed expenditures budget. This will finally appear 
in the form of departmental classifications under the sectional divisions 
indicated above. Under each department the individual items, such 
as individual salaries, will appear. For example, a given page of the 
budget might appear as follows : 


Section IV. College of Arts 


Department A, Anthropology 

Total 

Salary 

Unrestricted 

Income 

Restricted 

Income 

1. Henry Jones Professor B 

4500 

2000 

2500 (16) 

2. Arthur Smith Instructor B 

2500 

2500 


3. Clara Moore Clerk A III 

1200 

1200 


From Dept. N, Professor Brown 

600 

600 



8800 

6300 

2500 

To Dept. K, Professor Jones 

1000 

1000 


Total pay roll 

7800 

5300 

2500 


In the given sample budget page above the names and ranks are 
followed by a column indicating by code the term of employment (B, 
for academic year ; A, for twelve months ; III, for vacation allowance 
in weeks). Then appears the column for total annual salary. At the 
right, beyond the column for total salary, the first column is headed 
"Unrestricted Income'’; the second, "Restricted Income.” The sec- 
ond column should be wide enough to allow not only for the amount al- 
lotted to the item but also for a number indicating the income budget 
number in the restricted income budget from which the item draws. 
For example. Professor Henry Jones in the Department of Anthro- 
pology draws $2000 from the unrestricted-income budget and $2500 
from the restricted-income budget No. 16, which is, say, the Jones 
Professorial Grant. 

In order that the expenditures budget may be used to compile im- 
portant data and also as a check in the hands of the pay-roll clerk, 
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the code column is necessary. In addition to the symbols used above, 
the column may well serve to show other necessary data, such as C 
for one employed on a special term contract, H 75 for one employed 
for 75 per cent of his time, etc. 

■ In order that approximately accurate cost-accounting data may be 
assembled from the budget it is also necessary to indicate in some 
way on the departmental sheet such facts as these : Professor Jones in 
Anthropology is to devote part of his time to teaching in Department 
K, Sociology, and therefore there should be a certain amount, say 
$1000, of his salary subtracted from the Anthropology budget and 
added to the Sociology budget. Similarly, Professor Brown from 
Department N, History, is to give $600 worth of instruction to the 
Department of Anthropology, on the basis of which $600 should be 
added to the total of the Anthropology budget. Of course, a corre- 
sponding addition of $1000 will appear in the Sociology budget, and 
a subtraction of $600 in the History budget. In short, all such facts 
as are essential to a clear understanding of where the money comes 
from and where it goes should be indicated on these departmental 
budget sheets. 

While it is not uncommon to put the sum allotted to a given de- 
partment for supplies, books, equipment, and research on the same 
page as the salaries for that department, a preferable practice is to 
organize the budget for these things as a separate unit. For example, 
the budget for supplies may well be arranged as follows : 

Section 2, Part 2. Special Reserves and Departmental Allotments 

FOR Supplies 


Budget 

Number 

Name of Unit 

Total 

Allotment 

Unrestricted 

Income 

Restricted 

Income 

100 

College of Arts reserve .... 

$5000 

$5000 


101 

Anthropology 

500 

100 

^ $400 (27) 

102 

Astronomy 

300 

300 



So for other departments of the College of Arts 


200 ! 

College of Engineering reserve . 

3000 

3000 


201 

Civil engineering 

700 

700 



So for other departments of the College of Engineering 


Then would follow all other units which have allotments for supplies. 
The arrangement suggested above recognizes the principle of a 
reserve for a large unit like the College of Arts. This may be used to 
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meet special departmental needs which arise during the given year in 
any of the departments comprising the College of Arts. The amounts 
allotted to each department in the budget, say $500 to Anthropology, 
are minimum yearly allotments and therefore need not be examined 
critically each year. 

In the last column $400 is shown to be allotted to Anthropology 
from Income Budget No. 27. 

If the foregoing discussion has made clear the essentials of the form 
in which the budget should ultimately appear, attention may now be 
given to the question of the parts which the various officers of the 
college or university may properly play in preparing the budget for 
final approval by the governing board. What responsibility should 
be carried by the president? the deans? the heads of departments? 
faculty committees ? 

Cooperative Budget Making 

There is no categorical answer which can be given to this question. 
Experience differs widely among the colleges. In some institutions 
the president is almost solely responsible for each item. In other in- 
stitutions deans and department heads have large responsibility 
within their units. In other institutions budget committees chosen 
from the faculty are charged with preparing the budget. It may be 
useful, therefore, to examine the principles which appear to apply. 

To begin with, it must be clear that the final authority in matters 
pertaining to the budget rests with the governing board, which is 
charged by law with the responsibility of managing the institution. 
The purposes of the institution are conceived or at least approved by 
the board, and the policies which are adopted to accomplish those 
purposes will be clearly reflected in the budget. In fact, the budget 
is the means whereby the governing board maintains its control in 
carrying out its policies. 

Similarly, it must be clear that all the officers who assist in the 
preparation of the budget for presentation to the governing board 
must be conversant with the purposes and policies of the institution as 
conceived by the board. Usually the president of the institution is 
appointed by the board as its educational leader, to assist in the 
formulation of the policies of the institution, and also as its executive 
officer, charged with administering the affairs of the institution in 
accord with the policies when once adopted. Faculty members must 
therefore regard their function in budget making as assisting the presi- 
dent rather than working independently of the president. The budget 
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must be presented to the board by the president as embodying his 
recommendations. Alternative proposals coming from faculty groups 
to the president may be presented to the board by the president if 
in his judgement the best interests of the institution are to be served 
thereby, but he cannot evade the responsibility of making definite 
recommendations if he is to be recognized as the educational leader of 
the institution. 

In the capacity of advisers to the president those faculty members 
best acquainted with the policies of the institution, and most familiar 
with the details of its operation, should pool their experiences in the 
preparation of the budget. In general, the deans and the heads, or 
chairmen, of departments are the ones best qualified to speak for their 
respective units. They are brought daily into contact with situations 
which relate to the budget. Other members of the faculty rarely have 
as broad an outlook upon the problems and policies of the institution. 
If they are not competent to represent their units in budget delibera- 
tions, it is doubtful whether deans and heads of departments have 
been wisely chosen for their administrative posts. 

As indicating how the deans and heads of divisions can function most 
adequately in advising the president on matters of the budget the prac- 
tice in vogue in one state university of some four thousand students will 
be described. This practice was put into effect in 1921, replacing the 
typical procedure in which the department head recommended his 
budget to the dean and the dean made up his college budget from all 
these departmental recommendations and submitted it to the presi- 
dent. The state university in question comprises a graduate school, a 
college of arts and sciences, and schools of engineering, education, law, 
medicine, fine arts, and pharmacy. The college of arts and sciences 
enrolls more than half the students of the university, and in addition 
gives considerable instruction which is required in the curricula of the 
several professional schools. 

Each departmental budget is considered by a committee consisting 
of the dean of administration, the head of the department under con- 
sideration, and the deans of all the schools which accept work in the 
given department for graduation. To illustrate, the budget for the de- 
partment of chemistry comes up for consideration by a committee con- 
sisting of the dean of administration, the head of the department of 
chemistry, and the deans of the graduate school, the college of arts and 
sciences, the school of education, the school of engineering, the school 
of medicine, and the school of pharmacy. The budget of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages comes up for consideration before a com- 
mittee consisting of the dean of administration, the dean of the 
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graduate school, the college of arts and sciences, the school of educa- 
tion, and the school of fine arts. The dean of administration is the one 
official having membership in all these committees. ,He serves as 
chairman of the committees. 

The principal object of this arrangement is to bring together for 
common counsel all those who have a definite interest in seeing the 
work of the given department well done. The dean of the school of 
medicine and the dean of the school of pharmacy are interested equally 
with the dean of the college of arts and sciences in having good chemis- 
try instruction available for their students. The comparison of the 
needs of chemistry with pharmacology can now be made, as well as the 
comparison of the needs of chemistry with physics or any other depart- 
ment of the college of arts and sciences. This tends at once to smooth 
out the inequalities of allotments and to give everyone a feeling that his 
case is fairly heard. 

Of course, considerations of the budget by committees such as these 
cannot be very fruitful, any more than can considerations of the budget 
by any other officers, unless the right sort of information has been pre- 
pared beforehand and is ready to spread out before the members of the 
committee. This information must consist of at least four bodies of 
data : (1) a tabulation, by departments, of the average hours per week 
of teaching ; (2) the distribution, by departments, of the size of classes ; 
(3) the distribution, by departments, of the salaries of the teachers ,* 
and (4) the salary cost per student credit. These data should be as- 
sembled for each department for perhaps the five years preceding, and 
the trend for each department should be graphically represented so 
that it can be seen at a glance whether the department is being better 
supported from year to year or more poorly supported from year to 
year, as well as how it compares in these four respects with other de- 
partments with which it is fairly comparable. Experience shows that 
with these data at hand there is relatively little disagreement among 
the members of the committee giving consideration to budget requests. 
Heads of departments are generally willing to reduce the numbers of 
their staffs when they see that their own situation, when thrown into 
bold relief in comparison with other departments, clearly indicates such 
action. 

A schedule of the budget-committee hearings is posted in advance, 
and any member of the university faculty who cares to is welcome to 
attend. The president of the university is present at such hearings as 
he has particular interest in. When the final summary is made up, the 
completed budget and all the supporting data are transmitted to the 
president. Such conferences and hearings as he cares to have before 
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reaching his final conclusions are then arranged, and the budget is 
transmitted with the president's recommendations to, the governing 
board. 

Not only does the budget, when prepared in this way, carry weight 
with the president and the board, but, as would naturally follow, the 
deans and heads of departments can intelligently and enthusiastically 
interpret and defend the budget before other members of the staff who 
have not had opportunity to go through the deliberations of these 
budget committees. 

Budget-Making and Unit Costs 

It is widely recognized in theory, though not yet in practice, that 
budgets of educational institutions cannot be satisfactorily made out 
without data covering unit costs as indicated in the procedure out- 
lined above. As elements in unit costs, whether calculated on the 
credit-hour or clock-hour basis, the three principal factors are (1) the 
average size of classes, (2) the average teaching load, and (3) the aver- 
age salaries of the teachers. With these data tabulated and graphi- 
cally presented by departments, it is not difficult to make a budget that 
is satisfactory to the departments of instruction. Without these data, 
departmental jealousies, and even departmental logrolling, can scarcely 
be avoided. Unit costs need not be figured by any long, laborious 
process, because the most useful type of unit cost for budget matters is 
the salary pay roll of the department divided by the number of units 
of instruction. All the other elements in unit costs, such as overhead 
expense, buildings and grounds expense, library expense, and so forth, 
play a relatively small part as far as budget-making is concerned. The 
chief variables are the "salary of the members of the staff, the size of 
classes, and the hours per week of teaching. 

It must not be assumed that any one of the three factors named 
above which are involved in unit costs of instruction is completely 
standardized. The optimum size of class is not yet established as an 
accepted fact, and when it is finally established it will probably be 
found to differ from department to department and from one type of 
instruction to another. Nor is the rriost acceptable number of hours 
per week of teaching fixed. All the evidence assembled to date seems to 
show that as much labor is involved in teaching ten hours a week in 
certain courses as in teaching fifteen hours a week in others. Again, 
since, in the last analysis, the salaries of members of the faculty are 
determined to a considerable extent by the law of supply and demand, 
it is practically impossible to have the same scale of salaries for all 
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departments and all schools and colleges. Therefore, when we urge 
the use of data bearing upon these factors of unit costs in making up 
the budget, we do not mean that the budget can be made in a me- 
chanical or mathematical way ; but these data do help to remove the 
more obvious inequalities and assure an increased measure of under- 
standing and good will among the departments and schools that are 
striving for the largest possible allotment of funds. 

Special Divisions of Budget 

In addition to the budget for the departments of instruction there 
are several other budget divisions which must appear in the total. 
Among these is the budget for research. The common practice in 
American colleges and universities is to assume that each member of 
the faculty will be expected to devote a certain fraction of his time to 
research. Investigation has long since revealed the fact, however, 
that a considerable proportion of the members of the staffs of even 
the best American universities do not do the type of research which 
results in publications. It will probably be admitted, although it is 
impossible to prove the point, that a great many of them do not do any 
investigation really worthy of the name. This does not signify that 
they are not scholarly, nor that they do not keep abreast of their own 
subjects. In fact, it is altogether possible that those members of the 
faculty who do not show productive scholarship may be devoting’ their 
time to keeping abreast of their own fields and to solving problems of 
teaching, and thus serving their institutions as teachers even more 
effectively than those who devote time to research. The reason for 
raising the question in this discussion of the budget, however, is that, 
under the common plan of making no special provision for budgeting 
support for research, we tend to burden with equal loads of teaching 
those who are competent to do research and those who are not, thus 
placing a definite handicap upon the productive scholarship of members 
of the staff who are gifted in research. 

Research is one of the major activities of a university, and the 
amount of encouragement which it should have is one of the major 
policies to be decided by the president and governing board. In order 
that the policy thus adopted shall be carried out through the budget, 
a separate item for research should be established. A special committee 
should be charged with distributing this research fund. Such distri- 
bution should be made prior to the distribution of the regular budget, 
in order that adjustments in the regular budget may be made accord- 
ing to the allotments from the research fund. For example, if the 
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rcsGEirch conunittcG bcliGVGS tlisit Professor X should hsve one third 
of his time for research, it is necessary to budget only two thirds of 
his time to tpachi ng in his department, and this will leave money from 
his salary to provide extra teaching assistance to take care of the work 
of the department. If, on the other hand, there is no separate research 
fund, then either he must do his research work in addhion to his 
regular teaching load, or else, if extra teaching assistance is provided, 
the departmental teaching budget will be overloaded, and the cost per 
unit will be unduly high. It seems better, both from the standpoint of 
sound education and from that of sound accounting, to budget the 
research activities separately, thus leaving the plain implication that 
those members of the staff who have not been granted time for re- 
search are expected to have a full assignment of teaching or other de- 
partmental duties. 

Similarly, the budget allotment for the purchase of library books 
should be handled by a committee. As indicated earlier in the chapter, 
probably only a part of the allotment, perhaps 50 per cent or so, 
should be distributed among the departments for the purchase of such 
books as are obviously needed from year to year to keep up their 
sections of the library. The other half should be handled as a special 
reserve and spent on books and sets which do not fall within any 
departmental interest, or to supplement the departmental allotments 
as needs vary from year to year. 

A glmilar procedure to the one suggested for the purchase of library 
books may well be followed by the appointment of a committee for the 
purchase of departmental equipment. Possibly separate committees 
for the several schools or colleges may in some cases be preferable, but 
the money should not be given entirely into the departmental budgets, 
because this results either in extravagant expenditure or in frozen 
assets. 

Making Best Use of the Budget 

If the essential points in the making up of the budget are now clear, 
there remain for consideration the procedures involved in making the 
best use of the budget during the period of its operation. In the case 
of a salaries budget this will involve at least three things : (1) the 
form of printing the budget, (2) the mode of checking the pay rolls, 
(3) and the form of transfers from one item to another. These will be 
considered in the above order. 

The salary budget sheets for the several departments are commonly 
brought together and bound in one book, a copy of which is sent to all 
the administrative officers who are concerned with it. In such cases 
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it is common to strike two score or so of extra printings of each sheet 
separately on pay-roll forms, with a blank at the bottom of the sheet 
for the signature of the head of the department and the dean of the 
college concerned. These pay-roll sheets are signed for each pay-roll 
period, presumably each month, and forwarded to the business office 
as an indication that no change has taken place in the personnel of 
the department, and therefore that checks may be made for those 
whose names appear on the sheets. In case changes have been made, 
these must be recorded on the pay-roll sheet as submitted by the head 
of the department and approved by the dean of the school concerned. 

If, by chance, however, these officials neglect to make the proper 
changes, the error will supposedly be caught by the pay-roll clerk, 
who checks all pay rolls against his official budget copy. He is re- 
sponsible for keeping his official budget copy up to date, embodying 
all the changes which have been authorized by the governing board. 
It is not uncommon for the pay-roll clerk to clip from the printed 
minutes of the proceedings of the governing goard the items having 
to do with any given departmental sheet, and to paste them on a 
blank page opposite the departmental sheet in the official bound copy 
of the budget. Then, by scratching off the original item on the official 
copy, the pay-roll clerk may make an easy and accurate check before 
the several pay rolls are approved and sent down to the treasurer, who 
makes out the pay checks. 

The budget is not intended as a device to make it unnecessarily diffi- 
cult to change items. Many changes should normally occur. It is 
absolutely essential, however, that the budget with its changes be fol- 
lowed rigidly, and therefore provision for changing the budget with 
ease should be made. The simplest and most satisfactory method of 
changing the budget is to use the form called the transfer form, by 
means of which money that appears in one item may be transferred 
either to another item or to a newly created item in the budget. This 
form must originate with the officer in charge of the budget where the 
allotment now is, and must be approved not only by him but by the 
officer in charge of the department to which the allotment is to be 
made. It must then have the approval of the business office to indi- 
cate that the money is available, and theoretically it must have the 
approval of the president or other officer most immediately responsible 
for the entire budget at the beginning, in order that his policies may 
not be thwarted by transfers after the budget is once made out. Prac- 
tically, however, if his policies are understood by the business office, the 
large majority of such transfers may be made without being referred 
to him. The policy is followed, however, in some places, of having the 
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president's office approve all transfers, in order that the president’s 
copy of the budget maybe kept up to date, and that the president may 
pass upon the desirability of the requested transfers. 

In connection with the question of transfer the practice may be 
noted of transferring to general reserve all salary items for positions on 
the instructional staff which have not been filled a month or two after 
the opening of the academic year. The assumption is that where those 
items have not yet been occupied by appointments, adjustments have 
been made in the instructional staff of the department so that the 
appointee will not be needed for the current academic year. These 
items frequently make a considerable sum and when transferred to 
reserve make it possible to assign funds to departments that have 
found their load unusually heavy by reason of increased registration of 
students, and thus need additional appointees not contemplated when 
the budget was made out. 

In drawing against the non-salaries budgets for supplies, equipment, 
books, and the like, requisitions rather than pay rolls are used. These 
originate in the department responsible for the budget item and are 
approved by the dean concerned, who in turn submits them to the 
business office, where they are approved and the purchase is thus 
authorized. 

At stated periods, presumably each month, the business officer of 
the institution should submit statements showing the status of the 
several funds, thus making it possible to plan definitely for subsequent 
expenditures from the fund. Just as it is necessary that each depart- 
ment should know ahead of time the money which is available for its 
use by means of a budget, so from time to time the department should 
be provided with a statement as to how much money is left in each fund 
against which it is authorized to draw requisitions. 

As illustrations, the forms used for requisitions and for budget trans- 
fers in the University of Minnesota are given on the following pages. 
These forms are printed on x 11 paper. 

In the previous pages effort has been made to confine the discussion 
to these aspects of the college or university budget, namely, the educa- 
tional significance of the budget, the classification of the items in the 
income budget, the form of the expenditures budget, the procedures in 
preparing the budget, and the procedures in using the budget. Many 
activities in the business office of the institution are intimately related 
to the budget but cannot properly be treated in a discussion of it. 
Foremost among these activities is the organization of the accounting 
office, the purchasing office, the classification of items for the use of 
tabulating machines, the organization of storehouses for supplies, and 
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the like. All such activities must be organized so as to integrate with 
the college or university budget. It is the distinct purpose of the bud- 
get, however, to make sure that all the financial agencies of the insti- 
tution shall operate so as best to achieve the educational purposes of 
the college or university. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE ALUMNI 

By Wilfred B. Shaw, Director of Alumni Relations, 

University of Michigan 

One of the most characteristic aspects of our American college and 
university system is the part played by the alumni. Everywhere the 
graduates are organized into associations which seek not only to ad- 
vance the welfare of their institutions but also to keep alive something 
of the spirit of the college life they knew. This incorporation of the 
former students into the university fellowship is a conception distinctly 
American. It is entirely unknown in Continental universities, and 
even in British universities there is very little to suggest the same kind 
and degree of graduate interest. 

Alumni organization has really been a matter of long and slow 
growth. The beginnings came well over a hundred years ago, though 
the development has only become * noteworthy within the last half- 
century. In fact, the present phase might well be limited to the last 
three decades. In 1900 the alumni associations in most universi- 
ties were just emerging from earlier, rather embryonic bodies, formed 
more for the sake of good fellowship, the recalling of old ties and old 
times, than for any definite and continuing program of cooperation 
and support for their institutions. Only in comparatively recent years 
have the graduate organizations come to be something more than thbse 
older, less significant, and even haphazard bodies through which the 
alumni functioned effectively as a part of the university only in some 
emergency. The alumni have come to realize that within their organi- 
zations lie possibilities for service to the State and to the highest ideals 
of American education which cannot yet be estimated. But while the 
alumni themselves are becoming conscious of this power, the univers- 
ity man, the professor or administrator, has been less ready to acknowl- 
edge the new importance of the alumni in the general university scheme. 

Our universities are changing, and changing rapidly. The field of 
knowledge is expanding ; the vision of a college diploma attracts more 
young people every year ; women are seeking it on the same terms as 
men; everywhere the universities are entering into the very fabric 
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of our national life. The result has been that our student bodies 
are assuming huge proportions. It is safe to say that many of these 
developments (marvelously accelerated in the last twenty-five years) 
would not have come, certainly not on the scale on which we have them 
today, had it not been for the alumni. Fifty years ago our educational 
programs looked back to studies which had their roots in the Middle 
Ages ; nowadays the rapid development of the sciences has not only 
revolutionized teaching, but has also altered profoundly our attitude 
toward the older, more traditional elements in the curriculum. In- 
stead of resting on the past we are continually looking forward into 
hitherto unknown fields, seeking to anticipate the coming needs of our 
communities and our country. 

The Growth of College and University Enrollment 

This new view of the university’ s aims, however, is not all that dif- 
ferentiates the in stitution of the present day from that of 1875. The 
most obvious change has been the enormous increase in the number of 
students and the extraordinary expansion of the facilities and equip- 
ment at the disposal of each student. Where there was one student in 
1875, there are now over sixteen. Where one dollar was spent then, 
almost fifty-seven are required today. 

Thus in 1875 the total number of students in American colleges 
and universities was 50,211, while the total amount expended for 
their education was $8,466,243. In 1925-1926 the total enrollment 
had become 822,895, while the receipts, including additions to pro- 
ductive funds, amounted to $479,774,664. This growth may be illus- 
trated by the record in two leading universities, — Harvard, in the 
East, and Michigan, in the Middle West. Harvard’s total attendance 
in 1875 was 1240, with an annual income of $335,464. Fifty-one years 
later the students numbered 7721, while the income inclusive of addi- 
tions to endowment had risen to $11,026,175.^ At Michigan the record 
is approximately the same; the total attendance growing from 1191 
in 1875 to 12,414 in 1925. During the same period the total annual 
receipts exclusive of endowment, rose from $123,160 to $10,595,300.2 

This has meant everywhere the continual erection of new dormi- 
tories and classrooms and the expansion of libraries, while the growth 
of scientific studies has necessitated laboratories and elaborate equip- 

1 Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1875, and Statistics of 
Universities, Colleges and Professional Schools, 1925-1926. United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 40, 1927. 

2 Annual Catalogues, University of Michigan, 1874-1875 ; Treasurer’s reports. 
University of Michigan, years ending June 30, 1875, and June 30, 1925. 
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ment. By contrasting the typical college or university campus of fifty 
years ago with that of today, it can be seen how these readjustments in 
teaching facilities and buildings have been provided on a scale hitherto 
undreamed of in human history. 

It seems obvious that the alumni have had an important place among 
the factors responsible for this recent extraordinary expansion, which 
really goes to the roots of American life. It implies the actual democ- 
ratization of education. Graduate support, given through organized 
effort or by individuals,^ or, in the case of the state universities, by the 
alumni as citizens, is what has made this revolution in our whole edu- 
cational outlook possible. It has enabled our universities not merely to 
keep abreast of the intellectual development of this country, but to 
guide it. At no very distant day we may well lead the world, if we 
are to accept the numbers of our foreign students as an indication. 

A certain American streak of idealism and loyalty, combined with 
a hard-headed realistic outlook, has not only inspired this interest but 
has dictated the practical forms which it has taken. The significant 
thing; about it is that we do not know yet precisely what we may ex- 
pect in the future, and how the relationship between university and 
alumni will eventually crystallize. All we know is that just now it is 
developing faster than ever. The future, as far as alumni effort is con- 
cerned, is apparently limited only by the capacity and training of our 
college graduates for the responsibilities which this new relationship 
involves, and by the readiness of the college to accept the cooperation 
of the alumni in the spirit in which it is offered. While the average 
graduate seldom thinks very seriously upon educational problems, he is 
acquiring, so to speak, a financial stake in his university. Where his 
money is, there will his heart be also. The university comes to have for 
him a significant and personal aspect never dreamed of in an earlier 
day. -He is acquiring a place for himself in the university body as co- 
partner of the faculty, the students, and the governing board. 

Alumni in Continental Universities 

There is nothing to correspond with this sentiment in the older 
European universities. On the Continent this is particularly true. 
The fact that higher education is largely in the hands of the state may 
partly account for the lack of that deep and abiding personal loyalty 

3 Benefactions to American colleges and universities amounted to $118,144,084 
in 1925-1926. They were $81,722,887 in 1923-1924 and $77,400,756 in 1921-1922. 
(Statistics of Universities, Colleges and Professional Schools. United States Bureau 
of Education. Bulletin No. 40, 1927, p. 2 ; Bulletin No. 45, 1925, p, 6 ; Bulletin No. 
20, 1924, p. 12.) In large part these gifts may be ascribed to graduate sources. 
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which is so characteristic of American college graduates. For the Ger- 
man there are, it is true, certain ties of sentiment which bind him to his 
student days, but they are for his Corps or Burschenschaft, his fraternity 
or club. Or his memories may return to his Verein, a fellowship for the 
most part of students in his own special field, such as the Maihema- 
iische or the Philologische Verein, These organizations are not entirely 
academic, as not a few American university teachers, with memories 
of many a Kneipe in the Germany of the old days, will testify. But for 
the university itself the former student has little sentiment. More- 
over, the German student passes easily from one university to another ; 
the reputation of the teacher is apt to weigh more than the prestige of 
the institution itself. 

The European university is everywhere more distinctly a center of 
higher learning — a true university — than the average American col- 
lege or university, which retains in its curriculum two years that are 
ordinarily included in the more elementary Gymnasium course in Ger- 
many or in the French lycie. Doubtless many of our college students 
might not attempt the more specialized university courses of the last 
two years and might end their college courses with the sophomore 
year, if the equivalent of the Continental system were to be found on 
this side of the Atlantic. In fact, this may easily be one result of the 
rapid rise recently of the junior college. 

In France, education is even more highly centralized by the state, 
with the great University of Paris forming the capstone of the whole 
educational system. Even the convivial ties which are so marked in 
Germany are lacking. Save as a citizen the Frenchman has no voice 
in the administration of the university system, nor does he seek to 
have one. 

Alumni in British Universities 

In England the situation is somewhat different. The graduates do 
figure in the picture ; they are organized and even have a considerable 
voice in university affairs. But the very practical help which the 
American graduate gives as a matter of course is, to say the least, ■ 
much diluted. The English university man retains a lasting affection 
for the associations of his college days and a vivid memory of the 
picturesque quadrangles of Oxford or Cambridge with their ancient 
weatherbeaten courts and towers, but he is perhaps too much of an 
individualist to give effective collective expression to this sentiment. 
The only way in which the Oxford man may enter into university 
affairs is through what is known as Convocation. This is a body com- 
posed of the faculties, the fellows, and the Masters of Arts, the last 
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being graduates who have retained their membership in their colleges 
through the payment of certain fees and have received their M. A. in 
course. The Oxford Convocation has the power of voting on cer- 
tain university policies, and the privilege is exercised in many a hotly 
contended debate. This delegation of certain powers to a limited num- 
ber of graduates results in a relatively small but interested body of 
graduates, though their organization exists as part of a large university 
body rather than through the alumni as a separate division.^ There is, 
however, an annual alumni gathering which compares in some respects 
with our class reunions at Commencement time. But any idea of or- 
ganizing the graduates into local clubs, much less into a great central 
association with a staff of professional officers, is unknown in the older 
universities. In fact, such a practice is found only in the great public 
schools, where associations of the '"old boys'’ are customary. 

The American system is more nearly paralleled in the Scottish uni- 
versities, such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, and in the more 
recently established English municipal institutions such as London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool. There the alumni have a well-defined, 
though limited, place. In the Scottish universities they have certain 
advisory powers, exercised through what is called the General Coun- 
cil,® in effect the graduate body, to which all holders of degrees are 
eligible. From the point of view of organization the most important of 
these powers is the privilege of electing a certain number of representa- 
tives of the governing body of the university, the Lord Chancellor, and 
a member of Parliament. This prerogative, which is, after all, dis- 
tinctly political, results in the careful maintenance of graduate lists and 
a certain pride, on the part of the alumni, in their status as electors.® 

The alumni, or General Council, also have the privilege of initiating 
and considering questions of policy, though their function in this case 
is only advisory and subject to review and report by the University 
Court. But the organization, goes little farther ; there is none of the 
systematic effort to collect funds with which we are familiar, nor are 
there any class organizations or alumni clubs in different cities. In 

4 See Report of the Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Universities'' 
(London, 1922) for further information regarding financial support from graduates 
(p, 54) and proposed reforms in graduate participation in university administration 
(p. 61, par. 55). 

6 For an account of the legal status of the General Council in the Scottish uni- 
versities under the Universities (Scotland) Bill of 1858, see James Coutts, 
History of the University of Glasgow, from its Foundation in 1451 to 1909" 
(Glasgow, 1909), pp. 428 ff. 

® In July, 1924, an Edinburgh University Alumni Association was formed. (See 
Carnegie Foundation Bulletin No. 18, March, 1927, p. 180, ''Games and Sports 
in British Schools and Universities.". 
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some cases alumni journals are published, but not on the scale to which 
we are accustomed ; nor do they seek to serve quite the same purpose, 
in many cases appearing only annually or semiannually. Even more 
conspicuous by their absence are the great gifts from individual alumni 
that have become so noteworthy in this country.’’ 

Early Alumni Organization in America 

With the tradition" of the English universities behind them, it was 
not unnatural that the development of the alumni spirit in American 
universities, so characteristic of our system, should be slow and tenta- 
tive. Only the more recent university histories have anything to say 
of the alumni at all. While we have plenty of evidence that graduates 
were interested, as individuals, in their colleges, there is no indication 
of any effort toward organization before the nineteenth century, save 
in the case of Yale, where the records of class organizations date back 
to 1792.® Their published records begin in 1821 and at the present 
time amount well up toward 700 volumes, not including pamphlets 
and address lists. Since the Yale system has always emphasized the 
class as the basis of organization, it is not surprising that a general 
association and the organization of local alumni clubs were slow in 
developing. In fact, the first Yale clubs did not come until 1854. 
In the meantime many other institutions had already begun to de- 
velop alumni associations. 

The purpose of these bodies, particularly in the early days, was 
doubtless essentially social. Probably the aim of the early classes at 
Yale was merely to enable the different members of the class to keep 
in touch with one another, rather than to indulge in any program for 

^ For other references to European universities sec Charles F. Thwing, College 
Administration (The Century Co., 1900), p. 43; Frederick P. Keppel, The Under- 
graduate and his College (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917), pp. 325-335 ; and the 
Handbook of Alumni Work (1917) pp. 6-9. 

8 '' Manual of Alumni Work” (1924), Association of Alumni Secretaries, p. 66. 
This manual, as well as the ” Handbook of Alumni Work” (1917) and the reports 
of the annual conferences of the Association and the Alumni Magazines Associated 
(which bodies, with the Association of Alumni Funds, were reorganized in 1927 
as the American Alumni Council), form the largest and most easily available body 
of information in this field. These reports, which now cover sixteen conferences, 
as well as the two books, may be obtained at a small charge by writing to the 
editor of the American Alumni Council, Mr. R. W. Sailor, Ithaca, New York. 

The General Alumni Association of North Carolina has also published a '‘Hand- 
book of Alumni Work ” (1925), by Daniel Lindsey Grant, Executive Secretary of the 
Association. "Class Secretaries and their Duties,” (1913), by Henry P. de Forest, 
Cornell Association of Class Secretaries, is extremely valuable. The Harvard 
Alumni Association has a very useful "Handbook for Harvard Clubs” (1924), 
while Michigan has pamphlets on "Alumni Organization” and "Alumni Funds.” 
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the advancement of the interests of the university. It is safe to say, 
however, that there was some effort on the part of individual members 
to keep in touch with the progress of the university, for it is impos- 
sible to believe that human nature in those days was as different as 
such a lack of interest would imply. At any rate, it was not long 
before these efforts were followed in all the other little colleges along 
the Atlantic seaboard which comprised the whole of our higher edu- 
cational equipment oiie hundred years ago. These organizations al- 
most invariably took the form which has been followed in most 
institutions down to the present day, a ''society of the alumni,’’ or 
"alumni association.” At first they were rather social, even con- 
vivial, in their objects, but a sense of responsibility toward the in- 
stitution developed very early, if we are to judge from the preambles 
of their constitutions. Thus, in one of the very earliest of these asso- 
ciations, the alumni of Williams declared, in 1821, that the purpose 
of their organization was "that the influence and the patronage” of 
those whom Williams College "has educated, may be united for its 
support, protection and improvement.”^ This suggests some idea of 
a constructive relationship, further emphasized in a statement in the 
formal summons for the first meeting, which might at least be taken 
to infer that some active measures on the part of the graduates were 
desirable. It was "called at the request of a number of gentlemen 
educated at the institution who are desirous that the true state of the 
college be known to the alumni.” 

More distinctly social in its import was a similar call issued by the 
alumni of the University of Virginia in 1838, when the committee was 
instructed "to notify the alumni to form a permanent society to offer 
to graduates an inducement to revisit the seat of their youthful 
studies and to give new life to disinterested friendships founded in 
student days.” 

Other colleges followed the example set by Williams. Class or- 
ganizations doubtless existed in other institutions, as well as at Yale, 
but the whole trend was toward the general associations. Thus, 
alumni associations were organized at Princeton and at Columbia 
College in 1826, and at Pennsylvania in 1836; Harvard’s came in 
1840; two years later Amherst and Brown followed suit. Mean- 
while the idea was spreading to the newer colleges of the Middle West, 
where alumni organizations almost invariably came close upon the 

^ Calvin Durfee. A History of Williams College, p. 192. Boston, A. Williams & 
Co., 1860. 

J. S. Patton. Jefferson, Cabell, and the University of Virginia (New York), 
p. 322. The Neale Publishing Company, 1906. 
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heels of their establishment. As early as 1832 there was an organiza- 
tion at Miami, while alumni associations at Oberlin and Denison came 
seven years later. 

The next development in American education was the rise of the 
great state universities of the Middle West, beginning with the es- 
tablishment of the University of Michigan in 1837. Almost simul- 
taneously with the graduation of the first class an alumni organization 
of sorts was effected, which, while it was composed of all the college 
men in the little community which was then Ann Arbor, also included 
the twelve graduates of 1845.^^ Their first item of business was, ap- 
parently, the selection of an orator and a poet. For some years 
Michigan maintained a curious roster of its graduates in the annual 
catalogues under the caption ''Alumnorum Catalogus,” in which the 
familiar William, Charles, and John appeared as Gulielmus, Carolus, 

and Johannes.^2 

The other Western state universities fell into line as fast as they 
were established, so that by 1875 the essential features of the present 
system of alumni organization were everywhere recognized. The re- 
sulting associations, however, were weak and far from ambitious, with 
little in many institutions to indicate the remarkable development 
which these organizations of college graduates have since had, or the 
power which they are acquiring in university affairs. 

Efforts toward Graduate Cooperation 

While, as has been suggested, the principal motive behind these 
earlier alumni activities was largely social, it was not long before other 
possibilities suggested themselves. It is probable that, from the very 
first, certain of the graduates of these early institutions, living near at 
hand and deeply interested, had an important share in directing the 
development of their institutions. The relatively early establishment 
of the Eastern colleges, the fact that they were supported either by the 
Church or by private endowments which it was desirable to increase, as 
well as the influential status of the college graduates themselves, were 
all factors which contributed toward strengthening their alumni or- 
ganizations. Even more important, they suggested definite objectives 
which are only beginning to be recognized in many other sections of 
the country. 

To secure an assured place in university councils was one of the first 
constructive efforts made by these bodies of graduates. While the 

The Michigan Alumnus, February 27, 1926, pp. 381-382. 

12 The Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard followed this practice until 1890. 
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personal and unofificial influence of individual alumni had always been 
considerable, the institutions were slow to grant the organized gradu- 
ates a share in the determination of policies. Even the striking ex- 
ample of Oxford, where the final word in many important matters 
rested with the Convocation, or alumni body, failed to convince, per- 
haps because this influence was all too often exerted ''to kill every 
scheme for educational reform.” It was not until 1865, and then only 
after a long struggle, that the privilege of electing the members of the 
Board of Overseers at Harvard was secured by the alumni; Yale 
graduates were permitted to elect six trustees in 1872 ; while at Prince- 
ton the alumni were not represented on the Board of Trustees until as 
late as 1900. Now eight out of the thirty-five members are elected by 
the alumni. In the Middle West, however, alumni sat with the Board 
of Trustees of Oberlin as far back as 1870, and in 1879 the graduates 
gained the right to elect one fourth of the members of that body.^^ 

While these privileges were duplicated, sooner or later, in most en- 
dowed institutions, the problem of definite alumni participation proved 
more difficult for the state universities. There the control of the insti- 
tution is vested, by constitutional provision, in the people of the state 
through a board of regents, ordinarily appointed by the governor or, 
as in the case of Michigan, elected for a term of eight years directly by 
the voters. In a few institutions, notably the University of California, 
provision has been made through a referendum vote for the election by 
the alumni of one member of the board of regents. For the most part, 
however, the alumni of state institutions can exert only an advisory 
and indirect influence, though on more than one occasion it has proved 
remarkably effective.^® 

In one respect, however, the alumni of the state universities seem 
to be coming to exert a direct and wholesome influence, the strength 
of which is somewhat proportionate to the age and prestige of the in- 
stitution. Undeniably there is a tendency for the state university in 
its earlier years to become the, plaything of politics; few state uni- 
versities have escaped this experience ; but as the alumni body grows 
and becomes conscious of its prerogatives and powers, a current of 
opinion is sure to be formed which strongly resents interference with 
university policies on the part of the state administration, and eventu- 
ally assures to the institution the freedom to develop in accordance 

13 Frederick P. Keppel. The Undergraduate and His College, p. 229. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917. 

1^ Manual of Alumni Work, pp. 28-33, ” Alumni Representation on Governing 
Boards.'^ Association of Alumni Secretaries, 1924. 

13 Report of the Ninth Conference, pp. 84-86, '’Responsiveness of Alumni Trus- 
tees to Alumni Body.” Association of Alumni Secretaries, 1922. 
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with the best traditions of higher education. One might cite the early 
experience of Michigan, the later troubles of Texas and Oklahoma, and 
the still more recent deposition of President Suzzallo at the University 
of Washington, to show how the alumni influence can be made effective, 
unfortunately not so much as a corrective for the immediate case in 
question as a restraining force aroused to bring public opinion to sup- 
port the university and to prevent further interference. 

The General Features of an Alumni Organization 

Thus these graduate federations, associations, councils, whatever 
they may be called, have been growing at a constantly accelerating 
rate for at least a century, until they have come to assume a definite 
form, with certain accepted features which have been adopted in 
almost every American university. While the general outline is apt 
to be the same everywhere, the pattern is often varied by the stress 
laid upon different aspects of alumni effort in different institutions; 
variations which have developed naturally through difference in size, 
educational program, geographical location, type of student body, and 
method of financial support. Thus the special problems of the older 
endowed college or university, as they affect, or are affected by the 
alumni, are very different from those of the great state universities, 
just as those of the small denominational college vary widely from 
those of a state college of agricultural and mechanic arts. 

There is almost no phase of university life with which the alumni 
have not somewhere identified themselves, although usually their prin- 
cipal effort is directed where the need of the institution is greatest or at 
least most obvious. Every institution is always in need of financial aid, 
so the great drives” become one of the most logical forms of alumni 
activity, through which literally millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars have flowed into college and university treasuries. This form of 
alumni support is becoming quite as necessary for the state universities 
as for the universities supported by a fixed endowment. 

As has been suggested, the relatively more pressing need for outside 
support on the part of the endowed institutions has been an important 
element in the strength of their alumni organization. Almost neces- 
sarily they have been more active and vigorous in their efforts to enlist 
the active aid of the alumni, setting the needs of the institution before 
them as effectively as possible. 

It is, of course, far from true that the reason for alumni organization 
rests upon a financial basis, but if one were to analyze the thought of 
most college presidents toward the alumni, one would find that at 
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least there was a golden glow in the background. In the nature of 
things this is somewhat less true, however, where an institution re- 
ceives regular support from some outside source, as in the case of uni- 
versities supported by Church or State. But, after all, such outside 
support is usually only sufficient for the bare necessities of university 
development; in the state institutions, certainly, the number of stu- 
dents seems to grow faster than the ability, or rather the willingness, of 
the average citizen to give adequate support. Moreover, in the very 
nature of things, if the university is to lead as an intellectual and social 
force, it must have facilities for which the people almost inevitably are 
slow to appreciate the need. 

Not seldom these efforts on the part of the graduates are for specific 
purposes, — professorships, laboratories, libraries, new buildings, the 
establishment of new departments,— all objects which, while they 
have a practical appeal, also serve to advance fundamental educa- 
tional interests. Then we have studies of various administrative and 
educational problems ; we have committees on the various schools and 
colleges, and on dormitories, athletics, research, and university history 
and memorabilia.^® In some institutions exhaustive surveys have been 
made of existing conditions in student life and educational tenden- 
cies have been instituted.^^ Courses of reading for alumni have been 
established,^^ as a means not only of furthering the educational wel- 
fare of the institution but also of keeping alive an intellectual relation- 
ship between college and graduate. Other almost invariable activities 
are the publication of a journal as a semiofficial university organ and 
the organization of alumni by classes and in alumni clubs in different 
cities. In many institutions the maintenance of alumni lists and, as 
we have seen, the election of a certain number of the trustees are part 
of the duties of the alumni body. Moreover, when some special need 
arises, effort is made to secure funds for the purpose from the alumni, 
— a task that covers a host of enterprises, some small and some large. 
Finally, and almost invariably, the support of athletics seems to be 
always dear to the graduate heart. 

All these activities and many more which might be suggested, such 
as finding employment for students and alumni, and the correlation 
of the facilities of the institution with the needs of the community, 
have been somewhere undertaken by the alumni organization, but no- 
where at present are all these activities carried to their fullest logical 

See annual reports of the meetings of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

Address to the Trustees of Amherst College by the Class of 1885. New York, 
1910. 

Amherst, Dartmouth, Smith, Lafayette, and Pittsburgh. 
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development.^® They may all be taken, however, as indicative of the 
far greater degree of participation in university affairs on the part of 
the alumni, which may easily come in the future. 

Methods of Organization 

To carry on these multifarious activities which seem to fall within 
the province of the alumni body a general and flexible plan of organi- 
zation has developed on the basis of the alumni associations of the 
earlier era. Usually these organizations take the form of a general 
alumni association, or, as sometimes called, an alumni council, in which 
all graduates and, ordinarily, nongraduates who were in residence for 
at least one year, may become members. These organizations form the 
direct avenues for the expression of the interest which the average 
alumnus has in his alma mater. Upon their officers devolves the duty 
of giving a definite and concrete expression of this desire of the gradu- 
ate to do something to further, even in a small way, the interests of the 
institution whose degree he holds.* 

In most colleges and universities the alumni organization is entirely 
distinct from the university, though in many cases the first impetus 
toward organization has come from the institution itself. There is a 
feeling on the part of many university graduates that the alumni or- 
ganization should keep itself apart. It should be free to assert the 
graduate attitude on important questions, particularly when the body 
of alumni opinion runs contrary to that of the university officers. 

In many institutions, also, other alumni organizations have arisen, 
which supplement the work of the central body, either as subordinate 
or as parallel organizations. Thus we have alumni councils created to 
give definite expression to alumni opinion and to cooperate in univer- 
sity affairs more directly than is possible with a larger body .2® The Board 
of Overseers at Harvard University, the members of which are elected 
by the alumni, is the outstanding example of a body of this kind. 
Many institutions have also created alumni corporations for the main- 
tenance of special funds to be administered by the alumni for what, in 
the officers' opinion, are the best interests of the university. The 
Alumni Fund at Yale, which has been in operation for over thirty 
years, is the parent of this type of alumni activity. Some of the larger 

1 ® For a representation of the activities of an alumni office see Manual of 
Alumni Work,'" pp. 39-47. Association of Alumni Secretaries, 1924. 

20 Manual of Alumni Work, pp. 34-38, "Alumni Advisory Bodies” (Association 
of Alumni Secretaries, 1924) ; also Charles W. Eliot’s " University Administration,” 
chap, ii, "An Inspecting and Consulting Body — Alumni Influence” (Ho-ughton 
Mifflin Company, 1908). 
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institutions have also created special organizations of class secretaries, 
which serve, through the interchange of ideas and inspiration, to stimu- 
late and maintain at a high pitch the effectiveness of the class bodies 
which they represent. 

The method of electing alumni officers varies widely in different in- 
stitutions. In some places they are elected by a ballot sent by mail ; in 
other institutions the old practice of holding an annual meeting of 
alumni continues, and the officers are elected at that time. This 
method, however, is being discarded more and more, particularly by 
the larger universities, as affording an inadequate representation for 
the whole body of alumni. In some institutions the directors are 
elected, or appointed, as representatives of the different schools or col- 
leges that comprise the university. The modern alumni organization, 
however, is likely to base its organization upon a combination of several 
plans. In one institution the directors are elected by the classes and 
the local alumni clubs, with the board of directors, thus formed, em- 
powered to elect from their body the general officers of the association ; 
in another a certain proportion of the directors represents the clubs, 
others are elected at the annual meeting, while still others represent 
the alumni at large. 

The Executive Officers 

Within the last thirty years the rapid development of alumni or- 
ganizations everywhere has brought into existence a new type of uni- 
versity executive officer. He is usually called the Alumni Secretary, 
although the exact title varies. More often he is the General Secretary 
of the Alumni Association, sometimes the Executive Secretary ; occa- 
sionally he carries the title of Alumni Representative, or Business 
Manager, depending somewhat upon the special functions that he 
assumes.21 More recently another alumni executive officer has emerged, 
the field secretary, whose duties supplement and complement those of 
the alumni secretary. 

As the organization grows, the alumni secretary, one of whose most 
important duties is^ikely to be the editing and publishing of the alumni 
magazine, finds it difficult to spend as much time traveling among the 
alumni, organizing local alumni clubs and classes, as is desirable and in 
fact necessary. These duties are therefore tending to fall upon this new 
officer, who spends at least a certain portion of his time making per- 
sonal contacts with the alumni in the field. It is safe to say also that, 
as alumni organization progresses and alumni activities become more 

21 Manual of Alumni Work, p. 23. The first appointment to this office was made 
at the University of Michigan in 1897. 
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centralized in the general association, a third officer will be developed, 
whose duty it will be to maintain the alumni lists, publish alumni cata- 
logues periodically, and stimulate in every way the efforts of the class 
officers. In a sense he would be a Secretary of Class Secretaries. Many 
universities already have officers of this type, though, as at Yale, they 
are university rather than distinctly alumni officers. 

Fundamental Aims 

Under this general scheme of organization the alumni have already 
become a potent force in university development. Before some of the 
particular aspects of alumni activities are discussed a little more in 
detail, it might be well to consider just what the alumni are seeking to 
accomplish through this machinery which they are building up. 

What are the fundamental aims which underly this effort? Cer- 
tainly the social aspect of college days and college associations has had 
its influence. Memories of old times and the effort to keep alive or to 
renew the "'disinterested friendships of student days’" have much to 
do with the original impulse. But the increasing need of financial aid 
on the part of every college and university has had quite as much to do 
with keeping these organizations alive and stimulating their further 
growth. It has given them something definite to do, a concrete means 
through which the desire of every graduate to be of service to his alma 
mater may be given expression. 

Underlying these more obvious elements, however, other and more 
potent factors might be suggested. In the first place, the average 
American college graduate has, and apparently always has had, a close 
sentimental attachment for the institution which fostered his intel- 
lectual development. It is, as one alumni president expresses it, "the 
love for an institution that has been a dominant factor in shaping his 
career.” A sense of obligation is implied in this sentiment. In one in- 
stance this has taken the form of a definite proposal that, wherever 
possible, the graduate should endeavor to give to the university, in his 
more prosperous years, at least the difference between what the edu- 
cation he received actually cost the institution and what the recipient 
paid for it. 

There has also been developing the view that, once established, the 
close relationship of college days should be maintained throughout the 
whole life of every student, — that the college years are only an intro- 
duction. University administrators are coming to realize that our col- 
leges and universities, in a degree, have failed in their educational 
tasks, if the end of all things academic comes with the granting of the 
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diploma. Commencement, instead of being the end, as it too often is, 
should be a continuation of the relationship in a new form. Thus the 
function of the alumni organization is not only to guide and stimulate 
the filial affection of the individual graduate, but also to keep alive 
the spirit of the university in the give and take of active life. 

In the words of President Garfield of Williams,^^ the alumni asp- 
ciation is *'an avenue of approach between the alumnus and the active 
college body,” not a one-way street.” Along this highway traffic 
should pass in both directions. The message of the university should 
continually reach those who owe allegiance to it, while from the alumni 
should come support, not merely in concrete and tangible benefactions 
but in advice and help in a thousand forms. 

Thus the alumni organization stands as an interpreter, bringing the 
idealism and intellectual stimulus of the university to the alumni while 
carrying the enthusiam and practical support of the graduate to the 
institution. 

The Methods Developed 

The means that have been developed on the part of the alumni to 
stimulate this contact have naturally varied, as we have seen, from 
one phase of alumni organization in some institutions to an entirely 
different series of activities elsewhere. Thus Harvard's whole system 
is, in general, based upon her strong federation of Harvard Clubs, — a 
body distinct from the General Alumni Association. The alumni pub- 
lication is in turn a corporation distinct from either, though it is the 
official organ of the Alumni Association and a large portion of the stock 
is held by the Secretary of the Alumni Association. Yale, with its class 
organization, stimulated most effectively by its Class Secretaries 
Bureau maintained by the university, and with the Alumni Weekly 
published by a private corporation, has developed in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction and in many respects is unique in the form taken by its 
alumni activities. It has no body equivalent to the usual Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Princeton's graduate council, based upon both the classes and 
clubs, is the active heart and brains of her whole system. The Alumni 
Weekly is published by the Princeton Press. Cornell University also 
maintains an Alumni Fund, with a director who devotes his full time 
to the work. This fund, which, unlike the Yale Alumni Fund, is ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of the University, also supports the work of 
the Alumni Representative, whose task is the maintenance of graduate 
records and the stimulation of alumni club and class organization. 

Report of the Thirteenth Conference, p. 95. Association of Alumni Secretaries, 
1926. 
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Here again the alumni journal is published by a private corporation, 
owned by a number of interested alumni.^^ 

Michigan, on the other hand, has developed its alumni work almost 
entirely within the association itself, with the single exception of the 
alumni records, which are kept by the university. This is the plan 
adopted by almost all the large state institutions. The magazine, in 
the case of Michigan a weekly, is edited and published by the asso- 
ciation in its own printing establishment. Michigan differs, however, 
from most of the other state universities in resting the organization 
more directly upon the alumni clubs, divided into districts, each of 
which is represented by one of twelve directors upon the general board. 
The stimulation of class organization is similarly a function of the gen- 
eral association, with three of the directors chosen to represent the 
classes, in addition to those representing the districts. 

A similar plan of organization is in effect at the University of North 
Carolina. At Columbia and at Chicago the directors of the association 
are chosen partly to represent the different schools and colleges, which 
maintain their own separate alumni bodies. In fact, the general or- 
ganization of the alumni at Columbia is known as the Columbia 
Alumni Federation. As an indication of the growing professional 
status of the alumni executive officer it is perhaps significant that two 
of the recent alumni secretaries at Columbia University have been 
alumni of other institutions, one holding a graduate degree from Col- 
umbia and one enrolled as a graduate student. 

Thus it will be seen that several types of alumni officers have been 
developing, in addition to the alumni secretary. These include the 
editor, the field secretary, the officer in charge of the alumni catalogue 
and class organization, and the alumni-fund agent. In no institution, 
however, have all these officers, with their widely varying functions, 
come under the direction of one central alumni organization. In many 
universities one or all of these activities are maintained either by the 
university or by separate alumni bodies created for the specific purpose. 

In the smaller institutions these separate functions must necessarily 
be performed by the general secretary or divided between two or more 
executives who may give only a part of their time to this work. If the 
publication is a monthly or a quarterly, the demands upon the editor’s 
time are less insistent, permitting him to devote at least a part of his 
time to cultivating the development of the alumni groups and classes, 

28 A more detailed survey may be found in A Report on Alumni Organization,” 
Alumni Association of the University of Michigan, 1922. Copies may be obtained 
from the Alumni Secretary at Ann Arbor. A report on alumni funds, prepared in 
1924, may also be obtained from the same source. 
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with perhaps enough hours left over to direct the work of an office 
assistant in maintaining an alumni list. It is important, however, for 
the alumni officer to understand the differentiation between these func- 
tions, even if they are performed by the same person. Likewise, in con- 
sidering the special tasks of the average alumni association, it must 
always be remembered that not all the activities enumerated are 
necessarily to be carried on by the association itself. 

The Alumni Publication 

Ordinarily the publication of an alumni journal is the most im- 
portant, or at least the most tangible, function of the association. 
This is true despite the fact that in some institutions the magazine is 
sponsored by a semiprivate corporation. In such cases, almost in- 
variably, there exists a close cooperation between the publishing body 
and the university. 

In and of itself the alumni magazine gives most alumni associations 
an effective reason for existence. It often furnishes the necessary sup- 
port for the other undertakings of the alumni. Usually the alumni 
secretary acts both as editor and as publisher, though sometimes he 
contents himself with the title of business manager and leaves the edi- 
torial duties to some alumnus who may or may not be a member of the 
faculty. In any case the alumni journal has the status of an unofficial 
university publication. 

At present there are nearly two hundred alumni publications, some 
of them with twelve or fifteen thousand subscribers. The rise of these 
magazines is almost exactly contemporaneous with the development of 
the larger aspects of alumni activities. The first of the long series to be 
established was the Yale Alumni Weekly, which appeared in 1891 ; a 
year later the Harvard Graduates' Magazine, a quarterly, was estab- 
lished. In the west, Michigan followed in 1894 with the Michigan 
Alumnus, at first a monthly magazine, now a weekly. All these were 
first published on private initiative, although the Michigan Alumnus 
was taken over by the Alumni Association in 1897. The Alumni Regis- 
ter of the University of Pennsylvania was established in 1895, the first 
publication undertaken directly by an alumni organization.^® 

From the first the aim of these publications has been twofold. They 
have sought not only to carry to the alumni information about the uni- 
versity, but also to serve as a convenient forum for the expression of 

Manual of Alumni Work, Part 11, **The Alumni Publication.” Association of 
Alumni Secretaries, 1924. 

25 Ibid. Appendix, pp. 278-281. 
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alumni opinion and as vehicles for the dissemination of information 
concerning the alumni, — accounts of the work of well-known gradu- 
ates and personal items giving addresses and records of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. By far the larger number of alumni magazines 
appear as monthlies, at least during the college year. There are many 
obvious reasons for this form. It does not make the demands upon the 
editor that a weekly does, which must appear almost on a newspaper 
schedule. It gives him more time to prepare his material carefully, 
with a larger number of pages in each issue. Ordinarily a better typo- 
graphical appearance is possible, and the busy time for the editorial 
staff is concentrated rather than scattered over the period of four 
weeks. 

Nevertheless there are many reasons which have led to the adoption 
of the weekly form by most of the larger universities. The most im- 
portant reason is that the interest of the graduate is stimulated once 
a week instead of every month. The weekly, ordinarily carrying a 
smaller number of pages, is more easily read than the monthly or 
quarterly and is therefore more likely to be glanced over immediately 
than is the bulkier magazine. The news conveyed to the alumni by the 
weekly is also fresher and usually more informal. The speedy review 
of athletic events is particularly appreciated by many alumni. 

As for the quarterly, the purpose served is essentially different from 
that of either the weekly or the monthly. Usually it is a review, — an 
authoritative summary of the events of the college year, — containing 
literary and critical articles which are particularly appreciated by the 
older alumni, though they may find less favor with the younger gradu- 
ates. Harvard, with its two alumni publications, the quarterly Gradu- 
ates' Magazine and the weekly Bulletin, seems peculiarly well equipped 
to cover the alumni field. 

The Alumni Editor’s Task 

The editor of an alumni journal will never find his position an easy 
one. His constituency is wide, varying from the conservative older 
graduate, whose interest lies in the permanent aspects of university 
life, to the youngster just out of college, for whom the details of student 
life and athletics are all-important. Both graduates, however, are in- 
terested in the material progress of the university and in the record of 
what their classmates are accomplishing. The editor must steer an 
acceptable course between the demands, often insistent, sometimes 
unreasonable, of those whose main interest lies in athletics and those 
for whom the place of the university in the world of thought, of liter- 
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ature, and of science has the strongest appeal. The older alumnus is 
apt to value reviews of university life and progress, reminiscences of 
the past, and biographies of its great men. The younger graduate 
wants news, and he wants it immediately. 

Thus to the editor, particularly if he is also alumni secretary, there 
comes a grave responsibility. He is not only an interpreter of the uni- 
versity and its life to the alumni, but equally he is charged with bring- 
ing something of the vigorous spirit of the successful graduate to the 
university. He must not only satisfy the immediate demand for 
news, personal items, and reliable accounts of athletic events but 
he must also seek consciously to reflect the higher mission of the uni- 
versity in every page of the magazine. The young alumnus, who be- 
gins by glancing at the page where the news of his classmates appears, 
reads the report of the football games, and then throws the maga- 
zine aside, will end by reading every page of the magazine and come to 
take a deep pride in the achievements which it reflects. 

In many cases the subscription to the alumni publication is equiva- 
lent to official membership in the alumni body, though this is by no 
means always the case, even where the magazine is published by the 
alumni organization. Of necessity the alumni journal is often sup- 
ported and underwritten by the institution or by a body of patriotic 
alumni ; but as the subscription list grows, this becomes less and less 
necessary if the publication is wisely managed. 

The task of securing an adequate subscription list is not always an 
easy one. Usually the graduating class forms the most effective 
medium for a normal increase, though many names can be added 
through the work of solicitors and through the help of the class secre- 
taries and local club organizations. Experience has shown that there 
is a point of saturation in the average alumni body beyond which it is 
difficult to hold new subscribers. They may be secured at the expendi- 
ture of some effort, but a certain proportion of them are sure to drop 
out at the end of the year, so that the effort costs more than the single 
subscription warrants. This point, beyond which it is dangerous to 
force the number of subscribers, should ordinarily be between a third 
and a half of the total number of graduates. 

Advertising as a Source of Income 

The advertising published in a college alumni journal is, or should 
be, an important item in its budget, though the difficulty of securing 
advertising for publications with a relatively small circulation has 
made the problem an increasingly difficult one in these days of scien- 
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tific publicity. There are two kinds of advertising upon which the 
alumni magazine can draw, — local and national. 

For the smaller magazines the more profitable form is the advertising 
of local manufacturers and tradesmen, since the rate per thousand of 
circulation may be much higher than is possible when dealing with 
the more analytical advertising manager of a big firm. While the 
actual amount which can be charged for an advertisement of this class 
is small, the aggregate total for the year may easily prove surprisingly 
large. Closely allied to this form of advertising are the advertisements 
contributed by alumni at the head of concerns which advertise rather 
widely. It is often possible in this way to secure the inclusion of the 
alumni magazine in the advertising budget of a large firm. Many 
business men, however, are much opposed to this practice, since it 
lays them open to solicitation from literally hundreds of other graduate 
and undergraduate business managers who are not aware of the per- 
sonal connection in the one case. 

Pages of business cards, which can be run as a ^'professional direc- 
tory'’ are appearing in many magazines. These can be published at 
a comparatively low rate, though aggregating for the magazine a 
higher return per page than the normal advertisement. Small ad- 
vertisements of groups of firms in the same field, such as stock-and- 
bond houses, insurance companies, or retail specialty stores, can be 
combined, particularly if appropriate reading matter accompanies 
them. 

The alumni magazines, however, are coming to rely more and more 
on what is known as national advertising. They are seeking, with 
some degree of success, to appeal to well-known firms who see in them, 
in spite of a relatively high rate in comparison with such magazines 
as the Saturday Evening Post, an opportunity to reach a selected 
group of educated men and women whose potential buying power is 
very large. The magazines have formed an organization among them- 
selves to secure this advertising, based upon a total circulation of some 
230,000 bona fide subscribers.^^ It is recognized that advertising of 
this character is far more dignified and worth while than the cards of 
local tradesmen, who usually advertise from a sense of duty rather 
than from any idea that they can reach a great number of possible 
buyers in the scattered alumni body. 

2® The Intercollegiate Alumni Extension Service, 369 Lexington Ave., New York, 
in addition to maintaining alumni headquarters in some fifty hotels all over the 
country, with alumni magazines and address lists on file, is prepared to secure 
national advertising. See Report of the Thirteenth Conference, Association of Alumni 
Secretaries (1926), pp. 116-130. 
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The Local Alumni Club 

The local alumni associations or clubs present a different problem 
from the alumni magazine. To be successful they must have some 
real excuse for existence based on a constructive program beyond the 
social and reminiscent spirit that almost always underlies their first 
efforts. With the smaller institutions, as well as with the endowed 
universities, such activities are more easy to supply than in the case 
of the state universities. Many of the smaller colleges are always 
looking for more students, while the endowed universities are coming 
more and more to look to their alumni for financial support. In some 
of the larger cities the alumni clubs have found an effective outlet 
for a part of their energies through participation, in some measure, 
in the public life of their communities, and in social-welfare and 
educational efforts of various sorts. But in the final analysis the 
effectiveness, and in fact the continued existence, of the local organiza- 
tion rests upon effective cooperation with the institution. 

The problem of supplying the local clubs with worth-while and 
practical avenues for the expression of their interest in the university 
is always a thought-provoking task for the alumni officers, particularly 
the field secretary. It is never wise to make too many demands for 
financial support upon local groups. In fact, many of them definitely 
provide that no solicitation of funds for any need whatever, even dues, 
shall be made at any of the meetings. Many alumni who would enjoy 
the fellowship of their fellows deliberately stay away from these 
meetings because they know from past experience that they will leave 
poorer as well as wiser in regard to the needs of the university. 

There is a definite need for a type of collective activity which may 
be adopted even by the small and weak alumni group. Such programs, 
which have been supplied, include lectures from faculty representatives 
on the progress of the university itself and on advances in their own 
field, the presentation of awards to students in the local high schools 
for outstanding qualities in scholarship, athletics, and leadership, the 
supplying of books concerning the university, and pictures, to the 
high-school library, the establishment of scholarships for deserving 
students, the dissemination of information concerning the university 
in the local press, the arousing of support for the university among 
the voters in the case of the state universities, the securing of sub- 
scriptions to the alumni magazine, and the distribution of tickets to 
the football games on an equitable basis to the alumni. Of course, 
always and inevitably, the general support of athletics is one of the 
activities which especially appeals to the local alumni clubs. 
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In some universities, the local club forms the real unit upon which 
the whole alumni system is built. Each of them becomes in effect a 
branch of the general alumni association, with a charter and a uniform 
constitution and by-laws prepared by the general association. In some 
universities these clubs are roughly divided into districts, — according 
to the number of alumni in the district. These districts, at an annual 
meeting in some convenient place, elect their own officers, including a 
director to represent it on the board of directors of the general associa- 
tion, and send delegates to an annual, biennial, or triennial meeting 
of all the clubs. Such general meetings, which are almost invariably 
held at some center other than the university itself, are coming to have 
an important place in university activities. Particularly is this true 
in the case of the larger universities.^^ 

The task of the general secretary or, where such an officer exists, 
the field secretary in stimulating the organization of these groups of 
alumni and in maintaining their efficiency, is not an easy one. It 
calls for idealism, intimate knowledge of the university, diplomacy, 
and occasionally the iron hand in dealing with officers who are fond 
of the perquisites, but not the duties, which go with efforts in behalf 
of an organization of this kind. Frequently the demands upon the 
time and energy of the active officers are also very great. Fortunately 
for these clubs, however, there are always interested and enthusiastic 
young alumni who are glad to widen their contacts among their fellow, 
and are willing to do the necessary spade work without which an 
alumni club cannot continue to exist. Sometimes, it is true, the effort 
thus expended seems to be dissipated in college songs and yarns about 
old times ; but usually the tangible results, the active and constructive 
effort of many members of the local body to advance the welfare of 
alma mater, and the interest shown in the discussion on univ.ersity 
affairs which invariably follows the delivery of a message directly from 
the university, amply justify the existence of these organizations. 

The Class Organization 

As we have seen, alumni organization, in all probability, had its 
origin in the very natural desire of classmates to get together once 
in a while to renew old fellowships and find out how things were 
going with the college. The first organization that we know anything 

Manual of Alumni Work, p. 61; Report of the Tenth Conference (1923), 
p. 145; Report of the Twelfth Conference (1925), p. Ill; Report of the Four- 
teenth Conference (1927), p. 97. The Association of Alumni Secretaries, (now the 
American Alumni Council). 
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about was definitely based on the class, and it is safe to assume that 
the impetus in many other institutions came from the same source. 
Most universities have recognized from the first the importance of 
the class as a unit in the general scheme of graduate activities, though 
for various reasons other aspects of alumni association have in some 
places overshadowed the class group. 

As we have noted, Yale is one of the institutions which has always 
remained true to the original impulse. There the importance of the 
class has been recognized and the maintenance of the class organiza- 
tion on an effective basis has been not merely an alumni but a university 
concern.28 

In the organization of the alumni by classes the work of the class 
secretary is of the greatest importance. It is coming to be recognized 
that in many universities, particularly in these days of large classes, 
his task is really beyond the powers of one man. The mere weight of 
the personal correspondence, the work of gathering news and of 
verifying and publishing class lists on a systematic and authoritative 
basis, is ordinarily too much to be handled without expert assistance. 
This assistance Yale University supplies through what is known as a 
Class Secretaries’ Bureau, with a director who attends, as far as is 
possible, to the detailed and routine work (which elsewhere ordinarily 
falls to the lot of the class secretary), the securing and collating of 
addresses, the publication of lists, the preparation of class notes, and 
routine correspondence. Upon the class secretary falls the more 
pleasant task of putting the personality, the individual touch, into 
the work, — the preparations for class reunions and other gatherings. 
The same careful organization of classes is to be found in substantially 
all the older Eastern colleges. In Harvard and Princeton, class funds 
are provided from which the expenses of the reunions, annual dinners, 
and publications are defrayed. The classes at Princeton provide a 
fund sufficiently large to send the alumni magazine to every member, 
so that every graduate of Princeton since 1890 now receives the 
Alumni Weekly. 

Such a close-knit organization as this implies depends in good part 
upon the development of a strong class feeling during undergraduate 
days, and is only possible where the students meet one another con- 
tinually in the classroom. In the larger universities, where there are 
many divisions and where the elective system permits sophomores, 

28 Manual of Alumni Work (1924), chaps, xiii-xv, and Handbook of Alumni 
Work (1917), cliap. vii (both published by the Association of Alumni Secretaries) ; 
also Henry P. De Forest, Class Secretaries and their Duties (Cornell Association 
of Class Secretaries, 1913). 29 Manual of Alumni Work (1924), p. 161. 
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juniors, and seniors to meet in the same courses, the ground is less 
fertile for a strong class spirit. For that reason the class organizations 
have always been relatively weak in the larger state universities of 
the Middle West. 


Class Reunions 

The essence of class spirit, as far as the alumni are concerned, lies 
in the class reunions which are ordinarily held at five-year periods. 
These are the events around which the class organization centers and 
through which the interest of many alumni in the university is stimu- 
lated and fixed for life. As far as is humanly possible the years are 
rolled back at this season. The oldest graduate endeavors to re-create, 
in association with his old friends and companions, the atmosphere of 
a halcyon period long past, while younger alumni seek in picturesque 
costumes, parades, and general hilarity to shake themselves free from 
the responsibilities of life. Commencement in many institutions means 
a keen rivalry on the part of many classes over numbers in attendance, 
gayety of raiment, and aggregate miles traveled. But underneath the 
carnival spirit there lies a serious appreciation of a certain responsi- 
bility toward the institution, often expressed in generous contributions 
toward class funds, alumni funds, scholarships, and other indisputable 
evidences of alumni good will. 

Within recent years a new plan for holding reunions has been grow- 
ing in popularity. This brings back at the same time a number of 
classes that were in college together. The plan, first developed at 
Princeton, is known as the Dix Schedule, and while it ordinarily 
follows the traditional practice of holding reunions every fifth year, 
it pays no attention to the regular five-year and ten-year anniversaries 
of the older plan. The Dix Schedule is arranged as shown on page 
676 for the years 1928-1939. 

Under it the classes meet in groups of four, so arranged that in a 
cycle of four reunions members of a class will meet with all the other 
classes which were in college with them; at the first reunion those 
when they were freshmen, next the group when they were sophomores, 
and so on. This reunion plan has been adopted in some of the larger 
institutions with a certain degree of success. Many classes still prefer 
the old regular five-year period, however, particularly on the quarter- 
centennial and semicentennial anniversaries, and pay no attention to 
the new plan. Wherever the Dix plan has been inaugurated it has 
proved wise to try both forms at the same time, so that the change 
from one system to the other may not be too radical. In this as in 
many other things, alumni are conservative. 
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The Class Secretary 

In the last analysis, the efficacy of a class organization depends upon 
the personality of the secretary. It is very human for a graduating 
class to elect to this position the most popular man or woman, but as 
often as not such a selection may prove unfortunate. There is very 
likely to be some less conspicuous member of the class, filled with class 
spirit and loyalty to the institution, who would love the work and who 
would in fact make it his hobby. When such a person is found and 
elected to the class secretaryship, the class is indeed fortunate, and the 
incumbent should have a life tenure. In some institutions a class con- 
stitution with provision for a class secretary is prepared by the alumni 
organization for adoption by the class at the time of graduation.At 
the same time funds from the senior class treasury should also be pro- 
vided for the first few years. Once the class is scattered, it is very diffi- 
cult for its secretary to defray the expenses of letters, printed matter, 
etc. unless he digs deep into his own pocket. It is always important, 
therefore, that he have a reserve fund to tide him over, at least until 
the first reunion. 


Alumni Funds 

Closely allied to the class organization is the alumni fund of which 
mention has already been made. In fact, at Yale each class has, in 
addition to a class secretary, a class agent, who is the fund officer. 
The principal of such a fund arises from several sources, — individually 
from alumni in the form of annual contributions which the class agent 
never allows to lapse if he can help it, from bequests and from outright 
gifts, and collectively from special contributions by classes at stated 
reunion periods, particularly the twenty-fifth. 

At Yale the alumni fund is divided into the income annually given 
the university and a principal fund. In general the contributions from 
individual alumni make up the annual income, while the larger gifts, 
particularly from reunion classes, swell the principal, which is kept 
intact. 

Since its establishment in 1890 the sum of $4,246,021.29 has been 
given to Yale University outright, while $3,859,575.43 has been re- 
tained in the principal fund. The total receipts from interest on the 
principal of the fund over a period of thirty-eight years are$l,336, 895.59 
while the expenses, printing, postage, etc. have amounted to only 
$245,171.40. 

The total receipts for 1927-1928 amounted to $670,102.21. This is a 
truly remarkable record which many other universities are seeking to 
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emulate. Although everywhere else the alumni fund was established 
at a much later period than at Yale, some universities have already 
equaled Yale’s record during the earlier years. Thus funds of this char- 
acter are in successful operation at Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, and 
Cornell. 

Ordinarily these alumni funds are administered by an incorporated 
body of alumni acting as a board of trustees. The desire to keep this 
form of gift as a fluid source of income to the institution is everywhere 
fundamental. Such a fund may be used at the discretion of the alumni 
officers for whatever purposes may seem to them most urgent after 
consultation with the university authorities, whether it be new build- 
ings, the purchase of books, the equipment of a laboratory, increase in 
faculty salaries, or the support of certain alumni activities.^® 

Coeducation in Alumni Organizations 

Just here it may be appropriate to say something regarding the rela- 
tionship of coeducation to alumni organization. The careful distinction 
between the alumni and the alumnse is very confusing, particularly to 
the uninitiated to whom these distinctions are so distracting. Would 
that all university graduates might be known simply as ''alumni,” as 
was suggested by Dr. James Burrill Angell, under whose direction the 
first great experiment in coeducation was tried. 

Coeducation brings special problems, particularly in the state uni- 
versities. Theoretically no distinction should be made between the 
men and the women in alumni organizations. Often there is none, but 
in practice it has been sometimes found desirable. In some universi- 
ties the women have even gone so far as to organize a subsidiary body, 
functioning in much the same way as the general alumni organization, 
seeking means to deal more effectively with the particular needs of the 
university women. They have their own officers and encourage the 
formation of local alumnae groups. Usually, however, they have their 
own representatives on the board of the general association. In some 
cases the men and women in the classes have their own separate secre- 
taries and sometimes hold their reunions separately, in the belief, which 
seems to be justified, that their interests are sufficiently differentiated 
to make this desirable. 

In some coeducational universities the system of separate local clubs 
for men and women is also well established. Ordinarily they have their 
separate meetings, smokers for the men, teas for the women ; but on 
stated occasions they meet together, perhaps to greet some representa- 

30 Annual Reports of alumni funds at Yale and other institutions. 
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tive from the university. It has been found that these separate or- 
ganizations often lead to better results, simply because a more informal 
and fraternal spirit is possible. Where the alumnus brings his wife, 
who is not a graduate, and the alumna (we follow alumni conserva- 
tism in thus distinguishing the men and women) a husband with uni- 
versity affiliations elsewhere, almost necessarily a touch of formality 
at once creeps in. Therefore it has come to be recognized that better 
results may sometimes be obtained from separate organizations, partic- 
ularly in the larger cities, where for the most part the only tie is the 
status of the individual members of the group as alumni of the uni- 
versity. In smaller places, where everyone knows everyone else, this 
problem is less serious. 

Alumni Lists and Catalogues 

In many universities an important function of the alumni organiza- 
tion is the maintenance of the list of graduates and the publication, at 
stated intervals, of an alumni catalogue. Almost invariably this is one 
of the first tasks undertaken by an alumni association. Correct lists 
are vitally necessary if the alumni seek to function effectively. To 
build up such a list requires years of effort, the patience of Job, and a 
certain personal interest on the part of the officer in charge, incompre- 
hensible to most alumni. Fortunately there are always persons who are 
ready to undertake work of this sort with real enthusiasm.^^ 

Registration cards, lists of graduates, and forwarding addresses left 
by seniors must almost inevitably form the point of departure for such 
a catalogue, particularly if the student leaves with the university not 
only his home address and his future location but the names of several 
friends or acquaintances to whom the university can turn in case the 
individual student becomes an ''unknown.” Class secretaries, local 
clubs, the subscription list of the alumni publication, directories, tele- 
phone books, postmasters, county clerks, and "oldest inhabitants” 
are among the sources of information which must be used by the di- 
rector of any alumni catalogue. Circular letters, of course, are neces- 
sary, — as many of them as possible. As the number of cards in the file 
increases, however, the charge for postage becomes an item which 
eventually makes every general circularization a matter for long and 
careful thought. Every letter should bear a two-cent stamp. Third- 
class postage, which does not carry forwarding privileges, is poor eco- 
nomy when information of this character is sought. 

31 Henry P. De Forest. Class Secretaries and their Duties, pp. 38-64. Cornell 
Association of Class Secretaries, 1913; also the Manual of Alumni Work (1924), 
pp. 51 and 57. 
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The great test of the alumni-catalogue office comes with the pub- 
lication of quinquennial and decennial catalogues, particularly for 
the larger university. Immediately the arrangement, the system of 
abbreviations, and the amount of biographical information to be in- 
cluded become of great importance. In general it has been found 
that punctuation can be largely eliminated, and that almost every 
type of information can be abbreviated with no sacrifice of effective- 
ness. Unless the list is too long, it is highly desirable to publish the 
names first by classes, then alphabetically in the form of an index, 
and finally, if possible, in a geographical arrangement by states and 
cities. Such a book is costly, but it is always worth the money and 
effort expended. 

The larger the alumni list becomes, the greater the difficulty in its 
maintenance and the more expensive the published catalogues. In 
the larger and older institutions it has been found that sooner or later 
a time arrives when the whole resources of the alumni association 
threaten to be absorbed by it. The practice has therefore become 
more and more general for the university to assume this task. In 
some institutions the work is done by the alumni association, though 
financed by the university. In most of the larger universities the 
alumni lists are maintained, and the alumni catalogue is published, by 
the university itself. 

Critics of the Alumni 

^ It is perhaps inevitable that this development of alumni participa- 
tion in the activities of our colleges and universities should not pass 
without close scrutiny and even sharp criticism. It is probably a 
healthy sign that our whole expanding educational system has been 
under fire. We have become familiar with many objections to the 
present-day curriculum. For some it is too all-inclusive ; others find it 
too narrowly limited; still others regret the submergence of the old 
humanities, the increasing demands for technical and vocational train- 
ing, and the emphasis on athletics and physical training. The growing 
power of the secondary schools, the conservatism of governing boards, 
and the threatening materialism of the whole educational outlook also 
have all had their critics, from within as well as without the academic 
shades. Therefore it is smatt wonder that, with their increasing im- 
portance, the graduate ’bodies have not escaped. The alumni are 
charged with an undue absorption in the superficial and obvious as- 
pects of university activities, — with athletics in particular; their 
dmand, say the critics, is for practical and utilitarian training. 
The old high idealism is forgotten. To these critics it appears that- the 
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alumnus knows nothing of modem education and its problems, — in 
fact, is not interested in them. He insists that the university be crys- 
tallized for all time in the institution he knew as a student. Let no 
one dare lay profane hands on time-honored customs and ivy-covered 
walls.®^ 

It can be said at once that there is truth in this view of the graduate 
attitude. No one who stands, so to speak, at the crossroads between 
the paths of the university and the alumni can fail to see truth in 
what many of the critics say ; but he will also recognize the futility, 
the lack of vision behind their attacks, the failure to see that a new 
order is rapidly evolving in our colleges and universities which de- 
mands constructive vision rather than, to say the least, a limited 
conception of the more obvious manifestations of the graduate spirit. 
From the alumni point of view, certainly, the universities are to 
blame as much as the graduates for the latter's failure to comprehend 
these forces and to utilize them to the fullest extent. What the situa- 
tion calls for is a spirit of sympathetic cooperation on both sides. The 
alumni are in and of the university as never before, and as far as we 
can see they are there to stay ; it is therefore the part of wisdom for 
both faculties and alumni to make conscious effort toward a better 
mutual understanding and united effort for the welfare of the institu- 
tion which they represent. 


Athletics 

In a large measure it is safe to say the criticisms directed against 
the alumni rest upon their preoccupation with intercollegiate athletics. 
In this respect a certain percentage of our college graduates seem to 
be excellent examples of what Dr. Joseph Collins calls ''adult infan- 
tilism." They honestly believe that in emphasizing as they do the 
healthy body they are advancing the interests of the university, for- 
getting entirely the corollary of the sound mind. For them, whether 
they realize it or not, sport forms the sole focus of their university 
interests. Everything, for this type of graduate, is interpreted in its 
relation to the possibility of a winning team. The corrective for such 
a distorted point of view lies in a change in emphasis rather than in 
the radical revision often advocated. 

After all, it must be acknowledged by any open-minded observer 
that intercollegiate sport has a definite place in the modern educational 
system. One can hardly vision the effort it would take to uproot it. 

32 Percy Marks. The Pestiferous Alumni. Harper" s Monthly Magazine, 153: 
144-149, July, 1926. This was later included as a chapter in Mr. Marks' book 
** Which Way Parnassus?” (Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1926). 
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It is a part of our American inheritance, — an evidence of a sport- 
loving, active pioneer ancestry which has put its indelible mark upon 
our more recent cosmopolitanism. Moreover, it performs a real service 
in prolonging the spirit of youth; it is an effective and serviceable 
bridge, if rightly used, between undergraduate and graduate life. 
The student may be, and usually is, interested in the more obvious 
aspects, the externals of college life; but if the university has per- 
formed its task, if the influence has been sound and helpful, and if 
the student has acquired a broader, more idealistic point of view, 
these things will eventually emerge above the welter of student 
affairs, athletics, and fraternities which fill the undergraduate cosmos. 
Let the graduate be absorbed in athletics ; except for the incurable 
Peter Pans it will be, or should be, only a stepping-stone for an interest 
in the deeper and more fundamental scholarly and intellectual activi- 
ties of the institution, which will evolve normally as the years pass- 
It is desirable, however, to point out in this connection that, aside 
from the teaching of the classroom, more often than not there is little 
effort made to stimulate a broader, more thoughtful view on the part 
of the younger graduates. 

It is even possible to make athletics serve as an introduction to 
educational problems. However one may criticize the present ex- 
pansion of collegiate, and particularly intercollegiate, sports, it is in 
some measure at least, responsible for constantly improving standards 
in athletic relationship between rival institutions. Thus a general 
recognition, by the alumni, of the desirability of conducting inter- 
collegiate athletic competition with reference to the fundamental 
educational aims of the institution has made possible an increasing in- 
sistence on a strict interpretation of the amateur-status and eligibility 
rules.®^ 

Alumni and Faculty 

The interest of the great body of graduates in the university is 
generally recognized, though a comprehension of the permanent and 
enduring aspects of the university must often be discounted. This 
is true despite tangible evidence, in the form of gifts, buildings, en- 
dowments, professorships, and what not, that the donors are at least 
alive to some of the spiritual needs of the institution. Long experience 
has shown that for every graduate, or group of graduates, who are able 
to make the desire to 'Mo something’' for the institution take concrete 
form, there are hundreds of others who regret that any definite ex- 
pression of their interest must necessarily take some other form. 

Charles W. Kennedy. College Athletics. Princeton University Press, 1925. 
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Everyone who has been privileged to represent his university before 
a group of alumni will sense a keen and stimulating interest in the 
information he is able to give about the institution, and the welcome 
given to a frank statement of the undercurrents of university life. 

We may assume, then, that the alumni are interested as individuals 
and as collective groups, though not always very intelligently. Some- 
times their attempts are rather blundering and inept, but they are 
sincere in their efforts to be of service, and their desire deserves a 
better reception than it often receives. The cash is welcomed, though 
even then the gift is occasionally accepted in a critical spirit, — 
sometimes justly so, when the donor has not taken the trouble to 
acquaint himself sufficiently with the policies of the university ad- 
ministration. 

While there may be those who feel that the present situation is 
on the whole satisfactory, to others it is obvious that neither the 
universities nor the alumni are accomplishing a quarter of what 
might be done if the relationship between the institution and the 
alumni were established upon a more truly sympathetic basis. 

At the present time it must be acknowledged that there is a lack of 
understanding between the faculty and the alumni. The teacher, on the 
one hand, may be proud of the record of his individual students as they 
put to practical test the teaching they have received, but he suspects 
any collective effort on their part. He does not always recognize that 
the university lives in its former students, that what the graduate does 
and thinks is a reflection of, and sometimes on, what he learned in 
college. On the other hand, the graduate, though he is almost sure to 
hold many of his teachers, personally, in the highest respect and rev- 
erence, is apt to consider the faculty as a whole a body of ineffectual 
theorists, — men who teach because they have drifted along a line of 
least resistance rather than accepted the challenge of the world of 
affairs. Again, it must be recognized that there is often some justifica- 
tion for the collective attitude of the two bodies. The task before both 
the universities and the alumni organizations is to spread the leaven of 
respect and esteem, to foster an entente cordiale, to the end that the 
individual friendships may bring about a truer cobperation between 
faculty and graduates. 

It is perhaps advisable that this problem of the alumni, which is in a 
sense that of the acknowledgement and regularization of their place as 
an integral part of the university body, be considered a little more in 
detail It may be discussed from two points of view : (1) the obliga- 
tions resting upon the institution, and (2) those resting upon the alumni 
as an organized body. 
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A Reciprocal Relationship 
1. For the University: Educate the Alumni 

Such a program as has been suggested implies, in the j&rst place, a 
definite gesture on the part of the college bodies. It means an effective 
realization of the fact that the relationship between the graduate and 
his alma mater should be for life, and that a constructive program on 
the part of the institution is indicated. Ex-President Little of Michigan 
has suggested that one basis for this relationship lies in what he calls 
an alumni university. In his view this should rest not alone on the 
business or professional interests of the graduate but on his hobbies, 
the occupations of his off hours, — on anything that gives the univer- 
sity an opportunity, through its multifarious activities, to cooperate in- 
timately with him in their mutual interest. Here is a basis for an 
abiding and constructive codperation which will further the lifelong 
partnership that must form one of the rocks upon which our university 
system of the future will rest. 

Many university officers, as well as alumni officers, are realizing the 
need of adult educational effort ^ carried over into the alumni years, 
although as yet the graduate and faculty bodies are less conscious of the 
desirability of such a program. Efforts here and there — the reading- 
list programs at Smith, Dartmouth, Lafayette, Pittsburgh, and else- 
where, the Alumni College at Lafayette (first held in June, 1929), the 
alumnse conferences at Vassar, Radcliffe, and other institutions, and 
the effective incorporation of the alumni of Dartmouth into the 
academic program — indicate possibilities in a continuing educational 
effort for the alumni. 

At present the movement is only in a tentative and experimental 
stage, but enough has already been accomplished to suggest that 
progress in this special field of alumni relations may expand rapidly 
in the future. It must be recognized, however, that only a relatively 
small proportion of any alumni body will be actively interested at 
first and that in general a program for continued education will most 
concern those graduates of the middle years who have acquired a cer- 
tain leisure and desire to renew studies often necessarily discontinued 
immediately after graduation. Such an effort to establish an intel- 
lectual relationship between the college and its former students will 
necessarily involve a revolution in the whole field of alumni relations 
which will take years to bring about. A spirit of cooperation between 

84 Alumni and Adult Education, An Introductory Survey. American Association 
for Adult Education, 1929. W. B. Shaw, New York. 
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university and faculty bodies on this basis can develop only slowly, 
and the beginnings properly should be made while the individual is 
still a student. The changes in the undergraduate curriculum, honors 
courses, and orientation courses for students are indications that it 
will not be long before we have a considerable element in our alumni 
bodies interested in other things besides athletics and material 
development. 

Likewise, the alumni must be better informed on university ques- 
tions and activities. The general absorption in college sports on the 
part of the alumni is a result, in part at least, of the fact that athletics 
form the only available form for the active and conspicuous expression 
of college loyalty. No effort is made to present effectively or intelli- 
gibly to the layman other aspects of the institution's development, ex- 
cept through the publications of the alumni themselves. This neglect 
of the alumni on the part of the institution is naturally more obvious 
in some universities than in others, for in the older colleges and uni- 
versities of the East the alumni are almost invariably kept better in- 
formed than elsewhere, and it is precisely in these institutions that the 
graduate influence has made itself most felt in constructive and effective 
codperation. 

It is all a question of educating the alumnus for his responsibility. 
At present the average young graduate, and many an older one, does 
not know what it is all about. A definite course of training, therefore, 
should begin in student days. The undergraduate must be prepared 
for his future as an alumnus. A college course on the university itself 
— its problems, history, and educational ideals — might well be de- 
manded of every student ; in fact, some universities are already giving 
these courses. Such a course should be made interesting and stimulat- 
ing in its appeal to that intangible but ever-present sentiment known 
as college spirit. 

As President Chase of North Carolina states it : '"How, indeed, can 
an alumnus understand his university in middle life if he has not some- 
how got the feel of it as an undergraduate ? " 

The present tendency to cut off all active contact, as far as the uni- 
versity is concerned, between student and university the minute a bit 
of parchment changes hands is, to say the least, short-sighted. That is 
precisely the instant when the student is most ready to become a 
thoughtful and active element in the greater university common- 
wealth. It is at least significant of the potential interest and loyalty 

Clarence Cook Little. The Alumni and the University. Report of the Thirteenth 
Conference of the Association of Alumni Secretaries (1926), p. 104. 

Handbook of Alumni Work, p. 10. University of North Carolina, 1925. 
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of the graduates that almost invariably the first efforts have come from 
the alumni. They have sensed, better surely than the universities, the 
implications of the relationship they are consciously seeking to foster. 
The next step lies with the institutions themselves, — with the admini- 
strative officers and faculties. They must embark on a constructive 
and far-reaching program designed to bridge the years and space which 
separate alma mater from her children. 

2. For the Graduates: Study the University 

But if an obligation rests upon the university to cultivate the alumni, 
to create a true '"alumni university’' in which commencement shall 
represent an incident, — a milestone perhaps, but not a terminus, — 
equally there rests an obligation upon the graduates. Though the 
alumni have taken the first step in their organizations, and in general 
the next move rests with the college or university, there are duties rest- 
ing upon the alumni which are not generally understood by the indi- 
vidual graduate. As has been pointed out by many observers, it is the 
material welfare of his college which holds the most significance for 
the average college men. He bothers himself not a whit, or very little, 
with its fundamental aims, except as they are represented externally 
in its standing in the educational world. 

This is not surprising when we consider how little the average gradu- 
ate thinks, or is led to think, about those things. Yet he must know 
about them ,* he must constantly seek opportunities to inform himself 
about the institution if he is to remain effective as an alumnus and if 
the whole alumni effort is to justify the time and energy spent in creat- 
ing this machinery. 

Thus every alumnus must be brought to recognize, freely and with 
an understanding of what it implies, that the fundamental aim of a 
university is education in its broadest sense, — not alone credits for 
certain courses listed in the catalogue, but a four-years training which 
recognizes the development of the heart and body as well as the mind, 
and which takes in the spiritual and physical aspects of college life 
as well as the mental development. In other words, he must not only 
recognize whole-heartedly the significance of book learning, so-called, 
but he must cooperate with the university in relating it to life. 

It is safe to say that few college graduates would question such a 
statement, but there are many, unfortunately, whose interest in some 
one aspect of the university activities — athletics more often than 
not leads them to forget, or to act as if they had forgotten, the 
object which underlies the institution. They may tacitly recognize 
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its educational aims, but in practice overlook them utterly. For them 
it is as if the university existed for a championship team, as far as 
expression of any other intelligent interest in her welfare is concerned. 
It is alumni of this type that often make difficult the proper solution 
of vexed questions of athletic policy as they affect the true welfare of 
the student body. 

Again, many alumni are apt to minimize the function of the faculty, 
to show small comprehension of the fact that the task of the uni- 
versity educator is in reality a highly technical orie. The average 
graduate is apt to feel that he is competent to decide upon matters 
which have been long and seriously considered by properly qualified 
experts, — the faculty. This is a point of view which is responsible for 
much of the misunderstanding between the graduate bodies and the 
faculties of our universities. The graduate, accustomed to rapid de- 
cisions in business affairs, is apt to be impatient at what seem to him 
the different and often slower methods of the university men. He 
feels competent to pass judgment on what are really professional 
matters, just because they are in the university field, when he would 
never dream of questioning the conclusions of his physician or his 
lawyer. 

The Fundamentals of Alumni Effort 

If it is thus necessary for the individual college graduate to recognize 
effectively the educational aim of the institution he represents, as well 
as the real competence of the faculty in its administration, the same 
obligations rest upon the alumni body as a whole. These premises 
upon which alumni activities must of necessity rest may appear to be 
platitudes, but it is perhaps just because they are somewhat trite and 
obvious that they are not sufficiently recognized as constituting a 
proper basis for the future expansion of alumni relations. Yet, in the 
last analysis, the efforts of the alumni must tend to become meaning- 
less, all sound and froth, unless they accept these conceptions as active 
principles in their charter of rights and liberties in the university 
world. 

In the past, alumni organizations (and here we speak of smaller 
groups rather than of the general associations), while perhaps paying 
lip service to these principles, have often overlooked them utterly. 
Their preoccupation has been athletics, the recruiting of students, or 
the raising of funds for some purpose or building which, while it may 
have made its appeal to the graduate imagination, did not serve directly 
the most obvious and pressing requirement of the institution. In saying 
this, however, there is no thought of denying to the alumni their 
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proper place in university councils or of withholding from them the 
privilege of setting forth their collective views in the proper time and 
place. Properly expressed, the informed and intelligent support of 
the alumni is one of the greatest sources of strength for our colleges 
and universities. It can be, on occasion, a very effectual corrective to 
a narrow scholastic conception of the world of affairs, which some- 
times fails to bring university education into a wholesome and proper 
correlation with our modern existence. It is the duty and the privilege 
of the alumni to see that this support is stimulated in every possible 
way, and to make sure that it is exerted through channels that make 
for the ultimate good of our colleges and universities. It must be 
recognized also that in building up their far-reaching associations the 
alumni are really forging a two-edged sword ; with its fashioning there 
must also develop the necessary skill to use it effectively and the 
wisdom involved in knowing when to use it. 

It has been suggested that the spirit of the graduate body makes 
for conservatism. It lays a restraining hand upon progress, in Ameri- 
can universities as well as abroad. In effect, it says, Let no hand be 
laid upon the customs, the curriculum, or the buildings of one^s own 
student days.’’ But quite as often, perhaps, the pressure lies in the 
other direction. Alumni initiative may easily launch, in the guise of 
progress, up-to-date methods, or efficiency, new and radical ideas 
which tend to impose false standards in purely academic affairs and 
to impair the effectiveness of the university as a center of culture and 
scholarly ideals. If the effort fails it is the university that suffers 
directly, not the alumni, — a sobering thought to act as a brake upon 
too hasty action on the part of the alumni body. Therefore, above all, 
the graduate as an individual must insist that he is represented in his 
organizations by officers qualified by wisdom, experience, and sym- 
pathy, as well as by knowledge of the institution, to work in close 
personal cooperation with its administrative officers and faculties. ! 

Summary 

The alumni, through their widespread organizations and unstinted 
generosity, have won for themselves the status of an active partner- 
ship in the university fellowship, — a relationship, however, which 
needs to be more fully recognized and stabilized. The college or uni- 
versity, the faculty b/)dy, must be more ready to acknowledge the 
good will of the alunihi and to share with the graduates the problems 
that face them. The alumni, on the other hand, must recognize more 
clearly and intelligently the fundamental ideals and purposes of the 
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institution, must find the most suitable avenues for their expression, 
and must seek to fit themselves for the responsibility which they are 
assuming. On such a basis will rest, in future years, an incalculable 
development of higher education in America.^’ 
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